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NOTE  ON  TRANSLITERATION 


In  this  collective  volume,  we  use  several  different  systems  to  transliterate 
Cyrillic  scripts.  For  Macedonian  and  Serbian,  we  follow  the  commonly 
accepted  Latin  transliteration  of  these  languages,  which  involves  the 
usage  of  special  characters  with  diacritics  (such  as  c,  s and  z for  the  Cyrillic 
letters  h,  ui  and  ok  respectively).  In  Serbian,  which  is  officially  written  both 
in  Cyrillic  and  in  Latin,  the  principles  of  transliteration  are  very  strict.  In 
Macedonian,  there  is  room  for  some  hesitation,  for  instance  about  the 
letters  k and  &.  We  adopted  for  them  the  digraphs  kj  and  gj,  instead  of  c 
and  d,  which  are  often  used  but  reflect  Serbian  rather  than  Macedonian 
pronunciation. 

However,  the  system  with  diacritics  is  not  typical  of  the  Latinization  of 
Bulgarian  and  Russian  scripts.  For  them  we  use  English-derived  digraphs 
(ch  for  h,  sh  for  m,  zh  for  ok  and  ts  for  u).  They  stands  for  the  u in  Bulgarian 
and  in  Russian,  but  also  for  the  u in  Russian  Cyrillic:  a small  inconvenience 
triggered  by  our  preference  for  a more  practical  “English”  transliteration. 
Accordingly,  the  w and  a are  transliterated  as yu  and  yu.  The  Russian  soft 
sign  (b)  is  denoted  with  an  apostrophe  (’).  This  system  seems  to  be  the 
most  popular  one  for  these  languages  and,  at  least  in  Bulgaria,  it  is  cur- 
rently favored  by  law.  However,  as  the  same  system  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  vowel  a and  the  schwa  (a),  we  use  the  character  a for  the 
latter  (namely,  for  what  is  in  the  Bulgarian  Cyrillic). 

The  principles  of  Latin  transliteration  of  the  Greek  script  are  also  far 
from  obvious.  We  abandoned  both  the  classicist  transliteration  in  an 
Ancient  Greek  manner  (for  instance,  y]  Latinized  as  e)  and  the  hypertro- 
phic imitation  of  the  modern  Greek  phonetics  (with,  for  instance,  the 
digraph  dh  for  §).  We  tried  to  follow  a middle  road.  For  instance,  j j is 
transliterated  as  i,  but  the  ancient  diphthongs  at,  si  and  oi  are  denoted  by 
ai,  ei  and  oi.  Although  this  does  not  reflect  the  modern  pronunciation,  it 
makes  possible  some  visual  recognition  of  the  Greek  form,  which  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  with  the  introduction  of  e,  i and  i respectively. 

Of  course,  we  have  retained  the  spelling  of  well-known  geographical 
names  (such  as  Sofia  instead  of  “Sofiya”). 
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This  book  is  part  of  a series  of  studies  on  the  transnational  and  entangled 
history  of  the  Balkans.  The  first  volume  explored  interrelations  and  entan- 
glements between  Balkan  nations  in  a process  of  formation  and  languages 
in  a process  of  mutual  articulation  and  codification.  This  volume  exam- 
ines the  transfer  and  adaptation  of  ideas  (ideologies)  and  institutions 
in  the  region. 

The  imports  and  transfers  took  place  in  several  stages.  They  began  in 
the  late  Ottoman  period  in  the  form  of  ideas,  material  items  and  “fashion,” 
and  new  styles  and  manners.  The  establishment  of  nation-states  was 
accompanied  by  massive  transfers,  the  master  form  of  the  nation-state 
itself,  constitutions  and  laws,  and  the  political  system  of  liberalism.  The 
transfers  continued  throughout  the  interwar  period  in  new  forms,  even  as 
“autochthonist”  trends  arose  and  a “third  way”  was  sought  between  East 
and  West,  capitalism  and  communism.  After  World  War  II  the  Soviet 
Union  imposed  its  system  and  ideology  on  several  Balkan  states,  though 
later  they  developed  individual  forms  of  national  communism.  In  fact,  the 
processes  of  transfer  and  adaptation  continue  to  this  day,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  one  country  after  another  to  the  European  Union  and  under  the 
impact  of  globalization. 

The  ideological  and  institutional  transfers  came  mostly  from  Western 
Europe  and  partly  from  Russia  (such  as  the  populist — narodnik — ideas) 
and  the  Soviet  Union  (communism).  The  intensity  of  reciprocal  regional 
influences  and  network  exchanges  differed  from  one  ideological  current  or 
political  movement  to  another  and  from  case  to  case.  Generally  speaking, 
it  was  stronger  in  agrarianism,  fascism  and  national  communism — that 
is,  for  ideologies  that  could  draw  on  certain  pre-existing  social  conditions 
or  ideological  traditions,  now  reformulated  to  serve  new  visions.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  “traditions”  were  ideas  borrowed  earlier  and  naturalized, 
most  notably  the  national  ideas,  now  experienced  as  indigenous.  It  was 
weaker  in  liberalism  and  socialism — ideologies  that  were  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  paragon  of  the  ‘West” — so  that  asymmetrical  communi- 
cation between  the  “core”  and  the  “periphery”  prevailed  over  exchange 
between  and  within  peripheries.  Sometimes  the  experiences  of  neighbors 
were  taken  into  consideration  in  formulating  one’s  own  ideas  and  shaping 
one’s  own  policies,  as  was  the  case  with  the  agrarian  and  socialist  move- 
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merits.  A negative  stance  toward  neighbors  also  resulted  in  interdepen- 
dence and  reciprocity,  for  instance  under  (national)  communism.  In  all 
these  cases  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  channels  and  agents  of 
transfers  and  receptions. 

In  dealing  with  the  transfers  (or  imports),  the  authors  have  tried  to 
avoid  the  usual  judgment  that  there  was  something  wrong  or  deficient 
about  the  way  they  were  transplanted  and  functioned  in  the  new  and 
different  conditions.  Instead,  the  authors  have  attempted  a more  neu- 
tral (and  fairer)  treatment  in  terms  of  accommodation  and  hybridization 
with  local  practices  and  conditions,  “domestication”  and  naturalization. 
Imports  (transfers)  cannot  be  expected  to  function  like  the  models  in 
their  original  context,  and  divergences  and  transmutations  due  to  mixing 
with  the  local  practices  are  normal. 

The  highly  divergent  local  conditions  put  their  stamp  on  the  ideas  taken 
from  afar.  In  fact,  these  conditions  themselves  varied  greatly  from  coun- 
try to  country,  producing  various  blends  with  the  imports.  Thus  socialist 
ideas  from  industrial  societies  underwent  significant  modifications  when 
“translated”  in  agrarian  conditions,  as  did  liberalism  when  introduced  in  a 
“patriarchal”  milieu.  Such  ideas  assumed  a life  of  their  own  in  the  receiver 
society,  evolved  in  the  course  of  time,  and  acquired  specific  meanings. 
Interesting  examples  of  “hybridization”  between  the  foreign  and  the  local 
include  Serbian  liberalism  and  radicalism,  Bulgarian  agrarianism,  reformist 
socialism  and  national  communism.  Notwithstanding  the  imports,  there 
were  some  distinctly  homegrown  ideologies,  particularly  some  agrarian 
and  fascist  currents. 

All  ideologies  under  examination  in  this  volume — liberal,  socialist, 
agrarian,  fascist  and  communist — revolve  around  one  central  issue:  the 
adaptation  to  modernity  and  the  paths  of  national  development.  Pre- 
sented side  by  side,  they  lay  bare  the  wide  range  of  debates  over  the 
“right  path”  these  societies  should  follow  in  a world  undergoing  continu- 
ous transformation  and  posing  major  challenges  to  their  identity,  stability 
and  even  survival.  All  this  produced  various  modernities  in  the  region, 
even  though  these  were  most  often  experienced  as  deficient,  stunted  and 
“backward.”  “Tradition”  itself  often  functioned  as  a rhetorical  cover  for 
actual  innovations. 

The  opening  chapter  (and  introduction)  deals  with  the  debates  and  dis- 
courses that  the  various  transfers  and  imports  occasioned  in  the  receiver 
societies.  We  try  to  distance  ourselves  from  the  highly  critical  debates  of 
“forms  without  substance”  conducted  in  the  wake  of  great  upheavals  and 
dislocations  and  from  the  revolutionist  versus  evolutionist  (conservative) 
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stances  and  the  search  for  a “third  way.”  The  paradox  of  these  debates  is 
the  inherently  transnational  makeup  of  the  “national  options”  adopted. 
In  this  sense  the  Balkans  present  a true  laboratory  for  the  transnational 
study  of  ideational  visions,  political  movements  and  developmental  strat- 
egies in  the  modern  era.  There  follow  chapters  on  liberalism,  socialism, 
agrarianism,  fascism  and  (national)  communism.  There  is  no  need  to 
recapitulate  the  contents  of  the  separate  chapters.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  authors  do  not  claim  comprehensiveness  in  any  way,  and  when  treat- 
ing a certain  issue,  only  select  cases  are  considered.  The  overall  focus  on 
local  adaptations  and  ideological  inventions  aims  to  reshuffle  the  perspec- 
tive from  one  that  promotes  hegemonistic  comparisons  between  Western 
and  non-Western  realms  towards  one  that  seeks  to  unravel  the  hidden 
strings  of  transfers  and  the  mechanisms  of  their  domestication  in  their 
national  and  transnational  dimensions.  In  general,  the  book  probes  the 
possibilities  for  exploring  the  region  from  a transnational  point  of  view 
and  indicates  where  this  approach  might  be  applied. 

The  studies  in  this  volume  share  several  features.  Each  of  them,  and  all 
of  them  together,  reveal  the  intraregional  variety  of  ideological  adapta- 
tions defined  by  national  and  transnational  factors.  They  bring  together 
ongoing  theoretical  and  methodological  debates  on  the  study  of  ideologies 
and  empirical  research  embedded  in  particular  social  and  cultural-polit- 
ical contexts.  Even  when  they  do  not  discuss  it  explicitly,  the  individual 
chapters,  and  especially  the  volume  as  a whole,  unveil  the  entanglement 
and  mutual  conditioning  of  ideologies — for  instance,  between  liberal- 
ism, nationalism  and  radicalism;  between  agrarianism,  populism  and 
socialism;  and  between  fascism,  the  radical  right  and  conservatism — 
percolations  marked  by  both  conflict  and  affiliation.  This  moves  the  dis- 
cussion away  from  the  traditional  “history  of  ideas”  to  one  mindful  of 
historically  evolved  hybrids  and  of  local  dynamics.  Finally,  all  the  studies 
try  to  steer  between  the  generic  and  the  particular  aspects  of  the  given 
ideologies,  between  national  specifics  and  international  (regional  and 
European)  connectivity,  without  privileging  either. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  the  core  group  of  the  Entangled  Bal- 
kans project:  Roumen  Daskalov,  Diana  Mishkova,  Constantin  Iordachi, 
Alexander  Vezenkov  and  Tchavdar  Marinov.  The  chapter  on  socialism 
was  written  by  Blagovest  Njagulov.  The  copyediting  was  done  by  Chris 
Springer,  to  whom  we  owe  thanks  for  his  dedicated  work.  We  would  also 
like  to  cordially  thank  the  editor-in-chief  of  Brill’s  Balkan  Studies  Library, 
Zoran  Milutinovic,  for  going  far  beyond  his  official  duties  in  working  with 
us.  Additionally,  we  thank  the  anonymous  peer  reviewers  for  their  very 
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positive  reviews.  The  whole  enterprise  was  made  possible  by  a generous 
advanced  research  grant  from  the  European  Research  Council  (Grant 
Agreement  no.  230177)  under  the  European  Community’s  Seventh  Frame- 
work Program  (FP/2007-2013).  We  would  like  to  express  our  deepest  grati- 
tude to  the  ERC  for  supporting  our  endeavor. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  announce  that  there  will  be  a third  volume 
in  the  series,  dedicated  to  questions  of  how  legacies  in  the  Balkans  were 
appropriated  and  divided  by  historiographies  often  at  war  with  each  other. 
Paradoxically,  it  is  in  debates  on  such  issues  that  the  interconnectedness 
and  entanglements  of  the  Balkan  peoples  appear  most  clearly. 


“FORMS  WITHOUT  SUBSTANCE”:  DEBATES  ON  THE  TRANSFER 
OF  WESTERN  MODELS  TO  THE  BALKANS 

Diana  Mishkova  and  Roumen  Daskalov 


Modern  European  (‘Western”)  civilization  exerted  an  increasing  influence 
upon  the  Balkan  peoples  under  Ottoman  rule  during  the  Enlightenment, 
especially  during  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  ensuing 
attempts  at  reform.  Although  contacts  and  exchange  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
never  ceased,  starting  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  if  not  before,  their 
intensity  and  impact  grew  to  unprecedented  proportions.1  The  imports 
from  the  “West”  ran  the  gamut  from  material  goods  to  the  mental  and 
spiritual  sphere:  clothes,  furniture  and  various  products;  knowledge,  ideas 
and  technical  devices;  and  forms  of  social  behavior,  attitudes  and  values. 
This  influence  traveled  through  diverse  channels,  including  tradesmen 
from  within  the  Balkans  and  from  emigre  colonies,  intellectuals  educated 
abroad,  foreign  diplomats  and  travelers,  Catholic  and  Protestant  mission- 
aries, invading  armies  and  Ottoman  reformers.  Western  influence  came 
in  both  direct  and  mediated  forms.  One  characteristic  instance  of  the  lat- 
ter was  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  Romanian  principalities,  which  not 
only  brought  in  Western  and  especially  French  culture,  in  the  form  of 
French  dress  and  French  as  the  language  of  polite  society,  but  also  intro- 
duced “enlightened  constitutionalism.”  Another  such  example  was  the 
Greek  enlighteners  and  nationalists  who  transmitted  Western  ideologies 
to  the  Bulgarians  and  Romanians.2  Europeanization  was  mostly  a “natural” 
process  of  imitation  and  emulation  of  the  more  advanced.  But  in  other 
instances  it  was  a deliberate  plan  to  match  European  supremacy  (the 
Ottoman  reforms  of  the  Tanzimat  era)  or  a tactical  move  to  enlist  (or 
“manipulate”)  allies  in  Europe  in  support  of  a given  national-political 


1 Leften  Stavrianos,  “The  Influence  of  the  West  on  the  Balkans,”  in  The  Balkans  in  Tran- 
sition, eds.  Charles  and  Barbara  Jelavich  (Hamden,  CT:  Archon,  1974),  184-226. 

2 Diana  Mishkova,  “Domesticating  Modernity:  Transfer  of  Ideologies  and  Institutions 
in  Southeastern  Europe,”  in:  Konflikt  und  Koexistenz.  Die  Rechtsordnungen  Sudosteuropas 
im  1 g.  und  20.  Jahrhundert.  Bd.  I:  Rumanien,  Bulgarien,  Griechenland,  eds.  Jani  Kirov,  Gerd 
Bender  und  Michael  Stolleis  (Frankfurt  am  Main:  Vittorio  Klostermann,  2014). 
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cause.3  The  influence  continued  in  new  forms  and  increased  in  inten- 
sity after  the  establishment  of  the  Balkan  nation-states,  which  adopted 
contemporary  Western  institutions  and  laws;  ideologies;  and  intellectual, 
artistic  and  other  currents.  The  orientation  toward  Western  models  and 
the  abundance  of  Western  imports  inevitably  provoked  a reaction  within 
the  recipient  country.  This  reaction  could  not  reverse  the  irresistible  trend 
toward  “Europeanization”  but  was  able  to  mitigate  it.4 

We  will  deal  here  with  the  reception  and  adaptation  of  characteristic 
imports  and  especially  with  the  reaction  they  provoked  within  the  recipi- 
ent societies.  This  reaction  was  manifested  in  debates  about  the  borrow- 
ing of  Western  objects,  ideas  and  practices  as  well  as  their  relation  to  the 
“native”  (“indigenous”)  tradition.  The  reaction  ranged  from  thoroughly 
positive  to  totally  negative  and  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
motion of  an  alternative  path  of  development.  At  their  heart,  these  were 
debates  about  the  modes  of  domesticating  political  and  social  modernity, 
insofar  as  modernization  and  modernity — if  we  consider  only  their  meta- 
forms such  as  the  nation  and  the  nation-state — were  not  originally  driven 
by  processes  of  local  dynamics  but  were  imposed,  induced  or  borrowed 
“from  without”  (Western  and  Central  Europe)  and  “above”  (through  the 
agency  of  the  state). 

While  allowing  for  certain  typological  and  chronological  “overlapping,” 
we  can  identify  several  distinct  phases  through  which  these  debates 
proceeded  and  whose  context  largely  influenced  their  dynamics.  The 
first  phase,  from  the  late  eighteenth  century  to  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury, spans  the  era  of  the  formation  of  modern  Balkan  nationalism — the 


3 To  quote  the  architect  of  the  Romanian  state,  the  politician  and  historian  Mihail 
Kogalniceanu:  “Europe  gives  its  sympathies  to  and  supports  only  countries  that  aspire  to 

align  their  institutions  with  those  of  the  civilized  world [T]o  show  Europe  our  desire  to 

Europeanize  our  country  will  be  to  attract  the  sympathies  and  support  of  the  Great  Powers 
and  of  foreign  public  opinion.”  Cited  in  Katherine  Verdery,  National  Ideology  under  Social- 
ism (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1991),  35. 

4 The  specifics  of  the  Ottoman  imperial  legacy  notwithstanding,  this  process  was  hardly 
unique  to  the  Balkans.  As  one  analyst  observed,  “In  the  modern  era  every  society  has  had 
to  find  a way  to  confront  the  enormous  energy  produced  by  industrialism,  the  integrating 
and  dominating  power  of  capitalism,  the  corrosive  ideal  of  equality,  and  the  organizing 
demands  of  the  state  system.  And  no  society  has  been  able  to  choose  an  optimum  way 
to  face  the  challenge.  Each  has  had  to  confront  unique  and  overpowering  pressures  with 
whatever  socio-cultural  tools  it  already  had  at  its  disposal  when  the  whirlwind  struck, 
even  if  these  were  inappropriate  for  interacting  fully  with  the  new  forces”:  Gale  Stokes, 
Three  Eras  of  Political  Change  in  Eastern  Europe  (Oxford  and  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1997),  74-75- 
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emergence  of  the  ideology  of  nationhood,  of  the  national  movements 
and  of  national  consciousness  as  a cultural-political  project.  Receptivity 
to  European  ideas  among  earlier  generations  of  Balkan  intellectuals  and 
political  activists,  especially  during  the  pre-independence  period,  was 
closely  related  to  critical  attitudes  toward  Ottoman  society,  whereby  aspi- 
rations to  social  change  and  political  emancipation  often  took  the  form 
of  cultural  criticism  pushing  for  the  adoption  of  “European”  culture  and 
institutions.  Hence  in  this  phase,  the  attitude  toward  European  imports  in 
the  material  and  intellectual  sphere  was  mainly  positive,  although  opin- 
ions differed  on  the  speed  of  certain  innovations  and  their  adaptability  to 
the  “good  national  traditions.”  Under  these  circumstances  the  first  appre- 
hensions were  also  expressed  about  the  impact  of  the  imported  novelties, 
voiced  in  the  language  of  a “critique  of  fashion  crazes,”  which  intensified 
in  the  next  phase. 

The  second  phase,  from  around  the  1860s  to  World  War  I,  coincides  with 
the  establishment  and  the  consolidation  of  the  institutions  of  the  nation- 
state (even  if  the  Balkan  states  emerged  at  different  points  in  time)  and 
the  first  serious  attempts  at  “modernization  from  above.”  That  period  was 
marked  by  an  intensive  “import”  of  the  institutions  of  political  modernity 
(such  as  legal  codes,  bureaucracy,  armies  and  political  parties)  and  rapid 
structural  transformation  of  the  political-institutional  framework,  while 
implementing  various  state-driven  programs  of  social  and  cultural  reform 
(mainly  in  the  areas  of  education,  land  ownership,  transport  and  commu- 
nications infrastructure,  industry  and  taxation).  However,  it  was  widely 
held  that  the  transformation  and  adaptation  of  the  Balkan  societies  and 
cultures  of  the  time  lagged  far  behind  the  transformation  of  their  political 
infrastructure  and  legal  framework.  This  engendered  the  first  unambigu- 
ously critical  responses  to  the  application  of  “foreign  models,”  which  were 
typically  labeled  “forms  without  substance.”  Ubiquitous  Realpolitik  solu- 
tions to  issues  of  imperial  sovereignty  and  national  emancipation  after 
1848  and  the  effects  of  the  economic  crisis  of  the  1870s,  on  the  other  hand, 
further  shattered  the  hopes  previously  pinned  on  top-down  moderniza- 
tion, bona-fide  institutional  import  and  international  solidarity.  The  turn 
of  the  century  marked  this  shift  from  a generally  optimistic  and  enthu- 
siastic adoption  of  Western  institutions  toward  more  sober  and  ambiva- 
lent, if  not  yet  truly  gloomy,  attitudes  toward  the  prospects  of  imported 
modernization.  It  was  in  this  context  that  the  contemporary  stage  and  the 
future  of  native  development  were  contrasted  with  the  “Western  path;” 
eventually  the  shift  to  gloomy  attitudes  would  become  radicalized  as  a 
“third  way”  solution  in  the  wake  of  World  War  I. 
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The  interwar  period,  especially  the  1930s,  forms  a distinct  phase  in  the 
debates  around  the  Western  models,  proper  paths  of  development  and 
the  national  identity.  This  phase  was  marked  by  general  disenchantment 
with  the  West  and  a turn  toward  “native”  sources  for  inspiration.  The  cri- 
tique of  the  West  was  radicalized;  in  the  most  pessimistic  accounts  it  was 
seen  as  decadent  and  not  worth  following.  At  the  same  time,  ideas  and 
institutional  arrangements  pointing  toward  authoritarianism  and  state 
intervention  were  borrowed  from  Europe  (Italy,  Germany),  so  that  the 
critique  actually  (and  somewhat  anachronistically)  targeted  the  prewar 
liberal  West  and  its  universalist  and  progressivist  values. 

The  following  survey  will  be  organized  around  four  rhetorical  figures 
that  were  pivotal  in  structuring  the  debates:  “critique  of  fashion  crazes”; 
“forms  without  substance”;  “paths  of  development”  (and  the  “third  way”); 
and  “return  to  the  native.”  They  correspond  roughly  to  the  phases  men- 
tioned above  and  reflect  the  central  preoccupations  with,  respectively: 
the  importation  of  only  the  external  “veneer”  of  civilization  (“critique  of 
fashion  crazes”);  the  malfunctioning  of  the  imported  institutions  (“forms 
without  substance”);  the  proper  path  of  development  and  a quest  for  alter- 
natives (“third  way”);  and  the  preservation  of  cultural/national  authentic- 
ity (“return  to  the  native”).  They  functioned  simultaneously  as  rhetorical 
tools,  logical  constructs  and  arguments,  and  implicit  projects  for  change. 
Needless  to  say,  an  earlier  figure  could  persist  into  the  next  period,  and  a 
later  one  could  be  “prefigured”  in  previous  debates,  yet  the  relative  preva- 
lence of  each  at  a certain  time  can  be  easily  discerned. 

Two  limitations  of  this  work  should  be  mentioned  that  result  primarily 
from  lack  of  space  and  competence.  We  will  not  deal  with  the  position  of 
the  Orthodox  clergy/Church,  which  was  historically  the  earliest  reaction 
against  the  Western  influences.  We  will  also  not  deal  with  Ottoman  Mus- 
lim society,  which  was  exposed  to  the  same  influences,  provoking  similar, 
and  perhaps  more  negative,  reactions. 

“Critique  of  the  Fashion  Crazes” 

The  early  reactions  against  Western  influences  and  imports  in  the  Bal- 
kans often  took  the  form  of  a critique  of  foreign  “fashions,”  as  contem- 
poraries called  them.  “Fashion”  here  is  generalized — and  was  so  at  the 
time — to  include,  besides  fashion  in  the  narrow  sense  of  dress  and  other 
material  items,  the  use  of  foreign  languages  (or  words),  new  manners  and 
attitudes,  new  conventions  and  lifestyle.  The  critique  addressed  alien, 
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mechanistically  or  “mindlessly”  adopted  cultural  imports  and  influences, 
but  it  did  not  crystallize  into  a coherent  and  encompassing  critical  stance, 
let  alone  critical  theory,  towards  Western  innovations  or  institutions.  The 
debates  under  this  rubric  were  typical  of  the  pre-independence  period, 
which  lasted  until  different  dates  for  the  various  Balkan  peoples,  but 
continued  to  resurface  periodically  thereafter.  Their  social  underpinning 
was  the  emerging  conflict,  or  rather  what  was  articulated  as  a conflict, 
between  city  and  country,  the  rural  (“authentic”)  and  the  urban  (“alien,” 
“inorganic”)  way  of  life — a dichotomy  that  would  enjoy  a long  career  in 
all  regional  cultures.  The  “critique  of  fashion  crazes”  (or  cultural  critique) 
was  initially  and  most  conspicuously  voiced  against  the  wearing  of  fash- 
ionable European  clothes,  especially  by  women,  but  also  against  manners 
and  practices  of  civility,  such  as  hand-kissing  and  courting  of  women, 
walking  arm-in-arm,  paying  visits  on  invitation  (soirees)  and  dances  such 
as  the  waltz,  quadrille  and  mazurka,  as  well  as  the  use  of  foreign,  espe- 
cially French,  words.  More  often  than  not  the  innovations  came,  directly 
or  via  intermediaries,  from  France.  Thus  fashion  was  generalized  as  a la 
franca  (in  the  French  manner)  or  “Frenchism”  ( frantuzism ),  irrespective 
of  where  the  customs  actually  came  from.5  There  was  a tone  of  derision 
and  irony  in  descriptions  such  as  the  following  (from,  respectively,  1857 
and  1871): 

We  still  have  not  forgotten  the  times  when  our  Bulgarian  heads  were  shaved 
like  gourds  and  covered  with  fur  caps  [ kalpak ] while  the  head  honored  with 
a broadcloth  hat  was  considered  nobler;  these  were  replaced  by  turbans 
[chalma]  and  then  came  the  long  fezzes  and  then  the  small  violet  fezes  of 
today.  You  see  what  a success  was  achieved  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years  in  our  headgear,  but  did  such  a success  occur  in  our  brains?  Let  every- 
body ask  himself  this  question.6 

In  fact,  among  these  newly  awakened  peoples,  a person  fashionably 
dressed  in  pantalon  [French  for  “trousers”]  and  a gerok  [coat,  from  the  Ger- 
man Gerock\,  with  a watch  on  a cordon  [French  for  “chainlet”],  a pardessue 
hung  over  one  hand  and  a small  walking  stick  in  the  other,  in  gloves  and 
shiny  shoes,  and  if  he  knows  a few  French  or  German  words,  passes  for 
an  educated  man — worldly-wise.  Likewise  a woman  adorned  with  a puffy 
costume  a la  mode,  a feathery  palton  [coat]  and  hair  made  up  in  the  most 
recent  fashion — in  a bun  or  with  curls,  with  a wide-brimmed  hat  above  the 


5 About  the  “a  la  franga”  fashion  among  the  Bulgarians,  see  Nikolay  Genchev,  Frantsiya 
v balgarskoto  duhovno  vazrazhdane  (Sofia:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo  “Kliment  Ohridski,” 
1979),  385,  395-412.  The  “a  la  franga”  fashion  started  in  the  1840s  but  became  particularly 
widespread  after  the  Crimean  War  (1853-1856). 

6 Tsarigradski  vestnik,  1857,  no.  313,  cited  in  Genchev,  Frantsiya  v balgarskoto,  399. 
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eyebrows,  in  pinched  shoes,  stretched  gloves,  silky  umbrella  and  a golden 
watch  on  a long  golden  cordon — is  a veritable  madame  or  demoiselle.  A 
man  and  a woman  taking  a walk  arm-in-arm  are  already  at  the  height  of 
civilization.7 

The  critique  of  fashion  crazes  had  a deeper  dimension;  in  effect  it  repre- 
sented a critique  of  the  external  and  superficial  (and  purely  imitative)  “civ- 
ilizing,” which  did  not  constitute  real  progress.  Clothes  and  manners  are  a 
quintessential  metaphor  of  the  external — the  “appearances”  or  “looks” — 
and  of  the  false  (and  defective)  way  of  civilizing:  in  "appearances”  only, 
not  in  “essence.”  In  his  play  Civilization  Wrongly  Understood  (1871),  quoted 
above,  the  Bulgarian  playwright  Dobri  Voynikov  (1833-1878)  ridiculed  the 
false  ideas  about  things  European,  in  which,  as  he  wrote  in  the  introduc- 
tion, “the  consequence  is  misunderstood  for  the  cause  itself,  the  reflection 
for  the  very  essence,”  while  “fashion  is  taken  for  civilization.”8  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  critique  here  was  targeted  not  at  the  “European”  qual- 
ity itself,  which  enjoyed  unquestionable  prestige,  but  at  its  superficial  and 
“distorted”  understanding.  The  image  of  a monkey  “aping”  the  gestures  of 
others  without  comprehending  their  true  meaning  was  often  evoked  to  sig- 
nify this  superficial  borrowing  and  appropriation  of  “appearances”  alone. 
The  Bulgarian  national  activist  and  well-known  writer  Petko  Slaveykov 
(1827-1895)  called  this  “monkey-like  imitation”  and  the  “craze  of  aping.”9 10 
The  same  term — maimutaria — was  used  by  loan  Maiorescu  when  sharply 
criticizing,  in  1838,  the  “monkey-like  imitation  of  things  foreign,  the  inor- 
dinate love  for  everything  foreign  and  especially  French,”  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  covet  an  “external  form”  [forma  din  afara\.’’w  Periklis 


7 Dobri  Voynikov,  “Krivorazbranata  tsivilizatsiya,”  in  Dobri  Voynikov,  Izbrani  proizve- 
deniya  (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1978),  87-170,  esp.  87-88  (first  edition,  Bucharest,  1871,  1). 
In  a similarly  humorous  vein,  see  also  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Novata  moda,”  in  Petko  Slaveykov, 
Sachineniya  v osem  toma,  vol.  7 (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1978-1980),  270-273  (first  pub- 
lished in  Ruzhitsa,  no.  2 [1871]).  See  also  Rayko  Zhinzifov,  “Na  drugozemetsat,”  in  Rayko 
Zhinzifov,  Za  obshta  mayka,  za  Balgariya  (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1989),  84-86  (first  pub- 
lished in  Bratski  trud  4,  no.  45  [1862]);  Rayko  Zhinzifov,  “Evropaizam  v Shumen,”  in  Zhin- 
zifov, Za  obshta  maika,  87-89. 

8 Voynikov,  Krivorazbranata,  87.  In  the  play  itself  the  “distorted”  understanding  of 
European  civilizaton  and  progress  is  shown  to  consist  of  wearing  fashionable  clothes,  look- 
ing through  a lorgnette,  fashionable  dances,  “loose”  morals  and  manners,  courtly  compli- 
ments to  women  and  the  use  of  French  phrases  in  a conversation. 

9 Petko  Slaveykov,  “Dneshnoto  sastoyanie,”  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  7,  330-332, 
esp.  331  (initially  published  in  Chitalishte  3,  no.  1 [1872]). 

10  loan  Maiorescu,  “Corespondents  din  Craiova,”  in  Foaie  literara,  no.  16,  (April  16, 1838), 
121-123,  cited  in  Adrian  Marino,  "Din  istoria  teoriei  ‘forma  fara  fond,'  ” Anuar  de  lingvistica 
si  istorie  literara.,  vol.  19  (Iasi,  1968),  185-188. 
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Yannopoulos  described,  from  a strongly  conservative  position,  the  Greek’s 
adoration  of  things  foreign  ( xenomania ) in  a similar  way: 

He  imitates  a European,  but  he  has  no  connection  with  the  European,  and 
his  head  is  nothing  like  today’s  European  head.  Our  Westernized  man  [Espe- 
rioeidis]  is  like  the  Arab  who  goes  to  Paris  and  wears  Parisian  clothes.  He 
is  an  adorer  of  things  foreign,  because  if  you  take  this  from  him,  there  is 
nothing  left  of  him.  Take  away  his  clothes,  the  four  foreign  words,  the  drink- 
ing of  tea,  the  ten  names  that  he  keeps  repeating,  the  ten  ideas  that  he  has 
learned,  and  let  him  act.  He  is  not  able  to  think  and  to  do  even  the  smallest 
thing.  He  is  a worthless  mind,  a completely  useless  head.  His  whole  life,  his 
whole  strength,  his  whole  wisdom  consists  in  saying  and  repeating  the  four 
things  that  he  has  learned.11 

One  can  encounter  insights  in  the  sociological  mechanism  of  the  imita- 
tion (presaging  Gabriel  Tarde’s  Les  Lois  de  limitation),  whereby  the  upper 
social  strata  and  the  returnees  from  abroad  imitating  the  “Europeans” 
were,  in  turn,  followed  and  imitated  by  the  lower  layers;  the  novelties 
thus  spread  “downwards.”  Accordingly  the  critique  was  extended  to  those 
who  had  put  on  European  airs  and  paraded  with  European  clothes,  man- 
ners, or  knowledge  without  real  comprehension  of,  or  even  interest  in, 
foreign  culture.12 

Tellingly,  Western  European  “Orientalists”  and  local  critics  were  basi- 
cally united  in  their  assessment  that  contact  with  Western  civilization  had 
resulted  in  the  embrace  of  its  vices,  not  its  benefits  and  values.  And  the 
richer  the  “copycats,”  the  more  preposterous  the  result.  An  English  observer 
described  the  symptoms  of  moral  decay  among  the  Romanian  boyar 
class  in  the  following  terms:  “They  confound  whatever  is  most  degrad- 
ing in  luxury  with  the  fair  fruit  of  civilization,  and  in  their  rude  adoption 
of  European  manners,  they  plunge  into  promiscuous  debauchery.”13  The 
Frenchman  Albert  Malet,  a tutor  of  Serbian  king  Aleksandar  Obrenovic, 
commented  in  1893  on  the  “parody  of  our  West”  that  the  Europeanization 
of  Serbia  had  produced:  “The  external  luster  of  civilization  is  what  testifies 


11  Periklis  Yannopoulos,  “I  Xenomania,”  0 Noumas,  no.  5,  January  16, 1903. 

12  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Petna  v nashiya  obshtestven  zhivot,”  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol. 
7,  24-28  (initially  published  in  Makedoniya  5 [1871],  no.  4).  See  also  Lyuben  Karavelov, 
“Otivat  pateta,  a se  vrashtat  gaski,”  in  Lyuben  Karavelov,  Sabrani  sachineniya  v dvanadeset 
toma,  vol.  5 (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1985),  335-340  (initially  published  in  Nezavisimost  4 
[1874],  no.  13). 

13  William  MacMichael,  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople  in  the  Years  of  1 81/,  1818 
(London:  John  Murray,  1818),  118,  cited  in  Victor  Taki,  “Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  the  Eyes 
of  Russian  Observers  in  the  First  Half  of  the  19th  Century,”  East  Central  Europe/ECE  32 
(2005),  nos.  1-2, 113. 
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in  favor  of  the  Serbs  and  what  deceives  a passing  foreigner.  The  luster  of 
civilization,  cracking  in  a thousand  places,  is  what  is  revealed  to  anyone 
who  could  examine  everything  without  hurry  and  in  detail,  thus  turning 
him  into  an  opponent  of  the  initial  false  image.”14 

The  parody  of  adopting  the  luster  of  European  modernity  without  its 
material  base  and  motivation  was  formulated  thus  by  the  aforementioned 
Petko  Slaveykov: 

We  live  in  Europe  but  we  are  not  European,  we  put  on  European  clothes,  but 
we  have  not  taken  off  the  ignorance.  We  see  and  aspire  to  progress,  but  we 
still  do  not  understand  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  set  in  motion These  and  other  things  we  have  not  as  yet  under- 

stood; and,  above  all,  what  is  needed  is  work,  activity,  vigor! ...  As  for  now, 
with  our  clothes,  with  our  ridiculous  claims  to  Europeanness  [evropeystvo], 
we  are  nothing  but  an  anachronism  in  Europe.15 

As  late  as  1902,  Jovan  Skerlic  (1877-1914),  a leading  Serbian  literary  histo- 
rian and  Westernizer,  kept  drawing  attention  to  the  persisting  divergence 
between  “appearances,”  or  trappings,  and  “essences,”  or  the  driving  forces 
of  a genuine  culture: 

There  are  many  people  who  recite  litanies  against  the  “rotten  West,”  who 
talk  about  some  “Serbian”  or  “Slav  culture”  with  inspiration,  while  they  have 
received  from  the  same  “rotten  West”  their  clothes,  their  habits,  institutions, 
appetites,  but  they  have  not  received  that  which  makes  the  West  great,  and 
what  it  can  teach  us  well:  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity,  freedom,  initiative, 
a serene,  active  and  steady  spirit — which  created  all  Western  civilization.16 

Opinions  nonetheless  were  not  necessarily  consensual  on  all  counts,  par- 
ticularly on  the  actual  relationship  between  “outer”  emulation  and  “inner” 
transformation.  There  were  those  like  Alecu  Russo  (1819-1859),  one  of 


14  Albert  Malet,  Dnevniksa  srbskog  dvora.  1832-1834  (Belgrade:  Clio,  1999),  204.  For  other 
testimonies  about  the  disparity  between  form  and  substance  in  Serbia,  see  Latinka  Perovic, 
“Serbia  v modernizatsionnykh  protsessakh  XIX-XX  vekov,”  in  Chelovek  na  Baikanakh. 
Sotsiokul’turnye  izmereniya  protsessa  modernizatsii  na  Baikanakh  (seredina  XIX — seredina 
XX  vj,  ed.  R.P.  Grishina  (St.  Petersburg:  Aleteia,  2007),  16-40,  esp.  19-22.  Observations  of 
contemporary  Russian  commentators  are  collected  in  Russkie  0 Serbii  i serbakh,  ed.  A.L. 
Shemyakin  (St.  Petersburg:  Aleteia,  2006). 

15  Petko  Slaveykov,  “De  sme  i kak  sme?”  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  5,  229  (initially 
published  in  Gayda  3 [1866],  no.  7).  In  a similar  sense  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Osnovite  na 
dneshnata  tsivilizatsiya,”  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  5,  398-401  (initially  published  in 
Makedoniya  1 [1867],  no.  35). 

16  Jovan  Srerlic,  Feljtoni,  skice  i govori  (Belgrade:  Prosveta,  1964),  66-67,  cited  in  Zoran 
Milutinovic,  Getting  over  Europe:  The  Construction  of  Europe  in  Serbian  Culture  (Amster- 
dam and  New  York:  Rodopi,  2011),  73. 
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the  leading  figures  of  the  Romanian  1848  generation  and  an  opponent  of 
impetuous  Western  imports,  for  whom  the  switch  from  Oriental  to  Euro- 
pean dress  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  merely  a 
matter  of  fashion  but  an  expression  of  a deeper  conversion  in  mentality 
and  society.  Modern  Romanian  society  and  its  institutions,  Russo  main- 
tained, were  being  born  simultaneously  with  the  change  in  garments: 

A harbinger  of  the  modem  history  of  the  Romanian  lands  is  inevitably  the 
change  of  clothing.  Contemporary  civilization  is  a logical  act  of  relinquish- 
ing the  old  attire.  The  new  ideas  invaded  our  country  together  with  the 
trousers,  more  frightening  than  Tartar  invasions;  as  fast  as  you  could  light 
a fire,  they  burned  down  sacsari,  sLicuri,  mestii,  giubele  [items  of  traditional 
Romanian  dress]  and  the  whole  ancient  wardrobe.17 

The  actual  stakes  in  the  change  of  appearances  were,  therefore,  important 
precisely  because  it  was  rightly  sensed  that  appearances  could  change 
essences.  Foreign  borrowings  and  imitations  were  deemed  to  be  signs  of 
estrangement  from  one’s  national  character  and  subversion  of  the  tradi- 
tional foundations  of  communal  life,  all  the  more  so  as  the  model  of  emu- 
lation represented  a huge  contrast  to  the  existing  lifestyle.  They  were  thus 
acutely  perceived  as  leading  to  the  demoralization  and  dissolution  of  the 
community  and  engendered  “conservative”  moral  critiques  even  on  behalf 
of  modernizing  (and  enlightened)  national  activists: 

The  greater  our  so-called  civilizing  and  tinting  in  the  same  hue  as  Europe, 
and  the  more,  together  with  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  we  come  to 
know  the  peculiar  life  of  the  older  nations,  the  more  one  feels  the  vanish- 
ing of  the  simplicity  and  the  sobriety  that  had  distinguished  our  private  life 
before.  The  blind  rush  to  catch  up  with  the  foreigners  and  to  become  exactly 
as  they  are  has  made  us  contemptuous  of  what  is  our  own  and  to  dislike 
everything  that  is  ours.  The  more  we  supposedly  advance,  the  further  we 
move  away  from  the  life  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  and  the  nearer  we 
come  to  our  ruin  without  being  aware  of  it,  and  even  in  the  false  belief 
that  we  are  catching  up  with  those  that  we  see  ahead  of  us  on  the  path  of 

life The  desire  and  diligence  of  our  people  to  educate  itself,  the  love  for 

everything  new  which  has  seized  it,  without  the  requisite  strict  religious  and 
moral  instmction,  became  and  are  increasingly  becoming  tools  of  corrup- 
tion and  disintegration  rather  than  of  moral  improvement . . ,18 


17  Alecu  Russo,  Studie  moldovana  (1851),  http://ro.wikisource.org/wiki/Studie_moldo 
van%C4%83  (accessed  February  29,  2012). 

18  Slaveykov,  “Dneshnoto  sastoyanie,”  330.  In  a moralistic  vein,  see  also  Dobri  Voynikov, 
Krivorazbranata,  88-89.  Voynikov  deplored,  among  other  things,  the  weakening  of  religion 
and  of  respect  for  older  people,  as  well  as  the  shamelessness  in  relations  between  young 
people. 
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“Nothing  links  us  with  our  past  anymore,”  Alecu  Russo  lamented  in  the 
same  vein,  “yet  without  a past,  society  is  crippled.  The  nations  that  lost 
connection  with  their  forefathers’  customs  are  unstable  nations  or,  as  the 
popular  saying  goes,  neither  fish  nor  flesh.”19  On  this  point,  in  fact,  the 
traditional  elites’  social  conservatism  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  con- 
cerns of  the  emerging  nationalist  elites.  Breaches  in  pre-existing  customs 
and  the  undermining  of  the  traditional  way  of  life  would  not  have  been 
experienced  as  so  harmful  and  dangerous  had  they  not  been  perceived 
as  a threat  to  the  national  consciousness,  right  at  the  time  when  it  was 
being  constructed  and  consolidated.  Above  all,  it  was  the  craving  for 
national  determination  and  a distinct  national  individuality  (“identity,” 
as  we  would  call  it  today)  that  engendered  anxiety  over  opening  wide 
to  foreign  influences  and  imitation.  As  Slaveykov  dramatically  framed  it: 
“to  cease  to  exist  as  a people — we  who  are  only  just  beginning  to  revive 
our  national  life!”20  Such  apprehensions  seem  to  have  been  at  the  root 
of  the  cultural  criticism  of  “Europeanization”  by  enlightened  elites  and 
national  “awakeners”  who  had  undertaken  to  build  the  national  con- 
sciousness. As  early  as  1806,  an  ardent  call  for  freedom  for  the  Greeks 
equated  foreign  “appearances,”  the  imitation  of  foreigners  and  marriages 
to  foreigners  with  treason  and  moral  decay: 

So  little  do  they  [the  Greek  merchants]  care  for  our  motherland  that  most 
of  them  make  every  effort  to  imitate  the  bad  morals  of  foreigners,  so  as 
no  longer  to  be  known  as  Greeks If  any  one  of  them  understands  a for- 

eign language,  then  they  read  with  pleasure  the  dramas  of  the  theatres,  or 
more  precisely,  meaningless  poets,  but  they  consider  perhaps  Plutarch  and 

Xenophon  to  be  Americans But  what  can  I say  about  those  who,  to  our 

misfortune,  are  not  few,  who  to  estrange  themselves  for  ever  from  Greece 
and  to  forget  even  its  name,  have  decided  with  extreme  foolishness  to  take 
a foreign  woman  in  a foreign  land  for  a wife.  0 unbearable  shame!  [. . .]  But 
what,  I wonder,  prompts  you  to  take  a foreigner  for  a wife.  Is  Greece  perhaps 
short  of  girls?  Has  Aphrodite,  perhaps,  fled  from  her  first  temple?  What  has 
so  blinded  you,  so  that  the  painted  and  most  impudent  faces  of  the  most 
immoral  foreigners . . . appear  to  you  more  beautiful?21 


19  Alecu  Russo,  Studie  moldovana. 

20  Chtlalishte  3,  no.  1 (1872),  31.  There  were  some,  like  Rayko  Zhinzifov,  who  opposed  all 
sorts  of  cultural  imports  (dress,  dances,  languages,  foreign  words)  from  an  openly  Slavo- 
phile position  in  the  name  of  the  preservation  of  traditional  patriarchal  morality. 

21  EUinikiNomarkkia,  itoi  logos  peri  Eleftherias . . . Syntetheiste  kaitypois  ekdotheis . . . pros 
opheleian  ton  Ellinon.  Para  Anonymou  tou  Ellinos  (Italy,  1806),  cited  in  The  Movement  for 
Greek  Independence  1770-7&;:  A Collection  of  Documents,  ed.  Richard  Clogg  (London:  Mac- 
millan, 1976),  106-117.  This  anonymous  treatise  is  conventionally  attributed  to  Joannis 
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The  aim  of  such  diatribes  against  the  “foreign  assimilation”  of  rich  and 
foreign-educated  Greek  youth  was  to  help  engineer  a social  transforma- 
tion: to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  upper-class  Greeks  (“rich  in  money 
and  useful  ideas”),  inside  and  outside  the  Empire,  to  secure  the  nation’s 
advancement  and  the  freedom  that  the  “immoral  foreigners”  enjoyed. 

Censures  of  this  kind  are  often  inherently  ambiguous  and  inconsistent, 
combining  admiration  for  the  West’s  progress  (and  rejection  of  “Oriental” 
backwardness)  and  fear  over  the  "contamination”  of  the  nation  with  West- 
ern influence  and  “cosmopolitanism.”  The  building  of  a national  identity 
and  cohesiveness  was  essentially  a two-part  process  involving  imitation 
and  competition  at  the  same  time.  The  same  ambivalence  characterized 
the  paradoxical  logic  that  underlay  the  formation  of  national  ideologies: 
the  very  idea  of  nationhood  and  the  discourses  of  national  uniqueness 
were  forged  in  a context  of  intense  international  exchanges  and  a shared 
matrix  of  producing  difference.22  The  universalization  of  the  notion  and 
the  discourse  of  national  uniqueness  and  the  existence  of  a narrative  of 
national  authenticity  available  and  utilized  across  Europe  drew  its  author- 
ity precisely  because  it  applied  transnationally,  and  national  uniqueness 
was  conveyed  to  the  international  audience  through  a common  “Euro- 
pean” language.  It  was  thus  the  transnational  discourses,  exchange  and 
entanglements  that  shaped  and  legitimated  nations  and  established  their 
supposed  differences.  Reflecting  on  the  “critical  spirit  in  the  Romanian 
culture”  (as  he  titled  his  1909  book),  Garabet  Ibraileanu  might  have  had 
something  similar  in  mind  when  stating  that  “Western  influence  and  the 
ascendance  of  Romanian  culture  took  place  at  the  same  time.”23 

That  being  said,  it  is  important  to  note  the  significant  differences 
between  the  moderate  (conservative)  liberal  and  the  radical  liberal  cur- 
rents regarding  the  relationship  between  the  national  and  the  foreign, 
the  traditional  and  the  modern.  When  radical  liberals  like  the  Bulgarian 
revolutionary  and  man  of  letters  Lyuben  Karavelov  (1834/5-1879)  advo- 
cated the  peoples’  right  to  “their  own  national  development,  their  own 
internal  self-rule  corresponding  to  their  national  customs  and  character,” 


Kolettis  (1773-1847),  activist  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  and  future  Greek  prime 
minister. 

22  See,  for  example,  Anne-Marie  Thiesse,  “National  Identities:  A Transnational  Para- 
digm,” in  Revisiting  Nationalism:  Theories  and  Processes,  eds.  A.  Dieckhoff  and  Ch.  Jaffrelot 
(New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2005),  122-143;  JoeP  Leerssen,  National  Thought  in  Europe: 
A Cultural  History  (Amsterdam:  Amsterdam  University  Press,  2006). 

23  Garabet  Ibraileanu,  Spiritul  critic  in  cultura  romaneasca  (Iasi:  Viata  Romaneasca, 
1922)  (first  published  in  1908),  6. 
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they  did  so  not  in  order  to  preserve  the  inherited  tradition,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  “principle  of  nationality”  prescribing  that  each  nationality  should 
“rule  itself  according  to  its  proper  rights  and  customs  and  protect  its  lan- 
guage and  identity  from  foreign  influence.”24  More  notably  still,  they  saw 
little  reason  for  concern  on  the  subject  of  Western  imports  and  emula- 
tion: “Each  imitation  and  innovation,  including  fashions,  is  good  for  the 
nation’s  life”;  inevitably,  “each  nation  starts  out  first  by  adopting  what  is 
shining  from  the  outside,  and  only  afterwards  it  transforms  its  brains  as 
well.  Each  society  should  go  through  the  fashion  disease . . .”  ft  was,  how- 
ever, up  to  the  critics  to  “leave  only  what  brings  in  positive  and  unequivo- 
cal benefit.”25 

On  the  same  radical  liberal  grounds  the  Serbian  modernist  Jovan 
Skerlic,  quoted  above,  attacked  “the  so-called  ‘men  of  the  people,’”  the 
populist  Serbian  Radicals: 

The  fate  of  democracy  in  Serbia  depends  on  uprooting  that  patriarchal  con- 
servatism and  reactionary  demagogy,  which  leads  to  all  that  is  bad  not  only 
in  radicalism  but  in  our  entire  political  life.  And  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
is  possible  to  say  with  full  justification:  democracy  in  Serbia  will  either  be 
European,  or  will  not  be  at  all.  [. . .]  and  for  us  there  is  only  one  cure:  to  open 
wide  our  doors  to  the  West  and  its  ideas,  the  West  which  thinks,  which  acts, 
which  creates,  which  lives  a full  and  intensive  life,  the  only  one  worthy  of 
being  called  human  life.26 

Differences  of  opinion  on  this  issue  came  to  divide  the  otherwise  quite 
coherent  Westernizing,  French-oriented  Romanian  liberal  camp  as  well. 
The  view  that  modernization  should  not  be  a process  of  mere  imitation 
but  present  a synthesis  between  European  and  traditional  local  structures 
already  originated  with  the  generation  of  1848 — the  one  that  was  later 
blamed  by  the  conservatives  for  putting  Romania  on  the  road  of  “indis- 
criminate” Westernization.  Many  leading  representatives  of  this  Euro- 
peanized revolutionary  generation — such  as  Costache  Negruzzi,  Alecu 
Russo,  Vasile  Alecsandri,  Costache  Negri,  Mihail  and  Alecu  Kogalniceanu, 
Ion  Ionescu  de  la  Brad,  Heliade  Radulescu,  Ion  Ghica  and  B.P.  Hasdeu — 
attacked  blind  emulation  by  pointing  to  the  unsuitable,  underdeveloped 
conditions  of  their  society.  They  demanded  respect  for  the  positive  national 


24  Lyuben  Karavelov,  “Kakvo  ni  tryabva?”  Zastava  4,  no.  32,  March  14,  1869;  Svoboda  2, 
no.  24,  November  27,  1871. 

25  Lyuben  Karavelov,  “Krivorazbranata  tsivilizatsiya,”  Svoboda  2,  no.  20, 1871. 

26  Cited  in  Ivan  Colovic,  The  Politics  of  Symbol  in  Serbia  (London:  Hurst,  2002), 
101-102. 
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traditions  and  argued  for  the  need  for  selective  “critical”  borrowings  and 
gradual  adaptation  of  the  achievements  of  civilization.  As  early  as  1859, 
when  the  massive  modern  legislation  was  still  in  preparation,  C.  Negruzzi 
noted,  “A  simple,  patriarchal  people,  occupied  mostly  with  tilling  of  land, 
is  in  no  need  for  such  abundance  of  laws,  which  are  the  appanage  of  the 
civilized  nations,  and  for  such  a mire  of  forms  which  often  devours  the 
contents.”27  Significantly,  rejoinders  such  as  these,  coming  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the  modernizers,  emerged  in  all  three  Romanian  “provinces,” 
Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  Transylvania,  despite  their  disparate  historical, 
social  and  intellectual  circumstances. 

The  divisions  crystallizing  around  the  attitudes  of  the  educated  Greeks 
towards  Western  imports  were  significant  enough  to  produce  two  oppos- 
ing camps.  Romaios  was  the  term  used  to  describe  the  type  of  Greek 
who  represented  the  traditional  way  of  life  with  its  Ottoman  imprint  and 
attachment  to  folk  culture  and  to  demotic  Greek.  Hellene,  by  contrast, 
stood  for  those  Greeks  who  looked  to  the  West,  stressed  the  classical  roots 
of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  sought  to  move  as  far  as  possible  away  from 
the  legacy  of  the  Ottoman  era.  This  division,  however,  did  not  match  that 
between  “conservatives”/traditionalists  and  “liberals”/Europeanists,  as  the 
respective  stances  towards  the  use  of  (the  “living”)  demotic  Greek  or  (arti- 
ficially archaicized)  katharevousa  as  a codified  literary  language  clearly 
demonstrate.  Those  appreciative  of  the  West  of  the  Enlightenment  (like 
Adamantios  Korais)  turned  out  to  be  “conservative”  on  the  issue  of  lan- 
guage, while  Alexander  Pallis,  the  translator  of  the  Gospels  into  demotic, 
was  particularly  incensed  over  the  Greeks’  imitation  of  foreign  practices. 
In  his  words,  this  led  to  "Levantinism,”  meaning  contamination  of  national 
Greek  culture  by  European  customs  and  ways.28 

The  debates  on  the  railroads — the  technical  wonder  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  a symbol  of  modernity — deserve  special  mention  in  this 
context,  as  they  marshal  all  the  fears  connected  with  the  West  and  mod- 
ernization. Indeed,  they  may  be  seen  as  a litmus  displaying  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  reactions  against  foreign  novelties:  from  conservative  moralism, 
often  (strangely  enough)  mingled  with  laissez-faire  economic  attitudes, 


27  Adrian  Marino,  “Din  istoria  teoriei  ‘forma  fara  fond,’  ” Anuar  de  lingvistica  si  istorie 
literara,  vol.  19  (Iasi,  1968),  185-187.  Cf.  Ibraileanu,  Spiritul  Critic  in  Cultura  Romaneasca, 
43-152,  208-217. 

28  See,  among  others,  Gerasimos  Augustinos,  Consciousness  and  History:  Nationalist 
Critics  of  Greek  Society  1897-7974  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Quarterly,  1977),  esp.  7-24, 
149-150  note  13, 151  note  46. 
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to  economic  nationalism  and  protectionism,  typically  coupled  with  pro- 
Western  political  values.  Even  as  late  as  the  1880s,  the  peasant  deputies  in 
the  Serbian  Skupstina  (National  Assembly)  saw  railroads  as  a hostile  force 
threatening  the  Serbian  people  with  economic  subordination  to  foreign 
capital  and  the  traditional  life-world  with  extinction.  In  the  words  of  a 
priest,  M.  Djuric,  the  railroad  was  a “cold  snake,  which  the  Serbian  people 
will  warm  in  its  bosom  until  being  swallowed  by  it.”  Thirty  years  later,  in 
1910,  Djuric  continued  to  affirm  that  “the  snake  crawling  from  the  West” 
had  strangled  Serbia,  and  the  simple  but  glorious  Serb  customs  had  suc- 
cumbed to  those  of  the  Western  nations.29 

The  prominent  Bulgarian  poet  and  national  (and  social)  revolutionary 
Hristo  Botev  (1848-1876)  proclaimed  himself,  in  1875,  against  the  railways. 
But  his  rationale  was  different.  Socially,  railroads,  he  argued,  favored  small 
interest  groups — construction  companies  and  governments — and  did  not 
benefit  the  people.  Economically,  the  import  of  cheaply  manufactured 
goods  ruined  handicrafts,  while  the  export  of  raw  materials  impover- 
ished the  country.  In  terms  of  national  security,  railroads  could  be  used 
by  enemies  for  military  purposes.  Morally,  they  had  a corrupting  effect 
because  they  opened  up  the  country  to  opportunists  and  the  evils  of  civi- 
lization.30 Botev’s  reaction,  however,  was  an  extreme  one.  For  most  Bul- 
garian critics,  the  real  question  was  not  whether  to  be  “for”  or  “against” 
modern  technologies.  Nor  did  they  doubt  the  need  for,  and  the  benefits 
from,  the  modern  means  of  transportation  as  such.  But  they  were  afraid 
that,  given  the  economic  disparities  between  the  countries  in  the  region 
and  “Europe,”  railroads  would  become  an  instrument  of  colonial  expan- 
sion and  domination.  The  small  and  underdeveloped  economies  with 
negligible  exports  risked  being  flooded  by  Western  goods,  which  would 
stifle  the  incipient  native  industries.  To  quote  another  Bulgarian  national 
leader,  Todor  Ikonomov:  “This  [the  railroad]  is  good,  but  not  for  us.  Our 
goodwill  consists  of  the  consolation  that  we  have  helped  the  Europeans 
to  derive  all  possible  benefits  from  our  fatherland  and  to  turn  us  gradually 
into  their  slaves,  if  not  physically,  then  at  least  mentally.”31  In  general,  the 


29  Cited  in  Andrei  Shemyakin,  “Sebskoe  obshtestvo  na  rubezhe  XIX-XX  veka:  tradit- 
sionalizm  i modernizatsiya.  Vzgliad  iznutri,”  in  Chelovek  na  Baikanakh,  31-49,  esp.  47-48. 

30  Hristo  Botev,  “Zheleznitsite  sa  vredni  za  nas,”  in  Hristo  Botev,  Sachineniya  v dva 
toma,  vol.  2 (Sofia,  Balgarski  pisatel,  1986),  117-120  (initially  published  in  Zname  1,  no.  17 
[1875]). 

31  Todor  Ikonomov,  “Prazdni  nadezhdi,”  Turtsiya  7,  no.  34,  October  9,  1871,  cited  in 
Desislava  Lilova,  “Barbarians,  Civilized  People  and  Bulgarians:  Definition  of  Identity 
in  Textbooks  and  the  Press  (1830-1878),”  in  We,  the  People:  Politics  of  National  Peculiarity 
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debate  on  the  railroads  was  directed  not  against  the  project  of  modernity 
as  such,  but  against  the  unequal  chances  of  those  who  wanted  to  take  part 
in  it.  It  was  not  counter-modern  but  rather  anti-European,  in  the  sense 
of  being  directed  against  a hegemonic  imperialist  “West.”  The  prescribed 
antidote  was  economic  development  that  would  make  the  railroads  prof- 
itable for  the  Balkan  countries  as  well.  It  was  precisely  the  European  tech- 
nologies and  the  economic  contacts  with  the  West  that  confronted  the 
Balkan  elites  with  the  most  serious  problem  underlying  the  “adaptation” 
of  the  project  of  modernity — the  enormous  and  conspicuous  economic 
disparity  that  made  Europe  appear  in  the  adverse  role  of  a colonizer.32 
As  a turn-of-the-century  Greek  nationalist  critic,  Perikles  Giannopoulos, 
graphically  described  it:  “. . . all  the  Small  States  [were  used]  as  latrines  for 
[the  West’s]  commercial  and  industrial  constipation . . ,”33 

The  economic  consequences  of  the  desire  for  “shiny”  European  goods 
in  particular  became  a matter  of  concern  quite  early.  The  gap  between 
desired  consumption  and  economic  capacities  was  found  to  lead  a back- 
ward society  to  wastefulness  or  even  ruin.  The  import  of  European  “fash- 
ions” was  felt  to  be  particularly  destructive  because  it  engendered  new 
tastes,  expectations  and  needs  that  could  not  be  satisfied  by  local  producers 
and  led  to  the  ruin  of  traditional  handicrafts,  as  pointed  out  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  where  it  is  represented  as  hindering  actual  advancement: 

So  the  civilizing  of  the  Bulgarian  started  in  the  wrong  way:  from  dress  to 
mind,  from  tail  to  head,  from  body  to  soul — and  all  this  undermined  our 
handicrafts  because  it  made  them  superfluous  for  the  needs  of  our  new  life 
and  because  our  crafts  could  not  adapt  to  our  new  needs,  could  not  satisfy 
the  demands  for  new  garments  and  our  new  fashion  requirements . . . Thus 
fashion  was  mistaken  for  progress,  whereas  fashion  is  no  more  a progress 
than  the  smoke  of  a steamship  or  a locomotive  is  its  driving  force.34 

Decades  later,  the  problem  remained  the  same.  It  was  described  by  Bulgar- 
ian sociologist  Ivan  Hadzhiyski  (1907-1944)  as  the  replication  of  European 
consumption  patterns  without  the  adoption  of  a corresponding  organi- 
zation of  production  (and  adequate  capital  and  markets).  The  high  con- 
sumption standards  were  accessible  only  for  the  higher  classes.  Among 
the  social  consequences  of  their  being  imitated  by  the  intelligentsia 


in  Southeastern  Europe,  ed.  Diana  Mishkova  (Budapest  and  New  York:  Central  European 
University  Press,  2009),  200. 

32  Lilova,  Barbarians,  Civilized  People,  200-202. 

33  Cited  in  Augustinos,  Consciousness  and  History,  77. 

34  Hristo  Dimitrov,  Modata  razrushava  balgarskite  zanayati  (Sofia,  1900),  4-5. 
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and  the  civil  servants  were  the  escalation  of  spoils  politics  ( partizanstvo ), 
job  hunting,  corruption  of  civil  service,  demoralization  of  public  life  and 
social  vices.35 

The  emulation  of  the  advanced  world  by  the  less  developed  has  been  at 
the  core  of  one  of  the  theories  of  underdevelopment,  whereby  the  latter 
is  explained  by  what  is  known  as  the  “demonstration  effect.”  Essentially, 
this  theory  maintains  that  the  more  developed  countries  create  patterns 
of  consumption  and  foster  aspirations  among  the  populations  in  the  less 
developed  world  to  acquire  the  same  goods,  accompanied  by  a feeling  of 
deprivation  if  these  are  not  satisfied.  People  are  not  content  with  what  they 
have.  When  it  is  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  production  capaci- 
ties, the  revolution  in  tastes  and  aspirations  has  ruinous  consequences 
(such  as  outflow  of  capital  and  diminishing  of  savings).  Investment  in 
the  outward  trappings  of  state  power  and  its  military  might  by  raising 
loans  acts  in  the  same  way.  If  the  level  of  consumption  demonstrated  by 
the  center  cannot  be  reached,  the  feelings  of  frustration  and  deprivation 
in  the  peripheries  increase,  even  if  conditions  objectively  improve  and 
consumption  grows  (thus  indicating  the  relative  nature  of  “deprivation”).36 
According  to  Andrew  Janos,  the  proponent  of  this  theory  for  Eastern 
Europe,  the  West’s  lead  on  the  road  of  development  is  one  type  of  process, 
while  the  reaction  to  it  in  backward  countries  is  a qualitatively  different 
one,  most  often  expressed  as  an  urge  for  emulation  that  does  not  lead  to 
a significant  change.37  What  is  interesting  here  is  the  “transfer”  of  first- 
hand contemporaries’  observations  to  later  theoretical  elaborations.  The 
underdevelopment  theory  of  the  “demonstration  effect”  draws  directly  on 
contemporary  discussions  about  the  effects  of  mimetic  modernization  of 
“appearances”  and  the  disparity  between  aspirations  and  means. 


35  Ivan  Hadzhiyski,  “Optimistichna  teoriya  za  nashiya  narod,”  in  Ivan  Hadzhiyski, 
Sachineniya  v dva  toma,  vol.  1 (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1974),  25-46,  esp.  43-44. 

36  Andrew  Janos,  “The  Politics  of  Backwardness  in  Continental  Europe,  1780-1945,” 
World  Politics  41,  no.  3 (1989),  325-358,  esp.  325-329,  355-356;  Andrew  Janos,  The  Politics 
of  Backwardness  in  Hungary  7825-7945  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1982), 

315-316. 

37  Andrew  Janos,  “Modernization  and  Decay  in  Historical  Perspective:  The  Case  of 
Romania,”  in  Social  Change  in  Romania,  1860-1940,  ed.  Kenneth  Jowitt  (Berkeley:  University 
of  California  Press,  1978),  72-116,  esp.  74,  U3-ii4. 
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“Forms  without  Substance”: 

The  Critique  of  Imported  Institutions 

Most  of  the  Balkan  nation-states  were  created  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  through  secession  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They 
emerged  with  the  help  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  big  European  pow- 
ers and  followed  contemporary  Western  models  of  state-building:  consti- 
tutional monarchies,  centralized  state  administrations,  national  school 
systems  with  mandatory  primary  education,  standing  armies  and  national 
cultural  institutions  (universities,  academies,  libraries  and  museums). 
Generally  speaking,  political  Europeanization — that  is,  state  and  nation 
formation — was  the  first  major  sphere  of  actual  modernization  of  the  self- 
governing  Balkan  societies.  Its  priority  proceeded  from  the  widely  held 
assumption  that  only  the  institutions  that  had  crystallized  in  the  lead- 
ing European  states  could  create  a suitable  climate  for,  and  largely  pre- 
cipitate, the  social  and  economic  changes  that  had  brought  prosperity  to 
Western  societies.  The  apparent  difficulty  of  this  task  ensued  from  the  fact 
that  the  newly  created  Balkan  states  did  not  draw  on,  but  had  to  assert 
themselves  against,  pre-existing  political  and  legal  institutions.  Together 
with  the  ambition  of  the  “nationally  responsible”  elites  to  gain  full  mem- 
bership in  the  European  club  of  states,  it  portended  copious  borrowing 
from  Western  political  models  and  ideas. 

These  models  were  transferred  very  quickly.  Within  one  decade, 
between  i860  and  1870,  the  nascent  Romanian  state  adopted  almost  the 
whole  package  of  European  institutions  and  legislation.  It  was  the  small 
but  strongly  “Europeanized”  Romanian  elite,  drawing  heavily  on  the 
French  brand  of  liberalism  and  romanticism,  that  presided  over  the  uni- 
fication and  independence  of  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via (known  since  1866  as  Romania)  and  over  Romanian  modernization 
during  the  nineteenth  century.38  The  first  generation  of  Serb  liberal  mod- 
ernizers who  strove  to  curb  Serbia’s  autocratic  government  was  swayed 
by  the  ideas  of  the  French  post-revolutionary  Left  and  of  English  parlia- 
mentarism. The  German  liberal  doctrine  and,  with  it,  the  moderate  lib- 
eral reformism  and  the  model  of  the  Prussian-type  Rechtsstaat  prevailed 
over  the  second  generation — that  of  the  liberals  in  power.  In  Greece, 


38  On  the  mechanisms  and  consequences  of  the  cultural  transfer  of  the  ideas  of  Roman- 
ticism, liberalism  and  revolutionary  nationalism  from  France  in  the  Romanian  principali- 
ties, see  Catherine  Durandin,  Revolution  a la  Jrangaise  ou  a la  russe  (Paris:  PUF,  1989). 
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conversely,  it  was  the  autocratic  administration  of  the  Bavarian  regency 
and  King  Otho  that  sought  to  modernize  the  state  and  centralize  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  strong  resistance  of  local  potentates.  But  Otho’s  ideal 
of  conservative  autocracy  could  not  assert  itself  and  was  curtailed  in  1843, 
as  in  Prince  Milos’s  Serbia  in  1838,  by  a constitution.  The  rudiments  of  the 
Bulgarian  state  were  laid  down  during  the  two  years  of  Russian  admin- 
istration that  followed  the  Russo-Turkish  “war  of  liberation”  (1877-1878). 
These  included  the  adoption  of  a liberal  constitution  and  the  staffing  of 
a civil  service  with  persons  trained  in  the  rules  and  practices  of  Russian 
administration.  The  full-scale  introduction  of  formal  law  took  place  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Although  most  of  the  Bulgarian  intelligentsia  had 
studied  in  Russia,  the  Bulgarian  liberals,  who  were  broadly  represented  in 
all  the  major  political  parties,  were  inspired  by  various  Western  European 
legal  and  political  models.  For  the  most  part,  however,  theirs  was  a kind  of 
liberalism  strongly  tinged  by  Russian  radicalism,  populism  and  nihilism. 

In  all  Balkan  states  Europe’s  authority,  particularly  regarding  institu- 
tional and  legal  arrangements,  was  initially  very  strong,  not  only  because 
these  states  were  all  the  creations  of  great-power  negotiation  and  bicker- 
ing over  spheres  of  influence,  but  above  all  by  virtue  of  the  European  ori- 
entation of  the  local  educated  strata.  As  a Bulgarian  author  later  remarked, 
the  unconditional  openness  to  European  influences  in  the  initial  period 
appeared  to  have  struck  with  the  force  of  a natural  disaster: 

In  our  country  it  [European  influence]  was  especially  strong;  what  is  more, 
in  the  first  years  after  the  liberation,  when  the  last  barriers  between  us  and 
cultured  Europe  fell,  it  reached  the  force  of  a hurricane  which  shattered  the 
entire  foundations  of  our  particular  way  of  life  and  authenticity  [ samobit - 
nost\.  This  was  the  era  when  foreign  things  were  a master  and  a cult  in  our 
country,  with  no  activity  on  our  part.39 

The  leading  Serbian  historian  of  the  1930s,  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  described 
a similar  situation  in  the  newly  liberated  Serbian  principality: 

Just  as  our  first  civil  servants  were  implanted  from  abroad,  so  our  first  laws 
were  translations  of  foreign  laws  and  our  first  administrative  and  legal  pro- 
cedures were  borrowed  from  foreign  bureaus:  because  of  all  that  the  peo- 
ple slowly  and  painfully  accommodated  itself  to  the  new  authority  which 
for  a long  time  appeared  to  it  to  be  a senseless  formality  and  heartlessly 
pedantic.40 


39  Boris  Trichkov,  “Pred  istinski  natsionalen  izgrev,”  Zlatorog  2,  no.  1-2  (1921),  53. 

40  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Poiiticke  i pravne  rasprave,  vol.  1 (Belgrade:  Geca  Kon,  1932),  17. 
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The  state  and  legal  institutions  borrowed  from  the  industrializing  West 
were  imposed  upon  agrarian  societies  with  weak  urban  (“bourgeois”) 
strata,  which  inevitably  brought  them  in  dissonance  with  the  local  eco- 
nomic and  social  foundations.  Furthermore,  the  needs  of  state-building 
(such  as  administration,  army  and  diplomatic  service)  expanded  much 
faster  than  the  Balkan  societies’  economic  capacities.41  Contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  ardent  modernizers,  the  institutional  models  and  arrange- 
ments that  epitomized  the  experience  of  Western  societies  and  economies 
and  had  crystallized  gradually  there,  could  not,  and  did  not,  function  in 
the  same  way  in  the  rather  different  milieu  where  they  were  transferred. 
What  emerged  instead  was  a distinct  gap  between  the  formal  (de  jure) 
and  actual  (de  facto)  state  of  affairs — between  pays  Legal  and  pays  reel. 
The  political  and  cultural  leaders  of  the  Balkan  societies  found  themselves 
engaged  in  similar  debates  concerning  the  applicability  of  foreign  insti- 
tutional models,  which  may  be  summarized  under  the  label  “forms  with- 
out substance,”  after  the  evocative  formula  of  the  Junimists  in  Romania. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  notions  about  what  was  “form”  ("facade,”  formality) 
and  what  was  “substance”  (or  “contents”)  varied,  but  there  was  a constant 
insinuation  of  mismatches,  discrepancies,  contradictions  and,  as  a result, 
malfunctions. 

Tellingly,  the  problem  emerged  simultaneously  with  the  drafting  of  the 
constitutions  that  sanctioned  the  new  states  and  their  basic  institutions. 
The  question  was  what  arrangements  would  suit  best  the  actual  state  and 
needs  of  the  society.  In  a lengthy  1826  article,  summarizing  the  views  of 
the  "nationally  minded”  Greeks,  who  clamored  against  the  introduction 
of  a republican  regime  and  representative  institutions  on  account  of  the 
political  “immaturity”  and  long-cultivated  “servile  habits”  of  the  Greeks, 
one  reads: 

In  their  effort  to  apply  foreign  theories  to  Greece,  they  are  making  our  gov- 
ernment look  like  the  multicolored  dress  of  Harlequin [Ajdmirers,  and 

justly  so,  of  the  harmonious  laws  of  enlightened  nations,  seek  to  apply  them 
to  Greece,  forgetting  that  the  good  law-giver  must  allow  as  much  political 
freedom  as  the  people  for  whom  he  makes  the  laws  can  make  good  use 
of.  But  when  he  allows  more  of  that  freedom  than  is  advisable,  the  surplus 
becomes  an  agent  of  corruption  in  much  the  same  way  as  a man  who  drinks 


41  See  in  this  sense  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Vlada  Milana  Obrenovica  (Belgrade:  Geca  Kon, 
1934),  vol.  1,  398. 
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more  than  he  can  hold  passes  from  vitality  to  torpor  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  liquor.42 

When  Ioannis  Kapodistrias,  the  first  president  and  autocratic  ruler  of 
Greece  (1828-1831),  arrived  on  Greek  soil,  his  first  job  was  to  annul  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1827  on  the  same  grounds:  “the  statesman  who 
introduces  into  every  country  the  same  institutions  regardless  of  its  peo- 
ple’s life  and  culture  is  as  inept  and  destructive  as  the  physician  who  pre- 
scribes the  same  diet  for  every  patient,  no  matter  what  his  constitution 
and  ailment.”43 

Skepticism  of  this  sort  was  voiced  from  diametrically  opposite  posi- 
tions. The  Bulgarian  liberal-populist  Petko  Slaveykov  elaborated  his  views 
at  length  in  a speech  against  the  creation  of  a second  chamber  (Sen- 
ate) during  the  debates  on  the  Bulgarian  constitution  in  the  Constituent 
National  Assembly  of  1879.  He  agreed  that  the  emulation  and  the  use  of 
foreign  models  could  be  good  and  even  beneficial.  However,  he  noted,  for- 
eign forms  and  institutional  arrangements  should  not  be  accepted  blindly 
and  carelessly,  but  in  a rational  way  and  after  deliberation  on  the  nation’s 
specific  needs  and  conditions,  whereby  all  that  was  unsuitable  had  to  be 
rejected.  As  he  put  it,  one  should  consider  whether  “someone  else’s  hat 
will  fit  one’s  head  as  nicely  as  one  had  liked  it  on  the  other’s  head.”  The 
Bulgarian  people,  he  said,  should  not  be  afraid  to  reject  what  it  deemed 
unsuitable  for  itself  and  should  be  careful  not  to  become  “a  captive  of 
the  taste  of  another  nation  and  a servant  to  someone  else’s  needs,”  but 
have  the  courage  to  demonstrate  originality  and  independence,  all  the 
more  so  because  a form,  just  like  a fashion,  once  introduced  “becomes 
tyrannical  and  irresistible.”44  One  can  clearly  see  here  the  transition  from 
the  problem  of  the  foreign  “fashions”  (evoked  by  the  hat)  to  the  problem 
of  the  foreign  “forms,”  that  is,  the  institutions  of  the  newly  established 
nation-state. 

The  “forms  vs.  substance”  trope  was  developed  at  length  (and  quite 
early)  by  the  literary  circle  Junimea  (Youth)  in  Romania,  which  emerged 
in  1863  in  Iasi  around  Titu  Maiorescu  (1840-1917)  and  the  journal  Convor- 
biri  literare  (Literary  Conversations)  and  which  also  included  Petre  Carp, 


42  Cited  in  John  Koliopoulos  and  Thanos  Veremis,  Greece:  The  Modern  Sequel  (London: 
Hurst,  2002),  36. 

43  Cited  in  Nicholas  Kaltchas,  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  History  of  Modern  Greece 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1940),  65. 

44  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Rech  protiv  Senata,”  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  7,  610-620,  esp. 
610-614  (from  Minutes  XVII  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  March  27, 1879). 
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Vasile  Pogor  and  Theodor  Rosetti  and  later  on  the  historian  Alexandru 
Xenopol,  the  philosopher  Vasile  Conta  and  others.  The  circle  constituted 
the  vanguard  of  the  Romanian  intellectual  elite  until  around  1885,  when 
most  of  them  moved  to  Bucharest.  From  then  on  their  literary  influence 
began  to  decline  as  their  political  influence  simultaneously  grew.  From 
the  early  1880s,  owing  mostly  to  the  activities  of  the  group’s  political 
leader,  Petre  Carp  (1837-1919),  Junimea  became  a political  ally,  ideologi- 
cal reservoir  and  supplier  of  programs  for  the  Romanian  Conservatives.  It 
was,  however,  the  Junimists’  social-critical  stance  regarding  the  mode  of 
Romania’s  modernization  that  proved  to  be  their  most  durable  achieve- 
ment. It  set  off  a debate  on  the  paths  of  development,  and  on  the  way 
the  Romanians  conceived  of  their  identity,  that  would  last  until  World 
War  II.45  Central  to  it  was  the  rejection  of  uncritical  aping  of  and  borrow- 
ings from  European  practice  in  total  disregard  of  existing  traditions  and 
cultural  patterns.  Such  inorganic  transplantations,  in  their  view,  not  only 
failed  to  take  root  in  Romanian  life  and  did  not  improve  the  socioeco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country:  they  were  inherently  alien  to  Romania’s 
specific  conditions  and,  as  such,  engendered  superficiality,  mediocrity  and 
harm,  not  benefit.  As  Titu  Maiorescu  put  it  in  his  programmatic  essay 
“Against  the  Current  Trend  in  Romanian  Culture”  (1868), 

Seemingly,  in  terms  of  foreign  forms,  Romanians  today  possess  almost  the 
entire  Occidental  civilization.  We  have  politics  and  science,  we  have  jour- 
nals and  academies,  we  have  schools  and  literature,  we  have  museums,  con- 
servatory, we  have  theater,  we  even  have  a constitution.  But  in  fact,  these 
are  all  lifeless  creations,  pretensions  without  foundation,  phantoms  without 
body,  illusions  without  truth  [. . .]  The  form  without  substance  not  only  does 
not  carry  any  good,  but  it  is  downright  corrupting . . 46 


45  “The  forms-without-substance  formula  became  an  essential  expression  of  the  critical 
Romanian  thought  of  the  post-1866  generation  and  developed  parallel  to  all  constitutional 
reforms  and  all  forms  of  civilization  of  modern  Romania:  its  impact  was  so  strong  that, 
after  having  been  adopted  as  self-evident  by  the  contemporaries,  it  was  handed  down  to 
the  new  generations  as  inheritance,  seeking  to  deny  the  great  progress  achieved  and  pro- 
claiming it  a deviation  from  the  normal  evolution”  (Eugen  Lovinescu,  T.  Maiorescu,  2nd 
ed.  [Bucharest:  Minerva,  1978],  210-211). 

46  Titu  Maiorescu,  “In  contra  directiei  de  astazi  in  cultura  romana,”  in  Titu  Maiorescu, 
Critice  (Editie  ingrijita  de  Domnica  Filimon)  (Bucharest:  Editura  Albatros,  1998),  101-113. 
As  the  foregoing  survey  should  have  demonstrated,  semantically  and  ideologically  Maio- 
rescu's  formula  was  not  original — its  message  is  easily  detected  in  previous  conservative 
and  liberal-conservative  thought,  at  least  from  1848  onwards.  His  formulation,  however, 
was  recognized  as  particularly  eloquent  and  clear. 
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Before  establishing  universities  and  academies,  he  argued,  a society 
has  to  have  scholars  and  science;  before  opening  museums  and  theaters, 
it  has  to  have  audiences;  and  before  extending  franchise  and  the  press, 
it  needs  to  have  citizens  and  an  enlightened  public.  “A  people  can  live 
without  culture  in  the  hope  that  at  a certain  moment  in  its  evolution  it 
will  get  one,”  he  continued,  “but  a people  cannot  live  with  a false  culture” 
since  it  threatens  it  with  destruction. 

“Forms  without  substance”  was  the  famous  Junimist  dictum  and  criti- 
cal diagnosis.  The  two  parts  of  the  expression  had  sociological  as  well  as 
cultural  underpinnings.  The  “form”  stood  for  “the  external  framework  of 
the  imported  civilization”:  legislation,  political  system  (including  the  con- 
stitution), educational  establishments,  and  culture  generally,  which  were 
hurriedly  and  uncritically  copied  from  outside.  The  “substance”  was  taken 
to  mean  not  only,  or  even  primarily,  the  social  and  economic  conditions, 
but  also  the  spiritual  culture,  popular  psychology,  inherited  customs  and 
character  traits.47  The  forms-without-substance  thesis  became  a common 
reference  in  the  critical  discourses  of  the  era.  By  highlighting  the  sharp 
discrepancy  between  the  new  institutions  and  laws,  introduced  en  masse 
in  accelerated  time,  and  the  fabric  and  norms  of  the  society,  the  theory 
gave  expression  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  to  a self-evident  “social 
morphology.”48 

Significantly,  unconditional  Westernizers  found  it  hard  to  reject  the 
Junimist  charges.  In  1876  the  Romanian  prime  minister  and  former  cam- 
paigner for  a revolution  a la  francaise,  Ion  C.  Bratianu  (1821-1891),  admit- 
ted that  during  and  after  1848,  the  Romanians,  lacking  the  time  to  replicate 
“the  modes  of  production  of  a civilized  society,”  had  “draped”  themselves 
in  modern  political  “clothes”  by  copying  the  Western  “pattern  of  political 
organization”  and  legal  codes.  The  state  that  had  thus  emerged  acquired 
a “wonderful  roof”  but  lacked  sound  foundations.  The  subsequent  consti- 
tutional and  legal  modernization  largely  failed  in  propelling  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce,  and  instead  produced  an  army  of  civil  servants 
fully  dependent  on  their  ability  to  tap  into  the  state  revenues  from  the 


47  Zigu  Ornea,  Junimea  si  Junimismul  (Bucharest:  Editura  Eminescu,  1975),  163-166; 
Ion  Bulei,  Sistemul  politic  al  Romaniei  moderne.  Partidul  Conservator  (Bucharest:  Editura 
Politica,  1987),  469. 

48  For  a discussion  of  the  Romanian  (junimist)  critique  of  liberal  modernization  in 
comparison  with  the  Serbian  (populist  Radicals),  see  Diana  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane 
na  svobodata.  Modernost-legitimnost  v Sarbiya  i Rumdniya  prez  XIX  vek  (Sofia:  Paradigma, 
2001),  192-219. 
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only  productive  source — the  peasants’  labor.49  However,  for  the  leader  of 
the  Romanian  liberals,  this  admission  served  only  to  boost  the  role  of  the 
state  as  the  driving  force  of  modernization,  hence  bureaucracy’s  weight 
and  interventionism,  during  the  long  liberal  administration. 

The  “form-substance”  debates  typically  concerned  the  suitability  and 
functioning  of  the  modern  political  and  legal  structures  and  of  the  state 
apparatus — the  constitution,  laws,  bureaucracy,  parliamentary  system 
and  parties  (but  rarely  the  army,  which  was  supposed  to  play  a key  role 
in  the  solving  of  irredentist  “national  questions”).  The  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  an  “unheard-of  system  of  Western  norms”  in  Greece  after  1830 
has  often  been  seen  as  having  engendered  “tensions  and  contradictions 
between  two  incompatible  ‘basic  societal  models,’  ” whose  long-term  con- 
sequences turned  into  "inescapable  social  and  political  issues.”50  In  the 
political  sphere,  the  Greek  constitution  of  1844,  which  was  meant  to  curb 
unlimited  royal  powers  and  provided  for  practically  universal  manhood 
suffrage,  failed  to  enforce  the  principles  of  constitutional  government.  It 
proved  incapable  of  thwarting  the  manipulations,  patronage  and  fraud 
with  which  King  Otho  ensured  the  alternation  in  government,  at  his 
authoritarian  will,  of  the  political  parties  conspicuously  dubbed  “French,” 
“English”  and  “Russian.”  The  widely  documented  arbitrariness  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  “Othonian  regime,”  similarly  to  that  associated  with  the 
“personal  regime”  of  the  Bulgarian  king  Ferdinand  half  a century  later, 
seems  to  have  been  bolstered,  rather  than  restrained,  by  the  representa- 
tive institutions  and  the  mechanisms  of  constitutional  government.  For 
nearly  five  decades  after  the  promulgation  of  the  1864  Greek  constitution, 
which  instituted  a “crowned  democracy”  with  universal  male  suffrage  and 
a single-chamber  parliament,  politics  continued  to  be  dominated  by  the 
court  and  political  patrons,  while  authoritarian  and  reciprocal  forms  of 
distribution  of  power  and  “spoils”  continued  to  prevail  in  the  political 
arena.  Indeed  it  has  been  argued  that  the  very  introduction  of  a central- 
ized liberal  state,  under  circumstances  of  a “clan-centered  organization  of 
value  distribution,”  “resulted  in  the  emasculation  of  the  precocious  liberal 
societal  project.”51 


49  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  Discursuri,  scrisori,  acte  si  documente  (Bucharest:  Impremiriile 
Independent,  1912),  vol.  2,  part  2, 107-m. 

50  Constantine  Tsoukalas,  “ ‘Enlightened’  Concepts  in  the  ‘Dark’:  Power  and  Freedom, 
Politics  and  Society "Journal  of  Modern  Greek  Studies  9,  no.  1 (1991),  1-2. 

51  Tsoukalas,  “ ‘Enlightened’  Concepts  in  the  ‘Dark,’  ” 15-17. 
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The  Bulgarian  constitution  (1879),  acknowledged  as  being  especially 
liberal  and  even  “democratic”  (in  its  provisions  for  a unicameral  legisla- 
ture elected  with  universal  manhood  suffrage  and  wide  civil  rights  and 
freedoms),  was  repeatedly  criticized  as  unsuitable  for  the  state  of  the 
Bulgarian  post-Ottoman  society.  The  main  dispute  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  revolved  around  the  establishment  of  an  upper  chamber  (Sen- 
ate), proposed  by  the  “Conservatives”  (as  the  moderate  or  conservative 
liberals  were  dubbed)  in  order  to  curb  the  fervor  (and  inexperience)  of  the 
peasant  majority  in  the  lower  chamber  and  ensure  “mature  deliberation” 
of  the  laws.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly,  dominated  by  the  radical  Lib- 
erals (populists),  who  insisted  that  the  nation’s  political  and  civic  educa- 
tion could  only  come  about  through  the  exercise  of  self-government,  that 
the  Bulgarians  needed  no  “intermediaries”  or  “supervision”  in  the  process, 
and  that  “progress  will  be  born  out  of  freedom.”52  In  the  following  decades 
the  Bulgarian  constitutional  debate  was  periodically  renewed.  This  debate 
was  fueled  by  the  weaknesses  in  the  functioning  of  the  political  system, 
which  some  ascribed  to  the  Bulgarian  constitution’s  democratic  “excesses” 
and  others  attributed  to  its  democratic  “deficit.”53  There  were  also  those 
who  stressed  the  mismatch  and  contradiction  between  the  “collectivis- 
tic,”  “patriarchal”  proclivities  of  the  Bulgarian  society  at  the  time  and  the 
idea  of  citizenship  underlying  the  constitution  and  presupposing  affin- 
ity to  individualism  and  enterprise  cultivated  by  appropriate  economic 
conditions: 

Among  our  public  and  among  those  who  represented  it  in  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  there  was  no  developed  individual  self-awareness  that  would 
identify  with  the  constitution  with  a deep  internal  conviction.  This  is  quite 
clear.  Spiritual  individualism,  which  alone  could  make  the  constitution  a 
real  fact  of  our  life,  did  not  have  a place  in  the  economic  life  we  were  under- 
going at  the  time It  is  quite  clear  that  a civic  spirit  cannot  develop  in 

patriarchal  conditions.54 

The  divergence  between  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  “patriarchal”  conditions  and  political  culture  on  the  other  was 
defined  by  a professional  Bulgarian  jurist  in  the  following  terms:  “The 


52  Cyril  Black,  The  Establishment  of  Constitutional  Government  in  Bulgaria  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1943). 

53  For  more  details,  see  Roumen  Daskalov,  Balgarskoto  obshtestvo  18/8-1939,  vol.  1 
(Sofia:  Gutenberg,  2005),  27-34. 

54  Ivan  Harizanov,  "Prinos  kam  harakteristikata  na  nashite  partii,”  Demokraticheski 
pregled  4,  no.  3 (1906),  271-272. 
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constitution  granted  to  us  has  rarely  found  real  implementation  but  has 
most  often  served  as  a shield  behind  which  there  hides  and  disguises  itself 
either  absolutism  or  demagoguery,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorant  masses  or 
brutal  force.”  (The  hope  was  nonetheless  expressed  that  the  Bulgarians 
would  learn  step  by  step  to  maneuver  in  the  “delicate  dress,  either  too 
broad  or  too  tight,  which  is  called  the  Bulgarian  constitution.”)55  This  situ- 
ation created  a political  vacuum  between  the  state  and  the  mass  of  (other- 
wise enfranchised)  peasantry — a fact  that  was  not  lost  on  foreign  visitors. 
Writing  about  Bulgaria  a decade  and  a half  after  the  adoption  of  its  “ultra- 
liberal”  constitution,  E.  Dicey  observed:  “Except  in  the  large  towns,  very 
little  interest  is  taken  in  politics.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  electorate,  it  is  a 

matter  of  utter  indifference  who  their  representatives  might  be and  in 

the  majority  of  instances  the  representatives  [in  Parliament]  are  virtually 
nominated  by  the  government  of  the  day.”56 

Predictably,  the  diagnosis  of  the  practices  of  liberal  constitutionalism 
and  democracy  from  distinctly  conservative  positions  was  especially  criti- 
cal. The  bitter  “meta-political”  reflections  of  Stoyan  Mihaylovski  (1856- 
1927)  are  particularly  interesting  because  they  were  couched  precisely  in 
terms  of  the  “form  versus  substance”  thesis,  closely  replicating  the  core 
arguments  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  Romanian  Junimist  critics.  A con- 
stitution and  laws  in  general,  along  with  the  institutions  and  the  order 
they  had  introduced,  Mihaylovski  maintained,  remained  “on  paper,”  “in 
writing”  only,  if  they  did  not  become  anchored  in  the  “hearts”  and  the 
“souls,”  in  “the  collective  psyche”  or  “public  consciousness,”  “mentality” 
and  “spirit,”  “beliefs”  and  “aspirations”  of  the  people.  The  institutions 
should  be  harmonized  with  (and  tailored  to)  the  collective  psyche;  they 
should  “reflect”  the  surrounding  world  and  the  “racial  peculiarities”  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  established.  In  the  same  way,  a “democratic 
rule”  and  “rule  of  law”  ( Recktsstaat ) are  doomed  to  remain  empty  notions 
in  the  absence  of  corresponding  mores  and  enlightened  public  opinion,  of 
people  educated  in  a civic  spirit.  Changes  in  laws  and  institutions  should 
be  preceded  by  changes  in  the  “internal  life”  (such  as  the  “hearts,”  “souls” 
and  “collective  psyche”).  Progress,  and  political  progress  in  particular,  is 
a slow  and  difficult  process  of  learning  and  apprenticeship — of  gradual 
evolution  and  transformation  “from  democratization  of  the  spirit  to 


55  D.  Vogazli,  “Prestapleniyata  po  izborite  i chastno  v Balgariya,”  Yuridicheski  pregled 
11,  no.  1 (1903),  26,  28. 

56  Edward  Dicey,  The  Peasant  State:  An  Account  of  Bulgaria  in  1894  (London:  John  Mur- 
ray, 1894),  145. 
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democratization  of  the  laws  and  institutions  [naredbi\,”  “from  new  people 
to  a new  order.”  Furthermore,  political  progress  takes  place  “bottom  up,” 
from  an  enlightened  public  spirit  to  a liberal  legal  public  order.  To  pro- 
ceed in  the  reverse  order — from  outside  to  the  inside,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom — is  to  make  artificial,  groundless  and  ephemeral  progress.  It  also 
leads  to  a distortion  of  the  imported  institutions,  which  in  turn  disfigure 
and  spoil  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  on  which  they  are  imposed,  and  slow 
down  its  real  progress.57  Here  was  a classical  “organic”  view  about  change 
and  progress:  from  the  inside  of  the  “content”  to  the  outside  of  the  “form,” 
from  the  social  fabric  up  to  the  overarching  institutional  order.  However, 
it  remained  mute  on  the  question  of  how  a (pre-modern)  society  could 
remain  isolated  from  the  raging  torrents  of  modernity,  or  which  institu- 
tions would  suit  the  “primitive”  collective  psyche  of  the  people  while  pull- 
ing it  out  of  its  primitivism. 

The  Romanian  conservatives,  including  their  most  Westernized  fac- 
tion— the  Junimists — were  particularly  critical  of  the  Romanian  consti- 
tution of  1866,  closely  modeled  on  the  Belgian  example.  They  regarded 
it  as  utterly  unsuitable  for  contemporary  Romanian  society  (as  they  also 
judged  the  Romanian  adoption  of  the  “representative”  and  “democratic” 
system  in  general).  Said  Petre  Carp,  the  political  leader  of  the  Junimists, 
in  a speech  before  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1879  convened  to  amend 
the  1866  constitution: 

When  Romania,  almost  virgin  in  a cultural  sense,  suddenly  saw  itself  con- 
fronted with  Western  civilization,  it  was  only  natural  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand the  whole  mechanism  and  the  entire  course  of  this  civilization.  It  was 
natural  that  many  times  she  confused  the  cause  with  the  consequence  and 
assumed  that  by  imitating  in  a superficial  way  the  consequences,  by  sim- 
ply borrowing  the  forms  of  Western  civilization,  we  would  attain  the  same 
result  as  that  achieved  by  Europe. 

However,  Romanians  tended  to  forget  that 

this  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  a preliminary  work  that  we  have  not  accom- 
plished and  without  which,  despite  all  our  servile  imitation,  we  will  never 
reach  prosperity.  And  when  we  think  that  liberty  can  create  civilization 


57  Stoyan  Mihaylovski,  “Kak  zapadat  i se  provalyat  darzhavite,”  in  Stoyan  Mihaylovski, 
Neizdadeni  sachineniya,  vol.  1 (Metapolitika).  Sofia,  1940  (written  in  1924),  77-209,  esp. 
106-113,  138-139,  146,  167-169,  174-182,  192-195,  206-208.  Among  Mihaylovski's  references 
were  Montesquieu,  Ernst  Renan,  August  Compte,  Hippolyte  Taine  and  Leon  Gambetta. 
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purely  and  simply,  we  bitterly  deceive  ourselves,  because  it  is  civilization 
that  creates  liberty,  not  liberty  that  creates  civilization.58 

If,  for  the  Bulgarian  critics  of  liberal  constitutionalism,  what  mattered 
most  was  the  moral  “immaturity”  of  their  “young”  nation — the  absence  of 
a developed  civic  culture  and  “spiritual  individualism” — for  the  Romanian 
Junimist  critics  it  was  primarily  the  absence  of  a social  foundation  for  the 
constitutional  state.  As  Titu  Maiorescu  put  it  in  Parliament  in  1876: 

In  our  country,  however,  gentlemen,  constitutional  reforms  were  copied 
and  introduced  in  public  life  without  asking,  without  taking  into  account 
whether  a real  tiers  etat  [third  estate]  exists  in  our  country  that  would  feel 
the  need  for  such  a reform  and  would  deservedly  gain  preponderance  in  the 
state  . . . We  still  do  not  have  precisely  this  class  of  wealthy  and  enlightened 
businessmen,  independent  industrialists  and  factory  owners  whose  preva- 
lence would  be  felt  in  society  and  whose  wealth,  pmdently  acquired,  would 
guarantee  the  much-needed  stability  of  any  state.59 

Following  their  secession  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Balkan  states 
embarked  on  a large-scale  adoption  of  codified  modern  legislation 
intended  to  sanction  new  social  and  economic  practices.  Legal  transfer 
began  essentially  as  a political  project — a deus  ex  mackina  that  would 
rescue  the  Balkan  states  from  their  Oriental  legacy,  backwardness  and 
peculiarities.60  "The  law  of  other  countries,”  noted  a Bulgarian  lawyer  in 
1900,  “lay  before  us  prepared  and  in  good  order,  so  that  we  had  only  to 
make  use  of  it.”61  Modern  law,  however,  came  in  conflict  with  the  cus- 
tomary law  that  had  prevailed  until  then,  creating  great  divergences 
between  legal  and  social  practice  and  even  moral  norms,  which  seriously 
undermined  its  effectiveness  and  authority.  There  was  a similar  effect 
from  the  inconsistent  nature  of  laws — all  too  often  eclectically  and  hast- 
ily put  together  from  “the  best  available  European  laws”  and  afterwards 


58  Petre  P.  Carp,  Discursuri  1866-1888,  vol.  1 (Bucharest:  Socec,  1907),  201-202. 

59  Titu  Maiorescu,  Discursuri  parlamentare,  vol.  1 (Bucharest:  Socec,  1897),  415. 

60  “Legal  transfers  are  frequently — perhaps  predominantly — geared  to  fitting  an  imag- 
ined future.  Most  legal  transfers  are  imposed,  invited  or  otherwise  adopted  because  the 
society,  or  at  least  some  groups  or  elites  within  that  society,  seek  to  use  law  for  the  pur- 
poses of  change.  The  goal  is  not  to  fit  law  to  what  exists  but  to  reshape  what  exists  through 
the  introduction  of  something  different’’:  David  Nelken,  "Comparatists  and  Transferability,” 
in  Comparative  Legal  Studies:  Traditions  and  Transitions,  eds.  Pierre  Legrand  and  Roderick 
Munday  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2003),  457. 

61  Cited  in  Jani  Kirov,  “Foreign  Law  Between  'Grand  Hazard’  and  Great  Irritation:  The 
Bulgarian  Experience  After  1878,”  Theoretical  Inquiries  in  Law  10,  no.  2 (2009),  714. 
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subjected  to  numerous  changes,  corrections  and  amendments.  Most  of 
the  peasant  population,  commentators  grumbled,  came  to  regard  law  as 
“formalistic,”  expensive  and  socially  unjust,  and  lawyers  as  social  oppres- 
sors or  parasites.  Compromised  by  irregularities  of  application  and  abuses, 
such  as  bribery,  partisanship  and  political  protection,  the  judiciary  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  segments  in  the  state  machinery.62 
Indeed,  the  overproduction  of  lawyers  was  seen  as  directly  causing  the 
proliferation  of  “empty  forms”  and  as  indicating  the  society’s  inability  to 
introduce  a capitalist  modernity.  The  imposition  of  an  impersonal  and 
non-discriminating  rule  of  law  was  taking  place  only  gradually  and  only 
in  certain  spheres. 

No  less  common  were  the  grievances  against  the  bloated  and  cumber- 
some civil  service,  administrative  inefficiency  and  corruption,  and  the 
ruthless  centralization  suppressing  local  self-government.63  Especially 
strident  were  the  protests  against  the  bureaucracy  in  Serbia  during  the 
regime  of  the  “Defenders  of  the  Constitution”  ( Ustavobraniteli ) in  the 
1840s  and  1850s,  not  because  the  bureaucracy  was  most  inflated  there, 
but  because  of  its  intense  clash  with  the  norms  of  a patriarchal  peasant 
society  and  the  emergence  of  radical  critics  acting  as  crusaders  on  their 
behalf.64  Outside  observers  also  used  to  single  out  the  excessive  bureau- 
cracy and  the  redistribution  of  offices  with  each  new  government  as  a 
basic  weakness  of  the  newly  created  Balkan  states,  which  looked  even 
less  justified  in  overwhelmingly  peasant  societies.65  In  a situation  of  small 
and  underdeveloped  economies,  the  paucity  of  job  opportunities  outside 
public  service  and  the  effects  of  the  state-led  modernization  combined 
to  create  what  a socialist  critic  of  the  Romanian  sociopolitical  system 
called  “the  proletariat  of  the  pen” — a large  army  of  under-  and  unem- 
ployed intelligentsia  and  professional  job-hunters  whose  venality  and  low 
morale  turned  them  into  an  emblem  of  “defective  modernization.”  In  Bul- 


62  For  Bulgarian  examples,  see  Kirov,  Foreign  Law,  712-717;  Daskalov,  Balgarskoto 
obshtestvo,  vol.  1,  79-82,  88-94. 

63  For  Bulgarian  examples,  see  Daskalov,  Balgarskoto  obshtestvo,  vol.  1,  59-78. 

64  For  example  Svetozar  Markovic,  Srbija  na  Istoku  i drugi  otbrani  spisi  (Skopje: 
Drzhavno  Knigoizdatelstvo  na  Makedonija,  1946;  first  edition  in  1872),  63-72.  On  the  Ser- 
bian Radicals’  vehemently  anti-bureaucratic  stance  and  manipulation  of  peasants’  griev- 
ances, see  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata,  161-173. 

65  Emile  de  Laveleye,  Balkanskiy  poluostrov.  Chast  vtoraya  (part  2)  (Moscow,  1889), 
112-114,  130-131;  Konstantin  Jirecek,  Knyazhestvo  Balgariya.  Chast  I.  Balgarska  darzhava 
(Plovdiv:  Hr.  G.  Danov,  1899),  345. 
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garia  this  “educated  proletariat”  or  “proletariat  of  the  mind,”  depending  on 
their  positions  in  the  state  apparatus,  was  judged  as  either  demoralized 
or  strongly  subversive.66  The  politically  involved  intelligentsia  in  general 
was  condemned  for  its  bureaucratization,  unscrupulousness,  careerism 
and  corruption.67 

The  weaknesses  in  the  functioning  of  the  political  system  (parties, 
elections  and  parliamentary  practices),  such  as  arbitrary  changes  of  the 
cabinet  by  the  monarch  (or  the  rotation  of  the  “hungry”  and  the  “sated”), 
rigged  elections  and  electoral  violence,  appointments  and  dismissals  of 
civil  servants  on  the  sole  criterion  of  political  loyalty  (a  system  variously 
defined  as  partisanstvo,  patronage  or  clientage),  ineffective  parliamentary 
control,  corruption,  and  so  on,  became  targets  of  ridicule  and  bitter  criti- 
cism in  all  Balkan  countries.  They  seriously  eroded  the  credibility  of  the 
parliamentary  mechanism  itself.  As  pointed  out  by  a critic  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha’s  “personal  regime”  in  Bulgaria  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  “In  the  Western  states  the  government  as  a rule  derives 
from  the  people,  from  parliament;  here,  in  the  East,  the  parliament  derives 
from  the  government.”68  The  message  conveyed  by  this  and  many  similar 
assessments  was  that  the  way  the  modern  political  systems  in  the  Balkans 
functioned  in  a manner  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ones  in  the  “West.” 

It  is  highly  significant  that  in  most  Balkan  languages,  a new  political 
“concept”  emerged  to  give  expression  to  the  disfigurement  of  normative 
political  values,  behavior  and  procedures — politicianismul,  partizanstvo 
(or  politikanstvo),  politenomai  (or  politenesthai)  “politicianism.”  None  of 
these  signified  a rejection  of  politics,  but  rather  its  degeneration  into  “sub- 
political” power  networks  and  games  of  redistribution  of  resources. 

The  political  systems  (especially  the  parties)  in  all  Balkan  states  were 
typically  accused  of  lacking  principles  and  ideas,  of  lacking  a real  social 
basis  and  public  causes  around  which  political  associations  should  have 
arisen  and  in  the  name  of  which  political  struggles  should  have  been 
fought.  Dimitrie  Bolintineanu,  a Romanian  revolutionary  of  1848  and  pro- 
moter of  the  modernizing  reforms  of  Prince  Alexandru  I.  Cuza,  declared, 


66  Ivan  Ev.  Geshov,  “Chinovnishkiy  proletariat,”  in  Ivan  Evstatiev  Geshov,  Dumi  i dela. 
Finansovi  i ikonomicheski  studii  (Sofia,  1899),  48-65. 

67  Krastyu  Krastev,  “Balgarskata  inteligentsiya,”  Misal  8,  no.  1 (1898),  3-13;  Todor  Vlay- 
kov,  "Varhu  lichniya  rezhim  u nas.  Obshti  belezhki,”  Demokraticheski  pregled  8,  no.  10 
(1910),  1174-1187,  esp.  1182-1184. 

68  Ivan  Mihaylov,  “Psihologiya  na  balgarskite  politicheski  partii,”  Balgarska  sbirka  7,  no. 
2 (1900),  114-123,  cited  on  118. 
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“The  struggle  between  the  parties  is  not  one  of  principles — the  parties 
have  no  principles.  They . . . fight  for  power  in  the  same  way  as  commercial 
firms  fight  for  credit.”69  The  widely  held  opinion,  occasionally  shared  by 
the  censured  politicians  themselves,  was  that  the  parties  were  the  expres- 
sion of  differences  not  in  principle,  even  less  in  social  or  class  allegiance, 
but  of  personal  interests  for  gain,  between  cliques  and  coteries  bickering 
over  power  who  drew  support  from,  and  met  the  expectations  of,  clients 
rather  than  voters.70  The  reason,  once  again,  was  found  in  the  chasm 
between  political  forms  and  social  realities.  In  a speech  to  Parliament, 
the  political  leader  of  the  Romanian  Junimists,  Petre  Carp,  pinpointed  the 
problem  thus: 

When  we  adopted  a liberal  constitution,  we  were  faced  with  the  follow- 
ing problem:  we  had  a liberal  constitution,  but  when  we  looked  around  for 
classes  on  which  this  liberal  constitution  could  rest,  we  found  nothing — we 
had  to  create  such  classes,  and  we  created  them.  But . . . since  the  creation 
of  such  elements  could  not  proceed  fast  enough  with  their  own  forces,  this 
[task]  had  to  be  accomplished  with  the  support  of  the  state,  and  from  this, 
we  can  say,  ensue  the  defects  of  our  constitutional  situation  today,  as  well 
as  the  abnormal  fact  that  our  parties  are  budgetary  parties.  I think  there  is 
no  other  state  in  Europe  where  the  number  of  those  who  are  living  on  the 
budget  is  as  great  as  it  is  [in  this  country].71 

Mihai  Eminescu,  the  journalistic  “dagger”  of  the  critics  from  the  right, 
depicted  this  “class  of  lawyers”  (as  Maiorescu  called  it)  in  the  most 
repulsive  and  derisive  terms:  “a  class  of  pompous  parasites,”  “a  class  of 
unproductive  consumers,”  “comedians  and  loafers,  people  whose  work 
and  intelligence  are  not  worth  a penny,  defective  people,  intellectual  and 
moral  plebeians.”72 

Somewhat  less  harshly  but  just  as  sneeringly,  the  Greek  satirist  Emman- 
ouil  Roidis  described  the  Greek  party  political  system  (1875):  “Elsewhere 
parties  come  into  existence  because  people  disagree  with  each  other,  each 


69  Dimitrie  Bolintineanu,  Opere  aiese,  vol.  2 (Bucharest:  ESPLA,  1955),  287. 

70  For  assessments  in  this  sense  by  representatives  of  the  whole  political  spectrum, 
see  Samson  Madievskii,  “0  haraktere  politicheskikh  gruppirovok  gospodstvuyushchikh 
klassov  Rumynii  60-h  gg.  XIX  v. — 1918  g,”  in  Problemy  vnutri-  i vneshnepoliticheskoi  istorii 
Rumynii  novogo  i noveishego  vremeni  (Kishinev:  Shtiintsa,  1988),  13-35. 

71  Constantin  Gane,  P.  P.  Carp  si  LocuL  sau  in  istoria  politico,  a tarii,  vol.  2 (Bucharest: 
Editura  ziarului  “Universul,”  1936),  401-402  (speech  to  Parliament  in  March  1910).  "There 
is  not  a single  reform  in  this  country,”  Carp  added,  “that  did  not  have  as  a result,  often  the 
only  one,  the  increase  of  the  civil  service”  (403). 

72  Cited  in  Ornea,  Junimea  si  Junimismul,  195. 
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wanting  different  things.  In  Greece,  the  exact  opposite  occurs:  what  causes 
parties  to  come  into  existence  and  compete  with  each  other  is  the  admi- 
rable accord  with  which  all  want  the  same  thing:  to  be  fed  at  the  public’s 
expense.”73 

From  the  1880s  the  Greek  press  grew  increasingly  frustrated  over  the 
“malfunctioning”  not  of  particular  governments  and  politicians  but  of  the 
political  system  as  a whole.  Greek  deputies,  it  asserted,  represented  nei- 
ther the  nation  nor  their  constituencies  but  a small  number  of  political 
patrons;  their  infatuation  with  grand  words  and  constitutional  theories 
only  served  to  mask  the  lack  of  common  sense,  sound  ideas  and  a pro- 
gram.74 Unsurprisingly,  the  main  deficiencies  of  the  system — overblown 
and  inefficient  bureaucracy,  personal  clientelistic  parties  and  widespread 
political  patronage — and  the  consequent  low  level  of  trust  in  the  state 
and  its  institutions  were  blamed  on  the  inappropriateness  of  the  liberal 
institutional  forms,  including  constitutionalism.  In  search  of  a way  out  of 
the  “caricature”  which  the  Greek  state  presented,  some  went  so  far  as  to 
advocate  the  institution  of  a royal  government  and  to  remind  Greeks  of 
the  ancient  Roman  practice  of  appointing  a dictator  in  hard  times.75 

Greece  has  conventionally  been  cited  as  a textbook  example  of  tradi- 
tional “clientelistic”  politics,  especially  until  1910,  when  Elefterios  Venize- 
los  assumed  office  and  in  the  following  decades  succeeded  in  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  local  bosses  somewhat  and,  in  the  longer  term,  recon- 
figuring the  political  system.  Present-day  critical  analysts  of  modern  Greek 
society  have  been  split  over  the  interpretation  of  the  origins  and  persis- 
tence of  Greek  “political  clientelism” — whether  it  should  be  explained  in 
terms  of  a legacy  of  Ottoman  domination,  as  a remnant  of  pre-modern 
social  relations,  or  in  terms  of  encroaching  capitalism,  as  a “modern”  con- 
dition provoked  by  “the  influx  of  a capitalist  mode  of  social  relations  in 
an  adamantly  pre-capitalist  context.”76  Common  to  both  views,  however, 


73  Cited  in  Richard  Clogg,  Parties  and  Elections  in  Greece:  The  Search  for  Legitimacy 
(London:  Hurst,  1987),  3-4. 

74  Basil  Gounaris,  “Model  Nation  and  Caricature  State:  Competing  Greek  Perspectives 
on  the  Balkans  and  Hellas  (1797-1896),”  in  The  Making  of  Modern  Greece,  eds.  Roderick 
Beaton  and  David  Ricks  (London  and  New  York:  Ashgate,  2009),  143-145. 

75  Interestingly,  the  critical  Greek  press  used  to  teach  the  Greek  public  a humiliating 
lesson  by  contrasting  the  poor  performance  of  Greek  politics  to  that  of  the  other  Balkan 
states  at  the  time  (Gounaris,  Model  Nation  and  Caricature  State). 

76  The  clientelistic  model  of  Greek  politics  as  a historical  legacy  has  been  promoted 
in  particular  by  Nicos  Mouzelis,  Politics  in  the  Semi-Periphery:  Early  Parliamentarism  and 
Late  Industrialization  in  the  Balkan  States  and  Latin  America  (Houndmills,  Basingstoke, 
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is  the  perceived  cultural  and  institutional  dichotomy  between  tradi- 
tional (“Byzantine-Ottoman,”  “pre-modern,”  “pre-capitalist”)  substance 
and  imported  (“Western,”  “liberal,”  “capitalist”)  forms.  Even  those  skep- 
tical of  modern  Greece’s  “cultural  dualism”  and  the  Byzantine-Ottoman 
roots  of  its  political  culture  stress  the  “dissimilar  signification  of  law”  and 
the  existence  of  such  attitudes  to  the  state,  to  order,  to  common  interest 
and  development  that  find  expression  in  “paralegal  formations,”  unlawful 
activities  carried  out  in  a formally  legal  way  (with  the  correct  “papers”) 
and  a “con  game”  of  the  citizens  (officials  included)  to  outsmart  a deeply 
distrusted  state.77  The  state  and  formal  law  in  Greece  thus  seem  to  acquire 
a shadowy  existence,  subject  to  radical  societal  reinterpretation  and  col- 
lective manipulation. 

In  Bulgaria  too  the  parties  of  the  pre-World  War  I era  were  denounced 
for  their  lack  of  genuine  principles  and  ideas,  for  being  cynically  prag- 
matic and  in  pursuit  solely  of  the  spoils  of  office,  for  being  “job-hunter 
parties,”  “coteries”  or,  in  the  definition  of  one  author,  “joint-stock  firms  for 
profits  from  a political  enterprise”  and  “partnerships  for  the  exploitation 
of  power.”78  Since  post-independence  Bulgarian  society  was  socially  more 
uniform  than  that  of  Romania  or  even  of  Greece,  consisting  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  independent  smallholders,  distinct  social  interests 


Hampshire,  UK:  Macmillan,  1986),  3-7,  29-50.  See  also  Keith  R.  Legg,  Politics  in  Modem 
Greece  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press,  1969);  Constantine  Tsoucalas,  “On  the 
Problem  of  Political  Clientelism  in  Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  Journal  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Diaspora  5,  no.  2 (1978),  5-17;  Christos  Lyrintzis,  “Politike  kai  pelateiako  systema  sten 
Hellada  tou  igou  aiona,”  in  Epeteris  tou  Kentrou  Erevnon  tes  Hellenikes  Koinonias  (Athens: 
Academy  of  Athens,  1987),  157-182.  For  a more  recent  critique,  see  Stathis  Gourgouris, 
Dream  Nation:  Enlightenment,  Colonization,  and  the  Institution  of  Modern  Greece  (Stanford, 
CA:  Stanford  University  Press,  1996),  64-70. 

77  Gourgouris,  Dream  Nation,  163-174.  While  Gourgouris  questions  the  unitary  (Euro- 
pean) model  of  development-modernization  and  of  capitalist  modernity  from  a post- 
colonial perspective  and  points  to  the  very  different  long-term  tradition  of  the  societies 
under  Byzantine  and  Ottoman  regimes — namely,  polymorphous  populations,  the  persis- 
tence of  semi-autonomous  local  administration  and  a different  concept  of  law — this  actu- 
ally confirms  in  a still  more  radical  manner  the  “form-substance”  problem.  Remarkably, 
present-day  analysts  of  Greek  “Europeanization”  in  the  framework  of  the  EU  continue  to 
point  out  that  “the  main  features  of  the  Greek  institutional  setting  remain  statism  and  cli- 
entelism, major  barriers  to  the  modernisation  process”:  Kevin  Featherstone,  "Introduction: 
‘Modernisation’  and  the  Structural  Constraints  of  Greek  Politics,”  West  European  Politics 
28,  no.  2 (2005),  236. 

78  Boncho  Boev,  “Vatreshen  pregled,”  Spisanie  na  Balgarskoto  ikonomichesko  druzhestvo 
4,  no.  10  (1900),  717-718;  Dimo  Kazasov,  Ulitsi,  hora,  sabitiya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1968), 
179-180;  Todor  Vlaykov,  “Belezhki  varhu  parlamentarizma  u nas,”  Demokraticheski  pregled 
3,  no.  3-4  (1905),  53-61,  esp.  58.  See  also  the  sharp  observations  of  the  Russian  constitu- 
tional lawyer  Pavel  Milyukov,  Balgarskata  konstitutsiya  (Solun,  1905),  113, 122-123. 
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could  serve  even  less  than  elsewhere  in  the  region  to  justify  the  existence 
of  so  many  political  parties  (as  was  recognized  at  the  time).79 

The  often-praised  “golden  age”  of  democracy  in  Serbia  under  Nikola 
Pasic’s  Radical  Party  since  the  1890s  has  come  in  for  scrutiny  by  some 
present-day  scholars.  They  have  found  it  instead  to  be  the  opposite  of 
a pluralistic  competitive  political  system — a monopolistic  and  almost 
absolute  (“totalistic”)  rule  of  a populist  party,  based  on  the  conservative 
instincts  of  the  peasant  masses  and  treating  its  opponents  as  enemies.  Its 
ideal  of  a “people’s  state,”  based  on  patriarchal  (egalitarian,  collectivist  and 
authoritarian)  concepts  of  political  authority,  was  the  antithesis  of  a mod- 
ern state,  with  its  specialized  institutions,  formal  law  and  bureaucracy.80 
"Our  public  life  is  not  so  deep  as  to  be  able  to  assimilate  a great  culture 
which  is  entirely  individualistic  at  its  base,”  reads  the  conclusion  of  a 
contemporary  observer.  But,  by  making  use  of  Western  phraseology,  “our 
shallow  political  intelligentsia”  hampered,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  realization  “that  we  are  not  a democratic  people  in  the  Western  sense 
of  the  word”  and  that  “between  ours  and  Western  democracy  there  exists 
an  essential  difference.”81 

“The  patriarchal  milieu  had  to  go  through  and  digest  in  a short  time 
everything  that  in  the  West  had  been  taking  shape  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies,” the  Serbian  intellectual  Dusan  Nikolajevic  maintained  in  1910. 
“It  failed  to  do  so.  All  this  brought  us  to  a situation  whereby  today  we, 
despite  all  bombastic  statements,  are  not  a European  state  in  substance, 
but  only  in  exterior.”82  “Democracy,  parliamentarism,  civil  rights,  progress, 
culture  and  the  other  concepts  that  constitute  the  basis  of  the  political 


79  Ivan  Manolov,  “Vatreshen  pregled,”  Spisanie  na  Balgarskoto  ikonomichesko  druzhestvo 
5,  nos.  6-7  (1901),  431-442,  esp.  439-440;  St.  Mavrodiev,  “Politicheskite  partii  i koalitsiite,” 
Demokraticheski  pregled  5,  no.  10  (1907),  1005-1018,  esp.  1014-1018. 

80  Perovic,  Serbiya  v modernizatsionnykh  protsessakh,  28-40;  Andrei  Shemyakin,  “Polit- 
icheskie  partii  v nezavisimoi  Serbii,  1881-1914,”  in  Chelovek  na  Balkanakh.  Gosudarstvo  i ego 
instituty:  grimasy  politicheskoi  modemizatsu  ( poslednyaya  chetvert' XIX — nachalo  XXveka), 
ed.  R.P.  Grishina  (St.  Petersburg:  Aleteia,  2006),  199-214;  Andrei  Shemyakin,  “Traditsionnoe 
obshtestvo  i vyzovy  modernizatsii.  Serbiya  poslednei  treti  XIX — nachala  XX  veka  glazami 
russkikh,”  in  Chelovek  na  Balkanakh  i protsessy  modernizatsii,  10-53,  esp.  32-36;  Shemyakin, 
Serbskoe  obshtestvo  na  rubezhe,  31-49;  Olga  Popovic-Obradovic,  Parlamentarizam  u Srbiji 
od  1903.  do  1914.  godine  (Belgrade:  Logistika,  1998);  Dubravka  Stojanovic,  Srbija  i demokratija 
1 903-1914 ■ Istorijska  studija  0 “zlatnom  dobu  srpske  demokratije"  (Belgrade:  Udruzenje  za 
drustvenu  istoriju,  2003). 

81  Dusan  Nikolajevic,  “Nas  demokratizam,”  Nedeljni  pregled  (Belgrade,  1910),  5 (cited  in 
Latinka  Perovic,  Izmedu  anarhije  i autokratije.  Srpsko  drustvo  na  prelazima  vekova  (XIX- 
XXI)  (Belgrade:  Zagorac,  2006),  44. 

82  Cited  in  Shemyakin,  “Politicheskie  partii,”  213. 
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vocabulary  of  present-day  Balkan  inhabitants,”  added  another  Serbian 
observer,  Kosta  Stojanovic,  in  the  late  1890s,  “are  only  words  and  phrases, 
which  are  in  no  way  rooted  in  their  worldview,  but,  since  they  are  ‘gen- 
erally accepted,’  they  are  called  upon  to  conceal  the  rigid  subconscious 
stereotypes  which  solely  motivate  all  their  actions  and  deeds.”83 

The  substance  of  most  critiques,  therefore,  was  emphatically  prescrip- 
tive. The  imported  institutions  grafted  onto  the  Balkan  trunk  functioned 
very  differently  from  the  Western  prototypes — not  only  poorly,  but  con- 
trary to  their  very  meaning  or  “spirit,”  that  is,  to  the  ideas  and  purposes 
invested  in  them,  in  the  “West.”  Thus  constitutional  monarchy  tended 
towards  an  arbitrary  “personal  regime”;  elections  were  falsified  and  the 
idea  of  popular  representation  was  compromised;  cabinets  were  formed 
by  acting  governments  rather  than  parliaments;  the  latter  had  little  effec- 
tive control  over  the  executive;  bureaucracies  were  cumbersome,  ineffi- 
cient and  corrupt,  and  civil  servants  were  at  the  discretion  of  each  new 
government;  the  “rule  of  law”  was  a travesty,  and  personal  and  civil  rights 
were  trampled  upon;  the  parties  did  not  tolerate  rivals  and  conducted 
a blatantly  opportunistic  struggle  for  power,  offices,  and  spoils;  and  the 
educated  strata  (the  intelligentsia)  were  heavily  engaged  in  job-hunting 
and  unprincipled  political  struggles  in  the  absence  of  other  professional 
opportunities.  “Democracy,”  “law,”  “rights”  and  the  like,  although  part 
of  the  political  vocabulary  of  the  day,  concealed  widely  divergent,  often 
opposite  realities. 

Clearly  both  positive  and  negative  assessments  of  the  imported  West- 
ern concepts,  as  well  as  various  “mixed”  opinions,  were  voiced  from  con- 
tending political-ideological  positions.  They  were  closely  connected  to 
each  other  through  a process  of  mutual  contestation  and  mirroring  of 
opponents’  arguments,  which  explains  the  proper  dynamics  and  relative 
autonomy  of  the  debate.  Allowing  for  demagogy  and  self-interest  in  prais- 
ing or  denouncing  the  Western  “forms,”  however,  the  debate  was  fueled  by 
real  problems.  The  massive  wave  of  “forms  without  substance”  criticism 
seems  to  indicate  that,  soon  after  the  foreign  forms  were  implemented, 
few  saw  much  benefit  in  the  way  they  were  adapted  to  and  assimilated 
by  the  local  realities.  Far  more  focused  on  the  deficits  and  distortions  of 
the  grafted  forms.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  works  of  the 
most  representative  and  best-known  Balkan  writers  of  the  time  were  per- 
vaded by  nostalgia  for  the  past,  the  idealization  of  peasant  life,  or  sarcastic 


83  Cited  in  Shemyakin,  “Serbskoe  obshtestvo,”  43. 
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or  gloomy  representations  of  the  distorted  present.  The  idealization  of 
the  people’s  authenticity  and  patriarchal  past,  in  contrast  to  the  disfig- 
ured and  deeply  disharmonious  present,  was  not  a consequence  of  the 
peasant  character  of  the  Balkan  societies  alone.  It  was  “the  reaction  of 
many  to  the  abundance  of  the  new — above  all  in  the  sphere  of  politics — 
forcing  its  way  practically  everywhere,  which  was  combined  with  their 
reluctance  to  accept  it  as  a panacea  (as  political  freedom  had  often  been 
presented)  and  skepticism  towards  novelties  (whose  practical  value  was 
still  unproven).”84 

The  imported  novelties  not  only  clashed  with  the  local  economic  reali- 
ties, customs  and  mentalities;  they  often  led,  partly  through  the  mecha- 
nisms already  described,  to  an  exacerbated  sense  of  misery.  While  the 
liberal,  humanistic  and  “brotherly”  ideas  of  equality,  popular  sovereignty 
and  civil  rights  were  triumphantly  flaunted  at  the  top,  to  those  afflicted 
adversely  by  the  changes  they  appeared  to  be  ruining  the  traditional 
social  and  moral  foundations  and  creating  social  contradictions,  vented 
in  despair  or  revolt.  These  ideas  remained  the  achievement,  but  also  the 
demagogical  playground,  of  a small  minority  of  “newly  minted  democrats” 
and  parvenus,  beyond  the  reach  of  those  for  whom  they  were  suppos- 
edly intended  and  whose  labor  made  possible  the  continuous  “import”  of 
foreign  “democracy”  and  “capitalism.”  In  fact,  imported  democracy  and 
capitalism  were  compromised  without  having  been  tried  in  earnest;  their 
shortcomings  were  caused  more  by  their  underdevelopment  than  by  their 
full  development.  If  unconditional  Westernization  held  any  benefits  for 
the  society,  these  were  not  in  the  present  but  promises  for  the  future.  In 
their  own  time  the  nineteenth-century  Westernizers  could  point  to  little 
that  they  had  contributed  to  the  general  welfare  or  the  better  rule  of  the 
Balkan  societies.  What  appeared  conspicuous  instead  was  the  ominous 
moral  confusion,  the  catastrophic  effect  of  the  modernizing  zeal  upon  the 
peasant  mass,  the  “national  convulsions,  a natural  reaction  of  the  coerced, 
tortured  mentality.”85 

One  can  note  that,  as  with  the  “fashions,”  an  object  of  criticism  was  not 
the  “West”  and  its  “models,”  but  the  mode  of  their  reception,  adaptation 


84  Bulei,  Sistemul  poiitic  al  Romaniei  moderne,  482. 

85  Aurel  Popovici,  Nationalism  sau  democratic.  0 critica  a civilizatiunii  moderne  (Bucha- 
rest: Minerva,  1910),  85  (cf.  Bulei,  Sistemul  politic  al  Romaniei  moderne,  482-485).  For  more 
on  the  context  that  engendered  and  sustained  the  widespread  critical  attitudes  among  the 
Romanian  intelligentsia  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
centuries,  see  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane  na  sbobodata,  192-195. 
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and  functioning  in  the  local  societies.  However,  while  in  the  earlier,  post- 
Enlightenment  and  national-romantic  period  such  criticism  was  typically 
directed  against  the  (“backward,”  “lethargic,”  “unenlightened”)  society  in 
an  exertion  to  “awaken”  it  to  the  need  of  reform,  after  the  wholesale  West- 
ernization was  launched,  the  criticism  was  targeted  primarily  at  the  elites, 
who  had  presided  over  the  transference  of  models  and  then  misused  them 
to  the  detriment  of  society.  The  attitude  towards  “Europe”  itself,  despite 
significant  apprehensions  as  regards  its  political  weaponry  and  economic 
power,  was  dominated  by  admiration  mixed  with  a sort  of  runner-up  atti- 
tude characteristic  of  “self-denigrating”  cultures. 

The  question  then  can  be  asked:  given  the  discrepancy  asserted  between 
“forms”  and  “substance,”  what  course  was  recommended?  The  “moderniz- 
ers,” led  by  the  radical  liberals  in  the  individual  countries,  were  optimistic: 
the  new  forms,  although  “empty”  at  the  beginning,  would  be  filled  in  with 
substance  in  the  course  of  their  steadfast  implementation.  Through  the 
modernizers’  perseverance,  the  written  constitution  would  become  effec- 
tive and  sustain  an  “unwritten  constitution”  of  good  and  sound  practices; 
parliamentary  rule  would  grow  into  an  effective  check  on  the  executive 
and  a guarantee  for  the  protection  of  rights;  the  enforcement  of  written 
law  would  lead  to  the  rule  of  law;  and  the  parties  and  party  life  would 
mature  into  ideals  and  principles.86  Modern-minded  (and  Western- 
looking) conservatives  like  the  Junimists,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated 
an  “organic”  evolution  of  the  national  institutions:  while  supporting  cul- 
tural and  institutional  modernization,  they  were  convinced  that  it  should 
be  organically  attuned  to  the  specific  social  and  cultural  context.  Mod- 
ern institutions,  therefore,  should  develop  gradually  through  experience 
and  not  be  the  product  of  “abstract”  ideologies,  universalist  theories  and 
rushed  experiments.  For  all  their  criticism,  nonetheless,  the  conservatives 
did  not  demand  the  elimination  of  the  Western  “forms”  already  intro- 
duced but  insisted  on  the  need  for  their  true  assimilation  and  “substan- 
tiation” through  patient,  conscientious  work.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
they  furnished  the  intellectual  matrix  from  which  other,  far  more  radical 
alternative  solutions  would  develop  after  the  Great  War. 

The  most  radical  rejection  of  things  European  from  the  right  came  from 
the  Romanian  conservative  “dissidents,”  who  parted  ways  with  the  liberal- 
conservatism  of  the  Junimists  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 


86  Milyukov,  BaLgarskata  konstitutsiya,  115-116.  See  also  Vogazli,  “Prestapleniyata  po 
izborite,”  28.  A similar  view  on  the  forms  becoming  substance  in  Eugen  Lovinescu,  Isto- 
ria  Literaturii  romane  contemporane,  1900-7937  (Bucharest:  Editura  pentru  literature,  1937), 
18-21,  29-32,  51-54.  About  Lovinescu,  see  Hitchins,  Rumania,  292-294. 
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It  had  been  gradually  taking  shape  since  the  1880s  through  the  impas- 
sioned writings  of  political  journalist  and  poet  Mihai  Eminescu,  a cult 
figure  for  the  interwar  Romanian  autochthonists.  It  gathered  momentum 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  it  was  taken  up  by 
major  public  figures  such  as  the  historian  Nicolae  Iorga  (1871-1940)  and 
the  Transylvanian  politician  Aurel  C.  Popovici  (1863-1917).  While  accept- 
ing the  orthodox  conservative  slogan  of  forms  without  substance,  they 
considered  it  to  be  a symptom  rather  than  the  actual  cause  for  the  deep 
disruption  of  Romanian  society.  In  the  search  for  the  “real  ailments”  of 
Romanian  modernity,  their  discourse  grew  increasingly  ethno-populist, 
xenophobic  and  anti-Western. 

The  rejection  by  the  Left  was  paradigmatically  epitomized  by  the  Ser- 
bian populist-radical  movement,  which  owed  much  to  the  ideas  of  the 
early  socialist  Svetozar  Markovic.  Yet  even  if  they  made  much  of  the  anti- 
capitalist  rhetoric,  in  actuality  the  Serbian  Radicals  proceeded  by  filling  in 
the  borrowed  Western  forms  with  “local”  (patriarchal,  collectivist)  contents 
and  meaning,  thus  literally  “domesticating”  the  Western  “imports,”  rather 
than  experimenting  with  radically  populist  institutional  innovations. 

In  either  direction,  Balkan  criticisms  of  the  imitation  of  “the  West”  and 
foreign  “imports”  drew  heavily  on  and  resonated  with  ideas  that  had  origi- 
nated in  the  West  itself,  thus  presenting  an  interesting  case  of  intellectual 
interplay.  The  early  critical  local  thought,  demanding  compliance  with  the 
cultural  and  sociological  distinctiveness  of  the  local  milieu,  crystallized  in 
interaction  with  a broad  ideological  current  in  Western  Europe  with  ori- 
gins in  the  reactions  against  the  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences. 
The  political  and  social  "forms”  forcibly  imposed  by  the  revolution,  its  uni- 
versalist  disregard  for  local  traditions  and  historical  evolution,  the  incon- 
gruity between  purely  rational  political  models  and  the  peculiar  forms 
of  life  of  each  people — these  were  the  common  themes  of  the  post-rev- 
olutionary, and  not  only  conservative,  reaction  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
including  France  (notably  by  de  Bonald  and  de  Maistre).  The  Balkan  left- 
ist critique  appeared  later  and  was  entwined  with  the  Russian-populist 
{narodnik)  re-interpretation  of  Western  Marxism.  Thus,  the  opposition  to 
the  “import  of  Western  models”  was  itself  essentially  an  adaptation  of  a 
Western  import:  the  advocates  of  “organic”  development  were  as  much  a 
mouthpiece  of  European  culture  as  were  those  who  championed  uncon- 
ditional Europeanization.87 


87  A leading  theoretician  of  Romanian  liberalism,  Eugen  Lovinescu,  asserted  that  the 
Junimist  criticism  “is  not  a form  of  national  traditionalism:  just  as  liberalism  was  a replica 
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The  Junimists,  most  of  whom  had  studied  in  Germany,  were  influ- 
enced mainly  by  German  Romantic  philosophy  and  the  social  thought 
connected  with  it,  especially  historicist  and  organicist  theories.  Most 
prominent  was  the  impact  of  the  German  historical  school  of  law,  which 
demanded  respect  for  native  traditions  in  law  and  constitutional  order 
and  praised  evolutionary  change  as  the  norm  of  healthy  societies,  reject- 
ing revolutions.  To  these  were  added  the  evolutionary  ideas  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  those  informing  Henry  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land. As  Junimist  ideologist  Titu  Maiorescu  put  it:  “The  historical  proposi- 
tions dominating  among  us  are  evolutionary  in  the  English  sense  rather 
than  revolutionary  in  the  French  sense.”88  The  core  thesis  about  the  “forms 
without  substance”  itself  owed  a great  deal  to  oppositions  such  as  (Ferdi- 
nand Tonnies’s)  Gemeinschaft  (community)  vs.  Gesellschaft  (society),  and 
culture  vs.  civilization,  which  dominated  German  sociology  at  the  time. 
The  former  counterposed  traditional  (pre-modern)  organic  conditions  to 
modern  rational  society;  the  latter  contrasted  the  German  (supposedly 
profound  and  spiritual)  "culture”  with  the  French  (purportedly  superficial 
and  materialistic)  “civilization.”  The  Serbian  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  whom  had  also  studied  in  Western,  mainly  Swiss  and  French 
universities,  occasionally  adopted  the  anti-Western  stance  of  the  Russian 
Slavophiles  and  posed  as  belonging  to  “the  East.”  But  their  actual  ideol- 
ogy and  politics  drew  inspiration  from  other  sources:  from  contemporary 
Western  critical  social  thought,  particularly  Marxism,  asserting  the  inevi- 
tability of  capitalist  development,  and  from  the  socialism  of  the  Russian 
narodniki  seeking  an  adjustment  of  Marx’s  theory  to  a non-industrialized 
rural  society  by  skipping  the  capitalist  phase  of  Western  development. 

Generally  it  can  be  argued  that  all  three  of  the  most  influential  politico- 
ideological  currents  in  the  Balkans  during  the  nineteenth  century — the 
radical-revolutionary,  the  reformist-evolutionary  (or  liberal-conservative) 
and  the  conservative — were  the  product  of  such  entanglements.  They 
all  originated  with  the  tradition  of  the  French  Enlightenment  and  the 
disparate  intellectual  currents  that  it  had  spawned  since  the  end  of  the 


of  the  French  Revolution,  so  Junimism  represents  a replica  of  German  and  English  evolu- 
tionism. Its  character  is  just  as  ideological  and  rational  as  that  of  the  1848  liberal  move- 
ment with  which  it  is  at  war”  (Eugen  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizatiei  romane  moderne,  ed. 
Zigu  Ornea  (Bucharest:  Editura  §tiin(ifica,  1972;  first  published  1924-1925),  295;  Lovinescu, 
T.  Maiorescu,  206-207). 

88  Titu  Maiorescu,  Istoria  politica  a Romaniei  sub  domnia  lui  Carol  I.  (Bucharest: 
Humanitas,  1994;  first  published  as  Istoria  contemporana  a Romaniei  (1866-igoo)  [Bucha- 
rest, 1925]),  33. 
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eighteenth  century.89  In  this  sense  one  should  speak  not  of  the  “Western” 
or  “European”  model  but  of  a number  of  heterogeneous  European  models 
that  were  being  reworked  and  tested  locally.  If  until  1848  the  paragon  of 
revolutionary  France  was  the  most  infectious,  after  the  “counter-revolu- 
tion,” and  especially  after  the  non-liberal  German  unification,  the  trend 
was  instead  a growing  distrust  of  unconditional  copying  and  a search  for 
one’s  own,  “organic”  paths  and  evolutionary  models.  In  various  ways  in 
the  different  Balkan  countries,  this  tendency  coalesced  with  the  rise  of 
the  theories  of  “socialism  in  backward  societies.”  As  a result,  it  buttressed 
not  the  idea  of  a new  social  revolution  but  a kind  of  “rural  utopia.”  These 
divergent  tendencies  did  not  occur  in  a neat  succession,  nor  did  they  fol- 
low a uniform  pattern  across  the  Balkans.  The  “revolutionary  paradigm,” 
in  its  national-liberal  garb,  imposed  itself,  with  some  delay,  upon  the  Serbs 
and  the  Bulgarians  and,  since  its  prestige  was  enhanced  by  the  struggles 
against  the  Sublime  Porte,  was  stronger  and  lasted  longer  in  those  two 
countries  and  in  Greece.  By  the  1890s,  however,  the  pendulum  everywhere 
in  the  post-Ottoman  Balkans  had  swung  toward  less  socially  radical  and 
more  “nationally  protective”  political  designs. 

Finally,  one  can  speak  of  a certain  “entanglement”  between  nineteenth- 
century  debates  about  the  disparity  between  form  and  substance  and  a 
cluster  of  present-day  views  on  development  and  nationalism.  Such 
ideas  were  first  advanced  precisely  by  authors  who  have  worked  on  East- 
ern Europe  in  a broad  historical  perspective.  Ivan  Berend,  for  example, 
sees  the  development  of  East  Central  Europe,  especially  of  Southeast- 
ern Europe,  as  marked  by  a number  of  deviations  and  diversions  from 
the  Western  course  of  development,  and  by  corresponding  deficiencies, 
absences  or  inconsistencies.  These  include  insufficient  economic  mod- 
ernization, under-industrialization  and  retarded  urbanization,  as  well  as 
the  preservation  of  “feudalism”  and  the  nobility,  hence  the  emergence 
of  a “dual”  society  (traditional  and  modern,  nobility  and  bourgeoisie)  in 
Central  Europe  or  “incomplete”  societies  (that  is,  largely  peasant,  with- 
out traditional  elite  or  modern  bourgeoisie)  in  the  Balkans.90  The  afore- 
mentioned Andrew  Janos  speaks  of  a “reversed  series  of  development”  in 
Eastern  Europe  compared  to  the  West:  expansion  of  the  state  before  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  striving  for  modern  industry  before  the  creation 


89  Marino,  “Din  istoria  teoriei  ‘forma  fara  fond,'  ” 186. 

90  Ivan  Berend,  History  Derailed:  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Long  Nineteenth 
Century  (Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and  London:  University  of  California  Press,  2003),  18-26, 
196-207. 
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of  modern  agriculture,  foreign-generated  expectations  outstripping  locally 
generated  incomes,  and  bureaucracy  and  intelligentsia  outdoing  market- 
oriented  classes  (with  the  result  of  subverting  the  market  and  an  influx  of 
talented  people  into  politics  rather  than  private  enterprise).91  The  criti- 
cism once  couched  in  the  conservative-evolutionary  language  of  organic 
growth  has  thus  set  the  frame  for  a teleological  grand  narrative  of  devel- 
opment enfolding  in  circumscribed  phases  and  orderly  succession.  The 
notion  of  a similar  reversal  of  the  “normal”  sequence  has  also  become  a 
hallmark  of  nationalism  studies  in  the  Balkans  (and  Eastern  Europe  gen- 
erally). The  advent  of  Balkan  nationalism — national  movements  and  the 
emergence  of  national  consciousness,  the  building  of  nation-states,  the 
pursuit  of  irredentist  projects  and  territorial  aggrandizement — has  been 
conventionally  seen  as  preceding,  and  not  the  result  of,  the  advent  of  Bal- 
kan modernity  (as  the  normative  “Western  original”  postulates  it  should 
have  been),  and  both  nationalism  and  modernity  in  this  part  of  Europe 
are  considered  to  have  suffered  major  distortions  and  dysfunctions  as  a 
result.92  Again,  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  scholars  in  this  par- 
ticular area  of  Balkan/Eastern  European  studies  and  those  of  the  one-time 
protagonists  of  “home-grown”  modernity  are  remarkably  similar. 

Obviously,  the  shared  meanings  and  hierarchies  across  such  histori- 
cally disparate  interpretations  hinge  on  a common  premise:  a forcefully 
prescriptive,  standardized  and  monolithic  vision  of  the  “West,”  of  the 
“Western”  culture,  values  and  social  realities.  The  critical  attitude  to  one’s 
own  performance  would  have  been  inconceivable  outside  such  a nor- 
mativist  vision,  which  was  ubiquitous  in  both  Western  representations 
and  (national  and  regional)  self-representations  of  the  Balkan  world.  The 
“West”  in  this  vision  holds  the  standard  for  “individualism,”  “rationality” 
and  “harmonious  (or  genuine)  development,”  with  respect  to  which  the 
Balkan  societies’  performance  appeared  to  be  plagued  by  “absences,”  “dis- 
figurements,” “irrationalities”  and  ultimately  “failure.”  In  a fundamental 
sense  this  was  the  logical — some  might  say  necessary — corollary  of  the 
Western  European  pre-eminence  in  both  ideology  and  power.  It  also 
explains  the  inherent  linkage  between  the  Balkan  states’  efforts  to  purge 
themselves  as  fast  and  radically  as  possible  from  the  vestiges  of  their 


91  Janos,  The  Politics  of  Backwardness  in  Hungary,  313-314,  322;  Janos,  Modernization 
and  Decay,  74, 113-114. 

92  The  nationalism-studies  literature  in  this  vein  is  immense.  For  a succinct  critique, 
see  Maria  Todorova,  “The  Trap  of  Backwardness:  Modernity,  Temporality  and  the  Study  of 
Eastern  European  Nationalism,”  Slavic  Review  64,  no.  1 (2005),  140-164. 
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Ottoman  past  and  their  readiness  to  assume  the  “canon”  of  European  iden- 
tity, which  was  set  in  contrast  with  Islam  and  the  Orient.  Both  the  thrust 
towards  sweeping  Europeanization  and  the  frustration  that  it  did  not,  and 
perhaps  could  not,  succeed  in  the  envisioned  way  ultimately  hinged  on 
the  acute  awareness  of  this  asymmetrical  relationship  that  turned  into  a 
standard  premise. 

But  this  is  only  half  of  the  picture.  For  the  critical  judgments  discussed 
above  were,  at  the  same  time,  a widely  shared  reaction  against  the  nor- 
mative pressure  of  the  “West”  and  “European  modernity,”  expressed  from 
various  ideological  positions  and,  as  we  shall  see,  with  various  notions 
about  how  “true  modernization”  should  look.  The  stimuli  for  this  reac- 
tion evolved  over  time:  from  concerns  primarily  for  the  cultural  identity 
of  the  national  community  in  the  initial  period,  through  apprehensions 
over  the  ability  of  small  young  states  to  survive  amid  ruthless  geopoliti- 
cal and  economic  international  competition,  to  disenchantment  with  the 
discrepancy  between  expectations  and  achievements  in  the  process  of 
Europeanization  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  argu- 
ments against  imported  modernization  on  behalf  of  the  social  and  cul- 
tural integrity  of  the  community — a tendency  that,  to  reiterate,  partook 
in  a long  European  tradition  of  cultural  criticism  directed  at  the  effects  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  political  democratization,  and  the  emergence 
of  mass  society — crystallized  over  time  into  a consistent  counter-reaction, 
which  re-valorized  the  autochthonous  values  and  spirituality  and  sought 
distinct  paths  to  the  future. 

Paths  of  Development 

Critical  reflections  on  foreign  borrowing  and  its  interaction  with  the  local 
conditions  naturally  led  to  more  general  contemplations  about  the  course 
of  a country’s  proper  development.  The  basic  question  was  whether  the 
“lagging”  Balkan  societies  would  (or  should)  follow  the  Western  course  of 
development  or  a different  one,  and  if  a different  one,  which  one.  Here  we 
will  trace  the  various  answers  given  to  this  crucial  question,  which  show 
a considerable  variety  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  just  a few  positions.  Not 
only  did  political  and  ideological  pluralism  translate  into  “path”  pluralism, 
but  also,  as  we  shall  see,  the  majority  of  positions  were  mixed  or  hybrid. 

In  the  debates  on  development,  all  sides  generally  agreed  on  one 
overarching  ideal:  the  creation  of  a viable  national  state,  a competitive 
national  economy  and  a respectable  national  culture.  Some  authors 
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separate,  mostly  on  disciplinary  grounds,  what  is  known  as  the  “modern- 
ization (or  development)  debates,”  which  engage  primarily  with  sociology 
and  political  economy,  from  the  debates  on  the  “national  identity,”  which 
draw  mainly  on  literary  scholarship  and  other  humanities.  Such  a divi- 
sion is  untenable,  however,  primarily  because  the  ideologies  of  modern- 
ization emerged  precisely  in  response  to,  and  remained  most  intimately 
intertwined  with,  the  problems  of  identity  caused  by  the  encounter  with 
(imported)  modernity  and  the  perceived  differences  between  “us”  and 
“them.”  For  that  reason,  it  was  often  through  and  within  debates  over 
development/modernization — and  the  concomitant  notions  of  “backward- 
ness,” “progress,”  “catching  up,”  “prosperity”  and  ultimately  “power” — that 
all  major  contemporary  formulations  of  collective  identities  and  “national 
essences”  were  articulated,  developmental  options  and  social  reforms 
were  advocated  or  contested.  As  Katherine  Verdery  points  out, 

The  people  who  argued  about  national  identity  did  so  in  a multidisciplinary 
field  of  discourse  that  overlapped  with  talk  on  other  themes:  on  the  nature 
of  the  state,  the  situation  of  politics,  the  role  of  religion . . .,  the  class  com- 
position . . .,  the  history  of  its  economic  backwardness,  and,  above  all,  the 
proper  course  of  development  [that]  should  be  followed — a path  toward 
industrialization  and  parliamentary  democracy,  or  something  else.93 

In  this  sense,  when  we  talk  about  identity,  we  talk  about  the  different 
responses  to  the  pressures  of  modernity  and  the  different  paths  of  devel- 
opment that  were  set  forth.  There  is  a remarkable  correlation  between 
developmental  choices  vis-a-vis  “Europe” — with  respect  to  Westerniza- 
tion, industrialism,  capitalism  and  urbanization — and  the  definitions  of 
national  essence  and  its  social  anchoring.  Thus,  in  all  Balkan  countries 
the  imposing  social  prevalence  of  the  village  left  a powerful  imprint  on 
the  entire  range  of  sociopolitical  projects,  just  as  it  did  on  the  various 
interpretations  of  the  national  “essence.”  In  most  of  them  the  peasantry 
came  to  epitomize  the  healthy  national  body  and  the  unspoiled  fount  of 
national  culture.  The  “national  models”  of  development  were  thus  focused 
predominantly  on  the  village,  while  the  town  and  the  urban  population 
were,  more  often  than  not,  treated  as  alien  transplants. 

We  will  start  with  the  debates  on  the  paths  of  development  proposed 
by  the  Liberals  in  Romania,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria;  the  Conservatives  (with 
an  emphasis  on  the  Romanian  Junimists)  and  the  powerful  mass  popu- 
list Radicalism  in  Serbia.  Until  the  Balkan  Wars  and  World  War  I,  these 
were  the  three  most  influential  “scenarios”  proposed  and  the  ones  that 


93  Verdery,  National  Ideology  under  Socialis,  28-29. 
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were  tested  in  actual  government,  so  the  incipient  Balkan  modernity  was 
largely  the  product  of  their  application  and  interaction.  We  will  then 
consider  the  developmental  visions  of  Marxist  (“scientific”)  socialism  and 
agrarianism,  which  bridged  the  prewar  and  the  interwar  eras.  In  all  these 
cases  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  more  general  descriptions  of  the  differ- 
ent currents,  comparing  their  specifics,  similarities  and  differences  on  the 
issue  of  development,  while  leaving  their  in-depth  treatment  for  the  sub- 
sequent essays  in  this  volume.  For  reasons  of  space  we  will  not  deal  here 
with  authoritarian  and  fascist  solutions,  which  are  explored  separately  in 
this  volume,  but  only  with  the  major  autochthonist  identity  discourses 
characteristic  of  the  interwar  period. 

The  liberal  strategy  of  development  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to 
the  prevailing  critical  intellectual  currents.  Compared  to  other  political- 
ideological  positions,  it  was  straightforward,  pragmatic  and  policy-oriented, 
and  its  theoretical  exposition  was  fleshed  out  only  after  World  War  I,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  its  Romanian  champions:  the  literary  critic  Eugen 
Lovinescu  (1881-1943)  and  the  economist  and  sociologist  Stefan  Zeletin 
(1882-1934).  Lovinescu  built  his  theory  of  modern  Romanian  civilization 
on  the  assumption  that  nations  with  a delayed  entry  into  modernity  (and 
capitalism)  do  not  replicate  the  road  of  development  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  but  obey  the  “fatal  social  laws”  of  synchronism  and  dependence  of 
the  “backward”  on  the  “advanced.”  The  law  of  synchronism,  or  “catching- 
up”  of  the  laggards  with  the  pioneers,  implies  two  processes:  imitation 
and  top-down  enforcement  of  Western  ideologies  and  institutions,  that  is, 
of  non-autochthonous  modern  “forms.”  The  history  of  modern  Romanian 
civilization,  from  this  point  of  view,  began  only  at  that  moment  when  the 
“Western  spirit”  and  innovations  made  their  first  inroads  into  Romanian 
society.  Drawing  on  the  sociology  of  Gabriel  Tarde  (Les  Lois  de  limitation, 
1890),  Lovinescu’s  principle  of  imitation  was  not  just  a natural  stage  in 
the  process  of  Westernization  and  an  obligatory  pattern  for  “latecomers” 
like  Romania.  Imitation,  he  maintained,  held  the  promise  of  progress  in 
every  sphere — from  the  technical  through  the  sociopolitical  to  literature 
and  the  arts.  Modern  capitalist  development  with  all  its  consequences,  he 
sought  to  prove,  was  a sociological  requisite  for  Romania  and  had  already 
begun  to  pay  off.  At  any  rate,  “For  us  [the  Romanians]  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility for  real  progress  other  than  the  revolution  being  followed  by  evo- 
lution in  the  reverse  order,  from  the  form  towards  the  substance.”94 


94  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizatiei  romane  moderne.  Lovinescu  nonetheless  added  that, 
after  the  constitution  of  1866,  there  was  no  question  about  the  need  for  “curbing  this 
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While  Lovinescu  thus  located  the  modernization  drive  entirely  outside 
the  Romanian  cultural-political  body,  Zeletin  identified  the  movement 
towards,  and  the  necessary  rudiment  of,  modernity  in  the  socioeconomic 
restructuring  of  Romanian  society,  which  he  saw  as  being  triggered  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  by  the  universal  onslaught  of  capitalism.  Mod- 
ern capitalism  (and  modernity  for  that  matter),  Zeletin  argued  in  a quasi- 
Marxist  vein,  was  a “historical  necessity”  and  as  such  could  neither  be 
avoided  nor  censured.  Although  the  original  stimulus  again  came  from 
the  outside  through  Western  capital  and  capitalist  forms  of  exchange, 
it  led  to  a dramatic  transformation  of  society — most  notably  the  emer- 
gence of  a national  bourgeoisie  (from  boyars,  who  turned  to  trade)  and  a 
capitalist  economy.  In  light  of  this,  the  liberal  forms  borrowed  thereafter, 
far  from  being  artificial  and  "inorganic,”  appeared  perfectly  suited  to  the 
actual  condition  of  Romanian  society  and  following  from  the  “inevitable” 
logic  of  the  evolution  of  modern  capitalism.95 

Despite  the  different  starting  points  from  which  the  two  liberal  theo- 
reticians arrived  at  the  defense  for  the  liberal  project  of  modernity,  they 
agreed  on  its  fundamentals:  modernity  (capitalism)  has  no  alternative; 
it  involves  a breach  of  historical  continuity,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
advocate  the  conservation  of  tradition  and  modernization  at  the  same 
time;  it  necessarily  entails  the  destruction  of  the  pre-modern  structures; 
the  imported  (liberal)  forms  have  a revolutionary  role  to  play  in  this 
respect  as  instruments  for  social  transformation.  For  the  liberals,  there- 
fore, the  “forms  without  substance”  phenomenon  was  a real  one,  but 
unlike  the  Junimists  and  other  critics,  they  considered  it  to  be  both  inevi- 
table and  beneficial.  The  sweeping  modernization  of  the  political  sphere, 
which  had  started  with  Prince  Cuza’s  reforms  in  the  1860s,  followed  a cor- 
respondingly crude  yet  lucid  syllogism:  first  and  foremost,  perforce,  had  to 
come  the  building  of  the  modern  state  and  institutional  forms  borrowed 
from  the  West  which,  in  turn  and  through  consistent  policies,  had  to  work 
for  the  transformation  of  the  overwhelmingly  rural,  unindustrialized  and 
poor  Romanian  society. 


revolutionary  renovation”  and  for  selectivity — a fact  that  justified  the  Junimist  critique 
(“the  historic  role  of  Junimism  is  precisely  in  this  reaction”) — Lovinescu,  T.  Maiorescu, 
216-222. 

95  Stefan  Zeletin,  Burghezia  romana:  Neotiberaiismut  (Bucharest:  Nemira,  1997);  Balazs 
Trencseny,  “The  ‘Miinchausenian  Moment':  Modernity,  Liberalism  and  Nationalism  in  the 
Thought  of  Stefan  Zeletin,”  in  Nation-Building  and  Contested  Identities:  Romanian  and  Hun- 
garian Case  Studies,  eds.  Balazs  Trencseny  et  al.  (Budapest  and  Iasi,  2001),  61-80. 
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Because  of  that,  those  who  refused  to  succumb  to  the  “logic  of  history” 
were  an  anachronism  or  reactionaries.  Lovinescu  fought  fiercely  against 
the  dominant  “traditionalist”  and  “peasantist”  currents  of  his  day  and  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  urban  values  as  the  only  true  basis  of  modern  civili- 
zation. Zeletin,  on  the  other  hand,  defined  Romanian  traditional  culture 
as  reactionary,  “the  rebellion  of  the  medieval  elements  in  our  soul  against 
the  bourgeois  order  imposed  by  the  invasion  of  foreign  capitalism  into 
our  patriarchal  way  of  life.”96  The  following  statement  by  a liberal  follower 
reads  like  a manifesto: 

Our  cultural  ideal  is  dynamic,  eager  for  growth,  renewal  and  fruition We 

mean  to  promote  a sense  of  culture  that  is  European.  Our  light  comes  from 
the  West.  We  see  our  deliverance  in  the  Occidentalization  of  this  country, 
many  of  whose  vital  organs  are  petrifying  even  before  it  has  reached  matu- 
rity. Balkanism,  our  cherished  and  idealized  Orientalness . . . now  shelters 
all  the  brigands  who  have  impeded  political  purification  and  opposed  lift- 
ing the  people  out  of  the  cultural  cesspool  in  which  they  wallow [We 

seek]  the  affirmation  of  our  genius  and  specific  character  in  the  forms  of 
European  culture,  in  the  harmonious  and  shining  framework  of  the  culture 

of  the  West We  have  faith  that  soap,  comfort  and  urbanity,  the  telegraph 

and  civil  law  in  no  way  threaten  the  purity  of  our  race . . .97 

So,  far  from  eroding  the  national  culture  and  identity,  contact  with  the 
“West,”  according  to  the  enthusiastic  Westernizers,  represented  a return 
to  the  true  national  self,  a nostalgic  “homecoming”  after  centuries  of 
forced  alienation  and  “spiritual  separation”  from  “Europe.”  It  was  liber- 
ating and  unleashed  the  genuine  potential  of  the  national  community. 
Lovinescu’s  position  in  this  regard  is  worth  noting.  His  attacks  on  the 
“traditionalists”  did  not  undermine  the  idea  of  national  identity.  He  had 
no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  a “national  soul”;  however,  he  saw  it  in  a 
relativistic  manner,  as  subject  to  change.  He  advocated  the  borrowing  of 
Western  forms,  believing  that  they  would  unlock  latent  creative  potential 
in  local  social  and  cultural  life.  “Synchronism”  with  the  West  would  help 
affirm  a Romanian-ness  with  characteristics  of  its  own.  Lovinescu  thus 
opposed  not  the  idea  of  national  identity  (or  essence),  but  its  dogmati- 
zation  through  mysticism,  Orthodoxy,  romantic  sentimentalism  and  the 
praise  for  the  primitive  peasant  spirit. 


96  Cited  in  Lucian  Boia,  History  and  Myth.,  36. 

97  Eugen  Filotti,  “Gandul  nostru,”  Cuvantul  Liber  1 (1924,  series  2),  2-4,  cited  in  Kather- 
ine Verdery,  “National  Ideology  and  National  Character  in  Interwar  Romania,”  in  National 
Character  and  National  Ideology  in  Interwar  Eastern  Europe,  eds.  Ivo  Banac  and  Katherine 
Verdery  (New  Haven:  Yale  Center  for  International  and  Area  Studies,  1995),  113-114. 
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Isolated  from  the  rhythm  of  Western  civilization  by  its  surroundings  and 
its  religion,  the  Romanian  people  was  unable  to  develop  in  its  own  man- 
ner and  was  turned  away  from  the  potentialities  of  its  race . . . our  soul  was 
dislocated  by  infiltrations  of  Oriental  fatalism.  Is  this  the  definitive  formula 
for  our  race? . . . After  ages  of  alienation  and  deformation,  new  prospects 
have  arisen  for  the  creation  of  a truly  Romanian  soul.  If  we  seem  to  some 
historians  melancholy  stepchildren  of  a Roman-Byzantine- Slavic -Turkish- 
Phanariot  tradition,  let  us  hope  that  in  the  eyes  of  future  generations,  we 
will  appear  as  venerable  forefathers  of  a true  Romanian  tradition.98 

In  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  as  well,  the  liberals  came  to  epitomize  the  pro- 
Western  strategy  of  development  but  with  specific  circumstances  largely 
deriving  from  far  more  egalitarian  social  environments  and  political  cul- 
tures. Similar  to  the  Romanian  1848  generation,  the  generation  of  Serbian 
liberals,  which  came  of  age  in  the  1850s  and  1860s,  fused  its  faith  in  ratio- 
nalist universalism,  as  embodied  in  the  concepts  of  “freedom,  justice  and 
equality,”  with  the  mystique  of  popular  sovereignty  in  national-romantic 
garb.  Characteristic  of  this  variant  of  liberalism  in  all  three  countries,  but 
most  clearly  in  Serbia,  was  the  effort  to  “unearth”  the  imported  political 
forms  from  the  traditions  of  the  national  past.  This  process  of  “domesticat- 
ing” Western  modernity,  not  only  on  a rhetorical  but  also  on  a semantic 
and  functional  level,  was  part  of  the  liberals’  strategy  of  forging  national 
consolidation  by  fusing  civic  nationalism — and  the  lure  of  democratic 
rule — with  irredentism."  Due  to  the  underdifferentiated  social  structure 
of  both  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  during  the  nineteenth  century,  in  contrast 
to  Romania  with  its  traditional  gentry,  the  priority  assigned  to  national 
consolidation  often  compelled  both  government  and  opposition  to  resort 
to  populist  solutions  in  the  political  and  social  sphere.  Here  is  how  Petko 
Slaveykov,  the  radical  Liberals’  spokesman  in  the  Bulgarian  Constituent 
Assembly,  confronted  and  ultimately  carried  the  vote  against  the  proposal 
for  a Senate  (second  chamber): 

Gentlemen,  please,  have  greater  trust  in  the  people,  in  its  prudence,  look 
more  closely  at  it,  get  to  know  better  its  qualities  and  features  and,  tmst  me, 
you  will  form  a better  opinion  of  it  and  will  rely  more  on  it  than  on  unsuit- 
able and  useless  selections  [of  experienced  persons] . . . Let  me  tell  you  that 
a people  who  carries  the  burdens  and  understands  where  they  hurt  can 
think  much  better  and  more  correctly  about  itself  than  privileged  persons 
who  might  think  on  its  behalf,  for  even  if  they  had  the  good  will  and  take  it 


98  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizatiei  romane  moderne,  458-459. 

99  For  the  nationalist  aspects  of  the  liberal  ideology  in  Serbia  and  Romania,  see  Mish- 
kova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata,  esp.  99-121, 161-192,  221-230. 
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to  their  heart  to  be  useful,  they  find  it  hard  to  realize  where  and  how  they 
can  help,  and  many  times  they  scratch  where  it  does  not  itch.  Let  the  people 
itself  search  for  a cure  for  the  aches  it  feels  and  be  sure  that  it  will  find  it 
sooner  and  will  be  able  to  adjust  it.100 

Although  liberals  everywhere  in  the  region  sought  to  prioritize  the  urban 
sector  of  the  economy,  the  Serbian  and  the  Bulgarian  national-liberals 
could  not  afford  to  pursue  this  steadfastly  at  the  expense  of  their  rural 
populations,  unlike  their  Romanian  counterparts.  Safeguarding  the  “free 
and  independent  peasant”  as  the  social  foundation  of  the  national  body 
remained  a point  of  departure  for  their  economic  reforms,  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  village  from  the  disruptive  forces  of  the  capitalist  market.  On  the 
political  level,  their  discourse  and  practices  represented  a curious  com- 
bination of  liberal  norms,  egalitarian  ethos  and  authoritarian  conduct. 
The  open  political  system  they  themselves  had  created  made  the  liberal 
modernizers  of  this  “nation-building”  generation  highly  susceptible  to  the 
communitarian  and  egalitarian  structures  of  social  organization  and  to 
the  traditionalist  expectations  of  the  “people.” 

Herein  lays  the  ambiguity  of  the  national-liberal  “option”  for  countries 
like  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  The  synthesis  between  patriarchal  and  modern 
institutions,  which  it  advocated,  was  not  intended  to  reinstate  a lost  order 
or  an  age-old  popular  tradition.  For  the  nationalist  Serbian  and  Bulgarian 
liberals,  the  possibility  of  such  a synthesis  was  meant  to  prove  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  modern  political  institutions  in  the  kind  of  pre-modern  milieu 
that  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  represented  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Early  Bal- 
kan liberalisms  thus  sought  to  speed  up  the  adoption  and  assimilation  of 
the  modern  forms  of  social  organization  and  especially  the  nation-state. 
The  result  could  not  help  but  be  ambivalent.  The  key  achievement  of  the 
nineteenth-century  liberal  Westernizers  in  the  Balkans  was  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a modern  political  system  and  imposing  the  idea  that 
their  countries  could  and  had  to  become  modern  states.  But  their  politi- 
cal reformism  went  no  further  than  their  romantic  nationalism  did,  while 
the  arguments  and  means  they  used  to  legitimize  it  came  to  buttress  an 


100  Veselin  Metodiev,  ed.,  Dnevnitsi  na  Uchreditelnoto  sabranie  ot  18/g  g.  (Sofia:  Guten- 
berg, 2004),  281-282  (Dnevnik  XVII).  Decades  later  the  well-known  lawyer  and  public  fig- 
ure Petko  Staynov  called  Slaveykov's  trust  in  the  people  a “democratic  mystique,”  blind  to 
possible  excesses  of  democracy  (like  suppression  of  the  minority  and  disregard  for  the  con- 
stitution itself)  and  dubbed  him  the  first  Bulgarian  populist  demagogue:  Petko  Staynov, 
Kompetentnost  i narodoviastie  (Sofia,  1923),  96  (note),  112-118. 
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understanding  of  the  nation  that  had  much  less  to  do  with  the  civic  and 
the  individualistic  than  with  the  paternalistic  and  the  collectivistic.101 

Even  so,  the  national-liberals’  important  contribution  to  what  one  his- 
torian of  nineteenth-century  Serbia  called  “politics  as  development” — the 
creation  of  a political  system  capable  of  sustaining  political  pluralism  and 
free  competition  not  matched  by  a correspondingly  “developed”  social 
milieu102 — becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  the  transformations 
triggered  by  their  politico-institutional  legacy  since  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  To  begin  with,  the  1880s  and  the  1890s  witnessed  the 
emergence,  in  both  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  of  a much  more  rigorously  mod- 
ernizing version  of  liberalism,  which  exerted  a diffuse  effect  on  currents 
and  parties  to  the  left  and  to  the  right.  In  Serbia  its  stronghold  was  the 
Progressive  Party,  which  gathered  a number  of  prominent  politicians  and 
intellectuals.  During  their  brief  rule  between  1880  and  1883,  they  tried 
to  introduce  European  forms  in  rapid  succession,  with  the  objective  of 
“making  from  our  patriarchal  country  a modern  European  state.”103  Their 
Westernizing  drive  was  not  only  political  but  included  a series  of  radi- 
cal reforms  in  the  economy,  education,  legal  system  and  army.104  These 
reforms  provoked  embittered  peasant  resistance,  which  was  channeled 
by  the  Radical  Party  through  populist  agitation  and  mobilization  of  the 
people.  This  is  just  one  of  the  numerous  indications  that  the  sweeping 
political  and  social  engineering  “from  form  to  substance”  proved  diffi- 
cult to  implement  in  the  Balkan  countries,  with  the  relative  exception  of 
Romania — the  only  one  upholding  a restrictive  electoral  system  until  as 
late  as  the  end  of  World  War  I and  where  the  “oligarchic”  political  system 
was  sanctioned  by  the  constitution. 

Despite  their  small  minority  status  and  lack  of  popular  support,  the 
Serbian  Progressives’  staunch  “Westernism”  and  consistent  denunciation 
of  the  populist,  authoritarian  and  hegemonic  practices  of  the  ruling  Pop- 
ular-Radicals exerted  a disciplining  and,  in  the  long  run,  beneficial  effect 
on  the  political  culture  and  representation.  As  pointed  out  by  a student 


101  For  a comprehensive  analysis  of  pre-World  War  I Balkan  liberalisms,  see  Diana 
Mishkova’s  chapter  in  this  volume. 

102  Gale  Stokes,  Politics  as  Development:  The  Emergence  of  Political  Parties  in  Nineteenth- 
Century  Serbia  (Durham  and  London:  Duke  University  Press,  1990). 

103  Jasa  Prodanovic,  Istorija  politickih  stranaka  i struja  u Srbiji,  vol.  1 (Belgrade:  Prosveta, 
1947),  445- 

104  For  more  details  on  the  modernization  ideology,  program  and  rule  of  the  Serbian 
Progressives,  see  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata,  U5-120,  and  Mishkova’s  chap- 
ter on  Balkan  liberalisms  in  this  volume. 
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of  the  Serbian  prewar  political  system,  the  “form”  of  liberal  parliamenta- 
rism per  se  and  “the  strict  parliamentary  conventions  gradually  readjusted 
the  political  mentality  and  culture,  stirring  the  participants  in  the  [politi- 
cal] contest  to  change  their  habits  and,  in  time,  even  their  understand- 
ing of  politics.”105  Within  about  ten  years,  several  coalition  cabinets  were 
formed  in  Serbia  for  the  first  time,  creating  an  atmosphere  of  greater  toler- 
ance towards  political  opponents  in  both  Parliament  and  the  party  press 
and  boosting  political  pluralism.  The  momentum  thus  created  induced 
the  breakup  of  the  all-powerful  Radical  bloc,  which  opened  the  door  to 
modern  political  structuring  along  group  interests  rather  than  traditional 
(mostly  personal)  lines. 

The  liberal  solution  also  had  a substantial  ripple  effect  on  other  cur- 
rents and  “paths.”  Thus  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  a nota- 
ble convergence  of  opinion  had  begun  to  crystallize  across  the  Serbian 
political  spectrum  that  the  country  “should  walk  the  same  road  that  all 
European  states  are  walking.”  And  if  many  were  plainly  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  and  deviations  accompanying  the  adaptation  of  the  alien  forms 
to  the  local  environment,  almost  all  agreed  that  Serbia  had  made  consid- 
erable progress  and  should  continue  “on  the  same  road.”  Significantly,  the 
Serbian  liberals’  opponents  on  the  left  came  to  agree  that  “among  young 
nations,  [where]  there  is,  in  sufficient  measure,  neither  tradition,  nor  con- 
sistent work,  nor  patience  in  anticipating  results,  nor  loyalty  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  law  [...],  the  form  has  special  importance.”106 

Such  broad  convergence  of  opinion  was  especially  characteristic  of 
Bulgaria,  where  the  proliferation  of  liberal  parties  was  conspicuous.  As  in 
Serbia,  conservatism  in  Bulgaria  lacked  the  standard  social  base  (landed 
aristocracy  or  traditional  notables),  while  liberalism,  in  the  absence  of  a 
sizable  bourgeoisie  and  urban  middle  classes,  tended  toward  populism  or 
radical  democracy  (or  what  opponents  often  dubbed  Russian  “nihilism”).107 
As  in  Serbia,  the  village  continued  to  serve  as  a reservoir  of  conservative 
social  values,  but  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  it  had  no 
proper  political  representation,  nor  was  it  given  any  priority  in  the  mod- 
ernizing visions  of  the  state.  Soon  after  liberation,  the  Liberal  Party  of  the 


105  Stojanovic,  Srbija  i cLemokratija,  299. 

106  Ibid.,  390,  402. 

107  As  remarked  with  irony  by  a commentator,  “liberalism”  in  Bulgaria  came  from  abso- 
lutist Russia  (via  graduates  from  Russian  universities)  and  “conservatism”  from  the  liberal 
West  (i.e.,  via  disciples  of  Western  universities):  Dobri  Ganchev,  Spomeni,  1864-188 7 (Sofia: 
BAN,  1939),  108.  But  the  so-called  Conservatives  were  actually  moderate  liberals. 
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Constituent  Assembly,  which  had  rhetorically  presumed  to  speak  for  the 
whole  “nation,”  disintegrated  into  a number  of  factions  fighting  between 
themselves  but  sharing  a fundamental  orientation  towards  “Europeaniza- 
tion.” The  Conservatives  lost  importance  and  dissolved,  only  to  re-emerge 
a few  years  later  as  yet  another  grouping  of  moderate-liberal  Westernizers 
under  the  name  “People’s  Party.”  Even  if  this  precludes  the  possibility  of 
sorting  out  the  Bulgarian  liberals  according  to  party  affiliation,  Bulgarian 
liberalism  as  a “diffused”  ideology  was  of  prime  importance  in  shaping  Bul- 
garia’s development,  carried  out  by  Westernized  elites  in  influential  state 
and  public  positions.  Amid  foreign  and  domestic  political  crisis,  induced 
by  cutting  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  only  a few  years  after  the 
liberation  and  a sizable  domestic  opposition  to  its  Russophobe  policies, 
the  liberal  government  of  Stefan  Stambolov  (1887-1894)  embarked  on  a 
rigorous  modernizing  program  in  the  areas  of  law,  state  administration, 
economy  and  education.  But  in  order  to  neutralize  domestic  opposition 
to  its  anti-Russian  course,  it  drastically  curtailed  the  expressions  of  politi- 
cal freedom  and  civil  rights  as  sanctioned  by  the  constitution.  In  terms  of 
political  niceties,  therefore,  the  early  history  of  Bulgarian  liberalism  had 
little  to  boast  of.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  harshest  criticisms 
on  the  huge  discrepancy  between  the  postulated  rule  of  law  and  actual 
practice  date  precisely  from  this  period. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  other  areas,  though,  especially  those  related  to 
modern  state  building  and  administration  “a  la  Europe”;  national  forma- 
tion, assigned  primarily  to  obligatory  mass  education;  and  the  efforts  at 
economic  reform.  In  all  those  spheres  the  political  elite  as  a whole  shared 
a common  modernizing  strategy.  The  linking  of  liberal  nationalism  with 
“economic  advance”  was  another  point  of  convergence.  Significantly,  the 
“industry  versus  agriculture”  debate  proved  a lost  cause,  and  the  former 
“Conservative”  Konstantin  Stoilov  presided  as  prime  minister  (1894-1899) 
over  the  first  “encouragement  of  industry”  act.108  The  debates  on  the  rail- 
roads, which  raised  both  security  and  economic  considerations  and  ended 
up  with  establishing  state  property  on  railroads,  were  part  of  the  same 
modernization  package. 

Yet  even  after  the  ousting  of  Stambolov’s  repressive  government,  the 
effective  exercise  of  liberal  rights  and  freedoms,  and  of  parliamentarism 
generally,  de  facto  remained  limited  to,  or  at  best  manipulated  by,  a handful 
of  professional  politicians  and  their  networks.  Lacking  in  stable  influence 
among  the  enfranchised  mass  of  the  population,  they  vied  for  the  favor  of 


108  More  on  the  debate  in  Daskalov,  Balgarskoto  obshtestvo,  vol.  1,  311-316. 
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the  royal  head  and  resorted  to  patronage,  thus  feeding  the  political  apathy 
of  the  electorate.  Between  the  bulk  of  this  electorate — the  peasantry — 
and  the  state,  there  emerged  a political  vacuum  in  which  resistance  to 
“empty  forms”  was  translated  into  (self-)criticism  over  the  estrangement 
of  the  intelligentsia  (or  the  political  elite)  from  the  people.  As  in  Serbia, 
the  vacuum  would  not  last  long:  the  auspicious  space  it  opened  was  occu- 
pied by  major  anti-liberal  contenders — Radical  populism  in  Serbia  and 
Agrarian  populism  in  Bulgaria. 

But  perhaps  the  most  salient  legacy  of  nineteenth-century  Balkan  liber- 
alism remains  the  stable  implantation  of  a European  "master-form”:  that 
of  the  modern,  territorial-bureaucratic  nation-state  and  of  a major  Euro- 
pean current — nationalism — in  the  societies  of  the  region.  It  explains  why 
so  few  ever  questioned  the  general  importance  of  the  “forms”  themselves 
for  the  Balkan  societies  set  on  catching  up  with  the  “West.”  But  it  also 
explains  why  just  as  few  continued,  as  the  century  proceeded,  to  advocate 
a wholesale  import  of  new  forms.  Even  in  Romania,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
a handful  of  the  avowed  Westernists  considered  the  copying  of  Western 
models  to  be  unconditionally  beneficial.  What  was  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  in  the  process  was  the  tenuous  dualism  between  universalist 
and  particularist  impulses,  rationality  and  identity,  so  characteristic  of  the 
modern  era,  which  the  Balkan  “liberal  solution”  came  to  epitomize  and, 
precisely  for  this  reason,  attracted  the  laments  or  frustrations  of  different 
groups  of  disenchanted  nationalists. 

Ironically,  this  heightened  and  informed  critical  sense  was  itself  the 
result  of  the  functioning  of  the  “forms,”  even  if  often  found  imperfect, 
and  of  the  high  "Western”  standards  of  the  Balkan  critics,  rarely  faithfully 
adhered  to  in  the  “West”  itself.  Moreover,  as  already  noted,  this  critique 
evolved  simultaneously  and  in  a dialogue  with  the  self-critical  Western 
theories  and  visions  of  the  future,  which  had  undergone  a spectacular 
rise  since  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
whole  experience  of  importing  modernity  in  the  Balkans  made  those  in 
different  camps  realize  what  Western  political  theory  would  acknowledge 
much  later:  that  there  is  no  universal  mode  of  being  modern,  or,  more 
specifically,  of  practicing  liberalism  or  democracy.  As  a 1912  editorial  in 
a Serbian  newspaper  stated,  “The  democratic  doctrine  is  neither  a Chris- 
tian dogma  nor  a mathematical  axiom.  It  is  a shared  idea  for  the  whole 
cultured  world,  but  it  also  has  its  specific  ideas  and  principles  which  hold 
true  for  each  particular  people  and  each  particular  time.”109  Once  the 


109  “Nase  ideje  i rad,’’  Odjek,  September  3,  1912  (cited  in  Dubravka  Stojanovic,  Srbija  i 
demokratija,  404). 
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heyday  of  radical  liberalism  was  over,  the  prevailing  “organicist”  stance 
of  the  liberals  came  closer  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  “Young  Con- 
servatives” (the  aforementioned  Junimists) — another  group  of  staunch 
admirers  of  the  “Western  model,”  but  one  that  envisaged  a path  towards 
modernity  alternative  to  the  liberal  one. 

Junimism  presents  the  most  significant  and  thorough  expression  of 
modern  Balkan  conservatism — one  of  the  earliest  reactions  to  the  social 
and  political  “disharmony”  produced  by  the  clash  with  an  “imported 
civilization”  and  by  the  disparities  produced  by  the  liberal  solutions. 
“Junimism,”  wrote  the  liberal  theoretician  Eugen  Lovinescu,  “stands  up  as 
the  only  organized  force  of  reaction  in  the  face  of  the  liberal  revolution,” 
which  had  raised  “the  problem  about  the  evolution  [of  Romania]  not 
only  on  the  theoretical  terrain  of  culture  but  also  on  the  practical  terrain 
of  political  battles.”110  The  Junimist  doctrine  had  taken  shape  since  the 
late  1860s  in  the  writings  and  parliamentary  speeches  of  Titu  Maiorescu 
(1840-1917),  Theodor  Rosetti  (1837-1923)  and  Petre  P.  Carp  (1837-1919).  Its 
key  philosophical,  political  and  economic  concept  was  evolutionism,  per- 
ceived not  as  the  veneration  of  tradition  but  as  a gradual,  organic  advance- 
ment of  the  Romanian  society  in  accord  with  its  natural  environment. 
The  Junimists  accused  the  generation  of  1848  of  having  succumbed  to  the 
lure  of  modern  European  civilization  and  rashly  introducing  its  external 
forms  in  Romania  in  total  disregard  of  the  deeper  historical  forces  that 
had  produced  them  in  the  “West”  and  which  made  them  inappropriate  for 
Romania.  Their  critique  “was  not  an  individual . . . but  a collective  act  of 
reaction  of  a whole  generation,  which  followed  the  revolutionary  genera- 
tion of  1848  and  which,  after  1866  [the  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  liberal 
constitution]  revolted  against  the  continued  revolutionary  rhythm  with 
which  the  consolidation  of  the  state  was  pursued.”* 111  The  laws  of  progress 
might  have  ordained  the  inevitable  triumph  of  “modernity,”  but  the  lat- 
ter, the  Junimists  argued,  was  not  to  be  imposed  through  rash  imitation, 
abrupt  changes  and  renunciation  of  the  role  of  tradition.  Development 
cannot  be  natural  if  there  is  a breach  between  past  and  present. 

The  critique  of  the  1848-ers’  “Westernizing  elan”  would  henceforth 
become  a common  refrain  in  different  ideological  discourses  (albeit 
often  indiscriminately  and  unjustly).  The  Junimists,  as  the  spearhead 
of  this  critique,  were,  in  turn,  misrepresented  as  traditionalists,  whose 


110  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizatiei  romane  moderne,  292,  306. 

111  Lovinescu,  T.  Maiorescu,  207. 
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ideas  informed  various  latter-day  anti-modernist  currents.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  they  believed  in  "progress”  and  were  as  convinced  as  the  liber- 
als of  the  necessity  and  direction  of  modernization — “We  must  declare 
that  our  revival  can  begin  only  in  the  spirit  of  modern  culture,”  Maio- 
rescu  stated112 — but  on  the  basis  of  a more  meaningful  communication 
with  Europe.  Their  critical  formula  about  the  “forms  without  substance” 
was  hardly  inspired  by  nostalgia;  indeed,  their  approach  to  history  was 
emphatically  non-Romantic.  If  the  import  of  foreign  “forms”  created  a 
“caricature  of  civilization,”  as  Theodor  Rosetti  put  it,  the  reason  was  not 
that  these  forms  were  defective  or  objectionable  in  themselves,  but  that 
they  were  incompatible  with  the  then  mentality  and  tradition — with 
the  “culture”  and  social  conditions  in  Romania.  It  was  not  the  need  for 
modernization  that  was  thus  being  questioned,  not  even  the  foreign  bor- 
rowings in  the  spheres  of  science  and  culture,  which  were  seen  as  both 
inevitable  and  positive:  “Could  you  point  out  for  me  when  in  history  there 
was  a people  that  grew  strong,  that  became  cultured  by  relying  solely  on 
its  own  forces?”  Petre  Carp  argued  in  Parliament,  “. . . As  a young  people, 
we  are  in  a process  of  assimilation.”113  What  was  being  questioned  was  the 
liberal  political  and  social  “revolution  from  above”  and  the  “presumption 
that  the  introduction  of  Western  forms  will  inevitably  produce  the  same 
outcomes  and  will  generate  the  same  context  as  those  which  the  Roma- 
nian governing  elite  admired  and  evoked  as  a model.”114  Said  Petre  Carp: 

It  is  only  against  those  who  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  freedoms 
by  themselves  can  bring  practical  results,  only  against  them  do  we  declare 
ourselves,  because  this  mistake  brought  into  being  a modem  political  school 

[liberalism]  that  is  rushing  from  one  political  change  to  the  next With 

such  a system,  we  proceed  from  one  cataclysm  to  another  and,  in  the  end, 
will  arrive  at  hostility  between  classes  and  instability  of  the  institutions, 
which  are  outright  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  a people.115 

Respect  for  the  context  and  rejection  of  the  social  cost  of  imported  mod- 
ernization— these  were  the  two  pillars  of  the  Junimist  critique.  Its  main 
target,  as  was  shown  in  the  previous  section,  was  the  “state  class”  of  lib- 
eral politicians  and  bureaucrats  with  their  constructivist  designs,  social 


112  Titu  Maiorescu,  Critice,  vol.  2 (Bucharest:  Minerva,  1908),  236. 

113  Carp,  Discursuri,  vol.  1, 124-125. 

114  loan  Stanomir  and  Vlad  Laurentiu,  eds.,  A fi  conservator  (Bucharest:  Institutul  de 
Cercetari  Politice  / Editura  Meridiane,  2002),  32. 

115  Carp,  Discursuri,  vol.  1,  351  (speech  to  the  Chamber  on  December  4, 1884). 
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parasitism  and  “aping  servility,”  who  had  assumed,  but  failed  to  perform, 
the  role  of  a tiers  etat. 

The  Junimist  alternative  to  this  “visionary  doctrine  of  theories  and  uto- 
pias” that  liberalism  represented  was,  in  the  words  of  the  Conservative 
leader  Alexandru  Marghiloman,  a progress  based  on  the  “actual  devel- 
opment of  the  collective  consciousness.”116  The  revolutionary  reforms 
crowned  with  the  1866  constitution  were  a fait  accompli  accepted  by  the 
Junimists,  but  “after  a period  of  fast  progress,  there  should  be  a period  of 

quiet  work  which  will  give  the  newly  planted  tree  the  time  to  take  root 

After  the  glorious  work  of  creation,  there  comes  the  more  modest  work 
of  consolidation.”117  Rather  than  dismantling,  “consolidation”  meant  filling 
the  “empty”  forms  with  substance  through  the  persistent,  deliberate  work 
of  stimulating  “independent  individual  activity”  in  industry,  manufactur- 
ing, commerce  and  agriculture.  Romania,  Titu  Maiorescu  argued  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  in  dire  need  of  “precisely  that  class  of  well-off  and  open-minded 
merchants,  independent  industrialists  and  big  manufacturers  whose 
prevalence  could  be  felt  in  society  and  whose  wealth,  prudently  acquired, 
would  be  a guarantee  for  the  much-needed  stability  of  the  state.”  To  help 
create  such  a social  foundation,  Maiorescu  demanded  a major  shift  in  the 
school  system  away  from  classical  education,  which  was  cultivating  the 
“class  of  lawyers”  and  “exploiters  of  the  peasants  under  the  pretext  of  cul- 
ture,” toward  the  training  of  producers  and  encouragement  for  economic 
activity.  Only  this  could  “make  possible  the  rise  [of  the  Romanian  state] 
to  the  level  of  a modern  state”  and  provide  the  constitutional  building,  as 
yet  fictive  and  artificial,  with  a “proper  natural  base.”118  In  the  same  vein 
Petre  Carp  pleaded  for  the  replacement  of  the  “budgetary  democracy”  of 
state  functionaries  with  a “genuine  democracy  of  labor.”119  For  the  Juni- 
mists, therefore,  filling  the  forms  with  substance  meant  shifting  the  center 
of  economic  activity  from  the  state  to  the  middle  class,  from  politics  to 
entrepreneurship — a course  that,  in  prescriptive  terms,  was  more  liberal 
than  that  of  the  nominal  Liberals.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  battle  between 


116  Alexandru  Marghiloman,  “Doctrina  conservatoare,”  in  Doctrinele  partidelor  politice, 
ed.  Petre  Dan  (Bucharest:  Editura  Garamond,  1994),  157, 159. 

117  Constantin  Gane,  P.P.  Carp  si  iocul  sau  in  istoria  politico,  a tarii,  vol.  2 (Bucharest: 
Editura  Ziarului,  1936),  18-19. 

118  Titu  Maiorescu,  “Discurs  asupra  reformei  scoalelor  (21-22  ianuarie  1876),”  in  Discur- 
suri  parlamentare . . .,  413-436  (cited  in  Afi  conservator,  47-56). 

119  Carp,  Discursuri,  vol.  1,  203. 
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the  Romanian  liberals  and  Junimists  was  fought  over  the  means  and  the 
“paths,”  not  the  goals,  of  development. 

In  the  process  the  Junimists’  concerns  about  potential  threats  to  the 
“national  existence”  were  as  overriding  as  those  of  the  liberals,  but  of  a 
different  nature.  Warned  Petre  Carp:  “The  countries  that  prove  unable 
to  heal  themselves  from  the  disease  of  rapid  reforms  are  healed  by  oth- 
ers, but  along  with  their  recovery  they  lose  their  individuality  and  van- 
ish as  independent  nations.”120  The  very  identity  of  Romanian  civilization 
and  the  guarantee  of  its  real  progress  were  found  to  reside  in  its  organic 
evolution,  while  “utopias,  the  vague  and  general  ideas  implemented 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  equality  and  fraternity,  destroy  any  national 
development.”121  The  aspirations  of  this  kind  of  conservative  nationalism 
are  perhaps  best  summarized  by  another  conservative  thinker,  Petre  Neg- 
ulescu  (1872-1951): 

to  give  our  small  nation  the  opportunity  to  derive  new  forms  of  life, 
demanded  by  its  new  situation,  from  its  proper  spiritual  foundation,  and  to 
assimilate  without  danger  those  which  it  has  to  borrow  from  abroad.  To  this 
extent  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  conservative  party  has  been,  in  our 
political  evolution,  a national  party  par  excellence.122 

These  essentially  progressivist  and  modernist  tenets  of  the  “forms  without 
substance”  theory,  drawing  inspiration  from,  and  resting  on  communica- 
tion with,  the  West,  were  subjected  to  radical  reformulations  by  various 
conservative  offshoots  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Resonating  with  the 
broader  changes  of  the  sociopolitical  and  intellectual  environment  out- 
lined at  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  they  signaled  a major  shift  from  mod- 
ernist-conservative to  traditionalist  and  ethno-nationalist  solutions.  This 
rupture  (and  the  resulting  breach)  in  outlook  and  orientation  is  nicely 
captured  in  an  exchange  between  the  Junimist  Vasile  Pogor  (1833-1906), 
epitomizing  the  former  vision,  and  Mihai  Eminescu  (1850-1889),  a mouth- 
piece of  the  new  ethno-populist  currents.  In  the  opinion  of  Pogor,  “ . . .we 
[the  Romanians]  have  no  history.  A people  that  has  no  literature,  art,  or 
past  civilization — such  a people  is  not  worth  the  attention  of  historians . . .” 
To  which  Eminescu  retorted:  ‘What  you  call  barbarism,  I call  the  settled 
wisdom  of  a people  that  develops  in  conformity  with  its  own  genius  and 


120  Carp,  Discursuri,  vol.  1,  302;  Bulei,  Sistemul  politic  al  Romaniei  moderne,  495-496. 

121  Carp,  Discursuri,  vol.  1,  99. 

122  Negulescu,  “Principiul  nationalismului  in  politica  conservatoare,”  in  A fi  conserva- 
tor, 440. 
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shuns  any  mixing  with  foreigners.”123  Eminescu’s  anti-liberal  and  retro- 
grade vision  emphasized  the  biological  nature  of  development  and  was 
typically  coined  in  populist  and  xenophobic  idiom.  He  saw  Romania’s 
authentic  development  as  being  epitomized  by  its  rural  economy  (which 
was  why  it  had  to  be  preserved  intact)  and  the  Romanian  peasant  as  the 
incarnation  of  ethnic  purity  and  high  morals,  in  contrast  to  city-dwelling 
foreign  “parasites”  and  superficially  Westernized  Romanians.  His  critique 
was  one  of  modernity  and  democracy,  vehemently  opposing  Westerniza- 
tion and  modernization,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  interwar  extreme 
nationalists  and  rightists  viewed  him  as  their  most  important  forebear. 
Wrote  Eminescu: 

The  genuine  civilization  of  a people  consists  not  in  the  adoption  of  ready- 
made laws,  forms,  institutions,  labels  or  foreign  gowns.  It  consists  in  the 
natural,  organic  development  of  its  own  powers,  of  its  own  faculties.  There 
is  no  general  human  civilization,  accessible  to  all  people  to  the  same  degree 
and  in  the  same  shape,  but  each  people  has  its  own  civilization . . . Half- 
barbarity [ensuing  from  the  adoption  of  ready-made  laws  and  so  on]  is  not 
an  organic  or  necessary  state,  but  an  illness,  a regression,  a state  of  weak- 
ness and  misery.  If  there  is  ever  a genuine  civilization  on  earth,  it  will  spring 

from  the  old  civilizing  elements Legal  civilization  does  not  depend  on 

the  translation  of  foreign  laws,  but  on  the  perfection  and  completion  of  our 
own  old  laws  and  judicial  life.  From  one’s  own  roots,  in  one’s  own  depths 
springs  the  genuine  civilization  of  a barbarous  people;  not  from  the  emu- 
lation of  foreign  customs,  foreign  languages,  or  foreign  institutions In 

conclusion,  any  genuine  civilization  can  only  consist  of  a partial  return  to 
the  past,  to  its  own  sound,  healthy  elements  of  development.124 

Historicism,  glorifying  autochthonous  traditions  and  folklore,  commu- 
nal solidarity  and,  above  all,  rural  life  and  the  peasant  as  repositories  of 
national  authenticity  came  together  into  a “rustic  utopia”125  characteristic 
of  a cluster  of  cultural-political  discourses  that  carried  the  Junimist  ideas 
forward,  in  considerably  modified  form,  into  the  interwar  years.  One  such 
“mediator”  was  Constantin  Radulescu-Motru  (1868-1957),  who  merged 
adherence  to  contemporary  European  ideas  and  rationality  with  the  desire 
to  reconstitute  tradition.  From  German  romanticists  and,  more  directly, 


123  Cited  in  Boia,  History  and  Myth.,  39. 

124  Mihai  Eminescu,  “Pseudo-Romanul  in  Semibarbaria  lui,”  Timpui  (October  25,  1881), 
as  reproduced  in  Discourses  of  Collective  Identity,  200-202. 

125  Alexandru  Dutu,  Ideea  de  Europa  si  evolutia  constiintei  europene  (Bucharest:  ALL 
Educational,  1999),  188. 
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Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  he  picked  up  the  distinction  between  cul- 
ture and  civilization:  civilization  referred  to  the  material  aspects  of  life, 
technological  progress  and  forms  of  social  organization,  whereas  cul- 
ture (considered  the  superior  sphere)  referred  to  spiritual  life — religious 
beliefs,  moral  values  and  scientific  and  artistic  creativity.  This  distinction, 
according  to  Radulescu-Motru,  was  one  of  depth.  Civilization  touched 
only  the  surface  of  a people’s  life,  while  culture  permeated  deep  into  its 
essence.  Hence  he  identified  civilization  with  form  and  culture  with  sub- 
stance, and  he  applied  this  formula  to  Romania’s  modern  development 
in  the  vein  of  the  Junimists.  He  too  accused  the  1848  generation  of  hav- 
ing disrupted  Romanian  cultural  continuity  and  having  imposed  political 
institutions  alien  to  the  national  spirit.  The  “strongest  social  organization,” 
he  argued,  was  not  the  one  that  complied  most  closely  with  “our  latest 
criteria  for  morality,”  but  that  which  responded  to  the  “duty  above  all  to 
preserve  intact  the  unity  of  one’s  people  vis-a-vis  the  other  peoples”;  while 
“democracy  by  itself  does  not  in  the  least  safeguard  the  existence  of  a 
democratic  people  amongst  other  peoples.”126  Raduslescu-Motru,  how- 
ever, went  further  than  the  Junimists  in  asserting  the  rural  way  of  life  as 
the  basis  of  the  Romanian  nation’s  future,  while  praising  as  harmonious 
the  relations  between  boyars  and  peasants  and  denying  the  Romanians’ 
ability  to  develop  modern  industry  and  trade. 

Serbian  Radicalism  presents  another  “hybrid”  solution  which,  by  fus- 
ing ideas  of  the  Western  radical  Left  with  conservative  collectivistic 
egalitarianism,  linked  modern  socialism  and  autochthonism.  One  cannot 
talk  about  the  Serbian  Radicals  without  considering  Svetozar  Markovic’s 
(1846-1875)  theoretical  legacy,  which  influenced  them  deeply.  Markovic’s 
sociopolitical  theory  was  a Serbian  adaptation  of  the  ideas  of  the  1860s 
Russian  narodniki.  Like  them,  he  saw  the  communal  forms  of  Slavic  peas- 
ant life  as  a seed  for  the  development  of  the  socialism  of  the  future  and 
for  avoiding  the  erroneous  Western  way  of  capitalist  exploitation  and 
bureaucratic  organization  of  the  state. 

Our  task  is  not  to  eliminate  the  capitalist  economy,  which  indeed  does 

not  exist  [in  our  country],  but  to  turn  the  small  patriarchal  property  into  a 


126  Constantin  Radulescu-Motru,  “Poporanismul  politic  si  democratia  conservatoare,” 
Noua  revista  romana,  no.  14  (July  12,  1909),  214-215  (cited  in  Bulei,  Sistemul  politic, 
495-496). 
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collective  one  and  thus  to  skip  a whole  historical  period  of  economic 
development — the  period  of  the  capitalist  economy.127 

He  saw  the  Serbian  zadruga  (extended  family  with  joint  property)  in 
particular  as  analogous  to  the  Russian  commune  ( mir ) and  praised  it  for 
its  principles  and  morals  of  solidarity  (mutual  help  and  help  for  the  weak), 
familial  love,  pure  and  simple  manners  and  autonomy.  The  contemporary 
West,  he  said,  was  moving  toward  socialism,  in  the  sense  of  increasingly 
assertively  demanding  social  justice  and  emancipation  from  capitalist 
exploitation  and  from  the  legal  order  and  bureaucracy  that  sustained  it. 
Previous  forms  of  domination  were  being  weakened  through  the  struggles 
between  labor  and  capital.  By  virtue  of  its  democratic  traditions,  the  Ser- 
bian people  possessed  exactly  what  the  Western  societies  had  been  fight- 
ing to  achieve  in  a long  series  of  struggles  and  errors,  and  after  shedding 
their  most  recent  (republican  and  democratic)  illusions.  The  Serbian  rulers 
had  made  a mistake  in  adopting  forms  of  civilization  from  the  West  that 
were  already  being  rejected  as  harmful  for  progress  by  the  “West”  itself, 
namely  absolute  monarchy,  bureaucratic  order,  social  inequality  and  class 
domination.  Markovic  saw  the  salvation  from  these  ills  in  a social  revolu- 
tion, which  would  abolish  the  monarchy  and  lead  to  the  unification  of  all 
Serbs;  the  zadrugas  would  then  join  in  bigger  communes,  and  the  whole 
state  would  come  to  resemble  one  big  zadruga.128 

Like  the  erstwhile  liberal  doctrine,  but  also  in  reaction  to  it,  Markovic’s 
socialism  sprang  from  the  quest  for  a social  formula  that  would  offer  a 
solution  to  the  problems  engendered  by  traditional  society’s  clash  with 
the  anonymous  disruptive  forces  of  modernization  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Its  anti-capitalist  quality,  like  that  of  a number  of  contemporary  and 
latter-day  populist  doctrines,  was  at  once  a product  of  a modern  social 
thought  and  the  patriarchal  environment  where  it  had  emerged.  This 
“entanglement”  transpires  from  the  fact  that  Western  (capitalist)  social 
organization  was  rejected  on  behalf  of  the  native  traditional  way  of  life, 
but  conjugated  with  Western  development  and  socialism  as  its  final  des- 
tination. The  most  progressive  order  avidly  coveted  in  the  contemporary 
“West”  thus  turned  out  to  have  resided  in  the  Serbian  past  and  popular 
tradition — in  other  words,  the  Western  future  pointed  to  the  Serbian 
past.  Of  course,  this  hierarchical  about-face  required  reinterpreting  the 
“Western  path”  as  being  directed  toward  socialism  and  of  pre-modern 


127  Cited  in  Latinka  Perovic,  Srpski  socijaiisti  lg.veka.  Prilog  istoriji  sociaListicke  misii, 
vol.  2 (Belgrade:  Izdavacka  Radna  Organizacija  RAD,  1985),  300-301. 

128  Markovic,  Srbija  na  Istoku,  82-107. 
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tradition,  above  all  the  zadruga  (and  communal  life),  as  compatible  with  a 
growing  division  of  labor  and  the  implementation  of  modern  science  and 
technology.  This  ideology  was  an  ingenuous  manifestation  of  an  underde- 
veloped society  that  sought  a way  out  of  backwardness  in  its  “own”  path 
of  development  and  rejected  the  social  values,  institutions  and  “inhuman 
ruthlessness”  of  the  West.  As  pointed  out  by  Latinka  Perovic: 

The  socially  undifferentiated  agrarian  society;  collective  ownership,  safe- 
guarded in  the  zadruga  and  the  commune;  and  popular  self-government — 
these  were  for  Serbian  socialists  the  essential  preconditions  upon  which 
a path  different  from  that  of  Western  Europe,  meaning  the  path  of  non- 
capitalist development,  could  be  charted.129 

Its  ultimate  destination  was  social  justice,  a “people’s  state”  as  the  collec- 
tive owner  of  capital,  organizer  of  people’s  production  and  regulator  of 
equitable  distribution. 

Serbian  Radicalism — the  one  true  mass  political  movement  in  a Balkan 
country  before  World  War  I and  a leading  political  factor  in  the  postwar 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes — traditionally  traced  its  roots 
back  to  Svetozar  Markovic’s  socialism.  Its  remarkable  mobilization  success 
among  the  Serbian  peasantry  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  doctrinaire 
socialists,  the  Radicals  were  shrewd  enough  to  grasp  the  potential  behind 
the  traditional  peasant  grievances  against  bureaucratic  system,  taxes  and 
state  salaries.  More  importantly,  after  Markovic’s  early  death  his  narodnik 
socialism  evolved  clearly  into  populism  with  considerably  less  socialism 
and  much  more  nationalism.  In  the  hands  of  the  Serbian  Radicals,  popu- 
lar tradition  itself  became  an  alternative  model  of  development  and  was 
made  to  stand  out  in  fierce  confrontation  with  (what  the  Radicals  defined 
as)  European  civilization.130 

Serbia’s  material  and  moral  improvement  was  possible,  the  Radicals 
asserted,  only  if  it  ensued  from  the  traditional  economic  and  political 
institutions  “in  the  purest  popular  spirit.”  What  clearly  distinguished 
their  program  of  reforms  was  its  harmony  with  the  values  of  the  Serbian 
patriarchal  tradition:  the  opening  up  of  politics,  as  the  party  leader  Nikola 
Pasic  (1845-1926)  put  it,  “to  the  people’s  ideas  and  people’s  expectations, 


129  Latinka  Perovic,  Srpski  socijaiisti  19.  Veka.  Prilog  istoriji  socialisticke  misli,  vol.  3 (Bel- 
grade: Sluzbeni  list  SRJ,  1995),  21. 

130  On  Serbian  Radicalism  and  its  comparison  with  Romanian  Junimism,  see  Mish- 
kova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata,  161-219;  Diana  Mishkova,  “The  Uses  of  Tradition  and 
National  Identity  in  the  Balkans,”  in  Balkan  Identities:  Nation  and  Memory,  ed.  Maria  Todo- 
rova  (London:  Hurst,  2004),  269-293. 
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[its  reliance  upon]  popular  traditions  and  popular  aspirations.”131  The 
assault  on  Western  capitalism  was  launched  from  the  positions  of  patri- 
archal communitarianism,  egalitarianism  and  primitive  democracy. 
Markovic’s  successors  kept  only  that  part  of  his  socialist  agenda  that  har- 
monized with  the  archaic  communitarian  attitudes  and  “popular”  institu- 
tions— reduced  bureaucracy,  self-rule,  equality,  less  taxation  of  peasants, 
and  strong  economic  and  distributive  functions  of  the  state — while  care- 
fully avoiding  any  element  that  could  estrange  the  Serbian  peasant  (such 
as  socialization  of  property).  Understandably  then,  the  Radicals’  anti- 
capitalism was  not  equivalent  to  socialism  in  the  contemporary  sense.  To 
the  extent  that  they  possessed  an  economic  program,  it  favored  associ- 
ated labor  and  cooperation,  representing  a sort  of  “third  way”  economy. 
As  Nikola  Pasic  put  it  in  1876, 

We  want  to  protect  the  nation  from  the  mistakes  made  by  Western  indus- 
trial society,  which  produced  a proletariat  and  infinite  ostentatious  wealth. 
Instead  we  want  to  develop  industry  on  the  basis  of  associated  labor.  We 
do  not  agitate  to  prohibit  private  property  but  to  bring  the  peasants  into 
association  and  to  work  the  land  by  machinery,  because  without  associa- 
tion, steam  engines  cannot  be  used  efficiently.132 

While  the  liberal  Progressives  considered  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Ser- 
bian village  to  be  a “relic  of  barbarism”  and  strove  to  “transform  Serbia 
into  a small  Western  country,  in  total  disregard  of  everything  Serbian  and 
Slavic,”  the  Radicals,  Pasic  argued, 

assume  that  the  Serbian  people  possesses  so  many  good  and  sound  institu- 
tions and  traditions  that  they  only  need  to  be  cultivated  and  complemented 
by  the  good  institutions  that  are  to  be  found  among  the  Russian  and  other 
Slavic  peoples,  while  taking  from  the  West  only  technical  knowledge  and 
science  and  using  these  in  agreement  with  the  Slavo-Serbian  spirit.133 

The  “good  and  sound”  institutions  and  traditions,  considered  to  be  “suf- 
ficient to  safeguard  the  Serbian  people  against  the  pressure  of  the  West 


131  Cited  in  Perovic,  Srpski  socijalisti,  vol.  2,  87. 

132  Nikola  Pasic,  Pisma,  Hand  i govori  (1872-189 1)  (Belgrade:  Sluzbeni  list  SRJ,  1995),  51. 

133  This  is  how  Pasic  summarized  the  polar  opposition  between  the  Liberal  and  the 
Radical  projects  (Pasic,  Pisma,  cianci  i govori,  238-239).  Pasic’s  anti-Western  social  phi- 
losophy is  encapsulated  in  the  following  statement:  “The  main  objective  of  our  political 
movement  was  to  preserve  the  good  institutions  which  conformed  to  the  Serbian  spirit 
and  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  Western  institutions  which  would  have  disrupted 
the  genuine  life  of  our  people  and  caused  confusion  in  the  national  development  and  life” 
(ibid.,  241). 
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and  to  bring  vitality  and  advancement  to  it,”  were  the  Orthodox  Church, 
the  extended  family  ( zadruga ) and  the  “people’s  state.”  The  Eastern 
Church,  unlike  the  “absolutist  Latin”  one,  was  praised  as  a “democratic 
and  people’s  church,”  bringing  “peace  and  love,”  and  as  such,  far  more 
apt  to  “accommodate  development,  human  improvement,  innovation  and 
scientific  progress.”  For  Pasic, 

The  commune  [opsktina]  is  the  soul  of  the  Slav  world It  is  the  begin- 

ning of  Slav  society  and  the  end  of  Western  European  development.  The 
Slav  commune  is  capable  by  further  improvement  and  rearrangement  of 
becoming  the  basis  of  the  society  and  the  state,  while  the  commune  in  the 
Western  European  world,  by  contrast,  signals  an  endpoint  and,  indeed,  will 
be  the  end  of  its  culture,  which  is  how  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  West 
will  inevitably  finish.134 

With  its  collectivist,  egalitarian  and  “brotherly”  ethos,  the  commune,  more 
than  any  other  traditional  (and  “sacred”)  institution,  carried  the  germane 
elements  attesting  to  the  superiority  of  Slav  civilization  over  Western 
civilization.  Finally,  the  people’s  state,  which  “bears  the  imprint  of  its 
creator,”  was  an  inherently  democratic  state:  drawing  on  the  social  and 
moral  virtues  of  the  commune,  it  possessed  “no  superior  strata . . . and 
everyone  feels  like  a master.”135  All  these  institutions  and  traditions  made 
the  Orthodox  Slav  civilization  socially  more  “progressive”  and  morally 
superior  to  the  Western  one.  The  latter’s  “unnatural,  antisocial,  egotistic” 
nature — in  fundamental  opposition  to  the  former — was  sustained  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  individualism  and  the  Western  state. 

The  Radicals’  conviction  that  “Western”  capitalism  threatened  to 
destroy  the  national  identity  of  the  Serbs  by  turning  them  into  a “prole- 
tarian people”  was  projected  onto,  and  rationalized  in  terms  of,  a deep 
civilizational  division  between  East  and  West.  To  quote  Pasic  again, 

Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Europe — these  are  two  utterly  different  worlds 
that  have  never  been  in  agreement . . . These  are  two  worlds  in  perpetual 
cultural,  religious,  national  and  economic  conflict  with  each  other ...  In  the 
continuous  conflict  between  East  and  West,  the  Serbian  people,  ever  since 
its  settlement  on  the  land  that  it  occupies  today,  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  East.136 


134  Ibid.,  312-313. 

135  The  most  succinct  statement  of  the  Radicals'  social  thought,  and  a detailed  defense 
of  the  basic  elements  of  Orthodox  Slav  civilization,  is  to  be  found  in  Nikola  Pasic,  “Sloga 
Srbo-Hrvata,”  ibid.,  285-318. 

136  Ibid.,  304. 
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The  apparent  paradox  in  all  that  was  that  the  Radicals’  “Eastern”  option 
was  itself  an  outcome  of  the  adoption  of  “Western”  institutional  forms 
(most  notably,  the  nation-state),  was  driven  by  a modern  European  social 
analysis  (Marxism)  and  aspired  to  what  was  then  the  most  vanguard  soci- 
ety (the  “social  state”). 

In  developmental  terms,  therefore,  the  Radicals  sought  to  forge  an 
alternative,  “third”  way  between  East  and  West — “third”  in  relation  to  the 
means,  not  the  goals.  Neither  the  source  nor  the  aim  of  their  “traditional- 
ist,” or  populist,  discourse  was  in  effect  conservative  and  anti-modernist. 
Like  populism  elsewhere,  Serbian  Radicals’  populism  sprang  from  the 
(largely  intellectual)  awareness  of  backwardness  and  the  fear  that,  by 
following  Western  “ways,”  Serbian  society  would  lose  its  economic  and 
political  independence  as  well  as  its  identity.  It  was  not  a "primitive” 
indigenous  ideology  of  the  peasantry  but  an  ideology  of  the  intelligen- 
tsia. Like  other  populist  movements,  Serbian  Radicalism  was  premised 
upon  a belief  in  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  modernization  process; 
it  searched  for  a synthesis  between  the  basic  values  of  the  society  and  the 
need  for  modernization.  The  Serbian  Radicals  were  not  hostile  to  prog- 
ress— they  actually  championed  it — but  in  its  populist  version,  which,  far 
from  destroying  traditional  ways,  presumably  allowed  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  perfection.137  Again,  there  is  a deep  ambiguity  here,  which  is 
why  to  this  day  the  assessment  of  the  Radicals'  long-term  impact  varies 
widely.  Some  (like  M.  Protic)  consider  the  Radicals  active  modernizers  in 
the  guise  of  traditionalist  rhetoric,  while  more  recently,  others  (such  as 
L.  Perovic  and  A.L.  Shemyakin)  have  reassessed  them  as  perpetuators  of 
pre-modern  traditionalism  and  anti-Westernism. 

In  time,  moreover,  the  Radicals’  position  moved  away  from  the  original 
tenets.  Since  the  1890s  and  especially  after  they  were  firmly  established 
in  power  in  1903,  the  Radicals  sought  to  present  themselves  as  a modern 
political  party  aspiring  to  turn  Serbia  into  a modern  European  state.  Their 
official  newspaper,  Samouprava,  stated  in  1904: 

Have  not  all  modem  currents  come  from  the  great  cultural  centers  of  the 
West?  Or  maybe  we,  the  Serbs,  have  invented  the  railroads,  steam  power, 
the  telephone,  the  electric  machines  of  various  constructions,  the  rotation 


137  Both  Markovic  and  Pasic  advocated  a Serbian  industrialization  unaccompanied  by 
class  divisions  and  the  creation  of  a proletariat.  This  path  was  supposed  to  prevent  the 
social  upheavals  characteristic  of  Western  development.  For  them  it  was  vital  that  Serbia 
benefited  from  the  scientific  and  technological  achievements  of  the  West  without  losing 
its  distinctiveness. 
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machines . . .?  Or  wasn’t  our  original  legislation,  too,  bom  on  the  pattern 
of  the  legislation  of  the  cultured  countries?  Isn’t  our  whole  state  system  in 
every  detail  a faithful  image  of  the  heavy  state  apparatus  in  the  European 
countries?138 

Rather  than  cultivating  the  “good  and  sound  institutions  and  traditions”  of 
the  people  in  a “Slavo-Serbian  spirit,”  the  Radicals  were  paying  increasing 
attention  to  the  inadequate  state  of  Serbian  political  culture  and  advocat- 
ing the  “civic  education”  of  the  urban  strata — “bourgeoisie,  proletariat, 
small  officialdom” — as  a requisite  for  the  country’s  “successful  develop- 
ment into  a modern  state.”  "Through  perseverance  and  tireless  work  we 
should  educate  ourselves  into  the  civic  virtues  and  rise  to  the  level  of  a 
truly  free  and  free-thinking  nation.”139  At  the  same  time  their  modern 
conceptions,  particularly  those  concerning  the  nature  of  social  equality 
and  democracy,  continued  to  be  informed  by  the  inherited  political  think- 
ing that  prioritized  collectivist  and  egalitarian  values.  Present-day  analysts 
tend  to  interpret  the  Popular  Radicals’  visions  of  development  in  terms  of 
theories  treating  modernization  as  a “dichotomic  phenomenon  where  ele- 
ments of  the  traditional  and  the  modern  are  not  always  opposed  to  each 
other  but  often  exist  in  parallel  and  simultaneously.”140  The  traditional 
and  the  modern  Serbian  political  cultures,  from  this  perspective,  appear 
to  be  in  constant  competition.  Though  specific  historical  circumstances 
gave  precedence  to  one  or  the  other,  in  the  end,  they  sustained  the  Ser- 
bian elites’  deep  ambiguity  of  being  “at  once  a carrier  of  and  a brake  to 
modernization.” 

While  in  the  developmental  scenarios  discussed  above — liberal,  con- 
servative and  populist-radical — the  main  issue  was  the  adaptation  of  the 
(institutional  and  legal)  “forms”  to  sociocultural  realities,  with  Marxist 
socialism  it  was  about  matching  ideas  to  realities  (and  vice  versa).141  The 
ideas  in  question  were  developed  in  the  industrialized  and  urbanized 
Western  societies  with  sizable  working  classes,  while  the  realities  were 
the  predominantly  agrarian  Balkan  societies.  The  problem  of  transplant- 
ing ideas  was  logically  similar  to  transplanting  “forms”  (though  without 


138  “Radikalni  protivnici,”  Samouprava,  July  5,  1904  (cited  in  Stojanovic,  Srbija  i demo- 
kratija,  402). 

139  Samouprava,  January  4, 1906  (cited  in  Stojanovic,  Srbija  i demokratija,  399-400). 

140  Dubravka  Stojanovic,  “Recepcija  ideala  slobode,  jednakosti  i bratstva  kod  srpske 
elite  pocetkom  20.  veka,’’  in  Srbija  u modernizacijskim  procesima  ig.  i 20.  veka.  s-Uloga  elita 
(Belgrade:  Institut  za  noviju  istoriju  Srbije,  2003),  100-102. 

141  For  more  details,  see  the  chapter  on  socialism  by  Blagovest  Njagulov  in  this 
volume. 
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the  practicalities).  As  the  Bulgarian  revisionist  socialist  Yanko  Sakazov 
put  it,  in  a letter  to  Karl  Kautsky:  “the  birth  of  an  idea  becomes  necessary 
after  a change  of  things,  but  what  if  this  idea  is  transplanted  in  another, 
as  yet  not  so  developed  land ...  In  this  case,  is  not  the  idea  the  primus 
motorus ?”142 

Unlike  early  populist  ( narodnik ) socialism,  which  hoped  to  avoid  capi- 
talism, Marxist  (“scientific”)  socialism  held  that  capitalism  and  industri- 
alization were  a necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  the  relations  of 
production,  and  that  only  after  the  “exhaustion”  of  capitalism  would  the 
time  be  ripe  for  a socialist  revolution.  This  was  the  position  of  the  found- 
ing father  of  socialism  in  Bulgaria,  Dimitar  Blagoev  (1856-1924),  reinforced 
in  his  case  by  a belief  in  the  objective  “laws”  of  historical  development  and 
the  inevitability  of  socialism,  which  he  derived  from  Georgi  Plekhanov.143 
But  first  it  had  to  be  demonstrated  that  industrialization  and  capitalism 
were  underway  in  a rural  post-liberation  Bulgaria,  and  one  of  Blagoev’ s 
first  brochures  was  characteristically  entitled:  “What  Is  Socialism  and  Can 
It  Strike  Root  in  Our  Country?”  On  this  question  he  debated  the  narod- 
nik Prokopiev  (the  pen  name  of  Debogori-Mokrievich),  a Russian  emigre, 
who  argued  that  Marxism  was  not  applicable  in  an  agrarian  country  like 
Bulgaria,  where  capitalism  had  not  yet  developed,  and  contested  Marx’s 
thesis  of  the  inevitability  of  land  concentration.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Blagoev  conducted  another  debate  on  the  prospects 
of  peasant  agriculture  in  Bulgaria  with  the  “bourgeois  democrat”  Todor 
Vlaykov  (1865-1943),  who  insisted  on  the  resilience  and  viability  of  peas- 
ant agriculture  and  handicrafts,  and  proposed  measures  to  strengthen 
them.144  Blagoev  was  convinced  that  the  artisans  and  the  peasants  were 
doomed  to  ruin  and  be  turned  into  proletarians.  He  worked  these  assump- 
tions into  his  descriptions  and  analyses,  with  a good  deal  of  misrepresen- 
tation. He  was  not  deterred  by  the  social  price  thus  paid  for  “progress” 
and  welcomed  industrialization,  which  was  creating  a proletariat 


142  “J.  Sakazov,  zu  K.  Kautsky,  18.  5. 1903,”  in  Karl  Kautsky  und  die  Sozialdemokratie  Stid- 
osteuropas.  Korrespondenz  1883-1338,  eds.  Georges  Haupt,  Janos  Jemnitz  and  Leo  van  Ros- 
sum  (Frankfurt  am  Main  and  New  York:  Campus,  1986),  90. 

143  Marxist  socialism  established  itself  in  Bulgaria  after  a period  of  gestation  in  the 
1880s,  when  diverse  ideas  coexisted,  drawn  from  Proudhon,  Lassalle,  Blanc,  Bakunin  and 
Lavrov  as  well  as  Marx.  The  passage  from  populist-oriented  socialism  to  Marxism  occurred 
first  through  the  Russian  connection  (Blagoev)  and  then  increasingly  under  the  influence 
of  the  German  social  democrats.  The  Socialist  Party  was  founded  in  1891. 

144  See  Dimitar  Blagoev,  Ikonomicheskoto  razvitie  na  Balgariya.  Industriya  ili  zemedelie? 
(Varna,  1903).  Vlaykov  wrote  a series  of  articles  on  the  “agrarian  question”  in  the  journal 
Demokraticheski  pregled  (1904-1905). 
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as  a “seedbed”  for  socialist  teaching  as  well  as  a revolutionary  force.  As 
economic  historian  Alexander  Gershenkron  noted,  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
capitalist  development  and  readiness  to  use  state  policies  to  encourage  it, 
Blagoev,  a product  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  and  a disciple 
of  Plekhanov,  far  surpassed  the  capitalist  businessman  and  prime  minis- 
ter Ivan  Evstatiev  Geshov,  an  advocate  of  active  industrialization  policies 
who  had  studied  firsthand  the  textile  factories  of  Lancashire.145  In  fact, 
Blagoev  represented  one  of  the  two  socialist  branches,  known  as  the  “nar- 
row” socialists,  who  claimed  to  uphold  the  purity  of  Marxist  doctrine  and 
would  eventually  become  Bolshevized  (and  canonized  by  the  commu- 
nist historiography  as  forerunners).  The  “narrows”  were  known  for  their 
uncompromising  attitudes  on  many  issues.  Faced  with  economic  and 
social  realities  sharply  at  odds  with  their  teaching,  they  refused  to  modify 
their  ideas  and  chose  to  ignore  or  misrepresent  the  realities. 

More  relevant  to  our  theme  is  the  “deviant”  (revisionist)  current  of 
Marxism  in  Bulgaria,  also  known  as  the  “broad”  socialism  represented 
by  Yanko  Sakazov  (1860-1941)  and  connected  with  the  revisionist  stream 
of  German  social  democracy  (especially  Eduard  Bernstein).  The  “broad” 
and  the  “narrow”  socialists  ultimately  split  in  1903,  after  fierce  disagree- 
ments over  whether  the  socialist  movement  should  organize  as  a union 
or  a party,  whether  their  main  activities  should  be  economic  or  political, 
whether  to  convert  the  emerging  workers’  trade  unions  to  socialism  or 
observe  “neutrality,”  and  finally,  whether  the  party  profile  and  member- 
ship should  be  broad  or  more  restricted.  But  the  basic  issue  of  conten- 
tion was  the  social  milieu  that  the  socialist  propaganda  had  to  target  and 
recruit  support  from — industrial  workers  only  (who  then  hardly  existed) 
or  the  broader  “productive  strata,”  and  the  agenda — a “maximum  pro- 
gram” of  fighting  for  socialism  or  a broader  democratic  platform,  and, 
on  a related  note,  the  attitude  towards  the  peasants  and  whether  the 
socialists  should  enter  coalitions  with  other  parties.  The  “broads,”  who 
eventually  gravitated  toward  social  democracy,  advocated  propaganda 
among  the  widest  “productive  strata,”  including  peasants  and  craftsmen, 
in  the  name  of  a unifying  democratic  agenda,  with  socialism  relegated 
to  the  background  (and  the  issue  of  private  property  left  open),  as  well 
as  collaboration  and  coalitions  with  various  democratic  forces  against 


145  Alexander  Gerschenkron,  “Some  Aspects  of  Industrialization  in  Bulgaria,  1878-1939,” 
in  Alexander  Gerschenkron,  Economic  Backwardness  in  Historical  Perspective  (Cambridge, 
MA:  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1966),  198-234,  218-219. 
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undemocratic  regimes  (such  as  Stambolov’s  “dictatorship”  and  the  royal 
“personal  regime”).  In  general,  the  “broads”  took  democratic  legality — 
constitutionalism,  rule  of  law,  civic  participation — seriously  as  a base  for 
the  establishment  of  socialism,  while  Blagoev  and  the  “narrows”  were  con- 
temptuous of  “bourgeois”  democracy,  treating  it  as  just  a step  toward  the 
socialist  goals.146 

In  fact,  all  “deviations”  (or  “concessions”)  of  the  Bulgarian  “broad  social- 
ists” as  a brand  of  revisionism  attest  precisely  to  the  predicament  of  a 
highly  modernist  ideology  being  confronted  with  divergent  realities  and 
the  effects  of  a very  different  milieu  upon  the  doctrine.  The  socialists 
found  themselves  in  a number  of  contradictions  because  of  the  condi- 
tions of  under-industrialization  and  nascent  capitalism.  To  begin  with, 
they  were  supposed  to  castigate  capitalist  development  (and  speak  of  the 
evils  of  industrialization)  in  an  agrarian  country  in  urgent  need  of  eco- 
nomic development  along  capitalist  lines;  hence  the  contradiction  of 
being  simultaneously  critics  and  promoters  of  capitalism  and  industrializa- 
tion. Secondly,  they  had  to  advocate  socialism  in  the  absence  of  a sizable 
proletariat  and  amidst  a mass  of  small  owners.  The  latter  were  peasants 
and  artisans,  who,  according  to  the  doctrine,  were  expected  to  come 
to  ruin  and  diminish  in  number,  but  instead  stubbornly  stuck  to 
their  status  and  mentality.  Hence  their  interests  and  aspirations  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  (while  forsaking  the  abolition  of  private 
property)  and  defended,  assuming  a populist  stance.  Especially  embar- 
rassing was  the  prevalence  of  the  peasants — the  most  backward  class  in 
Marxist  terms,  which,  in  contradiction  with  Marxist  orthodoxy,  showed 
great  revolutionary  zeal  of  their  own  and  got  emancipated  from  initial 
socialist  tutelage.  Thirdly,  the  weaknesses  in  practicing  constitutionalism, 


146  The  position  of  the  “broads”  is  most  consistently  developed  by  Yanko  Sakazov, 
Trevoga  za  prizratsi.  Nasheto  otstapnichestvo  ili  tyahnoto  nedomislie  (Sofia:  Fondatsiya 
‘Yanko  Sakuzov,”  1991;  first  published  in  1903).  For  the  polemics  of  the  “narrows,”  see 
Dimitar  Blagoev,  “Prinos  kam  istoriyata  na  sotsializma  u nas,”  in  Dimitar  Blagoev,  Izbrani 
istoricheski  proizvedeniya,  ed.  Maria  Veleva  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1985,  first  published  in 
1906),  181-556,  esp.  260-433,  465-548;  Dimitar  Blagoev,  Protiv  revizionizma.  Sbornik  (Sofia: 
Partizdat,  1973).  A good  contemporary  account  on  the  differences  between  “broads"  and 
“narrows”  is  Todor  Vlaykov,  “Sotsializmat  i sotsialisticheskite  partii  u nas,"  in  Sachineniya 
na  Todor  G.  Viaikov,  vol.  5 (Sofia,  1930),  339-348.  See  also  Joseph  Rothschild,  The  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Bulgaria:  Origins  and  Development,  1883-1336  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1959).  For  an  insightful  presentation  of  Bulgarian  socialism,  see  Augusta  Dimou, 
Entangled  Paths  Towards  Modernity:  Contextualizing  Socialism  and  Nationalism  in  the  Bal- 
kans (Budapest  and  New  York:  Central  European  University  Press,  2009),  157-300,  esp.  168, 
226-231,  268. 
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rule  of  law  and  liberal  democracy  compelled  the  socialists  to  seek  to 
address  and  correct  these,  thus  doing  the  work  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  to 
act  as  a sort  of  radical  democratic  opposition,  leaving  the  socialist  agenda 
for  a later  time.147  Of  course,  for  the  “broads”  all  this  meant  moving  away 
from  a class  party  of  the  proletariat  with  a socialist  agenda  towards  a 
“radical  democratic”  oppositional  stance  fighting  against  the  violations  of 
liberal  polity,  with  the  result  of  “diluting”  the  socialist  doctrine  and  a loss 
of  identity  (as  the  “narrows”  recognized  and  refused  to  do).148 

Bulgarian  “broad”  socialism,  as  shown  convincingly  by  Augusta  Dimou, 
was  not  a simple  reflection  of  the  revisionist  debate  then  underway  within 
the  influential  German  social  democratic  movement.  Instead,  it  was  an 
imaginative  reworking  and  adaptation  of  the  Marxist  doctrine  to  align 
it  with  the  local  conditions  of  “backwardness.”  It  can  be  interpreted  as 
an  attempt  to  “synthesize”  and  reconcile  the  aforementioned  contradic- 
tory roles  and  thus  as  a road  “in  between”  populism  (Serbian  Radicalism), 
which  hoped  to  “skip”  the  capitalist  phase,  and  Western  social  democracy, 
which  was  predicated  upon  it.  More  specifically,  “it  provided  space  for 
varied  paths  to  socialism.”  Thus  it  helped  socialists,  who  had  problems 
applying  the  Western  scenario  of  development  to  their  own  countries,  to 
make  sense  of  their  (by  Marxist  standards)  “backward”  societies.  Revision- 
ism thus  meant  one  thing  in  the  Western  context,  namely,  a debate  on 
the  future  of  advanced  industrial  capitalism  and  how  to  reconcile  revolu- 
tionary theory  with  reform  practices,  and  quite  another  in  the  Bulgarian 
context,  where  it  was  more  about  the  development  of  capitalism  itself. 
While  Sakazov’s  “common  cause”  and  relativization  of  class  conflict  via 
political  collaborations  was  borrowed  from  Bernstein’s  proposition  for  a 
broad  coalition  between  workers  and  peasants  and  from  his  understand- 
ing of  representative  democracy  as  a higher  form  of  civilization,  it  was 
particularly  suitable  for  the  social  composition  of  “backward”  (peasant) 
countries  and  “allowed  for  the  incorporation  of  the  middle  classes  into  a 
socialist  scenario.”  It  also  allowed  for  a meaningful  political  intervention 
in  favor  of  democratization  of  the  political  process.149 

Socialism  in  Romania  was  pioneered  by  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea 
(born  Solomon  Katz,  1855-1920),  a Jewish  emigre  from  Ukraine,  who 
started  as  a populist  ( narodnik ) in  the  “Going-to-the-People”  campaign 


147  Dimou,  Entangled.  Paths,  160-161,  197-199,  216-217,  274-275. 

148  Ibid.,  205-207,  232-239. 

149  Ibid.,  274-275  and  276. 
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and  crossed  over  to  Romania  to  evade  police  persecution.150  Frustrated  by 
the  failure  of  the  populist  movement,  he  turned  to  Marxism  and  in  i8g3 
founded  the  Romanian  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party.  In  trying  to  apply 
Marxism  to  the  specific  problems  of  an  agrarian  society,  Gherea  devel- 
oped original  views,  also  stimulated  by  a debate  with  agrarian  populism 
(and  its  chief  exponent  in  Romania,  Constantin  Stere).  He  remained  quite 
independent  of  the  revisionist  controversy  within  the  Second  Interna- 
tional because  he  deemed  the  debated  issues  to  be  irrelevant  to  Romania. 
Gherea  was  convinced  that,  because  of  the  irresistible  impact  of  advanced 
capitalism,  underdeveloped  societies  were  bound  to  follow  the  same  road, 
and  pass  the  same  “stages,”  as  Western  Europe,  meaning  industrialization 
and  capitalism.  He  even  formulated  this  as  a “law  of  development  for 
backward  societies”: 

Backward  countries  enter  the  orbit  of  advanced  capitalist  countries,  they 
move  in  the  orbit  of  these  countries,  and  their  whole  life,  development, 
and  social  evolution  are  determined  by  the  life  and  movement  of  advanced 
countries  and  the  historical  era  in  which  they  exist — by  the  era  of  bourgeois 
capitalism.151 

Gherea  maintained  that  a kind  of  capitalism  was  already  underway  in 
Romania,  albeit  one  coexisting  with  medieval  remnants,  due  to  the  com- 
mercial relations  and  the  ascendance  of  merchant  capital  that  were 
undermining  the  old  mode  of  production.  From  these  premises  Gherea 
predicted  that  “socialism  would  be  brought  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  on  Western  wings.”152  That  modern  industrial  cap- 
italism would  be  the  outcome  of  Romania’s  commercial  relations  with  the 
West  was,  however,  contested  by  his  agrarian-populist  opponents,  thus 
replicating  the  debate  between  Marxists  and  Populists  in  Russia. 

While  declaring  that  undeveloped  societies  would  pass  through  the 
same  stages  of  development  as  the  advanced  ones,  Gherea  envisioned  a 
different  mechanism  for  that.  Marx’s  fundamental  hypothesis  about  the 
correspondence  between  political  and  legal  “superstructure”  and  economic 


150  Michael  Kitch,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea  and  Rumanian  Marxism,”  Slavonic 
and  East-European  Review  55,  no.  1 (1977),  65-89;  Michael  Shafir,  “Romania’s  Marx  and  the 
National  Question:  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,”  History  of  Political  Thought  5,  no.  2 
(1984),  295-314;  Hitchins,  Rumania  1866-134/,  75-78.  See  the  basic  works  of  Constantin 
Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  Neoiobagia  (Bucharest:  Socec,  1910);  Asupra  socialismului  In  tarile 
inapoiate  (Bucharest:  Cercul  de  editura  socialists,  1911). 

151  Cited  in  Kitch,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,”  74. 

152  Michael  Shafir,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea:  Wrong  Time,  Wrong  Face,  Wrong 
Place,”  Studia  Universitatis  Babes-Bolyai,  Studia  Europaea  52,  no.  2 (2007),  23. 
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“base”  did  not  seem  to  work  in  Romania,  where  a modern  constitu- 
tional and  parliamentary  monarchy  characteristic  of  a “capitalist  mode 
of  production”  was  hoisted  upon  a pre-modern  economic  foundation  of 
backward  agriculture,  made  up  of  big  estates  of  wealthy  landlords  and 
dependent  peasants,  and  a nascent  industry.  In  backward  capitalist  soci- 
eties, therefore,  the  “legal  and  political  superstructure”  determined  “the 
economic  structure”  of  the  society,  argued  Gherea,  thus  reversing  the 
causal  relationship  postulated  by  Marx.  This  essentially  meant  reformu- 
lating the  traditional  Romanian  “form-substance”  debate  in  Marxist  terms, 
which  resonated  with  the  radical  liberal  visions,  in  that  the  “form”  became 
the  dynamic  factor  and  took  the  lead  in  the  evolution.  To  quote  Gherea: 

. . . one  of  Marx’s  greatest  sociological  discoveries  is  that  the  political  and 
social  forms  of  society  depend  on  its  economic  and  social  base,  that  the 
political  and  social  forms  change  after  a corresponding  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  or  in  the  mate- 
rial foundation  of  society;  that  is,  that  forms  always  follow  substance.  But . . . 
in  backward  capitalist  countries,  like  Rumania,  a political  and  social  form 
has  been  introduced  without  having  a corresponding  material  foundation; 
instead,  the  base  develops  afterwards;  our  country  is,  therefore,  the  contrary 
to  those  Marx  speaks  about,  for  here  it  is  the  base  that  follows  the  form.153 

This  was  complemented  by  a theory  of  emulation,  similar  to  that  formu- 
lated by  Eugen  Lovinescu  two  decades  later,  postulating  external  bor- 
rowing as  a mainspring  of  development  in  undeveloped  societies:  the 
latter  readily  assimilate  the  imports  forced  upon  them  by  the  advanced 
societies  in  order  to  accelerate  their  own  development.  Thus,  according 
to  Gherea,  in  such  societies  the  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism 
would  be  quicker  and  smoother — a sort  of  “advantage  of  backwardness.” 
All  this  amounts  to  an  early  theory  of  underdevelopment  from  a Marxist 
perspective,  whereby  backwardness  is  an  intermediate  and  passing  phase 
in  an  inexorable  evolutionary  process  toward  industrial  capitalism,  pre- 
mised upon  the  Marxist  assumption  of  unilineal  progress,  in  which  the 
possibilities  of  regression  or  permanent  stagnation  or  a different  outcome 
are  ruled  out.154  In  the  end  Gherea  made  little  allowance  for  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  an  agrarian  economy,  which  he  viewed  as  being  subjected 
to  the  same  laws  of  capital  accumulation  and  competition  that  Marx  had 
postulated  for  the  industrial  societies. 


153  Cited  in  Kitch,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,”  76-77. 

154  Ibid.,  75-76,  78-79. 
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Based  on  his  concept  of  backwardness,  Gherea  provided  an  incisive 
analysis  of  contemporary  Romania  from  a Marxist  perspective  in  his 
Neoiobagia  (Neo-Serfdom)  (1910),  written  in  the  wake  of  the  1907  peas- 
ant uprising.  There  he  described  the  agrarian  economy  of  Romania  as  a 
mixture  of  feudal  and  capitalist  elements  (“dual  regime”)  long  after  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  1864.  While  the  peasants  were  formally 
free,  they  were  de  facto  bound  to  the  landlords  in  a kind  of  neo-serfdom 
relation  by  a variety  of  arrangements  such  as  the  “principle  of  inalienabil- 
ity” of  inadequate  land  properties  (which  amounted  to  being  bound  to  the 
land),  conversion  of  the  peasants’  debts  into  labor  obligations,  and  so  on. 
The  deplorable  situation  could  only  be  changed,  in  his  view,  by  abolish- 
ing feudal  relations  in  agriculture  and  setting  the  capitalist  forces  free  by 
introducing  modern  methods  of  farming  and  large-scale  capitalist  agrar- 
ian enterprises.  To  achieve  that,  he  relied  on  the  political  intervention  of 
the  state.  The  agrarian  problem,  according  to  him,  could  only  be  solved 
with  the  transition  to  industrial  capitalism,  which  entailed  expropriation 
of  the  peasants.  Gherea  rejected  the  faith  of  the  Romanian  agrarian  popu- 
lists (Poporanists)  in  smallholder  agriculture,  supported  by  cooperatives. 
Envisioning  a developed  industrial  society,  he  ridiculed  Constantin  Stere’s 
ideas  about  a “rural  democracy”  of  independent  peasant  proprietors  and 
limited,  small-scale  industrialization  as  a kind  of  “rustic,  idyllic  society.” 

In  practical  terms,  however,  the  socialist  movement  in  Romania  failed 
completely.  In  their  enthusiastic  support  for  capitalist  development,  the 
socialists  shared  a great  deal  with  the  Liberals,  and  in  their  democratic 
program  (and  non-violent  and  legal  tactics)  they  were  quite  close  to  the 
Populists  ( narodnlki ).  This  made  them  especially  vulnerable  to  liberal  and 
populist  criticisms  and  cajoling.  They  proved  unable  to  project  a distinctly 
socialist  profile  and  play  an  independent  political  role  or  present  a con- 
vincing alternative  (Stere  called  them  “an  exotic  plant”).  Gherea’s  analysis 
of  Romania  and  his  inferences,  though  valid,  could  not  sustain  the  raison 
d’etre  (and  morale)  of  a social-democratic  party.  The  blurring  of  identity 
and  loss  of  confidence  finally  resulted  in  the  disintegration  of  the  first 
Romanian  socialist  party,  in  1900,  and  the  defection  of  most  of  its  adher- 
ents (called  the  generofi — generous  ones)  to  the  Liberal  Party. 

Industrial  socialism  (respectively,  social  democracy)  was  a quintes- 
sentially  Western  import  with  the  greatest  possible  mismatch  with  the 
actual  Balkan  realities.  It  was  based  on  the  most  advanced  societies  in 
the  West  and,  according  to  its  own  “periodization,”  presented  a vision  of 
the  future  two  stages  ahead  of  where  the  Balkan  societies  then  were.  Its 
attraction  for  Balkan  intellectuals,  who  were  its  primary  promoters,  was 
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due  to  its  critical  potential  and  promises  for  a bright — prosperous  and 
socially  just — future.  The  attempts  to  make  sense  of  the  socialist  doctrine 
in  the  unsuitable  Balkan  circumstances  led  to  two  opposite  outcomes. 
Independent-minded  socialists,  sensitive  to  the  weight  of  the  existing 
socioeconomic  conditions,  were  driven  to  various  forms  of  revisionism  of 
the  orthodoxy,  which,  however,  threatened  them  with  a loss  of  purpose 
and  identity.  Doctrinaire  Marxists  dealt  with  the  mismatch  by  misrepre- 
senting the  reality,  which  allowed  them  to  remain  true  to  the  doctrine. 
Unlike  (Radical  or  agrarian)  populism,  Marxist  socialism  did  not  shun 
capitalist  development,  which  it  saw  as  a necessary  precondition  of  future 
socialism,  not  least  because  it  created  the  proletariat  as  its  revolutionary 
force.  Thus  it  shared  with  liberalism  the  belief  in  a Western  path  of  devel- 
opment as  a premise  of  its  teachings.  The  question  was  how  to  accelerate 
the  development  along  this  path,  and  it  was  even  more  so  for  the  social- 
ists, for  whom  capitalism  was  a transient  stage,  than  for  the  liberals.  The 
predicament  of  backwardness  seemed  to  require  radical  solutions,  and, 
ultimately,  a radical  revolutionary  cure. 

However,  those  who  embraced  it  totally  shifted  orientations.  With  the 
Bolshevization  of  radical  Balkan  socialism  after  the  Russian  Revolution, 
capitalism  and,  along  with  it,  Europe  and  the  “West,”  would  be  rejected 
most  strongly.  An  alternative  project  of  modernization  was  underway  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  based  on  the  nationalization  of  property,  forced  collec- 
tivization, intensified  industrialization,  and  so  on,  all  under  the  direction 
of  a communist,  rather  than  “proletarian,”  dictatorship.  In  the  Balkans 
this  project  was  embraced  by  local  communists  guided  by  Moscow  with 
no  room  for  "negotiating”  or  “adapting”  it  to  local  conditions  until  after 
World  War  II,  when  the  victorious  Soviet  Union  coercively  implemented 
it  in  most  of  the  region. 

In  contrast  with  Marxist  socialism,  peasantism  (or  agrarianism)  took  the 
overriding  agrarian  condition  of  the  Balkan  countries  seriously  as  more  or 
less  permanent.155  It  was  preceded  and  influenced  by  the  native  populists, 


155  For  descriptions  of  the  agrarian  ideology  from  agrarian  authors,  see  Branko  M.  Peselj, 
“Peasantism:  Its  Ideology  and  Achievements,”  in  Challenge  in  Eastern  Europe,  ed.  Cyril 
Black  (New  Brunswick,  NJ:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1954),  109-131;  George  M.  Dimitrov, 
“Agrarianism,”  in  European  Ideologies,  ed.  F.  Gross  (New  York,  1948),  396-452.  See  also 
Piterim  Sorokin,  Ideologiya  agrarizma  (Prague  and  Sofia,  1924).  A sympathetic  description 
of  the  peasantist  ideology  and  political  agenda  appears  in  David  Mitrany,  Marx  against 
the  Peasant:  A Study  in  Social  Dogmatism  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1961,  first  edition  1951), 
139-156.  For  more  distanced  and  critical  analyses,  see  George  Jackson,  Comintern  and  Peas- 
ant in  Eastern  Europe,  1919-1930  (New  York  and  London:  Columbia  University  Press,  1966), 
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who  shared  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  populists  ( narodniki ),  but 
applied  them  selectively  and  with  significant  changes.  Characteristic  of 
the  Russian  narodniki  was  the  belief  (first  formulated  by  Herzen  and  Cher- 
nyshevski)  that  Russia  could  bypass  the  capitalist  stage  of  development 
and  proceed  directly  to  an  ideal  communist  society.  According  to  them, 
this  could  be  done  by  basing  the  country’s  development  on  the  peasant 
commune  ( mir ) and  the  (artisanal)  artel,  which  had  preserved  the  com- 
munal form  of  existence  and  ethos — a kind  of  agrarian  socialism.  Russian 
populism  also  developed  a theory  of  the  relation  between  the  elite  (intelli- 
gentsia) and  the  masses  (people),  at  one  point  postulating  the  “hegemony 
of  the  masses”  over  the  educated  elite,  but  in  earlier  and  later  versions 
proposing  that  the  intelligentsia  lead  the  “people.”156  The  Balkan  agrarian 
populists  (Constantin  Stere  in  Romania,  Antun  Radic  in  Croatia,  some  Bul- 
garian narodniki),  while  eager  to  avoid  the  evils  of  capitalism,  were  not  keen 
on  inaugurating  a communist  society,  with  its  rejection  of  private  prop- 
erty (with  the  exception  of  the  earlier  socialist  type  of  populism  of  Sveto- 
zar  Markovic).  Rather  than  a communist  future,  they  looked  for  another 
alternative  to  capitalism,  thus  anticipating  the  “third  way”  of  the  peasan- 
tists.  Coming  from  newly  created  nation-states  with  liberal  institutions, 
they  were  also  more  “legalist”  and  “evolutionist”  and  less  revolutionary 
than  the  Russian  narodniki  in  their  struggles  against  the  obstinate  Rus- 
sian autocracy.  In  this  respect  they  were  closer  to  Russian  “legal  populism” 
(and  Nikolai  Mikhailovski  was  a common  reference  for  them).157 

The  transformation  of  the  agrarian  populist  ideas  in  their  adaptation 
to  the  different  Balkan  realities  is  exemplified  by  the  ideas  of  the  leading 
ideologue  of  Romanian  Poporanism  (from  popor — “people”),  Constan- 
tin Stere  (1865-1936).158  He  took  the  doctrine  of  a “separate  path”  from 
the  Russian  narodniki  but  revised  it  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of 
Romanian  society.  This  doctrine  was  grounded  in  the  economic  analysis 
of  Russian  social  critics  like  Vasily  Vorontsov  and  Nikolai  Danielson,  who 


40-48;  Heinz  Gollwitzer,  “Europaische  Bauerndemokratie  im  20.  Jahrhundert,”  in  Euro- 
paische  Bauempartien  im  20.  Jahrhundert,  ed.  Heinz  Gollwitzer  (Stuttgart  and  New  York: 
Gustav  Fischer  Verlag,  1977),  1-82,  esp.  34-47. 

156  Richard  Pipes,  “Narodnichestvo:  A Semantic  Inquiry,”  Slavic  Review,  23,  no.  3 (1964), 
441-458. 

157  Ghija  Ionescu,  “Eastern  Europe,”  in  Populism:  Its  Meanings  and  National  Character- 
istics, eds.  Ghita  Ionescu  and  Ernest  Gellner  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1969), 
97-121,  esp.  98-106. 

158  Michael  Kitch,  “Constantin  Stere  and  Rumanian  Populism,”  Slavonic  and  East  Euro- 
pean Review  53,  no.  131  (1975),  248-271.  See  also  Hitchins,  Rumania,  71-75. 
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argued  that  Russia  could  avoid  state-driven  capitalism  and  take  a differ- 
ent course  of  development  based  on  the  popular  (peasant)  sector  of  the 
economy,  meaning  the  peasant  commune.  In  Stere’s  interpretation  the 
original  distinction  between  the  “popular”  (implicitly:  communal)  and 
“capitalist”  mode  of  production  was  replaced  by  agriculture  and  indus- 
try (with  no  reference  to  modes  of  production).  The  Romanian  “separate 
path”  referred  to  a primarily  agricultural  development  (not  industrializa- 
tion), which,  however,  did  not  preclude  the  development  of  capitalism 
even  in  an  agricultural  economy.  Unlike  Russian  narodniki,  Stere  did  not 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  Romania’s  development  would  end  in  social- 
ism, and  he  left  open  the  question  of  what  relations  of  production  and 
exchange  would  prevail.  He  insisted  that  the  peasants  should  own  their 
land  and  that  “small  capitalist  enterprises”  should  dominate  in  the  indus- 
trial sector. 

From  these  starting  positions  Stere  elaborated  his  “peasantist”  ideas 
of  Romania  as  an  essentially  agrarian  country,  where  the  industrial  capi- 
talism pursued  up  until  then  through  state  initiatives  was  both  undesir- 
able (because  it  overburdened  the  peasantry)  and  impossible  (because  it 
could  not  compete  on  the  international  markets).  He  sharply  disagreed 
with  the  Romanian  social  democrats  about  the  inevitability  of  industrial 
development  and  thought  that  Romania  was  destined  to  remain  an  agrar- 
ian country  and  a “peasant  society”;  it  would  not  replicate  the  Western 
development  but  would  steer  an  autonomous  course.  Peasants  were,  in 
his  view,  a distinct  social  category,  neither  proletariat  nor  bourgeoisie, 
who  formed  the  foundation  of  Romanian  social  structure,  upon  which 
the  other  classes  were  posed.  He  viewed  the  village  as  a specific  civili- 
zation— authentic  and  valuable — in  contrast  to  the  artificial  urban  life- 
style. For  Stere  economic  progress  in  Romania  was  only  possible  through 
a radical  transformation  of  the  agrarian  sector.  His  program  for  agrarian 
reform  included  the  redistribution  of  the  large  estates  among  the  peas- 
ants (in  return  for  compensation),  promotion  of  village  cooperatives  and 
their  support  by  credit  institutions,  and  mass  education — all  this  leading 
to  a vigorous  and  progressive  peasantry.  Industry  was  assigned  a subor- 
dinate and  auxiliary  role  to  agriculture  in  the  form  of  cottage  industries 
for  agricultural  products  in  the  countryside,  small  capitalist  enterprises  in 
the  towns,  state  monopolies  (protected  from  foreign  capital)  for  process- 
ing natural  resources  and  providing  social  services  as  transportation  and 
communications.  Most  importantly,  he  envisioned  the  transfer  of  political 
power  to  the  peasantry  and  the  establishment  of  a genuine  “rural  democ- 
racy” (or  “peasant  democracy”)  in  Romania.  This  had  to  be  achieved  by 
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full  enfranchisement  of  the  peasantry  through  a reform  of  the  electoral 
law,  the  strengthening  of  local  self-government,  and  so  on.  This  vision  of 
“peasant  democracy”  was  one  of  a harmonious  society  different  from  both 
capitalism  and  socialism,  where  the  peasant  was  a prototype  of  the  “ideal 
man”  of  the  future. 

On  the  question  of  how  to  implement  these  ideas,  Stere  was  strictly 
reformist  and  legalistic,  not  revolutionary,  not  least  because  he  was  afraid 
that  a domestic  upheaval  might  invite  foreign  intervention,  especially  by 
Russia,  thus  jeopardizing  national  independence.  He  relied  on  the  good- 
will of  the  Romanian  elites,  whether  intellectuals  (whom  he  entrusted  with 
special  responsibility)  or  big  landowners  or  the  bourgeoisie.  However,  he 
was  skeptical  about  the  ability  of  the  peasantry  itself  (which  was  still  liv- 
ing under  semi-servile  conditions)  to  undertake  conscious  and  organized 
action.  In  this  respect  he  differed  sharply  from  the  later  peasantists,  whose 
views  were  formed  in  the  very  different  circumstances  after  the  agrarian 
reform.  While  criticizing  the  generation  of  1848  for  deviating  from  the 
“organic”  path  of  development  by  adopting  attractive-looking  Western 
models,  Stere  was  not  anti-European  and  was  ready  to  implement  useful 
European  innovations,  such  as  the  cooperatives,  in  Romania. 

The  peasantists  (or  agrarians)  were  successors  of  the  populists  and 
organizers  of  massive  peasant  movements  and  parties.  Above  and  beyond 
national  differences,  peasantism  in  the  Balkans  (and  most  of  Eastern 
Europe)  shared  a number  of  common  principles:  priority  for  agriculture 
over  industry  (and  preference  for  the  “natural”  industries,  that  is,  those 
based  on  agriculture  and  the  country’s  natural  resources);  belief  in,  and 
support  for,  small  and  medium-size  peasant  ownership  (also  called  “labor 
property”);  land  reform  to  break  up  the  large  estates  (in  return  for  com- 
pensation) and  supply  poor  peasants  with  land;  suspicion  of  (large-scale) 
industrial  and  financial  capitalism;  and  cooperatives  as  a means  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiencies  of  smallholder  peasant  agriculture  and  to 
ensure  agricultural  progress.  On  the  political  level,  such  common  prin- 
ciples were  parliamentary  rule  with  the  extension  of  political  rights  to  all 
citizens,  and,  as  a consequence,  a form  of  “peasant  democracy”  (or  “peas- 
ant state”)  to  empower  the  peasantry  and  reduce  the  political  weight  of 
urban-based  oligarchies;  strict  legality;  administrative  decentralization; 
and  a pacifist  foreign  policy.  Peasantism  rested  upon  certain  value  prem- 
ises (sometimes  called  a “peasant  mystique”):  that  peasants  and  their  way 
of  life  were  an  utmost  value,  either  because  of  the  nature  of  agrarian  labor 
(and  attachment  to  the  land)  or  as  preservers  of  national  qualities  and 
virtues.  Complementing  this  was  a teleological  philosophy  of  history  (mir- 
roring the  communist  teleology  of  Marxism),  where  peasants  featured  as 
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a “fifth  estate”  that  would  ascend  after  the  “third”  (bourgeoisie)  and  the 
“fourth  estate”  (workers).159 

The  peasantists  formulated  most  clearly  the  idea  of  a “third  way,”  nei- 
ther capitalism  nor  socialism  (communism),  following  neither  the  path 
of  the  “West”  nor  that  of  the  Russian  “East,”  but  leading  to  an  altogether 
different  society.  In  its  most  extreme  version,  the  third  way  consisted  of 
the  affirmation  of  peasant  societies,  based  on  an  agrarian  economy  of 
smallholders  in  the  framework  of  democratic  peasant  polities  (a  “peasant 
state”).  Industry  would  be  allowed  to  develop  on  a limited  basis,  but  capi- 
talism had  to  be  eliminated,  especially  from  agriculture.  The  other  name 
for  this  third-way  economy  was  cooperativism,  by  virtue  of  the  great  hopes 
placed  on  cooperatives  for  restricting  and  even  eliminating  capitalism,  ft 
was  thus  premised  upon  the  preservation  of  the  peasants,  who  formed 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population  in  the  Balkan  (and  most  Eastern  Euro- 
pean) countries,  as  the  social  backbone  of  society.  This  was  an  ideal  (or, 
to  critics,  a utopia)  of  the  small  proprietors  and  direct  producers,  rural 
as  well  as  urban.  They  had  to  be  protected  both  from  the  exploitation  by 
capitalism  (financial,  agrarian,  or  other)  and  from  the  threat  of  expropria- 
tion by  a communist  revolution. 

Few  among  the  peasant  movements  in  Eastern  Europe  came  to  this 
radical  ideal  of  a “third  way”;  the  majority  sought  to  protect  peasant  inter- 
ests within  a capitalist  economy.  As  pointed  out  by  some  recent  analysts, 
the  radical  “third  way”  (and  comprehensive  cooperativism) — that  is,  the 
pursuit  of  an  alternative  to  the  existing  capitalist  system  and  bourgeois 
political  establishment — was  characteristic  of  societies  considered  to  be 
less  developed  (with  a lower  gross  national  product  and  a more  rurally 
based  population)  and  those  with  a higher  proportion  of  petty  farmers 
and  lesser  social  differentiation,  where  the  remnants  of  a traditional  social 
structure  were  still  powerful.  Such  radical  third-way  views  emerged  mostly 
in  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Romania  and  Croatia  (and, 
outside  the  Balkans,  among  left-wing  currents  in  Hungary  and  Poland).160 

We  will  not  go  into  an  analysis  here  of  the  individual  agrarian  move- 
ments and  their  national  specifics,  which  are  treated  separately  in  this 


159  RudolfHerzeg, Die Ideologie  der kroatischen Bauernbewegung  (Zagreb:  RudolfHerceg 
und  Genossen,  1923),  21-45,  esp.  42-45. 

160  Lyuben  Berov,  “The  Idea  of  a ‘Cooperative  Society  in  East  European  Peasant  Move- 
ments during  the  Inter-War  Period,”  in  Modern  Age — Modern  Historian:  In  Memoriam 
Gyorgy  Ranki  (ig30-ig88),  ed.  Ferenc  Glatz  (Budapest:  Institute  of  History  of  the  Hungar- 
ian Academy  of  Sciences,  1990),  265-286. 
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volume.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  the  peasantist  vision  had  to  compro- 
mise with  the  realities  of  capitalism  and  the  bourgeois  establishment  and 
with  other  political  forces.  That  was  the  case  in  Bulgaria  after  the  radical 
Agrarianist  government  of  Aleksandar  Stamboliyski  (1919-1923),  which 
was  brought  down  with  a military  coup  d’etat  and  followed  by  bloody 
suppression  of  the  Agrarians.  Seeking  accommodation  with  the  economic 
and  political  establishment  (and  with  certain  impulses  from  the  moder- 
ate Czech-dominated  Green  International  in  Prague),  peasantism  evolved 
in  the  direction  of  an  ideology  of  the  “middle  classes”  between  the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  proletariat,  capital  and  labor.  Peasant  parties  assigned  to 
themselves  the  function  of  cushioning  and  mitigating  class  conflict  and  of 
political  mediation  (via  coalition  governments).  The  more  radical  peasant 
visions  survived  and  were  developed  further  by  the  left-wing  currents  that 
emerged  in  most  peasant  movements,  for  instance,  around  Mihail  Genovski 
in  Bulgaria,  Dragoljub  Jovanovic  in  Serbia  and  Mihai  Ralea  in  Romania.  In 
such  leftist  blueprints,  the  whole  society  and  the  state  had  to  be  organized 
along  cooperative  lines  within  a “cooperative  society,”  “cooperative  state” 
or  “labor  state”  ( zadruzna  cLrzava,  drzava  rada).  Capitalism  (big  business) 
was  rejected  in  principle  as  exploitative,  and  economic  activities  requiring 
bigger  scale  (extraction  industries,  credit,  foreign  trade)  had  to  be  nation- 
alized.161 The  most  radical  versions  of  cooperativism  actually  amounted  to 
a kind  of  bureaucratic  state  socialism:  total  cooperativization  (although  it 
remained  unclear  how  it  could  be  carried  out),  elimination  of  capitalism, 
central  planning  and  abolition  of  competition  and  profit.  It  was  in  such 
left-wing  projects  that  agrarianism  and  socialism  met  once  again  after  the 
early  agrarian-socialist  populism,  this  time  within  an  even  more  sweeping 
and  radical  formula. 

The  opponents  of  peasantism  from  both  Left  and  Right  and  many  econ- 
omists of  development  have  argued  that  it  presents  an  anti-modern  vision 
that  idealizes,  and  aims  at  conserving,  a backward  way  of  life — anti-urban 
and  anti-industrial,  and  have  denied  it  (and  its  ideal  of  smallholder  agricul- 
ture) modernization  potential  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peasant 
leaders  and  ideologists  have  claimed  that  theirs  is  a modernizing  vision, 


161  Mihail  Genovski,  Obshtestvenost  i kultura  (Sofia,  1939).  See  also  Lyuben  Berov, 
“Vazgledi  na  levitsata  na  BZNS  otnosno  oblika  na  badeshteto  choveshko  obshtestvo,  1920- 
1939,”  Istoricheski  pregled  46,  no.  3 (1990),  3-22;  Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  “Osnovna  nacela,”  in 
Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  Sloboda  od  straha.  Izbrane  politicke  rasprave,  eds.  Nadezda  Jovanovic 
and  Bozidar  Jaksic  (Belgrade:  Filip  Visnjic,  Naucna  kniga,  1991;  first  published  in  1940), 
84-91.  Further  elaboration  is  provided  in  Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  “Socijalizam  i seljastvo,”  in 
Jovanovic,  Sloboda  od  straha,  166-196. 
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especially  with  regard  to  agriculture  and  rural  life.  To  quote  Aleksandar 
Stamboliyski  (1879-1923),  the  leader  of  the  Bulgarian  peasant  movement: 

In  20  years  Bulgaria  will  become  a model  of  an  agrarian  state,  whose  towns 
and  villages  will  get  rid  of  the  crooked  muddy  streets  and  of  the  people’s 
blood-suckers.  They  will  be  provided  with  pure,  healthy  drinking  water,  with 
forested  parks,  with  modern  chemical  fertilizers,  with  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone and  electric  lighting.  They  will  have  highly  developed  cooperatives,  a 
broad  railway  network  with  warehouses  for  grain  and  tobacco  at  every  rail- 
way station.  Each  village  will  have  its  House  for  Agrarian  Democracy,  where 
lectures  and  movies  will  be  presented  and  the  peasants  will  be  able  to  listen 
to  the  best  speeches  of  the  best  orators  on  a gramophone  plate.162 

In  fact,  the  preservation  of  the  peasantry  as  a social  sine  qua  non  envi- 
sioned economic  and  technological  development  within  a static  social 
framework.  However,  even  if  some  advantages  were  granted  to  small- 
holder agriculture,  these  could  easily  evaporate  under  changed  techno- 
logical or  commercial  conditions.  So  even  if  the  Agrarians  aspired  toward 
progressive  modern  agriculture  that  would  serve  as  a basis  for  industry 
as  well,  theirs  was  a program  for  socially  conditioned  and  controlled 
modernization — “reluctant  modernizers,”  as  one  author  put  it,  in  view  of 
their  emphasis  on  solidarity  and  social  justice  at  the  expense  of  economic 
efficiency.163 

In  a sense  peasantism  and  its  “third  way”  represented  a response  of 
largely  peasant  societies  to  the  challenge  posed  by  the  dynamic  and 
expansionist  industrial-capitalist  West.  As  an  expression  of  the  interests 
and  apprehensions  of  the  Balkan  peasantry  and  partially  marketized 
agriculture  it  was,  and  had  to  be,  anti-capitalist,  though  not  necessarily 
or  to  the  same  extent  anti-industrialist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Agrar- 
ians were  hardly  anti-Western  and  readily  adopted  what  they  considered 
“progressive”  from  Western  European  theories  and  practices.  They  bor- 
rowed numerous  ideas  from  Western  authors — agrarian  economists  and 
sociologists,  social  reformers,  revisionist  socialists — and  were  especially 
zealous  in  applying  the  cooperative  ideas.  However,  that  transfer  was  any- 
thing but  mechanistic.  In  the  predominantly  agrarian  conditions  in  the 
Balkans,  the  Western  agrarian  and  cooperative  ideas  acquired  a different 
and  more  radical  twist:  not  as  “improvements,”  “cures”  or  “correctives”  of 


162  Zemedelsko  zname,  March  6, 1922.  Cited  in  Stephane  Groueff,  Crown  of  Thorns:  The 
Reign  of  King  Boris  III,  igi8-ig43  (Lanham,  NY,  and  London:  Madison  Books,  1987),  109. 

163  Richard  Crampton,  “Modernization:  Conscious,  Unconscious  and  Irrational,”  in 
Industrialisierung  und  gesellschafdicher  Wandel  in  Siidosteuropa,  ed.  Ronald  Schonfeld 
(Munich:  Siidosteuropa  Gesellschaft,  1989),  125-134,  esp.  128-129. 
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the  ills  of  industrialization  and  capitalism  (such  as  overproduction,  under- 
employment or  congested  urbanization),  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  “West,”  but  as  a radical  solution  to  the  problems  of  backwardness, 
in  some  cases  along  an  altogether  different,  primarily  agrarian,  road  of 
development.  In  any  case,  the  envisioned  path  was  not  a break  with  or 
displacement  of  previous  socioeconomic  conditions  (like  the  Liberal  and 
Socialist  solutions)  but  primarily  a continuation  of  them. 

The  “Return  to  the  Native”  (Autochthonism) 

The  interwar  era  witnessed  the  growth  of  various  intellectual  currents 
that  asserted  and  glorified  the  “native”  and  can  therefore  be  categorized  as 
autochthonism  (nativisnr  or  indigenism),  which,  as  it  will  be  seen,  in  many 
ways  radicalized  and  reformulated  the  previous  traditionalist  stances. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a strong  rejection  of  foreign  influences,  par- 
ticularly those  from  “Europe”  (or  the  “West”).  Although  the  roots  of  these 
currents  can  be  traced  to  the  prewar  era  and  especially  the  fm-de-siecle 
cultural  pessimism,  their  flourishing  after  the  Great  War  was  boosted 
by  the  disappointment  with  “Europe,”  the  “crisis  of  liberalism”  and  the 
ascendancy  of  authoritarian  tendencies  and  of  the  new  nationalism  of  the 
1930s.  Europe,  sunk  into  chaos,  now  looked  different — it  lost  its  luster  and 
attraction.  And  upstart  European  powers  like  Germany  and  Italy  eclipsed 
the  liberal  West  under  the  auspices  of  a new  fascist  order.  All  this  height- 
ened the  attraction  of  latent  authoritarian  currents;  it  also  created  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  favoring  self-assertive  nationalist  autochthonism. 
In  contrast  to  previous  critics,  the  autochthonists  rejected  not  simply 
the  blind  imitation  or  flawed  appropriation  of  things  European,  but  the 
“West”  itself,  and  called  for  a return  to  a re-valorized  “authentic”  native 
tradition  and  its  perpetuation.  Rebuffing  European  influences  altogether, 
they  were  specifically  concerned  with  safeguarding  what  they  understood 
as  national  culture,  variously  called  national  “spirit”  or  spirituality,  values, 
world  view  and  way  of  life.  But  unlike  the  “third  way”  ideologies,  which 
were  largely  development-oriented  and  drew  on  sociopolitical  analyses, 
these  mostly  intellectual  and  aesthetic  currents  offered  an  escape  into  an 
imaginary  (and  imaginative)  spiritual  world.  This  shift  in  perception  and 
focus  was  likened  to  a “veritable  national  dawn”  and  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  by  a Bulgarian  author: 

This  interest  towards  what  is  our  own  is  of  paramount  psychological  sig- 
nificance for  our  national  self-awareness;  we  are  searching  for,  and  already 
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discovering  ourselves;  we  feel  and  become  aware  of  our  national  “self”  as 
something  separate  from  the  outside  world,  the  world  of  the  other  peoples. 
Such  is  the  significance  of  the  present  moment.  From  a cultural  point  of 
view,  it  means  a transition  from  imitation  to  authentic  creativity 164 

The  autochthonist  currents  envisaged  the  re-evaluation  of  the  “native” 
(or  “popular”),  that  is,  the  native  cultural  tradition  and  national  “essence,” 
around  various  themes:  the  peasant  and  the  village,  the  Orthodox  religion, 
Slavdom  (and  its  messianism),  the  “East,”  the  pagan  past  or  a combination 
of  some  of  these  (like  peasant  religiosity,  the  Slavic  East,  Slavic  Ortho- 
doxy or  the  pagan  East).  Hence  there  was  a great  diversity  and  richness 
of  autochthonist  projections.165  What  they  had  in  common  was  the  com- 
pensatory mechanism  of  “value  reversion,”  whereby  what  was  previously 
described  as  deficiencies  in  the  political  system  or  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  technology  was  now  claimed  as  a moral  or  cultural  (or  spiritual) 
advantage.  The  relationship  between  the  native  and  the  “West”  was  defined 
as  a contrast  between  the  “organic”  and  the  “artificial”;  the  “spiritual”  and 
the  “rational”  (or  “mechanical”);  “profound”  (essences)  and  “superficial” 
(appearances);  (warm)  “emotion”  and  (cold)  “reason”;  the  “human”  and 
the  “de-humanizing”;  the  small  affective  and  supportive  community  and 
the  wider  (individualistic  and  indifferent)  society,  increasingly  steeped 
in  the  metaphysical  and  the  mystical.166 

Interwar  Romanian  thinkers  endlessly  hailed  the  peasants  as  the  best 
part  of  the  nation  and  favorably  contrasted  the  rural  world  to  the  urban 
civilization  of  the  “West.”  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  intellec- 
tuals around  the  influential  interwar  journal  Gandirea  (Thought),  edited 
by  Nichifor  Crainic  (1889-1972).  For  them  (particularly  for  Crainic  and 
Lucian  Blaga)  the  peasants,  and  their  worldview  and  values  as  expressed 
in  folklore,  mythology,  magical  beliefs,  customs  and  peasant  art,  stood  for 


164  Boris  Trichkov,  “Pred  istinski  natsionalen  izgrev,”  Zlatorog  2,  nos.  1-2  (1921),  55. 
According  to  Trichkov  the  enthusiasm  for  the  native  found  expression  in  the  interest 
toward  national  embroidery,  the  use  of  popular  songs  and  melodies  in  music,  of  popular 
legends  in  painting,  and  creative  lawmaking. 

165  Bulgarian  examples  along  such  lines  are  collected  in  Zashto  sme  takiva?  V tarsene 
na  balgarskata  kulturna  identichnost,  eds.  Ivan  Elenkov  and  Roumen  Daskalov  (Sofia:  Svet- 
lostruy,  1994).  For  a concise  overview  of  Romanian  autochthonism,  see  Hitchins,  Rumania, 
298-319.  For  an  insightful  treatment  of  Romanian  “ethnic  ontology,”  see  Sorin  Antohi,  Ima- 
ginaire  culturel  et  realite  politique  dans  la  Roumanie  moderne  (Paris:  L’Harmattan,  1999). 
The  Serbian  reactions  to  Europe  are  discussed  in  a revealing  way  by  Milutinovic,  Getting 
over  Europe. 

166  Roumen  Daskalov,  “Ideas  about,  and  Reactions  to  Modernization  in  the  Balkans,” 
East  European  Quarterly  31,  no.  2 (1997),  141-180,  esp.  167. 
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the  organic  or  human  mode  of  existence,  for  spirituality,  culture,  virtues 
and  human  values.  By  contrast,  cities  (especially  the  major  world  cities) 
and  the  urban  (bourgeois)  way  of  life  were  rejected  as  inorganic,  mecha- 
nized and  mechanical,  grossly  materialistic,  colorlessly  international,  and 
a sign  of  a decadent  sickly  civilization.  In  this  dichotomy  the  Romanian 
essence  (identity)  was  identified  with  the  rural  world,  while  Europe  (and 
the  West)  represented  the  vilified  and  rejected  urban  cosmopolitan  civi- 
lization.167 One  of  the  most  authoritative  political  thinkers  in  interwar 
Yugoslavia,  Slobodan  Jovanovic  (1869-1958),  in  turn  asserted  that 

The  rural  population  is  the  best  protection  against  the  physical  degeneration 
of  the  nation  that  causes  the  bad  quality  of  conscripts  and  which,  for  this 
reason,  is  particularly  dangerous.  The  rural  population  is  also  the  protection 
against  the  one-sidedness  and  eccentricity  of  the  industrial-urban  culture, 
which  mechanizes  life  and  engenders  that  overly  prosaic  and  calculating 
worldview  called  mercantile  spirit.168 

One  can  likewise  point  to  a series  of  Bulgarian  authors  who  praised 
the  peasant  qualities  and  virtues  in  essays  on  national  psychology 
(' Volkspsychologie ).169  In  the  Bulgarian  intellectual  discourses,  the  undif- 
ferentiated notion  of  the  “people”  actually  stood  for  the  peasant,  and  they 
typically  included  a reproach  (actually,  self-reproach)  of  the  European- 
ized “intelligentsia”  for  having  estranged  itself  from  its  (peasant)  people 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  national  tradition  and  for  having  “rejected”  the 
national  culture  and  values  in  its  fascination  with  the  foreign.170 

The  “native”  essence  was  thought  to  reside,  furthermore,  in  religion, 
especially  in  Eastern  Orthodox  Christianity,  either  in  its  higher  “canoni- 
cal” incarnation  or  (more  often)  as  popular  religiosity  and  thus  closely 
connected  with  the  rural  world.  This  was  the  case  with  the  “Orthodox- 
ism”  of  Nichifor  Crainic,  and,  in  a different  way,  with  the  schemes  of 
intellectuals  such  as  Nae  Ionescu,  Lucian  Blaga  and  Mircea  Vulcanescu. 
Crainic  was  highly  critical  of  contemporary  Romanian  culture,  which  he 


167  Hitchins,  Rumania,  302-304,  309,  311-312. 

168  Cited  in  Slobodan  Naumovic,  Upotreba  tradicije  (Belgrade:  Institut  za  filozofiju  i 
drustvenu  teoriju/Filip  Visnjic,  2009),  113. 

169  Konstantin  Petkanov,  "Harakterni  cherti  na  balgarina,”  Filosofski  pregled  2,  no.  4 
(1930),  352-367;  Konstantin  Petkanov,  “Dushata  na  balgarkata,”  Filosofski  pregled  5,  no.  5 
(1933),  385-393:  Stoyan  Yovev,  “Selyachestvoto  kato  osnova  na  natsiyata,”  Filosofiya  i sot- 
siologiya,  1942,  no.  2. 

170  Konstantin  Petkanov,  “Balgarskata  inteligentsiya  kato  rozhba  i otritsanie  na  nasheto 
selo,”  Filosofski  pregled  4,  no.  2 (1932),  124-135;  Atanas  Iliev,  “Inteligentsiya  i narod,”  Pros- 
veta  7,  nos.  8-10  (1942),  861-870. 
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accused  of  foreign  emulation  and  of  a lack  of  originality  and  spiritual- 
ity. He  placed  his  hopes  for  the  regeneration  of  Romanian  culture  in  a 
return  to  the  spirituality  of  Eastern  Christianity,  particularly  in  its  Byzan- 
tine form,  seen  as  the  highest  form  of  Christianity,  where  the  “authentic 
values”  of  the  Romanian  spirit  were  deemed  to  be  located.  By  contrast, 
he  regarded  Catholicism  as  an  inferior,  formalistic  variant  of  Christianity. 
In  this  he  was  influenced  by  the  patristic  tradition  and  by  contemporary 
Russian  religious  philosophers  (Vladimir  Solovyov,  Sergei  Bulgakov,  Niko- 
lai Berdyaev).  He  believed  that  the  Romanian  peasants  were  profoundly 
religious  and  found  evidence  for  that  in  the  folklore,  the  laments  ( bocete ) 
and  Christmas  carols  ( colinde ) in  particular.  Crainic  accused  the  genera- 
tion of  1848  of  having  deviated  from  the  Romanian  cultural  tradition  and 
of  embarking  on  thoughtless  Westernization,  which  severed  the  elite  from 
the  peasantry  as  the  source  of  national  spirituality  and  undermined  the 
organic  spirit  of  the  patriarchal  village.  He  adopted  from  Oswald  Spengler 
the  dichotomy  “culture/civilization”  and  like  him  considered  “Western 
civilization,”  with  its  mega-cities,  crude  materialism  and  “colorless  inter- 
nationalism,” to  be  decaying.  In  order  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  West,  Roma- 
nia had  to  cultivate  the  higher  spiritual  values  of  its  own  tradition,  rooted 
in  Eastern  Christianity  and  the  popular  (folklore)  culture. 

For  the  Romanian  philosopher  Nae  Ionescu  (1888-1940)  as  well,  Ortho- 
dox religion  in  Romania  had  permeated  everyday  life  and  acquired  a 
specifically  folk  and  ethnic  character  that  found  expression  in  Romanian 
folklore.  This  fusion  between  the  Orthodox  faith  and  the  peasant  psyche 
(or  worldview)  ultimately  defined  Romanian  spirituality.  His  critique  of 
Europe,  which  included  cliches,  such  as  the  emptiness  of  scientism  (posi- 
tivism) and  technology,  and  the  anti-urban  (“organic”  village)  trope,  was 
built  mainly  on  the  denigration  of  Protestantism,  which  he  blamed  for  the 
rationalization  of  religion,  meaning  the  urge  to  explain  the  decisions  of 
God  in  the  categories  of  human  logic,  and  consequently  for  fostering  indi- 
vidualism. Ionescu’s  disciples  of  the  younger  generation  formed  the  intel- 
lectual circle  Criterion  and  were  to  acquire  international  fame  in  later 
years,  especially  Mircea  Eliade  (historian  of  religions),  Emil  Cioran  (exis- 
tentialist philosopher)  and  Mircea  Vulcanescu  (philosopher  and  sociolo- 
gist). They  also  believed  in  the  “new  spirituality”  and  saw  themselves  as  its 
missionaries,  and  Vulcanescu  in  partucular  considered  the  village  as  the 
locus  of  the  Romanian  “soul.”  Yet  for  them  the  new  spirituality  had  other 
sources,  especially  Eastern  mysticism  (Buddism,  Hinduism),  Orphism, 
theosophy,  archaic  religions,  and  even  Protestant  mysticism  (Cioran), 
even  if  they  acknowledged  the  historical  role  of  Orthodoxy  for  Romanian 
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spirituality.  Their  intellectual  sources  included  Swedenborg,  Kierkegaard, 
Shestov,  Berdyaev,  Heidegger  and  Unamuno.171 

An  evocative  Serbian  illustration  of  placing  Orthodoxy  at  the  heart  of 
the  Serbian  identity  is  provided  by  the  eminent  professor  of  theology, 
ardent  preacher  of  Christianity  and  bishop  of  the  Serbian  Church  Nikolaj 
Velimirovic  (1881-1956).  He  started  as  an  admirer  of  the  European  Christian 
civilization  (above  and  beyond  the  individual  Christian  denominations) 
and  an  anti-modernist  crusader  for  the  re-Christianization  of  Europe.  But 
as  his  disappointment  with  Europe  grew,  he  turned  into  a bitter  critic 
of  it  and  an  advocate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith.  Europe’s  malaise  and 
its  decline,  Velimirovic  argued  some  years  before  World  War  II,  were 
caused  by  its  abandonment  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Serbs  were  saved 
from  surrender  and  slavery  to  the  West  thanks  to  “the  Orthodox  Church 
with  its  peasant  folk,”  who  kept  calling  for  self-defense  from  “the  rotten 
West.”  The  Serbs,  he  said,  should  not  try  to  put  Europe  back  on  the  path  of 
God,  because  “Serbia  is  Europe’s  neighbor,  but  it  is  not  Europe”  anymore. 
The  only  way  they  could  escape  Europe’s  ultimate  fate  was  by  separat- 
ing themselves  from  it  and  standing  by  the  Orthodox  Jesus.172  Another 
Serbian  theologian  and  a professor  at  the  Orthodox  Theological  Faculty 
of  Belgrade  University,  Justin  Popovic  (1894-1979),  espoused  an  anti- 
European  stance  from  a strictly  religious  hostility  to  Western  humanism 
(where  man  is  “the  measure  of  all  things”)  and  Western  rationalism  with 
a concept  of  an  ontological  conflict  between  East  and  West.  As  he  put  it, 
under  the  luster  of  the  West  there  rumbled  “volcanic  controversies,”  while 
under  the  rough  surface  of  the  East  “there  murmurs  the  God-yearning 
stream  of  spirituality.”  Moving  towards  the  European  man  turned  one 
into  a “fleeting  moth”;  moving  towards  the  svetosavski  Bogocovek  [a  Ser- 
bian mystical  teaching]  makes  one  “an  immortal  creator,  a creator  of  the 
Orthodox  culture.”173  The  European  Christ  was  “despotic,”  since  he  united 
people  through  “blood  and  sword,”  added  the  Serbian  classicist  and 


171  Keith  Hitchins,  “Gandirea:  Nationalism  in  a Spiritual  Guise,”  in  Social  Change  in 
Romania,  140-173;  Keith  Hitchins,  "Orthodoxism:  Polemics  over  Ethnicity  and  Religion  in 
Interwar  Romania,”  in  Banac  and  Verdery,  eds.,  National  Character  and  National  Ideology , 
!35-!56;  Hitchins,  Rumania,  299-305,  314-319. 

172  Nikolaj  Velimirovic,  “Iznad  Istoka  i Zapada,”  in  Nikolaj  Velimirovic,  Sabrana  dela, 
vol.  5 (Diisseldorf:  Himmelsthiir,  1977),  cited  in  Milutinovic,  Getting  over  Europe,  161-167. 
Later  Velimirovic  blamed  the  Serbs  (Yugoslavs)  for  turning  away  from  God,  too. 

173  Jeromonah  Justin,  “Izmedu  dvaju  kultura:  evropske-covecanske  i svetosavske- 
Bogocovecanske,”  Narodna  odbrana  46  (November  11,  1928),  747,  cited  in  Branka  Prpa- 
Jovanovic,  “Izmedu  Istoka  i Zapada.  Kulturni  identitet  i kulturno  civilizacijska  uporista,” 
Tokovi  istorije  3-4  (1997),  7-28  (12-13). 
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philosopher  Milos  Djuric;  the  Slavic  Christ  (as  construed  by  Dostoyevsky) 
was  untainted:  “Against  the  West  there  should  glitter  our  Christ,  whom 
we  had  preserved  and  whom  they  did  not  even  know.”174  Examples  of 
constructing  the  national  traditions  on  the  basis  of  Orthodoxy  are  more 
difficult  to  find  among  Bulgarian  authors,  who  gave  precedence  to  alter- 
native forms  of  religiosity,  such  as  paganism  and  various  “Gnostic”  or  her- 
etic (“proto-Reformist”)  doctrines  like  Bogomilism.175 

The  native  was  sometimes  extended  to  broader  (“racial,”  but  also 
geocultural)  categories.  The  hopes  for  a bright  Slavic  future  prophesized 
by  some  conservative  Western  thinkers  (such  as  Spengler,  Hermann  Key- 
serling  and  Arthur  Moller  van  den  Bruck)  seemed  fulfilled  by  the  indepen- 
dence of  many  Slav  peoples  (Poles,  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Croats,  Slovenes) 
after  World  War  I.  In  Serbia  the  construction  of  Slavdom  as  the  cultural 
opposite  to  (Germanic  and  Romanic)  Europe  was  particularly  fashionable 
among  the  young  intellectual  group  of  Expressionists  (and  philosophi- 
cal Bergsonians).  Joined  by  Nikolaj  Velimirovic  and  his  followers,  they 
entwined  the  Slavic  idea  with  infatuation  with  India — imagined  as  spiri- 
tual, intuitive  and  religious — and  posited  it  as  an  antidote  to  the  rational, 
soulless  and  atheist  West.  This  utopian  “Easternism”  had  various  sources: 
Dostoyevsky’s  Russian  messianism,  Eurasianism,  but  also  the  cultural  cri- 
tique of  European  modernism  in  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, Spengler’s  philosophy  of  culture,  Henri  Bergson’s  critique  of  scientific 
rationalism  and  "intellectualism”  and  (especially  with  Djuric)  some  influ- 
ence from  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  “spiritualist”  critique  of  modernity.  The 
depiction  of  the  East  as  a cultural  counterpoint  of  Europe  and  the  idea  of 
Slavic  messianism  were  closely  linked  with  Oswald  Spengler’s  prophecy 
of  a civilizational  collapse  of  Europe,  seen  as  the  degradation  of  moral- 
ity and  the  dissolution  of  the  erstwhile  cultural  foundations  of  civil  soci- 
ety. This  found  resonance  with  autochthonist  anti-Western  inclinations 
in  the  Balkans  connected  with  resistance  to  imitation  and  fears  of  loss 
of  identity,  resentment  of  Western  superiority  in  the  technological,  eco- 
nomic, military  and  scientific  spheres,  critiques  of  Western  imperialism, 
resistance  to  Eurocentrism  and  the  devaluation  of  the  local — which  led 


174  Milos  Duric,  Pred  siovenskim  vidicima.  Prilozi  filosofiji  stovenske  kulture  (Belgrade, 
1928),  41-43,  cited  in  Prpa-Jovanovic,  “Izmedu  Istoka  i Zapada,”  13-14. 

175  On  the  different  “ideas  about  religion”  and  their  relation  to  nationalism  in  interwar 
Bulgaria,  see  Nina  Dimitrova,  ReLigiya  i natsionalizam  (Sofia:  Faber,  2006). 
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to  a certain  relativization  of  the  European  model  of  modernity.176  Wrote 
Milos  Milosevic  in  1923: 

Slavic  psychology  and  Slavic  thought  are  deeply  penetrated  by  messianism, 
by  the  mystic  belief  that  the  Slavs  are  the  “newly  chosen  people  of  God”  who 
have  a special  mission  to  fulfill  in  the  life  of  humankind.  They  are  a “God- 
bearing”  people  [bogonosac]  carrying  in  their  pure  womb  the  new  testament 
of  the  Spirit  to  be  yielded  when  the  time  comes.  At  the  boundary  of  East 
and  West,  the  Slavic  world  had  been  splashed  by  waves  from  all  sides  which 
deposited  in  it  both  sand  and  pearls.  The  Slavs  adopted  and  preserved  deep 
in  themselves  all  that  was  precious.  And  they  hope  that  one  day,  enriched 
by  all  that,  they  will  step  onto  the  stage  of  world  history.177 

Slavdom  was  praised  by  the  right-wing  Bulgarian  philosopher  Yanko  Yanev 
(1900-1945)  for  its  alleged  “closeness  to  life”  and  “sense  for  the  mystic  and 
the  sacred”  and  because  it  contained  “a  child-like  innocent  principle,  life- 
giving  force,  primordiality  and  inspiration,”  in  contrast  to  the  rationality, 
formalism,  technicism  and  bureaucratism  of  Europe.178  Another  Bulgarian 
author — Nayden  Sheytanov  (1890-1970) — linked  the  fortunes  of  the  Bul- 
garian culture  to  the  expected  upsurge  of  Slavdom,  seen  as  uniting  “the 
old  magic  South  and  East”  and  the  new  world  of  Europe.  Characteristi- 
cally, the  Slavs  were  represented  by  him  as  basically  peasant  peoples  with 
a folk  culture,  who  had  suffered  for  centuries  under  town-based  foreign 
rule  until  their  revival  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  their  subsequent  lib- 
eration. This,  however,  put  them  on  a new  political  course  with  different 
goals  that  threatened  their  unity.179 

Some  Slavic  messianists  did  not  seek  to  substitute  Slavic  spirituality  for 
European  culture  but  aspired  to  combine  the  two  worlds  “in  an  organic 
way.”  Milos  Djuric  made  use  of  the  usual  metaphor  of  the  Balkans  as  a 
“crossroads”  between  East  and  West,  where  the  East  stood  for  “soul”  or 
“ethics”  (or  spirituality  and  meaning)  while  the  West  represented  “reason” 
or  “technique”  (meaning  science,  technology  and  material  achievements). 
Djuric  saw  it  as  the  mission  of  the  Slavs  and  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 


176  Milos  Djuric,  Filozofija  pankumanizma  (Belgrade,  1922);  Milos  Djuric,  Pred  slovens- 
kim  vidicima  (Belgrade,  1928);  Nikolaj  Velimirovic,  Reci  0 svecoveku  (Belgrade,  1920).  Also 
Vladimir  Vujic  and  Prvos  Slankamenac,  Novi  humanizam  (Belgrade,  1923).  About  them,  see 
Milutinovic,  Getting  over  Europe,  25-26,  88-98. 

177  Milos  Milosevic,  “Pad  Zapada  i sveslovenski  mesijanizam — Prilog  problemu  nase 
kulturne  orijentacije,”  Raskrsnica,  June  3,  1923,  30,  cited  in  Prpa-Jovanovic,  Izmedu  Istoka 
i Zapada,  18. 

178  Yanko  Yanev,  “Probuzhdane,”  Zlatorog  u,  nos.  5-6  (1930),  273-283. 

179  Nayden  Sheytanov,  “Sadbata  na  slavyanstvoto,”  Zlatorog  11,  no.  2 (1930),  95-107. 
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Slovenes  in  particular  to  mediate  and  produce  a higher  cultural  synthesis, 
which  he  called  "panhumanism.” 

We,  the  Slavs,  who  are  neither  East  nor  West  but  live  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  have  the  mission  to  merge,  in  a high  cultural  synthesis,  these  two 
kinds  of  life:  the  life  of  the  East  in  space  and  the  life  of  the  West  in  time;  to 
knit  together  the  Western  practice  and  mmbling  with  the  Eastern  splendid 
listening  and  peace.  To  yield  a vivid  culture,  a rich  syntagma,  in  which,  in 
an  organic  way,  are  joined  the  eternal  contents  of  Eastern  and  Western  cul- 
tures. To  raise  alongside  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  the  Tree  of  Life.180 

A leading  Bulgarian  public  intellectual  of  the  time,  Boris  Yotsov  (1894- 
ig45),  sought  a solution  to  the  dualism  between  the  Slavic  and  the  Euro- 
pean in  Bulgarian  culture  in  the  same  direction.181 

Consistent  autochthonism,  however,  meant  not  bridging  the  East 
and  the  West,  but  rejecting  the  West.  Vladimir  Vujic  (1894-1953)  was  a 
convinced  Spenglerian  who  shared  the  notion  of  a dichotomy  between 
culture  and  civilization.  He  saw  Europe  as  a declining  civilization  and 
Serbia  as  a young  nation  just  embarking  upon  its  creative  cultural  phase. 
Consequently,  he  maintained  that  Serbia  should  not  follow  Europe  but 
concentrate  on  producing  a new  and  vital  culture  of  its  own.  “No,  we  are 
not  Europe,”  he  wrote,  “and  it  is  just  as  well.”182  He  went  a long  way  in 
deconstructing  the  East-West  dichotomy,  which  was  still  tacitly  assumed 
by  the  cliched  bridge  metaphor.  What  the  Yugoslavs  had  to  do  was  not 
to  engage  in  the  futile  debate  over  whether  they  belonged  to  the  East,  to 
the  West  or  somewhere  in  between,  but  to  become  aware  of,  and  develop, 
their  own  authentic  culture  by  studying  their  past  and  peculiar  world- 
view, their  place  in  the  world  and  notions  of  life.  According  to  Vujic  these 
were  to  be  found  in  the  folkloric  heritage  of  the  South  Slavs,  particularly 
in  oral  poetry. 

Countering  the  attempts  of  some  “dissident”  currents  to  assert  the 
originality  of  the  Bulgarian  national  culture  in  a synthesis  with  European 
culture,  Nayden  Sheytanov  argued:  “Europeanizing  largely  means  cultural 
slavery,  which  will  continue  even  if  we  succeed  in  creating  our  proper 
form  of  European  culture . . . The  Balkans  and  Bulgaria  did  not  exist  this 


180  Milos  Duric,  Pred  slovenskim  vidicima,  64,  cited  in  Prpa-Jovanovic,  Izmedu  Istoka  i 
Zapada,  14-15;  Milutinovic,  Getting  over  Europe,  87-90. 

181  Boris  Yotsov,  “Balgariya  i slavyanstvoto,”  Slavyanski glas,  1937-1940,  no.  1;  Slavyanstvoto 
iEvropa  (Sofia,  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo  “Sv.  Kliment  Ohridski,”  1992  [posthumously]). 

182  Cited  in  Milutinovic,  Getting  over  Europe,  108  (from  Vladimir  Vujic,  Sputana  i oslo- 
bodjena  misao  (Belgrade:  Algoritam,  2006),  194. 
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long  only  to  dress  up  the  foreign  substance  in  a new  form.”183  In  his  writ- 
ings of  the  late  1930s,  the  aforementioned  Yanko  Yanev  rejected  the  Slavic 
idea  he  had  entertained  earlier  and  embarked  on  a consistently  autoch- 
thonist  course.  The  Bulgarian  spirit  belonged  to  neither  the  East  nor  the 
West  and  did  not  harmonize  with  either  the  mystic  or  the  rational.  Bulgar- 
ians were  bound  to  follow  their  own  self-reliant  path,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  either  the  mysticism  of  the  Slavs  or  the  intellectual  mechanism 
of  the  Western  man.  Slavdom  was  an  “abstraction,”  and  Russia  was  being 
industrialized  and  Americanized,  so  that  little  remained  of  the  mystery 
and  profundity  of  its  soul.  Salvation  was  even  less  to  be  expected  from  the 
“tired”  Western  nations  and  the  decadent  (and  degenerating)  European 
civilization  than  from  the  “tractorized”  East.  There  was  only  one  way — 
“the  path  toward  ourselves.”  But  what  was  it?  It  had  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  Bulgarian  spirit  and  Bulgarian  “racial  self-awareness.”  Yanev 
defined  the  Bulgarian  spirit  as  pagan  and  the  Bulgarian  people  as  prime- 
val, virgin  and  spontaneous,  just  entering  their  “heroic  epopee.”  The  term 
“barbarian”  also  appeared  in  a positive  sense,  associated  with  heroic  deeds 
and  self-sacrifice.184  Later  on  Yanev  would  gravitate  toward  Nazism. 

Autochthonism  associated  with  modernist  and  anti-traditionalist  cur- 
rents as  well.  For  the  modernists  and  avant-gardists  of  the  1920s,  such  as 
the  literary  Zenit  circle  in  Serbia  or  the  Sagittarius  circle  in  Bulgaria,  the 
anti-hegemonist  critique  of  Europe  was  only  the  stepping-stone  towards 
asserting  a new  type  of  man,  a new  notion  of  universal  culture,  and  a new 
place  for  the  small  nations  and  peripheral  cultures  in  this  new  universe. 
To  quote  Ljubomir  Micic  (1895-1971),  editor  of  the  Yugoslav  avant-garde 
literary  journal  Zenit : 

The  beginning  of  the  great  [twentieth]  century  is  marked  by  the  fiercest 
combat  between  the  East  and  the  West:  A duel  of  cultures.  The  Zenitists’ 
position  is  against  Western  civilization.  The  idea  of  the  East  is  wide.  It  has 
the  largest  and  widest  part  of  the  sky.  Under  this  Eastern  sky  we,  unfor- 
tunately, feel  proud  that  in  our  yellow  fields  germinate  the  alien  Western 

culture  of  which  we  are  faithful  and  blind  guardians Are  we  to  be  just 

guards  defending  the  West?  Are  we  still  to  remain  servants  for  a long  time, 
defending  Lloyd  George,  Briand,  Focha  or  D’Annunzio?  No!  Latins  out!  It 
is  time  for  heroism!  Therefore:  we  can  only  be  pioneers  and  participants  in 


183  Nayden  Sheytanov,  “Otziv  za:  K.Galabov.  Zovat  na  rodinata,”  Literaturen  glas,  1932, 
no.  147,  cited  in  Dimitrova,  Religiya  i natsionalizam,  126. 

184  Yanko  Yanev,  “Iztok  ili  Zapad,”  Zlatorog  14,  no.  4 (1933),  174-180. 
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the  creation  of  a universal  culture  which  the  eastern  Man  of  the  Urals,  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Balkans  brings  with  him . . ,185 

Micic  went  further  along  this  line  with  his  defiant  image  of  the  “Barbaro- 
genius”  that  initially  encompassed  all  Slavs  and  later  included  only  the 
Serbs.  Overturning  the  original  image,  the  barbarians  appeared  here 
as  positive  actors,  free  of  the  burdens  of  civilization  and  full  of  vitality, 
strength  and  self-confidence,  who  would  rejuvenate  exhausted  Europe  and 
even  save  it  from  itself  by  “Balkanizing”  it.  While  this  re-signification  of 
the  “barbarians”  was  a broader  European  avant-garde  phenomenon,  Micic 
also  drew  inspiration  from  an  indigenous  Balkan  source — the  “primitive” 
Dinaric  type  described  by  the  Serbian  anthropo-geographer  Jovan  Cvijic 
and  praised  by  the  German  folk  psychologist  Gerhard  Gesemann.  The 
Croat  philosopher  Vladimir  Dvornikovic  hurled  the  image  of  the  barbar- 
ian back  at  Europe  itself  (as  the  “civilized  Viking”).  He  exposed  its  hypoc- 
risy in  projecting  itself  as  benign,  bringing  happiness  to  the  world,  while 
in  fact  brutally  colonizing  it. 

The  Slav  spirit  never  completely  sunk  into  the  European  one,  and  it  fortu- 
nately does  not  recognize  as  its  own  all  that  which  in  reality  is  specifically 
European:  for  example  the  bloodthirsty  and  sadistic  Inquisition,  which  is 
unknown  even  in  the  deepest  Orient;  or,  closer  to  our  time,  that  disgust- 
ing imperialist  greed  and  brutal  technical  materialism  concealed  under  the 
shiny  surface  of  civilization.  We  Slavs  can  easily  live  without  the  pride  of 
belonging  to  such  a family.186 

The  East-West  dichotomy  and  the  search  for  Slavic  identity  were  not 
exclusive  to  ressentiment  writers  and  philosophers  alone  but  spilled  into 
“scientific  discourses”  as  well.  Serbia’s  most  outstanding  geographer  before 
World  War  II,  the  aforementioned  Jovan  Cvijic,  subsumed  the  Balkan 
Slavs’  “original  way  of  self-expression  in  the  organization  of  the  state,  in 
the  mode  and  direction  of  their  social  and  economic  work,  and  especially 
in  science  and  art”  under  the  concept  of  “Slavic  civilization,”  which  he  saw 
as  “a  new  type”  of  civilization  in  the  making.  As  he  put  it,  it  “will  not  be  a 
copy  of  any  of  the  existing  types  of  European  culture  but  will  grow  organi- 
cally from  the  [Slavic]  peoples’  spirit  and  will  be  based  on  its  most  origi- 
nal and  most  fertile  properties.”  Cvijic  envisaged  this  “Slavic  civilization” 


185  Ljubomir  Micic,  “Delo  zenitizma,”  Zenit  8 (October  1921),  2,  cited  in  Prpa-Jovanovic, 
“Izmedu  Istoka  i Zapada,’’  22  (italics  and  emphasis  in  the  original). 

186  Cited  in  Milutinovic,  Getting  Over  Europe,  100. 
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as  being  “closer  to  truth,  to  pious  life  and  to  God  than  the  present  Euro- 
pean civilization.”187 

A precursor  of  this  interwar  anti-Western  autochthonism  can  be 
detected  in  the  “Oriental  ideal”  ( Anatoliko  Idaniko ) of  Athanasios  Souli- 
otis-Nikolaidis  and  Ion  Dragoumis  in  the  decade  before  the  Balkan  Wars. 
This  was  the  vision  of  a big  Eastern  supranational  state  consisting  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor,  eventually  in  a federative  frame, 
with  Constantinople  as  the  capital.  It  had  to  be  based  on  “Hellenism” 
(the  Hellenic  spirit  and  culture),  which  had  to  be  adopted  by  all  nations 
in  the  region  as  a common  bond  and  a hallmark  of  civilization.  Orien- 
tal civilization  had  been  prepared  by  centuries  of  shared  history,  first  in 
the  Byzantine  Empire  and  then  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  would  even- 
tually produce  the  “Oriental  man.”  This  vision  was  directed  against  the 
hegemony  of  Western  Europe  (the  “Franks”)  and  its  civilization,  primarily 
against  the  imperialistic  great  powers,  but  was  also  meant  to  set  the  “Ori- 
ental ideal”  apart  from  Asian  civilizations.  This  idea  has  been  interpreted 
as  an  “evolutionary”  variant  of  the  Greek  Megali  (Great)  Idea,  which  tried 
to  rescue  the  ecumenical  cultural  claim  of  Greekdom.188 

Going  further  back  into  history,  the  native  was  sometimes  constructed 
as  pagan.  In  the  Bulgarian  case,  this  could  be  the  Thracians  or  the  Bulgars 
(a  Turkic  tribe),  while  in  the  Romanian  case  it  was  the  Dacians  (Thracian 
tribes).  Thus  in  search  of  “Bulgarianism”  (and  an  inspiring  Great  Bulgarian 
ideology),  Nayden  Sheytanov  created  his  rather  bizarre  and  idiosyncratic 
variant  of  Thracianism.  According  to  him  Bulgarian  paganism  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Thracian  religious  cults,  especially  those  of  Dionysus 
(identified  with  the  Thracian  deity  Sabazius)  and  with  Orphism  as  a cult 
and  mysteries  of  the  Thracian  musician  Orpheus  (and  some  Eastern  cults 
during  the  Roman  domination,  like  Mitraism).  Sheytanov  was  obsessed 
with  revealing  remnants  and  manifestations  of  these  deities  and  cults  in 
various  names,  popular  beliefs  and  customs  and  in  Bulgarian  folklore. 
According  to  him,  even  after  Christianization  the  Bulgarians  remained 
pagan  at  heart,  and  the  Thracian  (and  other  pagan)  beliefs  persisted  in 


187  Jovan  Cvijic,  “Osnovi  jugoslovenske  civilizacije,”  Nova  Evropa  6,  no.  7 (November  1, 
1922),  212-213,  cited  in  Prpa-Jovanovic,  “Izmedu  Istoka  i Zapada,”  20. 

188  Ioannis  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung  griechischer  Gesellschaft,  18/0-1912:  Staat  und private 
Akteure  vor  dem  Hintergrund  der  "Megali  Idea"  (Munich:  Oldenbourg,  2002,  Sudosteuropa- 
ische  Arbeiten,  113),  207-235.  For  a somewhat  different  interpretation,  see  A.J.  Panayoto- 
poulos,  “The  ‘Great  Idea'  and  the  Vision  of  Eastern  Federation:  A Propos  of  the  Views  of 
I.  Dragoumis  and  A.  Souliotis-Nikolaidis,”  Balkan  Studies  21,  no.  2 (1980),  331-365. 
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the  form  of  various  practices  and  heresies  like  Bogomilism;  Christianity 
itself  became  transformed  and  “Bulgarianized.”189 

A peculiar  Bulgarian  brand  of  autochthonism  drew  inspiration  from  the 
Bulgars,  founders  of  the  first  Bulgarian  state  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
their  “Hunic”  principle  of  organization  in  hordes,  consisting  of  clans,  led 
by  a strong  ruling  clan.  It  was  elaborated  by  Dimitar  Sasalov  into  a specifi- 
cally Bulgarian  “historical  path”  and  Bulgarian  exceptionality  (which  they 
shared  with  Japan).  The  principle  of  strong  leadership  was,  at  the  same 
time,  meant  to  buttress  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  the  clan  principle 
was  intended  to  improve  the  selection  of  political  elites.190 

Dacianism  was  at  the  heart  of  Romanian  autochthonism  as  it  moved 
the  Romanian  origins  to  (pre-Roman)  Dacia,  while  the  supposedly  Roman 
(Latin)  origins  and  identity  performed  the  opposite  function,  that  of  a link 
to  an  external  center — Rome,  the  “West.”  Even  if  linguistically  Latin,  the 
Romanians  are — so  this  theory  goes — biologically  and  spiritually  Dacians, 
not  Romans  or  even  Daco-Romans.191  The  Romanian  poet,  playwright 
and  essayist  Lucian  Blaga  (1895-1961)  epitomized  this  “Dacianist  autoch- 
thonism,” staging  what  he  defined  as  a “revolt  of  the  autochthonous  layer.” 
Like  Mircea  Eliade,  who  hailed  the  thirst  for  the  “originary”  and  the  local 
in  Romanian  spirituality,”  Blaga  was  fascinated  by  the  vitality  and  the  cos- 
mic vision  of  the  Thracian  world,  which  he  depicted  in  his  “pagan  drama” 
Zalmoxe  (1921).  Behind  the  “mask”  of  Orthodoxy,  the  Romanians,  accord- 
ing to  him,  had  preserved  their  pagan  beliefs  and  customs  and  a way  of 
experiencing  and  understanding  reality  inherited  from  the  pagan  Dacian 
times.  The  Latin  traits  of  rationality  and  balance,  a sense  of  symmetry 
and  harmony  also  to  be  found  in  the  Romanian  national  character,  were 
superimposed  on  the  living  Dacian-Slav  heritage,  which  erupted  every 
now  and  then  from  the  depths  of  the  Romanian  soul.192 

The  search  for  authentic  Greekness  ( ellinikotita ) and  its  roots,  which 
was  going  on  since  the  Greek  Enlightenment,  continued  throughout  the 
interwar  period.  By  that  time  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  well  integrated  in 
the  Greek  national  narrative  due  to  the  efforts  of  historians  and  ethnolo- 
gists, but  the  tension  between  the  “Romaic”  national  self-image  (echo- 
ing Byzantine  history,  the  Orthodox  Christian  tradition  and  the  spoken 


189  Nayden  Sheytanov,  VeLikobaLgarski  svetogled  (Sofia,  1940),  esp.  130-196. 

190  Dimitar  Sasalov,  Patyat  na  Batgariya  (Sofia,  1936);  Dimitar  Sasalov,  Za  balgarskata 
konstitutsiya  (Sofia,  1937). 

191  Boia,  History  and  Myth,  99. 

192  Ibid.,  99-100;  Hitchins,  Rumania,  307,  311. 
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language — dimotlki)  and  the  “Hellenic”  image  (referring  to  everything 
classical  and  the  archaic  language — katharevousa)  persisted.  Moreover, 
the  Hellenic  model  was  outward-looking  and  attuned  to  international 
expectations,  while  the  Romaic  model  was  inward-looking  and  self-criti- 
cal. The  former  implied  an  inclusive  view  of  Europe  and  the  claim  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  its  civilization,  while  the  latter  tended  to  exclude 
Europe.193  With  his  book  Tree  Spirit  (Elefthero  Pneuma,  1929),  the  intellec- 
tual and  writer  Georgios  Theotokas  (1906-1966),  who  spent  his  youth  in 
Istanbul,  set  the  stage  for  the  intellectual  debate  over  the  national  culture. 
He  subscribed  to  the  cause  of  the  demoticist  movement  and  championed 
a kind  of  Hellenism  not  confined  within  state  boundaries,  but  broader; 
not  immutable,  but  living  and  creative;  not  immune  from  outside  influ- 
ences, but  thriving  on  them.  He  hoped  that  Hellenism  could  contribute 
to  European  culture  in  the  form  of  “neo-humanism”  in  modern  Greek 
art  and  thought  based  on  “national  consciousness.”  The  poet  Giorgos 
(or  George)  Seferis  (1900-1971),  a Greek  from  Asia  Minor,  was  another  pro- 
moter of  a broader  cultural  Hellenism  beyond  the  political  boundaries  of 
the  Greek  state  and  one  that  would  accommodate  diversity  and  foster  cre- 
ativity. With  the  establishment  of  General  Mataxas’s  authoritarian  “Fourth 
of  August”  regime  (1936-1941)  in  Greece,  a “third  Greek  civilization”  was 
proclaimed  that  was  supposedly  to  be  greater  than  classical  Greece  and 
Christian  Byzantium.194 

At  the  same  time  a more  moderate  view  on  the  issue  of  foreign  influ- 
ences emerged  within  the  prevailing  national  (cultural)  authenticity  cur- 
rent, which  tried  to  balance  between  and  mediate  the  extremes.  It  argued 
both  against  self-isolation  within  the  native  and  elimination  of  foreign  cul- 
tural influence,  and  against  wholesale,  uncritical  reception  of  these  influ- 
ences. As  some  Bulgarian  authors  put  it,  interaction  with  foreign  cultures 
was  legitimate  if  what  was  acquired  was  subjected  to  creative  refraction 
through  the  native  point  of  view.  The  “native,”  in  turn,  might  be  expressed 
through  modern  means  and  techniques.  “Authenticity”  ( samobitnost ) did 
not  consist  of  descriptions  of  the  people’s  way  of  life  or  stylization  of  the 
folkloric  heritage.  It  consisted  of  the  artist’s  immersion  in  the  depths  of 


193  Michael  Herzfeld,  Ours  Once  More:  Folklore,  Ideology,  and  the  Making  of  Modern 
Greece  (New  York:  Pella,  1986),  18-21. 

194  Gerasimos  Augustinos,  “Hellenism  and  the  Modem  Greeks,”  in  Eastern  European 
Nationalism  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  ed.  Peter  Sugar  (Washington,  DC:  American  Univer- 
sity Press,  1995),  164-204,  esp.  177-184;  Martha  Klironomos,  “George  Theotokas'  Free  Spirit: 
Reconfiguring  Greece's  Path  toward  Modernity?”  Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Diaspora  18,  no.  1 
(1992)-  79-97- 
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the  people’s  soul  and  “seeing”  with  the  eyes  of  a Bulgarian.  A culture  in  a 
national  spirit  was  thus  a question  of  “style.”195 

A developed  concept  of  an  ethnic  or  national  “style”  comes  from  the 
aforementioned  Romanian  poet  and  philosopher  Lucian  Blaga,  who  was 
close  to  Gandirea  but  in  a rather  unconventional  way.  His  theory  of  style 
was  influenced  by  psychoanalysis,  especially  by  Karl  Jung’s  ideas  of  the 
“collective  unconscious,”  and  by  German  exponents  of  the  “morphology 
of  culture,”  such  as  the  ethnologist  Leo  Frobenius  and  Oswald  Spengler. 
Style,  in  his  definition,  was  the  sum  of  categories  that  characterized  and 
differentiated  historical  periods,  works  of  art,  and — most  importantly — 
ethnic  communities.  There  were  many  such  categories,  some  primary, 
others  secondary,  which,  grouped  together,  formed  what  he  called  a “sty- 
listic matrix.”  Examples  of  primary  stylistic  categories  were  spatial  and 
temporal  “horizons,”  axiological  “accents,”  “attitudes”  of  advance  or  with- 
drawal and  aspirations  to  form  and  order.  The  stylistic  matrix  was  rooted 
in  the  unconscious  categories  of  the  mind  and,  as  the  collective  uncon- 
scious of  the  ethnic  group,  it  shaped  the  experience  of  the  world  and  was 
the  source  of  the  originality  of  cultures.  Blaga  applied  his  theory  of  style 
to  the  Romanian  case  in  his  work  Spa^iul  mioritic  (Mioritic  Space,  1936).  In 
it  he  described  the  spatial  horizon  and  spiritual  substratum  of  Romanian 
culture  as  the  “infinitely  undulating  horizon”  of  hill  and  valley  of  Transyl- 
vanian landscape  that  found  expression  in  various  forms,  from  popular 
ballads  to  the  arrangement  of  houses  in  the  villages.  Precisely  because  he 
believed  that  the  stylistic  matrix  assured  the  national  character  of  litera- 
ture and  art  (and  even  of  philosophical  and  scientific  theories),  he  was  not 
disturbed  by  cultural  imports  from  abroad,  and  he  himself  used  modernist 
means  of  expression.  A poem  or  a work  of  art  was  Romanian  in  its  very 
method  of  interpreting  reality  and  in  its  internal  rhythm;  ethnicity  was 
destiny  because  of  the  shaping  categories  of  the  stylistic  matrix.196 

In  a similar  vein  of  mediation,  the  Serbian  intellectual  Rastko  Petrovic 
proposed  that  the  local  could  acquire  universal  significance  if  expressed 
in  European  terms.  In  this  way  local  cultures  could  take  their  own  (how- 
ever modest)  place  alongside  others  while  retaining  their  specificity  and 


195  Atanas  Iliev,  “Narodnostno  obosobyavane  na  balgarskata  kultura,”  Balgarska  misal, 
11,  no.  1 (1936),  3-12;  Atanas  Iliev,  “Narodnost  i kultura,”  Balgarska  misal  10,  nos.  7-8  (1935), 
440-453;  Atanas  Iliev,  “Dinamichno  i statichno  shvashtane  na  rodnata  kultura,"  Otets  Paisiy 
11  (1938),  321-324;  Konstantin  Petkanov,  “Balgarskata  kultura  i chuzhdentsite,”  Izkustvo  i 
kritika,  1938,  no.  4, 181-185. 

196  Hitchins,  Rumania,  307-309,  313.  Blaga  developed  his  concept  of  style  and  the  stylis- 
tic matrix  most  comprehensively  in  his  Orizont  si  stil  (Horizon  and  Style),  1935. 
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difference:  “Until  we  get  over  Europe  and  learn  to  speak  European,  we 
will  not  succeed  in  discovering  anything  of  value  in  ourselves,  let  alone 
express  it  in  such  a manner  that  it  will  have  some  value  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.”197  In  the  Bulgarian  intellectual  and  literary  context,  the  idea 
of  mediation  and  reconciliation  of  the  native  and  the  foreign,  the  East 
and  the  West,  inspired  the  literary  circle  known  as  Sagittarius,  which 
published  the  newspaper  Iztok  (East)  from  1925  to  1927,  followed  by  the 
short-lived  Strelets  (Sagittarius)  in  1927.  The  programmatic  statement  of 
the  group’s  leader,  the  literary  critic  Konstantiv  Galabov,  reads:  “We  are 
in  favor  of  a native  literature  that  partakes  in  the  values  of  the  West  and 
is  created  under  Western  influence.”198  This  was  a pro-European  literary 
current  (including  major  intellectual  figures  such  as  Chavdar  Mutafov  and 
Atanas  Iliev),  which  sought  to  stimulate  engagement  with  the  “native”  not 
in  a superficial  “ethnographic”  sense,  but  in  communication  with  Euro- 
pean aesthetic  currents. 

Greek  intellectuals  of  the  interwar  period,  especially  the  demoticists 
(the  advocates  for  the  use  of  the  spoken  language  instead  of  the  archaic 
official  language)  also  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  how  to  reconcile 
“European”  modernism  in  Greek  literature  with  the  quest  for  what  was 
authentically  popular  and  archetypically  Greek.199  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  what  was  known  as  the  “generation  of  the  1930s”  (such  as 
the  aforementioned  Georgios  Theotokas,  Giorgos  Seferis,  1900-1971,  and 
Odysseas  Elytis,  1911-1996),  who  tried  to  avoid  the  copying  of  “Western” 
currents  yet  without  relapsing  into  the  narrow-minded  nationalism  and 
cultural  provincialism  that  they  criticized.  They  declared  what  was  authen- 
tically Greek  to  be  encoded  in  the  “popular  traditions”  or  expressed  by 
autodidact  authors  (such  as  Yannis  Makriyannis,  the  semi-literate  captain 
who  participated  in  the  1821-1828  Greek  Revolution,  or  the  naive  painter 
Theofilos),  and  sometimes  in  the  particular  Greek  landscape,  climate  and 
light.  They  longed  for  a new  spiritual  ( pnevmatikos ) Hellenism  through 


197  Rastko  Petrovic,  Eseji  i Hand  (Belgrade:  Nolit,  1974),  19;  cited  in  Milutinovic,  Getting 
over  Europe,  25. 

198  Konstantin  Galabov,  “Kam  mladezhta,”  at  http://www.litclub.com/library/kritika/ 
gulubov/kum_ml.htm  (accessed  November  3,  2011).  Originally  published  in  Iztok,  no.  38, 
October  1,  1926.  On  the  Sagittarius  circle,  see  Sava  Vasilev,  “Mezhdu  ‘Svoeto  i svoeto.’ 
Zodiakat  na  ‘Streltsite,’”  http://liternet.bg/publish/savavasilev/zodiakyt.htm  (accessed 
November  3,  2011). 

199  On  this,  see  Dimitris  Tziovas,  Oi  metamorphoseis  tou  ethnismou  kai  to  ideologima  tis 
ellinikotitas  sto  mesopolemo  (Athens:  Odysseas,  2006,  2nd  ed.);  Augustinos,  “Hellenism  and 
the  Modern  Greeks,”  esp.  177-184. 
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which  Greece  would  redefine  its  place  in  Europe  and  enrich  its  culture. 
Yet  even  the  authors  most  open  to  cultural  communication  with  Europe 
(such  as  the  writers  Spyros  Melas  [1882-1966]  and  Georgios  Theotokas) 
sometimes  became  caught  up  in  ethnocentric  visions.200 

Finally,  in  countries  like  Bulgaria  and  Romania,  which  sided  with  the 
Axis  powers  in  the  early  1940s,  certain  intellectual  and  political  groups 
turned  their  anti-Europeanism  into  a call  for  a “New  Europe”  under  Nazi 
leadership.  In  contrast  with  conventional  European  values  such  as  democ- 
racy and  liberalism,  they  asserted  new  values,  a new  order  and  a new 
European  solidarity  on  its  basis.  Yanko  Yanev  wrote  in  1942: 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a new  era  not  only  of  history  but  of  all  European 
culture,  which  is  beginning  to  gain  new  features.  In  place  of  the  conflicts  of 
interest  between  the  numerous  countries  arose  the  idea  of  a harmonious 
synthesis  of  the  objectivity  of  each  of  them,  so  that  in  the  individuals’  con- 
sciences a truly  European  feeling  really  began  to  emerge.201 

Even  autochthonist  paths,  as  we  can  see,  owed  much  to  interaction  with 
the  “West.”  Paramount  in  this  case  were  the  anti-rationalist,  intuitiv- 
ist,  relativistic  and  existential  currents  associated  with,  among  others, 
Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Sigmund  Freud  (and  Karl  Jung),  Ludwig  Klages  (as 
regards  the  opposition  between  soul  and  mind),  Wilhelm  Dilthey,  Mar- 
tin Heidegger’s  ontology,  Henri  Bergson’s  “elan  vital,”  the  existential  and 
mystic  ideas  of  Kierkegaard  and  especially  Oswald  Spengler’s  critique  of 
Western  civilization  and  the  prediction  of  its  decline.  But  there  were  also 
connections  to  “Eastern”  ideas  and  currents — Russian  (Nikolai  Berdyaev, 
Vladimir  Solovyov,  Nikolai  Danilevski),  Eurasian  and  Eastern  mystical  reli- 
gions and  philosophies.  Thus,  through  various  intellectual  channels  and 
transfers,  including  Russian  intellectual  currents,  Western  sources  and 
ideas  came  to  frame  and  inform  the  critique  of  “the  West”  in  the  Balkans. 
There  is  a certain  irony  in  that  often  these  ideas  were  used  to  validate 
a peculiar  national  identity  (“character,”  "spirituality”)  in  opposition  to 
“Europe”  and  “the  West.” 


200  Tziovas,  Oi  metamorphoseis,  79, 101, 154-155. 

201  Yanko  Yanev,  “Nachaloto  na  edna  nova  epoha,”  Mlada  Evropa,  1942,  no.  8,  19,  cited 
in  Dimitrova,  Religiya  i natsionalizam,  129. 
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Conclusion 

To  conclude,  we  hope  to  have  conveyed,  if  not  fully  exhausted,  the  range 
of  diversity  and  ambiguities  in  the  reactions  to  European  influence  and 
imports  in  the  Balkans,  and  in  the  attitude  towards  “Europe”  in  general 
as  the  epitome  of  modernity.  In  the  positive  spectrum,  admiration  for 
“cultural  Europe”  coexisted  with  apprehensions  and  fears  from  “political 
Europe”  and  the  threat  of  colonial  subordination  even  without  political 
domination.  In  the  critical  one,  “European  culture”  itself  and  interaction 
with  the  “West”  were  seen  as  a danger  to  national  authenticity  while,  at 
the  same  time,  falling  back  on  “European”  anti-Westernist  models.  Techno- 
logical imports,  from  fashions  to  locomotives,  elicited  different  responses, 
but  their  massive  influx  could  not  be  stopped,  as  it  both  spurred  and  was 
reinforced  by  changes  in  tastes,  aspirations  and  expectations.  Borrowed 
institutional  arrangements,  regulative  systems  and  ideologies  in  the  newly 
established  Balkan  states  often  sat  uneasily  with  the  local  sociocultural 
traditions,  values  and  practices;  in  the  course  of  their  domestication  and 
naturalization  they  mutated,  often  in  unpredictable  ways.  Those  who  sup- 
ported the  induced  changes  defined  the  results  as  “adaptation,”  “compro- 
mise” or  “modification.”  Those  who  opposed  the  changes  called  the  results 
“distortion,”  “simulation,”  “travesty”  or  “caricature.”  Generally  the  critical 
mood  prevailed  and  intensified  with  time,  particularly  starting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Until  after  World  War  I the  critiques 
were  targeted  mainly  at  the  speed  and  manner  of  borrowing  (considered 
rash,  premature  and  unsuitable)  and  at  the  outcome  of  the  transfer  (imi- 
tative, malfunctioning  and  open  to  misuse)  rather  than  against  the  "mod- 
els” as  such.  In  the  interwar  period  the  “West”  itself  lost  much  of  its  lure 
as  a standard  and  was  largely  replaced  by  alternative,  albeit  rarely  non- 
Western,  “models.” 

It  seems  easy — and  methodologically  reasonable — from  a present-day 
point  of  view  to  relativize  our  protagonists’  “inferiority  complex,”  fueled 
as  it  was  by  the  perception  of  “lack”  and  “lag”  vis-a-vis  Europe,  by  either 
postulating  the  coexistence  of  many,  mutually  neutralizing  “Europes” — a 
strategy  adopted  by  some  Balkan  intellectuals  in  the  past,  perhaps  most 
memorably  by  belles-lettres  writers  like  Ivo  Andric202 — or  insisting  on  the 
notion  of  relative  synchronicity  between  the  “West”  and  the  “non-West” 


202  Milutinovic,  Getting  over  Europe,  225-260. 
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within  the  Longue  duree  of  modernity.203  In  the  foregoing  inquiry  we 
have  deliberately  abstained  from  evaluating  the  positions  articulated  at 
the  time  from  an  ex  post  epistemological  viewpoint,  from  assessing  which 
position  had  better  chances  of  resolving  the  dilemmas  at  hand,  or  even 
from  gauging  the  extent  to  which  discrete  diagnoses  truthfully  reflected 
the  reality.  Focusing  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  actual  attitudes,  reac- 
tions and  choices  of  those  who  engaged  in  those  debates,  our  approach 
has  privileged  the  exegetic  (hermeneutic)  approach  that  consists  in  con- 
textualizing value  judgments  over  critical  analysis  from  a present-day 
point  of  view.  This  choice  rests  on  a methodological  contention,  namely 
that  even  when  misrepresenting  (or  misunderstanding)  reality  or  mis- 
judging the  intended  effect  of  their  choices,  our  protagonists’  attitudes  to 
“Europe”  did  not  remain  in  the  realm  of  discourse  alone.  These  attitudes 
acquired  structural  characteristics  with  a Longue  duree  effect:  they  gener- 
ated and  triggered  the  implementation  of  specific  strategies  for  change 
and  paths  of  development;  they  propelled  catching-up  transformations  or, 
conversely,  turned  to  the  “native”  as  a rationale  for  upholding  an  autar- 
chic course;  and  they  served  as  a means  of  social  mobilization.  Moreover, 
these  same  attitudes,  as  we  have  seen,  underscore  the  dialogical  and  rela- 
tional nature  of  identity-building:  binary  self-projections  such  as  “we”  and 
“Europe,”  local  tradition  and  foreign  import,  authenticity  and  imitation, 
backwardness  and  civilization  contributed  to  shaping  the  “identity  lan- 
guages” in  the  region  and  set  the  framework  for  the  perennial  battles  over 
the  representation  of  the  nation. 

Put  differently,  the  contemporaries’  recognition  of  asymmetry  and  asyn- 
chronicity between  the  "West”  and  the  Balkans,  which  resulted  in  substan- 
tial borrowing  of  “Western  forms,”  did  not  imply  lack  of  local  agency.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  ideologies,  developmental  programs  and  social  theories 
that  the  Balkan  intellectuals  and  politicians  elaborated  when  confronted 
with  these  challenges  were  not  merely  imitative  and  derivative,  “trans- 
plants” or  “copies.”  They  were  intellectually  “European”  and,  at  the  same 
time,  “Balkan,”  as  well  as  “Serbian,”  “Bulgarian,”  “Romanian”  and  “Greek.” 
What  our  inquiry  has  highlighted  is  the  considerable  regional  conver- 
gence between  the  challenges  of  modernity  encountered,  the  responses 
they  elicited,  and  the  solutions  put  forth  for  coping  with  them.  Consider- 
ing other  “peripheral”  areas,  this  convergence  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 


203  For  an  argument  along  these  lines  concerning  the  “temporality”  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean nationalism,  see  Todorova,  “The  Trap  of  Backwardness,”  140-164. 
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produced  a specific  “Balkan  pattern.”  Nevertheless,  it  underscores  the  util- 
ity of  approaching  the  modern  history  of  the  Balkans  as  a web  of  similar 
transformations,  mutual  connections  and  synchronicities.  The  fact  that, 
more  often  than  not,  regional  entanglements  proceeded  with  “Western” 
mediation,  may  prompt  us  to  expand  the  field  of  actual  interaction  under 
study  but  not  cancel  the  value  of  studying  these  countries  in  a common 
frame. 

Contemporary  protagonists  and  later  analysts  have  tended  to  sub- 
sume the  diverse  viewpoints  in  the  debates  under  examination  here 
into  two  monolithic  counter-positions,  variously  defined  as  modernists 
vs.  traditionalists,  Westernizers  vs.  autochthonists,  pro-Europeanists  vs. 
nationalists.  Over  time,  and  often  teleologically,  such  broad  ideological 
counter-positions  became  overlaid  by  artificially  polarized  political  divi- 
sions between  progressivists,  liberals  and  forward-looking  leftists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  reactionaries,  conservatives  and  traditionalist  rightists  on 
the  other.  However,  as  our  survey  sought  to  demonstrate,  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  complexity  of  the  transfers  at  stake  and  the  impact  of 
numerous  changing  circumstances — social,  (geo-)political,  ideological 
and  intellectual — the  actual  positions  can  hardly  be  categorized  in  such 
neat  oppositions.204 

Instead,  it  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  think  of  the  debates  at 
issue  as  a continuum  of  positions,  where  the  extreme  cases  of  wholesale 
uncritical  emulation  or  complete  cultural  autarchy  were  the  exception  and 
remained  marginal.  Thus,  anti-modern,  anti-European,  and  anti-capitalist 
attitudes  did  not  always  come  together,  just  as  a pro-modernist  stance  did 
not  necessarily  imply  praising  everything  European.  The  same  response 
could  contain  different  evaluations  of  modernity,  Europe  and  capitalism 
(and  industrialism),  for  example,  being  pro-modern  but  anti-European  or 
ambivalent  about  capitalism — always  with  reference  to  particular  phe- 
nomena or  arrangements. 


204  The  same  is  true  of  historiographical  debates.  As  Constantin  Iordachi  and  Balazs 
Trencsenyi  argued  concerning  post-1989  Romanian  historiography  and  its  “reformist”  and 
traditional  schools  (debating  Romanian  culture  and  national  identity),  the  sharp  con- 
trast between  protochronists  and  anti-protochronists  that  resurrects  the  older  binaries  of 
autochthonists  and  Westernizers,  traditionalists  and  modernists,  results  in  reductionism 
from  the  opposite  perspective.  A continuum  of  combinations  is  a more  appropriate  ana- 
lytical framework.  Constantin  Iordachi  and  Balazs  Trencsenyi,  “In  Search  of  a Usable  Past: 
The  Question  of  National  Identity  in  Romanian  Studies,  1990-2000,”  East  European  Politics 
and  Societies,  17,  no.  3 (2003),  415-453. 
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In  a kind  of  shared  and  connected  or  entangled  history,  the  adverse 
reactions  often  drew  on  Western  critiques  of  “the  West,”  in  which  one  cur- 
rent of  thought  could  be  played  off  against  another:  for  instance,  (German) 
Romanticism  against  (French)  Enlightenment,  the  “conservative  revolu- 
tion” against  modernism,  and  fin-de-siecle  cultural  pessimism  and  “spiri- 
tuality” against  earlier  philosophical  materialism  and  scientific  positivism. 
Yet  these  were  also  reconfigured  and  “naturalized”  by  the  local  milieu  and 
turned  to  other  referents  and  other  purposes.  Thus  “tradition,”  local  “cus- 
tom,” and  the  national  “genius”  were  often  evoked  and  used  strategically  to 
help  “digest”  the  novelties  and  justify  them.  As  long  as  Europe  stood,  explic- 
itly or  implicitly,  as  the  (universal)  standard  of  modernity,  responses  to  the 
imports  and  adaptations  of  things  “European”  could  be  critical,  but  this  very 
dissent  or  opposition  was  also  tied  to  the  standard.  This  standard  would 
only  be  dismantled  later,  by  the  more  radical  critique  and  de-centering 
of  the  Eurocentric  model  in  the  post-World  War  II  global  realities  and 
the  end  of  European  hegemony  in  particular.  The  postwar  global  con- 
frontation between  two  socioeconomic  systems  and  military  blocs,  and 
especially  the  dissolution  of  the  colonial  system,  created  new  constella- 
tions that  required  new  paradigms.  One  of  the  results  was  that  modern- 
ization was  decoupled  from  Europeanization  and  the  emergence  of  new 
notions  of  modernity;  this  gave  more  scope  to  appreciate  different  modes 
of  modernization  and  different  historical  trajectories  of  modernity — or 
just  difference. 


BALKAN  LIBERALISMS: 

HISTORICAL  ROUTES  OF  A MODERN  IDEOLOGY 


Diana  Mishkova 
Introduction 

In  the  Balkans,  as  in  other  places  in  Europe,  liberalism  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  construction  of  modernity.  Liberal  ideas  and  movements 
triggered  the  emergence  of  the  first  concepts  of  modern  rule  and  the  first 
modern  institutions  in  the  region.  Under  their  banner  the  struggles  for 
national  unification  and  independence  were  waged  and  a concept  of 
legitimate  government  different  from  the  traditional  one  was  introduced: 
a representative  government,  as  opposed  to  an  autocratic  or  a bureau- 
cratic one,  enacted  by  the  liberals  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign 
nation.  Liberalism  presents  a case  of  ideational  and  institutional  transfer 
that  changed  the  nature  of  politics:  its  premises  and  institutionalization 
meant  not  just  new  technical  rules  or  organizational  forms  but  a new 
form  of  politics.  The  liberal  parties  constituted  the  first  modern  political 
parties  in  the  Balkans  with  a distinct  conception  about  the  arrangement 
of  society  based  not  simply  on  experience  but  on  knowledge  and  visions 
of  the  future  as  well.  And  yet  liberalism’s  historical  role  with  respect  to 
Balkan  political  modernity,  its  local  theoretical  and  institutional  incarna- 
tions and  its  legacy  continue  to  raise  a number  of  basic  yet  under-studied 
questions.  Why  were  the  ‘rational’  modern  legitimacy  and  the  advent  of 
political  modernity  in  the  newly  emerging  Balkan  states  predicated  on 
the  adoption  of  the  liberal  ideology?  Which  messages  and  institutional 
forms  attracted  the  reformist  Balkan  elites  to  it  so  powerfully  despite  its 
apparent  ‘incompatibility’  with  the  local  social  reality?  How  did  the  liber- 
als deem  it  possible  to  make  society  first  accept,  and  then  sustain,  such 
alien  institutions  and  make  them  work?  And  what  ‘traces’  did  the  socially 
and  culturally  diverse  milieus  and  political  traditions  engrave  into  the 
principles,  the  institutions,  and  the  values  of  liberal — that  is,  modern — 
government  in  the  region? 

Both  as  an  ideology  and  a political  format,  liberalism  encapsulates  the 
transforming  (revolutionizing)  function  assigned  to  ‘imported’  political 
and  legal  institutions  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Liberal  constitutions,  legal 
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codes  and  institutional  arrangements  were  not  intended  to  make  into  law 
what  had  already  become  a fact.  Quite  consciously,  they  were  introduced 
as  an  instrument  for  producing  ‘facts’ — as  forms  creating  their  substance. 
This  implied  a radical  reversal  of  the  logic  of  political  legitimization:  the 
causes  that  had  led  to  the  institutionalization  of  modern  ‘forms’  in  the 
West  turned  into  the  expected  effects  from  the  operation  of  those  forms. 
This  is  why  nineteenth-century  Balkan  liberalism  became  synonymous 
with  the  (import  of)  political  and  economic  modernity,  creating  a world 
that  was  perceived  as  structurally  different  from  the  existing  one  but 
indispensable  for  the  survival  of  the  community. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Balkan  liberalism  brilliantly  exemplifies  the  pro- 
cess of  adaptation,  re-imagination  and  in-translation — or  what  might  be 
called  ‘reconfiguration  of  tradition’  as  part  and  parcel  of  political  innova- 
tion. Key  notions  of  the  modern  political  vocabulary  such  as  ‘democracy,’ 
‘popular  sovereignty,’  ‘freedom,’  ‘nation’  and  ‘rule  of  law’  were  semanti- 
cally and  functionally  re-conceptualized  in  the  process.  The  emergence 
and  maturation  of  liberalism  in  the  Balkans  coincides  with  its  zenith  in 
Europe  between  the  1770s  and  the  1870s,  sometimes  dubbed  the  “age  of 
liberalism,”  when  its  principles  dominated  European  political  theory  and 
practice.  But  despite  some  attempts  at  defining  a certain  common  core  to 
liberalism’s  ‘classical’  principles,  its  regional  and  national  variations  are 
significant  enough  to  warrant  recognizing  that,  as  John  Gray  has  put  it, 
“there  is  not  one  liberalism,  but  rather  many,  linked  together  only  by  a 
loose  family  resemblance.”1  Hence  there  are  major  benefits  to  reap  from 
a comparativist  approach  to  the  study  of  liberalism  for  its  common  ele- 
ments can  become  visible  only  through  a comparative  interdisciplinary 
study  of  its  regional  and  national  manifestations.2 

Connectivity  and  interaction  between,  and  thus  awareness  of  the  mutual 
constitution  of,  discrete  liberalisms  are  bound  to  inform  this  comparative 
perspective,  since  liberalism  was,  more  often  than  not,  disseminated  by 


1 Alan  S.  Kahan  identifies  the  “common  liberal  minimum  program”  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  including  private  property,  free  trade,  equality  before  the  law,  freedom  of  press, 
and  representative  government  ( Aristocratic  Liberalism:  The  Social  and  Political  Thought  of 
Jacob  Burkhardt,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  [New  Brunswick  and  London: 
Transaction  Publishers,  2001],  141);  John  Gray  identifies  individualism,  egalitarianism,  uni- 
versalism  and  meliorism  as  the  common  features  of  classical  liberal  thought  (John  Gray, 
Liberalism  [Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1995,  2nd  edition],  xii). 

2 Jurgen  Kocka,  in  the  introduction  to  Liberalismus  im  lg.Jahrhundert:  Deutschland  im 
europaischen  Vergleich,  ed.  Dieter  Langewiesche  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht, 
1988),  10. 
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international  circuits  that  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of  or  as  a 
result  of  this  process.  One  may  speak  of  a cultural  matrix  analogous  to  the 
one  that  made  possible  the  diffusion  of  nationalism.  In  fact,  as  far  as  liber- 
alism’s transfer  to  and  dissemination  in  Southeastern  Europe  is  concerned, 
we  are  actually  talking  of  identical  international  networks  and  about  that 
peculiar  brand  of  liberalism  that  fused  the  notions  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  citizenship  with  the  ethno-cultural  frame  of  national  romanticism 
and  that  is  more  widely  known  as  liberal  nationalism.  There  is  a para- 
doxical quality  to  this  kind  of  nationalism  in  that  not  only  its  spread  but 
its  formation  had  a vital  transnational  dimension.  It  was  shaped  to  a great 
extent  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  nation  itself  by  a series  of  regional  and 
pan-European  conjunctures.3  Casting  some  light  on  these  dialogues  and 
exchanges  promises  to  alter  radically  our  understanding  of  not  only  the 
way  ideologies  circulated  but  also  their  character  as  mutually  generated 
cross-national  phenomena. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  created  by  their  normative  politico-philo- 
sophical counter-positioning,  historically  “liberalism  and  the  national  feel- 
ing were  born  and  developed  together.”4  The  blending  of  the  universalist 
project  of  modernity  and  the  particularist  project  of  the  nation  can  be 
traced  back  to  late-Enlightenment  thought,  but  its  heyday  was  the  nine- 
teenth century.5  Since  the  French  Revolution  the  idea  of  national  sover- 
eignty and  the  united  nation,  to  which  power  ‘naturally’  belonged,  had 
evolved  parallel  to  the  idea  of  the  individual  entitled  to  equally  ‘natural’ 
freedoms  and  inalienable  rights.  In  keeping  with  the  European  Risorgi- 
mento  nationalism  of  the  age,  Balkan  nationalism  was  a liberal  movement 
that  saw  nations  as  collective  individuals  possessing  distinctive  character- 
istics and  legitimate  interests.6  Personal  rights  buttressed  a corresponding 


3 For  more  recent  studies  emphasizing  the  transnational  context,  in  which  liberalism 
and  nationalism  were  elaborated,  from  two  different  perspectives,  see  Maurizio  Isabella, 
Risorgimento  in  Exile.  Italian  Emigres  and  the  Liberal  International  in  the  Post-Napoleonic 
Era  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2009)  and  Angela  Jianu,  A Circle  of  Friends.  Romanian 
Revolutionaries  and  Political  Exile,  1840-1833  (Leiden  and  Boston:  Brill,  2011). 

4 Guido  de  Ruggerio,  A History  of  European  Liberalism  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1961),  407. 

5 The  recent  increase  in  attention  to  the  complex  relations  between  the  Enlightenment 
project  and  the  emergence  of  nationhood  has  been  defined  by  Stathis  Gourgouris  as  “an 
attempt  to  look  beyond  the  Enlightenment’s  apparent  cosmopolitanism  to  the  epistemic 
relations  between  Enlightenment  thought  and  the  political  processes  that  led  to  the  emer- 
gence of  a national(ist)  discourse  in  Europe.”  Dream  Nation:  Enlightenment,  Colonization, 
and  the  Institution  of  Modem  Greece  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press,  1996),  51. 

6 “Nationalism  and  liberalism  were  terms  used  almost  synonymously  by  contempo- 
raries and  followers  of  the  nascent  national  movement,  they  were  a single  cause.  Nation- 
alists were  called  liberals  and  vice  versa” — Peter  Alter,  “Nationalism  and  Liberalism  in 
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concept  of  national  rights,  and  this  was  a logical  development,  not  a repu- 
diation of  the  liberal  doctrine.* * 7  The  disconnection  and  transformation  of 
liberalism  and  nationalism  into  antagonistic  political  trends  came  about 
later  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  at  different  junctures 
for  different  societies. 

In  the  course  of  its  spreading,  transformation  and  institutionalization 
since  the  late  eighteenth  century,  liberal  nationalism  radically  redefined 
the  relationship  between  universalism  and  particularism,  tradition  and 
modernity,  identity  and  change.  As  such,  the  process  begs  for  a rethink- 
ing of  the  history  of  political  and  social  thought  in  terms  not  of  mere 
‘export,’  ‘transplantation’  and  ‘adoption’  but  of  a dialogue  or  circulation 
of  ideas  between  the  ‘core’  and  the  ‘periphery,’  where  complex  trajectories 
of  interaction  and  modes  of  involvement  of  the  recipient  cultures  occupy 
the  center  stage.  Thus  viewed,  the  question  is  not  one  of  how  faithfully  a 
Western  European’  ideology  and  institutional  practice  were  assimilated 
outside  their  place  of  origin  and  thus  how  ‘valid’  they  were  in  each  case.8 
The  question  is  about  the  values  and  expectations  steering  the  selection, 
re-articulation  and  implementation  of  a universalist  philosophy,  giving 
heed  to,  on  the  one  hand,  diachronic  aspects  reflecting  changeable  socio- 
political and  international  contexts  and,  on  the  other,  synchronic  ones 
highlighting  an  array  of  (shifting  and  entangled)  political-ideological 
positions. 

My  approach  to  liberalism,  therefore,  is  not  generic  but  historical  in 
that  it  assumes  the  existence  of  historical  forms  of  liberalism  rather  than  a 
canonical  set  of  liberal  principles  and  institutions.9  What  will  concern  us 


Modern  German  History,”  in  Nationality,  Patriotism  and  Nationalism  in  Liberal  Democratic 

Societies,  ed.  Roger  Michener  (St.  Paul,  MN:  Paragon  House,  1993),  83. 

7 Maciej  Janowski,  “Wavering  Friendship:  Liberal  and  National  Ideas  in  Nineteenth 
Century  East-Central  Europe,”  Ab  Imperio,  2000,  nos.  3-4,  69-90. 

8 This  is  what  actually  dominated  the  studies  of  Balkan  liberalisms,  few  as  they  were, 
such  as  the  useful  article  of  Victoria  Brown,  “The  Adaptation  of  a Western  Political  Theory 
in  a Peripheral  State:  The  Case  of  Romanian  Liberalism,”  in  Romania  Between  East  and 
West:  Historical  Essays  in  Memory  of  Constantine  C.  Giurescu,  eds.  Stephen  Fischer-Galati, 
R.  Florescu  and  G.  Ursul  (New  York,  1982),  269-301.  For  more  recent  examples,  see  Daniel 
Barbu  and  Cristian  Preda,  “Building  the  State  from  the  Roof  Down,”  in  Liberty  and  the 
Search  for  Identity:  Liberal  Nationalisms  and  the  Legacy  of  Empires,  ed.  Ivan  Z.  Denes  (Buda- 
pest and  New  York:  Central  European  University  Press,  2006),  367-397. 

9 Generally  speaking,  the  generic  approach  privileges  1)  generalization  whereby  diverse 
phenomena  get  stripped  of  their  specifics  and  turned  into  an  ideal-type,  analytically 
largely  inoperative  abstraction;  2)  teleological  thinking  that  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
universal  yardstick  for  measuring  authenticity;  and  3)  statics  over  dynamics,  assuming  that 
a phenomenon  (in  our  case  liberalism)  “exists  statically  outside  the  flow  of  time  but  slowly 
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here  is  not  how  genuinely  Balkan  national  liberalisms  followed  a (stylized 
and  idealized)  set  of  original  exemplars  as  contrived  by  the  grands  reclts 
of  Western  liberalism,’  but  how  and  why  values,  ideas  and  principles, 
broadly  identified  as  national-liberal  and  whose  family  resemblance  con- 
ferred political  identity  on  specibc  groups  of  actors,10  were  understood, 
reformulated  and  applied  as  indispensable  attributes  of  political  moder- 
nity. This  should  shift  the  discussion  from  normative  to  contextual  and 
variable  aspects.  Put  differently,  my  aim  is  to  show  the  historical  logic  and 
dynamism  of  what  came  to  be  known  and  practiced  as  Balkan  national 
liberalisms  rather  than  the  degree  to  which  we  can  consider  them  ‘authen- 
tic examples’  or  ‘distortions’  thereof.  This  take  on  the  issue  starts  from  the 
assumption  that  studying  the  professed  and  practiced  forms  of  ‘Balkan’ 
liberalism — without  condescension  or  moralizing — can  unlock  impor- 
tant aspects  inherent  in  the  phenomenon,  which  had  remained  hidden 
or  latent  in  its  original  manifestations.  Hitherto  ‘Orientalized’  patterns 
of  nation-  and  state-building  and  political  mobilization  in  nineteenth- 
century  Europe  can  be  made  more  adequate  sense  of,  and  the  history  of 
liberalism  be  re-examined  in  the  perspective  of  non-core  historical  cases. 
Thus  framed,  the  question  about  the  historic  Balkan  forms  of  (national) 
liberalism  is  as  much  one  about  reconstructing  the  advent  of  modernity  in 
the  region  as  it  is  about  understanding  the  nature  of  European  liberalism 
in  its  fuller  breadth  and  depth. 

This  chapter  will  focus  on  the  examination,  first,  of  Balkan  (national-) 
liberal  projects,  which  is  to  say  liberal  thought  and  ideology  in  the  political 
and  social  fields,  highlighting  their  connections  and  the  varieties  of  local 
translations  and  adaptations;  and  second,  the  liberals’  institutional  lega- 
cies ensuing  from  the  Serbian,  the  Romanian  and  the  Bulgarian  national- 
liberal  movements  as  well  as  state-  and  nation-building  experiences. 


unfolds  within  it”  (cf.  David  Hackett  Fischer’s  classic  Historians’  Fallacies:  Toward  a Logic 
of  Historical  Thought  [New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1970]). 

10  Liberalism’s  intrinsic  “fluidity”  actually  underscores  the  relevance  of  a debate  among 
its  students  over  what  constitutes  the  irreducible  liberal  minimum,  both  in  ideas  and  in 
practices,  ensuring  the  identity  of  this  "ideological  family”  and  probing  the  analytical  value 
of  the  term  “liberalism.”  According  to  Michael  Freeden,  “whatever  its  internal  configura- 
tion, liberalism  is  an  intricate  morphological  composite  of  a number  of  values,  which  only 
satisfies  membership  of  the  liberal  family  when  (1)  an  ineliminable  minimum  of  all  those 
values  is  present,  and  (2)  no  single  value  crowds  out  the  others  or  curtails  them  to  the 
point  where  they  become  insignificant.”  Freeden  offers  ten  propositions  against  which  the 
plurality  of  liberalisms  can  be  assessed  comparatively:  Michael  Freeden,  “European  Liber- 
alisms: An  Essay  in  Comparative  Political  Thought,”  European  Journal  of  Political  Theory  7, 
no.  1 (2008),  9-30  (13). 
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Less  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  political  history  of  liberal  governments 
and  parties,  except  when  they  manifestly  impacted  the  above  two  central 
aspects.  By  occasionally  extending  the  frame  of  comparison  to  include  the 
broader  European  context,  this  chapter  will  consider  liberalism  in  terms 
of  certain  key  values  and  institutional  innovations,  rather  than  nominally, 
according  to  party  affiliation. 

Part  I:  The  Beginnings 

In  terms  of  societal  setting  and  political  culture,  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and 
Romania — the  three  cases  at  the  center  of  this  study,  together  with  their 
‘extensions’  into  the  Habsburg  domain,  Vojvodina11  and  Transylvania — 
presented  some  basic  similarities  as  well  as  noteworthy  differences.  Argu- 
ably, the  imposing  social  prevalence  of  the  village  in  all  those  countries 
was  to  have  a powerful  impact  on  the  entire  range  of  modernizing  socio- 
political projects.  Yet  despite  their  shared  economic  baselines,  there  were 
major  structural  differences  among  the  three  states,  rooted  in  their  diver- 
gent status  under  the  Ottoman  administrative  system,  and  hence  their 
social  profile.  Even  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  rural 
Serbia  was  a relatively  undifferentiated,  socially  egalitarian  society  of  free 
peasant  owners.  The  common  social  nexus  of  the  pioneers  of  the  mod- 
ern political  order  in  Serbia — the  self-defined  Serbian  liberals — was  the 
Shumadian  village.  It  is  from  there  that  they  set  off  for  the  French  and 
German  universities,  and  on  its  rediscovered  freedom-loving  and  creative 
tradition — the  folkloric  womb  of  the  incipient  Serbian  nation — they  built 
their  modern  projects.  In  the  near-total  absence  of  urban  and  rural  upper 
classes,  the  Serbian  state-employed  intelligentsia  came  to  serve  as  not  only 
an  intellectual  but  also  a social  elite.  And  even  if  by  1848  some  upper-class 
social  groups  had  emerged  among  the  Serbs  in  the  neighboring  Habsburg 
Vojvodina,  it  was  again  the  intellectuals  who  fought  for  the  political  lead- 
ership of  the  Habsburg  Serbs  and  engaged  with  liberalism  to  this  end. 

The  Romanian  societal  landscape  was  a picture  of  contrasts:  the  large 
landholders  and  the  state  held  about  70  percent  of  the  agricultural  land,  and 
the  relative  size  and  public  weight  of  the  urban  middle  classes,  although 


11  The  historical  region  of  Vojvodina  was  the  center  of  the  cultural  and  political  activi- 
ties of  the  Serbian  community  living  in  southern  Hungary,  which  also  included  the  regions 
of  Banat,  Backa,  Srem  and  Baranja.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  shall  henceforth  use 
Vojvodina  as  a collective  designation  for  all  these  territories. 
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ethnically  highly  heterogeneous,  was  considerably  greater  than  in  Serbia. 
In  addition  to  their  continuous  estate  structure,  the  two  Romanian  princi- 
palities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  had  enjoyed  autonomous  administra- 
tion under  Ottoman  suzerainty  which,  though  seriously  diminishing  the 
political  leverage  of  the  local  boyars  in  the  eighteenth  century  through  the 
nomination  of  Phanariot  princes,  left  the  traditional  social  arrangement 
largely  intact.  The  social  profile  of  Transylvania  in  the  Habsburg  domain, 
where,  according  to  Austrian  statistics,  Romanians  made  up  63.5  percent 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  was  similar.  There,  however,  the  number  of 
both  serfs  and  the  (predominantly  Hungarian)  nobility  were  higher  than 
in  the  principalities.  Romania’s  better  economic  performance,  against  the 
backdrop  of  harsh  social  divisions,  was  accompanied  by  recurrent  con- 
flicts. While  economic  growth  was  far  slower  in  Serbia,  it  also  witnessed 
less  social  differentiation  and  greater  social  stability.12  These  major  dif- 
ferences go  a long  way  in  explaining  the  rather  different  profiles  of  the 
political  classes  in  the  two  countries.  If  the  common  feature  of  the  emer- 
gent modern  Serbian  elite  was  their  peasant  origin,  that  of  the  Romanian 
political  or  intellectual  class,  including  the  liberally  minded  among  them, 
was  their  quasi-aristocratic  landowning,  traditionally  ruling  origin.  In 
the  Balkan  context,  therefore,  we  can  barely  establish  a clear  correlation 
between  social  class  and  political  doctrine,  even  for  socially  more  differ- 
entiated societies  such  as  Romania’s. 

The  Bulgarian  case,  by  comparison,  was  mixed,  in  both  the  political 
and  social  realms.  Until  as  late  as  1878,  a Bulgarian  state  similar  to  those 
of  the  Serbs  and  the  Romanians  had  failed  to  materialize,  and  the  Bul- 
garian national-liberal  movement,  unfolding  within  the  framework  of  the 
late  Ottoman  Empire,  remained  underground  for  most  of  the  century. 
However,  since  the  1830s,  the  empire  itself  was  undergoing  a process  of 
administrative  and  social  reforms  from  which  the  incipient  Bulgarian  elite 
of  economically  rising  local  notables,  manufacturers  and  merchants  as 
well  as  intelligentsia  (largely  Russian  and  Greek,  less  Western-educated) 
benefited  considerably.  And  although  secession  from  the  Empire  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  most  prosperous  among  them,  whereas  the  redistribu- 
tion of  land  produced  an  overwhelming  mass  of  small  independent  pro- 
prietors, at  the  beginning  of  its  modern  statehood,  Bulgaria’s  society  and 


12  On  the  economic  and  social  contexts  in  Serbia  and  Romania  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, see  Diana  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata.  MocLernost-legitimnost  v Sarbiya 
i Rumaniya  prez  XIX  vek  (Sofia:  Paradigma,  2001),  15-57. 
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civic  infrastructure  presented  a far  more  differentiated  picture  than  that 
of  the  Serbian  principality  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

These  discrete  contexts  and  political  classes,  even  if  only  partially  deter- 
mining the  choice  of  political  philosophies,  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
discussing  the  differing  lists  of  liberal  themes,  with  their  particular  visions 
of  society  and  prognostications,  in  the  three  countries. 

Early  Liberal  Reformism 

Historiographic  assessments  of  the  outcome  of  the  military  struggles  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  among  the  Serbs  and  in  the  two  Danubian 
(Romanian)  principalities  generally  treat  the  resulting  political  regimes 
in  those  countries  as  not  merely  forming  the  institutional  frameworks 
within  which  the  future  construction  of  nation-states  became  possible, 
but  as  directly  establishing  such  states.  The  riots — between  1814  and  1817 
in  Serbia  and  in  1821  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia — had,  it  is  true,  elimi- 
nated Ottoman  politico-administrative  control  and  transferred  power  to  a 
local  political  class.  However,  nowhere  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
did  this  class  formulate  or  demonstrate — through  its  organization  and 
exercise  of  political  power — that  it  had  been  pursuing  the  creation  of  a 
national,  let  alone  liberal,  state.  Its  central  concern  had  been  the  institu- 
tionalization of  a viable  self-government  which,  with  very  limited  means, 
would  succeed  in  absorbing  local  political  elites  and  peasant  populations 
and  in  promoting  itself  as  the  only  factor  of  legitimacy  in  political  life. 
Everywhere  in  the  Balkans  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century — that  is, 
during  the  early  stages  of  modern  state-building — the  joint  monopoly  on 
power  maintained  by  monarchs  and  aristocratic  or  bureaucratic  oligar- 
chies remained  unchallenged,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  was  the  only 
legitimate  form  of  political  opposition.  Projects  towards  independence 
and  unification,  economic  or  cultural  improvement  remained  subordi- 
nated to  the  traditional  hierarchically  structured  concept  of  the  nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Romanian  gentry’s  crit- 
ical reflections  on  the  ‘Old  Regime’  of  the  Phanariots  was  based  on  the 
conventions  of  the  Enlightenment  project  and  drew  on  French  sources 
(France  being  the  preferred  destination  for  the  Romanian  boyars’  sons, 
where  they  sought  high-status  education).  This  critical  analysis,  however, 
was  far  removed  from  radical  solutions  in  the  spirit  of  the  subversive 
French  social  and  political  thought.  From  the  ‘menu’  of  Enlightenment 
ideas,  the  enlightened  Romanians,  much  like  the  Serbian  state  reformers 
at  the  time,  picked  up  the  philosophy  of  the  social  contract,  personal  rights 
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and  the  appeals  to  education,  rationality  and  order.  The  specific  political 
formulas  varied — from  enlightened  absolutism  through  a boyar  state  to 
an  aristocratic  republic — but  all  of  them  invariably  implied  an  equation 
between  the  boyar  estate  and  a legitimate  polity.  The  boyar  memorandum 
of  1802  by  Dimitrache  Sturdza  arguing  for  the  reorganization  of  Molda- 
via into  an  aristo-democratic  republic,  for  example,  was  aimed  at  curbing 
arbitrary  government  in  favor  of  a boyar  oligarchic  rule.  Other  plans  called 
for  a boyar  state  headed  by  a prince  with  limited  powers.  By  delving  into 
the  Latin  origins  of  the  Romanians  and  into  historical  precedents,  spear- 
headed by  the  Transylvanian  (Latinist)  School,  the  boyar  opposition  made 
respectable  arguments,  but  until  the  1830s  these  did  not  translate  into  a 
political  program  for  unifying  the  two  principalities  on  the  basis  of  their 
common  nationality. 

The  “national  revolution”  of  1821,  as  this  anti-Ottoman  rising  contem- 
plated as  a joint  action  with  the  Greek  underground  organization  Philiki 
Hetaireia  is  usually  dubbed,  deserves  its  reputation  based  on  its  results 
and  not  its  ideology.  It  set  into  motion  a chain  of  events  whereby  power 
in  the  two  Danubian  principalities  passed  irreversibly  into  the  hands  of 
the  local  Romanian  political  class,  and  their  internal  autonomy  was  rein- 
stituted under  the  rule  of  the  native  boyars  and  princes.13  In  the  general 
context  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  this  “re-establishment  of  ancient 
rights” — the  longtime  quest  of  the  upper  nobility — would  furnish  the 
institutional  framework  for  the  gradual  creation  of  the  modern  Romanian 
nation-state.  As  for  the  power  ambitions  of  the  disadvantaged  small-scale 
nobility,  they  still  lacked  a proper  ideology.  The  1821  revolution,  still  far 
from  signaling  the  emergence  of  a liberal  strain  inside  the  boyar  estate, 
“underwent  a transformation  from  a social  into  a national  revolution  and 
thus  became  the  starting  point  of  an  ethnic  revival  without  other  social 
consequences.”14  Its  purpose  and  its  success,  as  noted  by  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  1848  movement,  Nicolae  Balcescu,  was  the  defeat  of  Phanariotism 
and  the  “raising  of  Romanianism  to  power.”15 


13  The  conflict  between  the  “Greeks”  and  the  “Romanians”  was  political,  not  ethnic,  and 
so  the  division  between  them  did  not  follow  strict  nationality  criteria. 

14  Eugen  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizafiei  romane  moderne  (Bucharest:  Minerva,  1972;  first 
published  1925),  92.  Cf.  Paul  E.  Michelson,  “Romanian  Liberalism,  1800-1947:  definitions, 
periodization  and  a research  agenda,”  Xenopoiiana  13,  2005, 1-4,  3-19. 

15  Nicolae  Balcescu,  “Mersul  revolujiei  in  istoria  romanilor"  (1850),  in  Nicolae  Balcescu. 
Opere,  vol.  1,  part  2,  ed.  G.  Zane  (Scrieri  istorice,  politice  si  economice)  (Bucharest:  Fundatia 
pentru  literatura  si  arta  “Regele  Carol  II,”  1940),  99-108,  translated  in  Discourses  of  Collective 
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The  battles  between  the  prince  and  oligarchy  characteristic  of  the 
initial  years  of  the  Serbian  state,  and  indeed  their  outcome  as  well,  as 
we  will  see,  had  a close  analogue  in  the  Danubian  principalities  in  the 
two  decades  following  the  uprising.  The  constitutional  projects  that  the 
boyar  contenders  advocated  were  essentially  meant  to  provide  legal  secu- 
rity for  their  political  and  economic  privileges.  True,  the  lesser  boyars 
continued  to  invigorate  the  political  debate  with  enlightened  reform- 
ist demands.  The  “Carbonari  constitution”  ( Constitutia  carvunarilor)  of 
1822 — perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  gentry’s  political  credo  of  the 
time — was  inspired  by  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the 
Citizen.  It  called  for  constitutional  rule,  separation  of  legislative  and 
executive  power,  equality  before  the  law,  and  basic  civil  rights.  However, 
all  these  ‘modern  liberal  ideas’  remained  embedded  in  the  fundamental 
principle  of  estate  privileges  and  equality  within  the  boyar  ranks.  There 
was  still  a way  to  go  before  the  lesser  nobility  would  attempt  to  fuse  its 
knowledge  of  modern  political  precepts  with  a similarly  modern  social 
program.16  Until  it  happened — in  programmatic  terms  during  the  1840s 
and  as  practical  politics  since  the  late  1850s — the  royal  heads  and  noble 
assemblies  in  the  two  principalities  kept  drawing  upon  the  moderate 
reformist  tradition  of  the  previous  decades,  whose  institutional  models 
were  enlightened  and  whose  values  were  patriarchal  and  aristocratic.  The 
“Organic  Statutes  (Regulations)”  for  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  of  1831  and 
1832,  which  would  remain  in  force  until  1858,  while  envisaging  certain  lim- 
its to  monarchic  power  and  an  embryonic  form  of  separation  of  powers, 
did  not  abolish  noble  privilege  or  introduce  equality  before  the  law. 

A serious  challenge  to  the  age-old  power  relations  from  the  positions 
of  a radical  political  action  gradually  began  to  take  shape  in  the  1830s  and 
1840s.  Its  champions,  calling  themselves  ‘liberals,’  emerged  from  a new 
generation  of  mostly  lesser  boyars  and  high  state  functionaries  who  had 
recently  risen  to  the  rank  of  boyar,  as  well  as  sons  of  the  traditional  rul- 
ing elite.  European,  above  all  French,  education  would  supply  this  young 
boyar  generation — at  least  the  farsighted  among  them  and  those  sensi- 
tive to  the  threat  of  losing  power — with  the  ideological  instruments  of 


Identity  in  Central  and  Southeast  Europe  (1770-1345),  vol.  2,  eds.  Balazs  Trencsenyi  and 
Michal  Kopecek  (Budapest  and  New  York:  Central  European  University  Press,  2007),  469. 

16  As  Vlad  Georgescu  pointed  out,  “the  boyars  showed  a certain  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cities,  but  not  of  the  citizens,  whom  they  often  succeeded  in  disregard- 
ing completely”:  Istoria  ideilor  politice  romanesti  (1369-1878)  (Munich:  Jon  Dimitru  Verlag, 
1987),  101. 
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modern  politics  and  modern  legitimization.  The  Romanian  liberals  and 
the  Romanian  ‘bourgeoisie’  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  thus  represented  primarily  by  ‘intellectualized’  and  ‘commercialized’ 
nobility.  The  origins  of  Romanian  conservatism  and  liberalism,  between 
1821  and  1858,  lie  in  the  ideological  and  political  contestations  unfolding 
within  the  boyar  estate. 

The  radically  new  horizon  of  expectations,  which  was  beginning  to 
shape  this  generation’s  projects  for  reforms,  transpires  from  the  writings 
of  an  anonymous  liberal  author  of  the  1830s: 

That  place  where  a society  of  many  people  is  dwelling  is  called  fatherland, 
because  of  the  name  of  the  fathers  and  forefathers  who  lived  there  as  a 
society.  It  is  not  the  land  that  should  be  called  a fatherland,  but  the  politi- 
cal dwelling,  that  is  the  society  of  those  who  live  together,  making  use  of 
and  sharing  each  other,  whose  sharing  is  bound  by  love  and  the  common 
interests  and  purposes . . . therefore  we  could  not  say  that  Romania  is  our 
fatherland,  because  we  haven’t  had  and  we  still  don’t  have  here  a society 
that  we  may  share  and  make  use  of.17 

“Fatherland,”  then,  was  neither  the  land  of  the  “historic  state”  nor  that  of 
the  ethnie  or  the  biological  ancestry,  but  that  of  the  “political  dwelling” 
of  a society  sharing  full  civil  rights  and  duties  and  marshaled  by  a sense 
of  the  common  good.  This  vision  was  far  more  normatively  liberal  than 
those  that  would  prevail  in  the  approaching  national-romantic  surge  and, 
tellingly,  most  of  those  that  would  be  formulated  later  during  the  century 
from  apparently  post-romantic  positions. 

In  Transylvania,  where  there  was  practically  no  Romanian  aristocracy 
and  the  Romanians  were  a ‘tolerated  nation’  with  no  political  rights,  it  was 
the  Greek  Catholic  (Uniate)  clergy  that  led  the  battle  for  the  reinstatement 
of  these  rights  in  the  form  of  a Romanian  ‘privileged  nation’  alongside 
the  Hungarian  nobility,  the  Szeklers  and  the  Saxons.  Their  arguments,  as 
elaborated  by  the  Transylvanian  (Latinist)  School,  were  historical,  based 
on  the  affirmation  of  ‘pure’  Roman  origins  and  the  theory  of  continuous 
existence  of  the  Romanians  on  that  territory  since  antiquity.  The  peak 
of  this  movement,  which  fit  in  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  cultural 
revival  and  political  reform  in  an  era  of  Habsburg  ‘enlightened  despotism,’ 
is  embodied  in  a document,  Supplex  LibelLus  Valachorum,  submitted  to 
Emperor  Leopold  If  in  1791.  It  asks  for  the  recognition  of  Romanians  as 


17  Paul  Cornea,  Originile  romantismuiui  romanesc.  Spiritui  public,  miscarea  ideilor  si 
literature  intre  1/80-1840  (Bucharest:  Minerva,  1972),  208,  cited  in  Barbu  and  Preda,  Build- 
ing the  State  from  the  Roof  Down,  377. 
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the  “fourth”  nation  in  the  constitutional  structure  of  Transylvania,  their 
proportionate  representation  in  the  local  administration,  and  a “national 
congress”  led  by  the  Uniate  and  Orthodox  bishops.  The  plan,  considered 
to  have  set  the  stage  for  the  Romanian  national  movement  in  Transyl- 
vania, was  not  approved.  Nor  did  it  breed,  in  the  following  decades,  a 
Transylvanian  movement  for  independence  and  unification.  Its  long-term 
effect,  as  that  of  the  Transylvanian  School  generally,  lay  elsewhere:  the 
idea  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  which 
they  aggressively  espoused,  would  become  the  cornerstone  of  Romanian 
nationalism  of  both  the  liberal  and  illiberal  variety. 

The  beginnings  of  Serbian  liberalism,  like  those  of  Romanian  liberal- 
ism, can  be  identified  in  the  oligarchic  opposition  to  authoritarian  arbi- 
trariness ensuing  from  the  political  transformations  during  and  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  At  the  height  of  the  ‘Serbian  revolution,’  as  Leopold 
Ranke  dubbed  the  First  Serbian  Uprising  (1804-1813),  the  Austrian-born 
Serbian  jurist  Bozidar  Grujovic  (1778-1807)  came  up  with  several  political 
statements  intended  to  provide  a constitutional  framework  for  the  exer- 
cise of  power  in  the  incipient  Serbian  state.  Couched  in  a late  Enlighten- 
ment rationalist  spirit,  they  built  on  notions  of  personal  freedom,  political 
and  legal  security,  rule  of  law,  and  justice.  They  are  generally  considered 
to  be  the  “first  clear  thoughts  about  legality  and  constitutionalism,”  as  Sto- 
jan  Novakovic  later  put  it.  Grujovic’s  legacy  had  little  immediate  effect 
on  the  actual  practice  of  government.  But  it  was  important  in  setting  the 
stage  for  a new,  more  modern  vision  of  constituting  political  power  in  the 
budding  Serbian  state,  based  on  the  concept  of  natural  rights  and  supple- 
mented by  democratic  principles.18 

For  the  next  three  decades  the  constitutional  and  political  debates  in 
Serbia,  in  close  resemblance  and  synchro nicity  with  those  in  the  two  Roma- 
nian principalities,  were  dominated  by  confrontation  between  the  practice 
of  absolutist  government  and  the  idea  of  division  of  power  between  prince 
and  state  bureaucracy  (rather  than  a landed  boyar  class  as  in  Romania). 
The  critique  of  royal  despotism  by  Vuk  Karadzic  (1787-1864),  as  famously 
spelled  out  in  his  Letter  to  Prince  Milos  (1832),  was  launched  on  behalf 
of  an  enlightened,  rationalist  and  constitutional  vision  of  the  state  based 
on  a social  contract  between  the  people  and  the  ruler,  the  supremacy  of 
law  and  the  security  of  the  “life,  property  and  dignity”  of  the  prince’s  sub- 


18  Milan  Subotic,  Sricanje  slobode:  Studije  0 pocecima  tiberalne  politicke  misli  u Srbiji  XIX 
veka.  (Nis:  Gradina,  Belgrade:  Institut  za  filozofiju  i drustvenu  teoriju,  1992),  16-23;  Danilo 
N.  Basta,  “Zivotni  put  Bozidara  Grujovica  (Teodora  Filipovica),”  in  Liberalna  misao  u Srbiji 
(Belgrade:  Biblioteka  Suocavanja,  2001),  11-29. 
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jects.  In  arguing  for  these  reforms,  Karadzic,  remarkably  enough,  evoked 
the  ‘example’  of  the  Ottoman  government,  which,  he  asserted,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Tanzimat  reforms  in  1830,  “has  been  continuously  arrang- 
ing itself  in  a European  way.”19  Subsequent  constitutional  drafts  were 
the  product  of  the  so-called  “Defenders  of  the  Constitution” — mostly 
Habsburg  Serbs  who,  as  a leading  historian  of  nineteenth-century  Serbia 
wrote,  “for  the  first  time  in  our  political  life  introduced  the  idea  of  the 
law  and  tried,  from  what  was  still  a primitive  country  with  patriarchal 
notions  and  haidouk  [brigand]  customs,  to  create  a modern  state.”20  They 
sought  to  introduce  legal  security  and  an  independent  judiciary,  guaran- 
tees for  property,  limited  royal  power,  equality  before  the  law  and  free 
trade.  Aside  from  a certain  nod  to  French  liberal  constitutionalism  in  all 
that,  their  political  culture  and  ideals  for  good  government  drew  heav- 
ily on  the  Habsburg  cameralist  tradition  and  bureaucratic  institutional 
models — the  oligarchic  ‘Constitutionalists’  regime,’  which  they  instituted 
between  1842  and  1868,  epitomized  precisely  these  Central  European  val- 
ues and  models.  The  freedoms  and  rights  they  stood  for  were  economic, 
not  political. 

Budding  Serbian  constitutionalism,  as  exhibited  in  these  initial  political 
projects,  drew  on  the  early  German  liberal  tradition,  with  its  key  concept 
of  the  “legal  state,”  Rechtsstaat,  which  itself  had  roots  in  the  German  his- 
toricist  school  and  Hegelianism.  Seeking  to  strike  a middle  path  between 
liberalism  and  absolutism,  it  created  barriers  against  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power  while  circumventing  the  issue  of  the  political  participation 
of  the  population.  (The  Prussian  constitution  of  1849,  which  would  serve 
as  the  model  for  the  Serbian  constitution  of  1869,  was  also  an  expression 
of  this  compromise.)  These  interferences  were  due  at  least  in  part  to  the 
shared  predilections  of  “bureaucratic  liberalism,”  or  BeamterUberalismus, 
typically  nurtured  in  countries  with  predominantly  state-employed  intel- 
ligentsia such  as  Serbia  and  Germany  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.21 


19  Cited  in  Subotic,  Sricanje  slobode,  26.  The  division  of  power  Vuk  envisaged  did  not 
imply  partition  into  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary:  it  meant  mutual  restraint  between 
the  prince  and  the  government,  the  State  Council,  made  up  of  notables  (local  leaders  and 
educated  Serbs,  mostly  immigrants  from  Habsburg  Vojvodina). 

20  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Politicke  L pravne  rasprave,  vol.  2 (Belgrade:  G.  Kon,  1908), 
141-142.  Foremost  among  these  projects  were  those  written  by  Dimitrije  Davidovic  (the 
Sretenje  Constitution  of  1835)  and  Jovan  Hadzic,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  Serbian 
Civil  Code  of  1844  (Subotic,  Sricanje  slobode,  31-52). 

21  See,  for  example,  Barbara  Vogel,  “Beamterliberalismus  in  der  Napoleonischen  Ara,” 
in  Liberalismus  im  lg.Jahrhundert,  45-63. 
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As  in  the  Danubian  principalities  during  this  period,  the  notion  of  the 
‘legal  state’  did  not  imply  the  notion  of  ‘national  state.’  The  early  Serbian 
state-builders  and  reformers  picked  up  those  elements  of  the  European 
(mostly  German)  liberal  doctrine  which  aimed  at  limiting  paternalistic 
power  and  arbitrary  rule  and  protecting  private  property,  personal  rights 
and  equality  before  the  law.  But  notions  like  political  rights,  a free  public 
sphere,  popular  representation — in  brief,  the  issues  of  political  freedom 
and  participation — were  either  absent  or  secondary.  The  ‘Constitutional- 
ists’ regime,’  in  close  similarity  with  the  one  imposed  with  the  “Organic 
Statutes”  in  the  two  Romanian  provinces,  was  a product  of  this  early  lib- 
eral reformism,  subordinated  to  the  ideals  and  the  organization  of  the 
modern  bureaucratic  state,  which  was  rooted  in  the  political  theory  and 
ethical  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  but  which  degenerated  into  a 
‘bureaucratic  absolutism’  with  little  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 

The  actual  proponents  of  Serbian  liberalism  properly  speaking  were  two 
young  professors  at  the  Belgrade  Lyceum,  Dimitrije  Matic  (1821-1884)  and 
Kosta  Cukic  (1826-1879),  whose  lectures  captivated  the  imagination  and 
spoke  to  the  anxieties  of  the  first  self-defined  liberal  generation,  which 
received  its  education  in  the  late  1840s  and  the  early  1850s.  While  con- 
tinuing the  tradition  of  cultivating,  on  the  German  model,  the  “Principles 
of  the  Rational  State  Law,”  as  he  entitled  one  of  his  major  works  (1851), 
Matic  took  the  contrasting  of  the  “legal  state”  to  the  “police  state”  one  siz- 
able step  further  by  upholding  a Kantian  notion  of  “freedom  as  legality,” 
personal  autonomy  and  rule  of  law  and  demanding  a definite  check  on 
the  state’s  power  to  interfere  with  individual  freedom.  This  did  not  lead 
him  to  endorse  the  classical  liberal  precept  of  the  “night-watchman  state,” 
though.  Instead  he  affirmed  the  state’s  social  functions  of  “raising  pub- 
lic morality  among  the  people  and  promoting  general  prosperity”  as  well 
as  exerting  “appropriate  control  and  supreme  guidance.”  “Each  state  in 
this  sense  should  be  simultaneously  a legal  and  a political  state.”22  Matic 
was  the  first  to  talk  about  the  “people’s  rights”  ( narodna  prava),  such  as 
personal  freedom,  political  and  civil  rights,  which  constituted  a “natural 
limit  to  the  state  power,”  and  about  popular  representation  as  the  “organ 
of  the  people’s  rights.”  A constitutional  monarchy  with  a representative 
body  safeguarding  the  “people’s  rights”  (not  sovereignty)  was  for  Matic 
the  “historical”  form  of  the  state  that  stood  closest  to  the  “rational  idea 


22  Milan  Subotic,  “Liberalna  misao  Dimitrija  Matica,”  in  Liberalna  misao  u Srbiji,  51-55. 
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of  the  state.”23  As  an  avowed  Hegelian,  he  came  up  with  a decidedly 
moderate  version  of  liberalism  “wrapped  in  the  fog  of  German  idealis- 
tic philosophy”  and  sentimentality,  where  “national  government  appears 
well-meaning  and  innocently  harmless,”  as  Slobodan  Jovanovic  described 
it.  It  eclectically  brought  together  diverse  notions  such  as  constitutional- 
ism, the  national  principle,  paternalism  and  monarchism.24  Even  so,  his 
views  of  the  state,  of  the  civic  reading  of  ‘collective  rights,’  and  of  popu- 
lar representation  make  Matic  an  intermediary  figure  between  the  first 
and  the  second  phase  of  Serbian  liberalism  by  presenting  a more  accom- 
plished political-liberal  vision. 

In  many  ways  Kosta  Cukic’s  social  thought  followed  the  same  direction: 
for  him,  too,  individual  liberty,  private  property,  constitutionalism  and 
supremacy  of  law  were  fundamental  values  and  indispensable  conditions 
for  the  advancement  of  society.  But  Cukic’s  priorities  were  different.  He 
was  unsympathetic  to  the  people’s  political  representation  and  “rights”: 
his  preoccupation  was  with  the  legal  state  and  the  rule  of  law,  not  the 
people’s  involvement  in  matters  of  power.25  If  he  was  a classical  liberal 
in  any  sense,  it  was  in  his  economic  theory.  Remarkably,  Cukic  rejected 
economic  autarky  and  mercantilism,  upheld  the  principle  of  a free  domes- 
tic and  international  market  and  competition  in  the  face  of  widespread 
fears  about  the  ruinous  effects  of  unchecked  imports  on  the  economies  of 
the  less  developed  countries,  and  opposed  state  economic  entrepreneur- 
ship  on  the  premise  that  “the  government,  as  a familiar  bad  economist, 
should  not  engage  in  economic  speculation.”26  The  combination  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  conservative-liberal  political  convictions  was  not  an 
infrequent  one,  as  the  position  of  other  leading  Serbian  economists,  like 
Cedomil  Mijatovic  and  Aleksa  Spasic,  indicates.  As  in  Romania,  the  idea 
of  a ‘minimalist  state’  and  a free  market  appealed  more  to  the  political 
conservatives  than  to  the  freedom-fighting  liberals. 


23  Ibid.,  56-58.  While  the  representation  was  assigned  certain  controlling  functions 
over  the  executive,  concerning  the  legislature  it  had  only  an  advisory  role,  while  the  mon- 
arch kept  his  sovereign  legislative  power  intact. 

24  Branko  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji  na  srpski  liberalizam  u XIX  veku  (Novi  Sad:  Izdavacka 
knjizarnica  Zorana  Stojanovica,  2005),  207,  244-248. 

25  Bosko  Mijatovic,  “Iskusenja  liberalizma  Koste  Cukica,”  in  Liberalna  misao  u Srbiji,  88. 

26  Ibid.,  88-97. 
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The  Romanian  and  the  Serbian  “1848” 

The  period  between  1830  and  1848  in  the  two  Danubian  principalities  was 
a time  of  radicalist  fermentation  catalyzed  by  the  political  ambitions  of 
the  Western-educated  boyar  sons  and  the  lesser  gentry.  Their  political 
radicalism  fed  as  much  on  the  revolutionary  French  legacy  and  virulent 
romanticism,  which  they  knew  firsthand,  as  on  resistance  to  Russian  tute- 
lage (in  the  form  of  the  Protectorate  that  Russia  had  established  between 
1829  and  1854),  thus  fusing  political  reformism  with  nationalism.27  The 
radical  message  they  delivered  contained  two  central  themes:  democ- 
racy and  nationalism.  The  former  implied  abolition  of  estate  privileges, 
equality  before  the  law  and  the  solving  of  the  peasant  question;  the  latter 
implied  unification  and  independence  of  the  two  principalities,  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia.  As  with  the  liberals  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans,  both  catch- 
words were  underpinned  by  a new  concept  of  the  nation:  one  no  longer 
identical  with  the  traditional  elite,  but  signifying  instead  the  “people”  as 
a whole;  and  by  a new  notion  of  legitimate  government,  one  that  spoke 
on  behalf  and  in  the  interest  of  all  Romanians.  The  staunch  purveyors 
of  these  themes  were  gathered  in  the  Society  of  Romanian  Students  in 
Paris — an  impressive  congregation  of  future  statesmen,  representing  the 
whole  spectrum  of  liberal  opinions,  from  the  most  radical  to  the  most 
moderate:  the  brothers  Dumitru  and  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  Nicolae  Balcescu, 
Constantin  A.  Rosetti,  Alexandru  C.  Golescu  (from  Wallachia),  Mihail 
Kogalniceanu  and  Ion  lonescu  de  la  Brad  (from  Moldavia).  Jules  Michelet, 
Edgar  Quinet,  Adam  Mickiewicz  and  Giuseppe  Mazzini  were  the  main 
figures  who  enthralled  their  imagination  and  set  the  agenda  of  the  first, 
national-romantic  generation  of  Romanian  liberals.28 

The  hour  of  this  group  of  well-educated  idealists  struck  in  the  spring 
of  1848.  For  the  Romanians,  the  genuine  revolution — “democratic  and 
social,”  as  the  radical-liberal  Nicolae  Balcescu  (1819-1852)  called  it — took 
place  in  Wallachia.  Two  years  after  the  upheaval  Balcescu  wrote: 


27  loan  Stanomir,  “The  Temptation  of  the  West:  The  Romanian  Constitutional 
Tradition,”  in  Michaela  Czobor-Lupp  and  J.  Stefan  Lupp,  Moral,  Legal  and  Political  Values 
in  Romanian  Culture  (Washington,  DC:  Council  for  Research  in  Values  and  Philosophy, 
2002),  80. 

28  As  Catherine  Durandin  points  out,  “these  youths  will  be  the  authors  of  the  refer- 
ence texts  of  romantic  liberal  thought  and  those  who  will  take  the  major  decisions  on  the 
Principalities  in  1859,  1866  and  1878":  Catherine  Durandin,  Istoria  romdnilor  (Iasi:  Insti- 
tuted European,  1998),  89.  On  the  literature  dealing  with  the  impact  of  the  French  radical- 
liberal  and  romantic  currents  on  this  group,  see  Keith  Hitchins,  The  Romanians,  7774-7866. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1996,  235. 
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The  ideas  and  interests  of  the  people  had  changed,  and  the  long-awaited 
revolution  could  not  limit  itself  to  the  platform  of  1821.  Now  it  was  not 
enough  to  want  the  state  to  become  Romanian,  for  the  issue  of  the  people’s 
poverty  also  had  to  be  resolved;  property,  the  basis  of  society,  of  public 
wealth  and  happiness,  had  to  be  given  a new  organization.  Crushing  the 
[organic]  regulations  that  monopolized  the  state,  the  ownership  of  land  and 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  ciocoi,  it  was  all  absolutely  necessary  to  proclaim 
the  democratization  of  the  state  by  equality  of  rights,  of  the  land,  by  giving 
it  to  the  peasants,  and  of  capital  by  credit  institutions  organized  by  the  state; 
hence  the  need  to  accomplish  a democratic  and  social  revolution.  Such  was 
the  program  of  the  revolution  of  1848  . . ,29 

Its  pursuits  were  laid  down  in  the  “Proclamation  of  Islaz,”  the  revolutionary 
“constitution”  that  marked  the  highest  point  of  the  national-democratic 
ideology  of  the  Romanian  pasopti§tii,  or  1848-ers.  “The  Romanian  people  is 
waking  up ...  to  declare  its  sovereign  right,”  ran  the  opening  of  this  proc- 
lamation, followed  by  a remarkable  list  of  liberal  demands  concerning 
civil  liberties,  political,  social  and  economic  reforms,  and  independence 
from  foreign  rule.  It  stipulated  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  privileges  of  the 
boyars,  land  reform  (elimination  of  corvee  labor  and  giving  land  to  the 
peasants  in  return  for  compensation  to  the  landowners),  a broad  popular 
representation,  ministerial  responsibility,  equality  before  the  law,  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary,  civil  rights  for  the  Jews,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  association,  progressive  taxation,  secularization  of  the  monastic 
lands,  and  general  free  education.30  Universal  suffrage  was  limited  to 
those  with  the  “capacity  to  read  and  write”  and  restricted  by  a two-tier 
voting  system.  The  provisional  government,  which  the  Wallachian  revo- 
lutionaries established  in  Bucharest  between  June  and  September  1848, 
tried  to  implement  these  demands,  but  fierce  boyar  opposition  forced 
them  to  forego  the  more  radical  ones.  In  fact,  political  enfranchisement 
and  the  land  question  caused  dissension  in  the  revolutionary  liberal  camp 
itself — and  these  issues  would  continue  to  sow  discord  in  its  ranks  until 
as  late  as  World  War  I. 

The  Moldavian  revolutionary  program  was,  by  comparison,  moderate. 
Composed  by  Mihail  Kogalniceanu  (1817-1891),  the  leader  of  the  Moldavian 


29  Nicolae  Balcescu,  Mersul  revolujiei  in  istoria  romanilor  (1850),  in  Nicolae  Balcescu. 
Opere,  I/2,  ed.  G.  Zane  (Scrieri  istorice,  politice  si  economice)  (Bucharest:  Fundatia  pen- 
tru  literatura  si  arta  “Regele  Carol  II,”  1940),  99-108,  translated  in  Discourses  of  Collective 
Identity,  vol.  2,  469-470.  Balcescu  himself  had  taken  part  in  the  1848  events  in  Paris  before 
returning  to  Wallachia  to  play  a leading  role  in  the  revolution  that  broke  out  in  Bucharest 
in  June  1848. 

30  Anul  1848  in  Principatele  romane.  Acte  si  documente,  vol.  1,  490-495. 
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liberals  and  a prominent  historian  and  future  statesman,  it  envisaged 
an  elected  constitutional  monarchy,  a division  of  powers,  personal  and 
civil  freedoms,  abolition  of  privilege  and  of  slavery,  a National  Assembly 
elected  by  qualified  vote  (with  respect  to  wealth,  education  and  position) 
as  an  embodiment  of  national  sovereignty  next  to  the  head  of  state,  and 
unification  of  the  two  principalities.31 

Present-day  assessments  of  the  1848  revolution  are  strikingly  identical 
with  those  of  the  liberals  themselves,  portraying  it  as  “important  above 
all  for  its  endeavor  to  work  out  and  implement  a program  for  the  cre- 
ation of  modern  Romania.”32  The  crushing  of  the  revolution  convinced 
conservative  reformists  and  radical  liberals  alike  that,  however  the  mod- 
ernization of  Romania  was  to  be  understood,  it  was  unfeasible  in  a ‘supra- 
national’ framework,  in  a situation  of  administrative  division  of  the  two 
principalities  and  foreign  sovereignty.  “Internal  freedom  is  unattainable 
without  external  freedom,”  concluded  Balcescu  in  his  above-quoted  trea- 
tise devoted  to  the  role  of  revolution  in  the  formation  of  the  Romanian 
national  spirit.  The  dialectic  between  inner  and  outer  freedom,  which 
would  characterize  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  liberalism  as  well,  in  post-1848 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was  clearly  pushed  in  the  direction  of  “unity  and 
nationality.”  Balcescu  was  at  pains  to  prove  the  existence  of  what  he  called 
a “revolutionary  synthesis”  in  the  Romanian  evolution  as  a singular  bridge 
between  its  ‘universality1  and  ‘particularity.’  For  this  reason,  he  dubbed 
the  1821  uprising  a “democratic  revolution”  in  that  it  “wanted  all  Roma- 
nians to  be  free  and  equal,  the  state  to  be  Romanian.”  The  1848  revolution 
“wanted  the  Romanians  not  only  to  be  free,  but  also  to  have  the  right  to 
property,  without  which  liberty  and  equality  are  lies.  To  this  end,  it  added 
the  word  ‘brotherhood,’  that  major  condition  for  social  progress.  It  was  a 
social  revolution.”  But  the  logical  finale  of  this  revolutionary  series  was 


31  These  demands  were  laid  down  in  two  documents  written  by  Kogalniceanu:  “The 
Wishes  of  the  National  Party  of  Moldavia”  and  “Project  for  a Moldavian  Constitution”:  Anul 
1848  in  Principatele  romane.  Acte  §i  documente,  vol.  4 (Bucharest,  1902),  89-137. 

32  Gheorghe  Platon,  "Societatea  romaneasca  intre  medieval  §i  modern,”  in  Cum  s-a 
infaptuit  Romania  moderna,  eds.  Gheorghe  Platon  et  al.  (Ia§i:  Editura  Universitapi  “Al. 
Cuza,”  1993),  73.  For  the  leading  Romanian  liberal  of  the  interwar  period,  Eugen  Lovinescu, 
1848  was  a watershed  in  Romanian  history,  ushering  in  the  modern  era:  Lovinescu,  Istoria 
civilizatiei,  165-168.  For  the  official  communist-era  Romanian  historiography,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  1848  revolution  was  important  above  all  because  of  its  call  for  national  unifica- 
tion and  the  creation  of  a Romanian  nation-state:  see,  for  example,  Mircea  Musat  and 
Ion  Ardeleanu,  From  Ancient  Dacia  to  Modem  Romania  (Bucharest:  Editura  Stiintifica  si 
Enciclopedica,  1985),  273-275. 
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actually  turned  into  a condition  for  the  success  of  the  democratic  and  the 
social  revolutions: 

The  next  revolution  cannot  be  confined  to  asking  the  Romanians  to  be  free, 
equal,  owners  of  land  and  capital,  and  brothers  associated  to  achieve  the 
jointly  desired  progress.  It  cannot  possibly  be  limited  to  seeking  liberty  from 
within,  which  is  impossible  to  achieve  without  having  freedom  from  out- 
side, freedom  from  foreign  domination,  but  it  will  ask  for  national  unity 
and  liberty.  Its  slogan  will  be  justice,  brotherhood,  unity.  It  will  be  a national 
revolution.33 

During  the  ‘restoration  period’  following  1848,  Romanian  radical-liberal 
agitation  would  continue  outside  the  principalities,  mainly  in  Western 
European  capitals,  and  would  be  increasingly  dominated  by  demands  not 
for  liberal  domestic  reforms  but  for  national  unification. 

The  ‘national  issue’  in  Transylvania  towered  over  all  other  issues  in 
1848.  Already  by  then,  Simion  Barnutiu  (1808-1864),  the  foremost  radical 
liberal  nationalist,  had  developed  strong  reservations  concerning  Hungar- 
ian liberalism,  which  he  saw  as  threatening  the  Romanian  national  iden- 
tity with  extinction.34  Like  his  Bulgarian  counterpart,  Lyuben  Karavelov, 
two  decades  later,  Barnutiu  discarded  historical  right  as  the  basis  for  solv- 
ing the  national  question,  since  it  provided  “the  least  service  to  justice.” 
In  response  to  the  Hungarian  revolutionaries’  demand  for  the  unification 
of  Transylvania  with  Hungary,  he  delivered  a memorable  speech  ( Discur - 
sul  de  La  Blaj)  and  initiated  a sixteen-point  “National  Petition”  directed  at 
Vienna  and  the  Transylvanian  diet,  where  he  outlined  the  main  demands 
of  the  Romanian  national  movement  in  Transylvania:  recognition,  in  the 
name  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  of  the  Romanians 
as  a nation  equal  with  the  others  and  of  the  Orthodox  Church;  propor- 
tionate representation  in  the  diet  and  all  the  branches  of  government; 
abolition  of  serfdom  without  compensation  payments;  use  of  the  Roma- 
nian language  in  administration  and  legislation;  and  a Romanian  national 
guard.  Barnutiu  called  for  these  demands  to  be  achieved  by  nonviolent, 
legal  means,  but  this  course  became  largely  impractical  after  the  procla- 
mation of  the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  conflict.  Romanian  revolutionaries  sided  with  the 
imperial  authorities  against  their  Hungarian  co-fellows.  Nicolae  Balcescu’s 


33  Balcescu,  Mersul  revolujiei  in  istoria  romanilor,  471. 

34  The  1842  debates  on  the  use  of  the  Hungarian  language  in  Romanian  schools  pro- 
vided an  occasion  for  Barnupu  to  spell  out  his  stance  for  the  first  time. 
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and  other  Wallachians’  efforts  to  save  the  ideals  of  the  revolution  by  strik- 
ing a deal  with  the  Hungarian  rebels  were  in  vain.  Until  the  end  of  the 
century,  some  social  and  cultural  issues  aside,  recognition  of  the  Roma- 
nians as  an  equal  nation  and  of  the  Orthodox  faith  as  an  official  religion 
would  make  up  the  basic  but  unfulfilled  Transylvanian  Romanian  pro- 
gram.35 For  that  reason,  after  1848,  Transylvanian  Romanian  liberalism, 
despite  the  continuing  allure  of  various  unionist  and  federalist  plots,  was 
shaped  much  more  by  its  confrontation  with  Hungarian  liberalism  than 
by  its  collaboration  with  and  support  by  the  Romanian  liberals  across  the 
Carpathians. 

The  late  1840s  and  the  early  1850s  also  marked  the  appearance  of  that 
first  generation  of  learned  Serbs  born  in  Serbia  but  sent  abroad  for  edu- 
cation on  state  bursaries  in  order  to  train  a ‘local’  bureaucratic  and  intel- 
lectual elite,  who  had  to  substitute  for  the  one  imported  from  Habsburg 
Vojvodina.  It  is  from  this  group  that  the  first  self-defined  liberals  came — 
Jevrem  Grujic,  Milovanjankovic,  Stojan  Boskovic  and  Vladimir  Jovanovic. 
This  handful  of  foreign-educated  young  intellectuals  aspired  to  impose  a 
view  on  government  and  the  national  priorities  different  from  the  abso- 
lutist one,  modern  in  its  principles  and  organization,  which  would  also 
sanction  their  right  to  participation  in  political  life.  Serbian  students 
abroad,  according  to  their  spiritual  leader,  Vladimir  Jovanovic  (1833-1922), 
were  afflicted  by  “the  divergences  separating  patriarchal,  stock-breeding 
and  agrarian  Serbia  from  the  advanced  cultured  states,”  yet  they  were 
equally  convinced  that  “with  the  liberation  and  unification  of  the  Serbian 
people,  [Serbia]  would  take  its  place  in  the  advanced  cultured  world.”36 
In  the  name  of  this  credo,  they  launched  a debate  (“the  first  political 
polemics  in  Serbia  that  took  place  around  principles”)  with  the  one-time 
political  class,  centering  on  the  internal  organization  of  the  nation,  that 
is,  the  supremacy  of  the  representative  or  the  absolutist  institutions.  In 
the  traditional  political  rivalry  between  monarch  and  oligarchy,  a new, 
formerly  unforeseen  claimant  intervened — the  sovereign  people,  whom 
they,  the  educated  “sons  of  the  people,”  were  called  upon  to  represent 
and  defend.37 


35  Vlad  Georgescu,  The  Romanians:  A History  (London  and  New  York:  I.B.  Tauris,  1991), 
154-160. 

36  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  Uspomene,  ed.  V.  Krestic  (Belgrade:  BIGZ,  1988),  67. 

37  Gale  Stokes,  Legitimacy  through  Liberalism:  Vladimir  Jovanovic  and  the  Transforma- 
tion of  Serbian  Politics  (Seattle  and  London:  University  of  Washington  Press,  1975),  15-17, 
23, 176;  Subotic,  Sricanje  slobode,  53-54, 132. 
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Like  in  Romania,  the  clash  over  fundamental  principles  and  convictions 
overlay  a sociocultural  one.  Against  the  nemackari,  the  imported  “Ger- 
mans” from  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  with  their  cameralist  and  autocratic 
ethos  and  cultural  arrogance,  there  rose  up  the  first  generation  of  ‘local 
intelligentsia,’  centered  on  the  small  group  of  mainly  French  high-school 
graduates,  the  parizlija,  with  roots  in  the  local  rural  culture  and  admi- 
ration for  the  radical-democratic  legacy  of  1789  and  1848.  The  division 
was  thus  socially  and  culturally  based  and  was  expressed  in  a political- 
doctrinal  form.  The  domestic  liberals  sought  to  replace  the  paternalistic 
regime  of  ‘imported’  modernizing  elitists  with  a broadly  representative 
one,  in  which  the  key  role  would  belong  to  the  Popular  Assembly — the 
embodiment  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the  national  Serbian  tradition. 

Yet  it  was  precisely  the  encounter  with  Slovak  and  Magyar  ‘student 
nationalism,’  strongly  infused  with  liberalism,  in  various  educational 
centers  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  that  informed  the  incipient  ideological 
and  organizational  forms  of  this  early  Serbian  nationalism.  The  entan- 
glement— both  as  an  inspiration  and  a threat — with  the  rising  Magyar 
liberal-national  movement  led  by  Lajos  Kossuth  was  as  crucial  for  the  for- 
mation of  incipient  Serb  nationalism  as  Greek  nationalism  was  for  the 
early  Bulgarian  awakeners.  Similarly  to  the  Bulgarian  case,  that  impact 
was  exerted  by  belles  lettres  translations.  Those  by  Jovan  Jovanovic  Zmaj, 
the  “official  guslar  (poet)  of  the  national  liberals,”  of  the  poetry  of  San- 
dor  Petofi,  Hungary’s  canonic  national-romantic  bard,  were  so  skillful  and 
popular  as  to  be  considered  and  sung  by  generations  of  Serbs  as  their 
own  national  lyrics.38  The  political  leader  of  the  Habsburg  Serbs,  Svetozar 
Miletic  (1826-1901),  for  his  part,  used  to  call  himself  the  “Serbian  Kossuth.” 
While  theoretical  influences  changed  over  time,  in  terms  of  actual  politi- 
cal interaction  and  direct  models,  the  national-liberal  movements  of  the 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  Hungarians  and  Germans  remained  paramount  for  the 
Serbian  liberals. 

As  elsewhere  in  East-Central  Europe,  1848  set  the  stage  for  the  accession 
of  these  “freedom-loving  patriots”  and  their  political  propaganda.  Their 
initial  arena  was  the  Society  of  Serbian  Youth.  The  society  was  founded  in 
1847  as  a literary  circle  of  the  Belgrade  Lyceum  students,  and  the  following 
year,  under  the  sway  of  the  rising  revolutionary  tide,  it  engaged  in  political 
campaigning.  Although  its  members  had  little  sympathy  for  the  oligarchic 


38  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  413-414. 
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regime  of  the  paternalist  and  cameralist  state-class,  their  messages  had  a 
wholly  ‘external’  destination.  They  called  for  a complete  national  libera- 
tion, first  by  achieving  full  independence  for  the  autonomous  yet  vassal 
Serbian  principality  from  the  Ottoman  suzerain,  and  second,  by  unifying 
“all  Serbs”  in  this  national  state.  These  were  the  objectives  behind  their 
clandestine  support  for  the  rebel  Serbs  in  Habsburg  Vojvodina  and  the 
designs  for  the  creation  of  a unified  South  Slav  state.  The  scale  of  the  1848 
movement  in  Serbia,  however,  was  considerably  smaller  than  that  in  the 
neighboring  Habsburg  lands  or  the  Romanian  principalities.  If  anything, 
wrote  Vladimir  Jovanovic  in  his  Memoirs,  “the  spirit  of  the  time  spurred  in 
Serbia  a movement  of  ideas  which,  although  failing  to  change  the  internal 
political  situation  for  the  better,  at  least  raised  public  awareness  of  the 
national  solidarity  of  Serbia  with  the  other  parts  of  Serbdom,  and,  along 
with  it,  awareness  of  a Slav  unity.”39 

But  in  fact,  neither  in  the  principality  nor  among  the  Habsburg  Serbs  did 
liberalism  crystallize  as  an  independent  ideology  or  political  force  in  1848. 
The  main  adversary  for  all  Serbian  nationalists  in  Hungary,  both  liberally 
minded  and  traditionalist  (feudal,  clerical,  military),  was  the  Hungarian 
revolutionary  government,  and  they  all  agreed  on  the  necessity  to  uphold 
the  Monarchy,  preferably  in  the  form  of  an  Austro-Slavic  confederation, 
and  the  principle  of  territorial  autonomy  for  the  Serbs.  For  the  liberals 
the  1848  movement  was  an  occasion  to  spell  out,  for  the  first  time,  their 
demands  for  collective,  national  rights — as  a prerequisite  for,  if  not  as  yet 
subordinating,  individual  rights  and  legal  equality — which  would  remain 
the  leitmotif  of  their  political  program  in  the  following  decades.  For  the 
Serbs,  Svetozar  Miletic  argued  in  May  1848,  equality  was  not  enough,  since 
it  did  not  guarantee  the  preservation  of  the  nation.  What  he  demanded 
was  Serbian  administrative  autonomy  while,  at  the  same  time,  clamor- 
ing for  Serbia  to  go  to  war  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  complete 
the  Serbs’  unification.  If  there  was  anything  characteristically  liberal  in 
all  that,  it  was  the  demand  for  a representative  system  and  a passionate 
Slav  consciousness  and  solidarity.40  National  liberation  and  unification, 
therefore,  not  liberal  political,  even  less  social  reform,  was  the  common 
agenda  of  the  Serbian  1848-ers  on  the  two  sides  of  the  border. 


39  Jovanovic,  Uspomene,  38. 

40  Imre  Ress,  “The  Value  System  of  Serb  Liberalism,”  in  Liberty  and  the  Search  for  Iden- 
tity, 347-348;  Branko  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  193,  205. 
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With  one  inconspicuous  exception.  In  an  1849  article,  “An  Overview 
of  the  State,”  the  member  of  the  Society  of  Serbian  Youth  and  future 
spokesman  of  the  liberals  in  the  Serbian  Assembly,  Jevrem  Grujic  (1826- 
1895),  pointed  to  the  absence  of,  and  the  inextricable  connection  between, 
“inner”  and  “outer”  freedom  in  Serbia.  The  latter,  Grujic  maintained,  had 
no  meaning  without  the  former;  the  state’s  raison  d’etre  was  to  “execute 
the  will  of  the  people  as  manifested  through  the  laws  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly,” which  was  indispensable  for  the  nation’s  dignity  and  prosperity.  The 
early  Serbian  liberals  such  as  Grujic  tried  to  delegitimize  the  old  regime 
by  accusing  it  of  having  produced  a state  incapable  of  providing  either 
external  or  internal  freedom.  There  was  no  state  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  where  it  had  proved  unable  to  fulfill  its  “purpose”:  for  “the  people 
in  it  to  be  not  only  externally  but  also  internally  free.”41  Remarkably,  con- 
sidering the  revolutionary  upsurge  in  which  this  political  manifesto  was 
issued,  Grujic  called  for  a solution  not  via  radical  political  reforms,  let 
alone  revolution,  but  through  political  and  cultural  education  for  the  sake 
of  creating  an  “enlightened  nation,”  which  he  saw — very  much  in  the  vein 
of  Dimitrije  Matic’s  conservative  liberalism — as  “vital  to  enable  the  Ser- 
bian people  to  free  itself  from  [outward  and  inward]  oppression.”  Grujic’s 
program,  linking  “the  people’s  outer  liberation”  through  national  educa- 
tion to  its  “inner  liberation”  through  political  education  of  the  nation,  is 
considered  to  be  “the  first  declaration  of  Serbian  liberalism.”42  Whether  it 
deserves  this  title  or  not,  it  is  an  eloquent  illustration  of  the  convictions 
of  that  most  self-defined  cohort  of  early  Serbian  liberals  who  would  reach 
ideational  and  political  maturity  in  the  late  1850s  and  the  early  1860s. 

The  decade  following  1848,  marked  by  repressive  regimes  across  the 
region,  was  a time  of  stagnation  for  the  national-liberal  movements.  True, 
the  students  of  the  Belgrade  Lyceum,  gathered  in  the  “Liberal  Club,”  added 
several  liberal  items  to  the  list  of  national-liberation  goals — freedom 
of  the  press,  of  assembly  and  of  religion,  free  education  and  trade,  per- 
sonal security  and  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  network  of  schools  and  roads.43  However,  they  and 
their  exiled  followers  abroad  continued  to  be  deprived  of  any  lawful  right 
to  voice  and  pursue  these  freedoms  and  demands  at  home.  It  was  only 


41  Jevrem  Grujic,  “Obzor  drzave,”  in  Neven  Sloge  (Belgrade,  1849),  171-172. 

42  Jovan  Skerlic,  Omiadina  i njena  knjizevnost  (Belgrade:  Prosveta,  1966),  39. 

43  Dragoslav  Jankovic,  0 politickim  strankama  u Srbiji  XIX  veka  (Belgrade:  Prosveta, 
i95i)>  109-m;  Jasa  Prodanovic,  Istorija  politickih  stranaka  i struja  u Srbiji,  vol.  1 (Belgrade: 
Prosveta,  1947),  257-258. 
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in  the  late  1850s  and  early  1860s  that  liberally  minded  Serbs  in  both  the 
principality  and  the  Habsburg  Empire  would  form  a politically  coherent 
group.  It  would  gain  a program  and  proper  organization  even  later — in 
1869  in  Habsburg  Vojvodina  (the  Serbian  Popular  Liberal  Party)  and  in 
1881  (the  Popular  Liberal  Party)  in  the  (by  then)  Kingdom  of  Serbia.  A 
unibed  national  association  bringing  together  liberals  from  the  two  sides 
of  the  Sava  River,  the  United  Serbian  Youth,  would  emerge  in  1866.  During 
the  brst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  liberal  nationalism — as  distinct 
from  and  far  exceeding  the  statist  designs  for  a “Balkan  Piedmont”  of  the 
ruling  bureaucrats  such  as  Ilija  Garasanin — remained  an  insignibcant 
force  in  Serbia  and  among  the  Habsburg  Serbs. 

The  differences  between  the  “Romanian”  and  the  “Serbian”  1848  are  not 
simply  in  revolutionary  scale  or  programmatic  clarity.  In  the  Danubian 
principalities  and  Transylvania,  much  more  than  in  Serbia  (and  later  Bul- 
garia), the  social  and  the  national  overtones  in  the  revolutionary  rhetoric 
merged — a phenomenon  already  visible  at  the  time  of  Tudor  Vladimires- 
cu’s  uprising  of  1821.  In  the  hands  of  the  liberal-democratic  Romanian 
revolutionaries,  the  issues  of  social  emancipation  and  national  liberation 
constituted  the  two  sides  in  the  debnition  of  freedom  of  the  nation;  in 
the  Serbian  context,  both  inside  and  outside  the  principality,  “inner  free- 
dom” as  debned  by  Gruijc  and  Miletic  was  connected  with  the  abolition 
of  arbitrary  autocratic  rule  and  anti-absolutism,  not  social  emancipation. 
In  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  the  social  issue  would  emerge,  between  the  1850s 
and  the  r870s,  as  one  of  capitalist,  class-based  division  of  labor  in  the  face 
of  international  market  competition  and  imperialist  sensitivities.  Hence 
the  discourse  about  social  harmony  in  the  two  groups  of  countries  in  the 
r840s  to  the  r870s  had  different  referents — the  boyar  class  in  the  former 
case  and  (the  threat  of)  pauperism  in  the  latter. 

Larther  in  the  interior  of  the  Ottoman  Balkans,  and  even  in  inde- 
pendent Greece,  the  r848  upheaval  was  barely  an  issue  at  all.  National- 
romantic  stirrings  and  political  unrest,  which  typically  galvanized  around 
the  Russian  military  operations  in  or  close  to  the  region,  failed  to  crystallize 
into  more  or  less  coherent  visions  for  political  and  social  transformation 
until  after  the  Crimean  War  (1853-1856).  Yet  certain  late-Enlightenment 
national-liberal  themes  made  inroads  into  the  writings  of  some  Bulgarian 
revivalists,  most  of  them  disciples  of  Greek  schools  and  academies.  One 
such  notable  ftgure  was  Ivan  Seliminski  (1799-1867). 

Starting  from  the  assumption  about  the  “natural  equality”  of  humans, 
Seliminski  asserted  that  there  were  also  “identical  means  for  creating  their 
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prosperity  in  this  world” — the  continuous  striving  for  perfection  by  way 
of  reason.44  A nation’s  place  on  the  ladder  of  progress,  considering  the 
“identity  of  natural  laws”  in  the  world,  depended  above  all  on  its  “intel- 
lectual advancement,”  that  is,  on  its  capacity  to  pursue  perfection  through 
rational  knowledge.  The  very  existence  of  the  nation  was  said  to  reside 
in  the  cultivation  of  such  capacity:  “The  sound  unity  and  agreement  is 
achieved  by  means  of  the  true  notions  of  things  acquired  through  the  dis- 
semination of  education  among  the  entire  nation  and  through  [its]  uni- 
form moral  cultivation . . . Through  their  pursuit  of  progress,  nations  fulfill 
their  destiny . . ,”45  Thus  the  nation  was  neither  a natural  given  nor  an  end 
in  itself  but  a matter  of  “hard  and  continuous”  educational  work  whose 
instruments  were  “truth,  knowledge  and  science”  and  whose  ultimate  pur- 
pose was  “building  heaven  on  earth.”46 

Selimiski  echoed  typical  liberal  anxieties  when,  in  the  1840s,  he  warned 
against  the  great  risks  of  premature  emancipation  and  democratization. 
The  Bulgarians,  he  wrote,  might  “show  themselves  unworthy  of  the  divine 
gift  of  freedom . . . since  with  freedom  emerge  many  passions  that  shat- 
ter the  foundations  of  the  state.”  In  critical  situations  an  inexperienced 
society  was  prone  to  “relinquish  its  existence  to  the  hands  of  the  most 
unscrupulous,  as  there  are  no  superior  forces . . .”  Therefore,  without  prior 
psychological  and  economic  emancipation,  and  political  and  civic  prog- 
ress, the  nation  might  “change  many  times  the  type  of  its  government 
and  still  not  gain  its  political  freedom.”47  In  one  more  respect  Seliminski’s 
vision  of  the  national  community  was  more  characteristically  liberal  than 
that  of  his  revolutionary  successors:  while  advocating  that  “each  nation 
should  be  free,”  he  specified  that 

a nation’s  freedom  lies  in  the  unity  of  personal  freedoms  of  each  one  of 

its  members.  These  freedoms  are  commensurate  with  the  horizon  of  the 


44  “Such  is  the  natural  destination  of  man — a striving  for  the  achievement  of  perfec- 
tion, of  the  divine”:  Ivan  Seliminski,  “Estestvenoto  prednaznachenie  na  choveka"  (1843),  in 
Dr.  Ivan  Seliminski,  Izbrani  sachineniya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1979),  36.  Mihail  Arnau- 
dov  associates  this  credo  with  the  philosophy  of  Herder  and  Kant  as  well  as  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Condorcet  and  Turgot  on  Seliminski’s  thought:  Mihail  Arnaudov,  Seliminski:  zhivot, 
delo,  idei  r 799-186/  (Sofia:  BAN,  1938),  449. 

45  Seliminski,  Izbrani  sachineniya , 374-379. 

46  Arnaudov,  Seliminski,  446-451. 

47  Seliminski,  Izbrani  sachineniya.  Seliminski  cited  the  recent  examples  of  Crimea  and 
Georgia,  which  attained  autonomous  and  independent  status  yet  later  fell  permanently 
under  Russian  domination  “since  they  were  unable  to  govern  themselves.”  (Arnaudov, 
Seliminski,  481.) 
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nation’s  knowledge,  with  its  shrewd  discerning  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  for 
its  future,  [with  its  ability]  to  employ  the  means  available  to  compensate 

for  what  it  lacks  and  improve  its  prosperity The  general  welfare  of  the 

nation  includes  the  individual  welfare  of  all  citizens [Our]  youths  should 

be  brought  up  as  good  members  of  the  whole  political  society,  as . . . noble 
members  of  not  only  their  communities  but  their  whole  nation  as  well.48 

All  in  all,  striving  for  one’s  own  happiness  turned  out  to  be  inextrica- 
bly linked  with  the  nation’s  happiness,  thus  helping  the  nation  to  attain 
“the  great  common  good  of  mankind.”  Having  started  as  a revolutionary, 
Seliminski,  like  Kogalniceanu,  ended  up  as  a mouthpiece  of  evolutionary 
liberalism.  But  his  early  liberalism,  unlike  Kogalniceanu’s,  was  more  clas- 
sically individualistic  and  utilitarian  than  romantically  nationalistic  and 
conservative. 


Part  II:  The  Age  Of  Maturity 
Turns  and  Divisions 

Given  the  legacy  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  both  institutional  and 
intellectual,  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  that,  since  their  thunderous 
appearance  on  the  political  scene  between  the  late  1840s  and  the  early 
1860s,  the  “liberal  patriots”  managed  to  remain  there  as  major  politi- 
cal actors,  and  in  Romania  and  Bulgaria  to  pull  the  reins  of  power,  for 
most  of  the  time  until  World  War  I.  In  all  three  countries  at  issue,  these 
largely  foreign-educated  intellectuals  held  the  same  belief:  their  states 
could  progress  only  if  they  adopted  the  liberal  political  institutions  of  the 
“progressive”  West.  For  them  economic  and  social  advancement,  cultured 
society,  and  social  harmony  were  predicated  on  the  creation  of  a politi- 
cal environment  whose  main  attributes  would  be  national  independence, 
representative  government  and  civil  rights.49  Between  the  1850s  and  the 
1870s,  this  largely  ‘foreign’  creed  developed  into  a mature  political  the- 
ory. Its  success  in  furnishing  the  institutional  framework  of  the  emerging 
national  states  and  the  sources  for  its  diffused  and  lasting  legacy  deserve 
to  be  more  closely  examined. 


48  Seliminski,  Izbrani  sachineniya,  374-379. 

49  This  association  of  economic  advancement  with  the  introduction  of  liberal  institu- 
tions has  led  some  analysts  to  assert  that  “[l]iberalism  had  thus  emerged  as  a compensa- 
tion for  the  economic  backwardness”  of  these  societies  (Dusan  Batakovic,  “Jevrem  Grujic: 
obzori  slobode,”  in  Liberalna  misao  u Srbiji,  130). 
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Far  from  being  eroded  by  the  tension  between  popular  sovereignty 
and  individual  liberty,  it  is  precisely  its  association  with  nationalism  and 
romanticism  that  explains  Balkan  liberalism’s  ideological  attraction  and 
mobilizing  power.  It  did  not  emerge  as  and  never  became  a philosophical 
or  ethical  strain  of  thought  spurred  by  ‘intrinsic’  theoretical  polemics.  Its 
purpose,  or  raison  d’etre,  was  an  activist,  socially  and  politically  ‘construc- 
tivist’ one.  Its  feats  were  achieved  by  virtue  of  apparent  ‘deviations’  from 
the  putative  European  ‘archetypes.’  For  central  to  it  was  not  the  assault  on 
social  privilege  and  the  defense  of  the  ‘natural’  demands  of  rehabilitated 
individuals,  even  less  laissez-faire  economics  and  anticlericalism.  Central 
to  it  was  the  projection  of  the  individualistic  notion  of  the  natural  rights 
onto  the  body  of  the  national  whole — the  translation  of  personal  freedom 
and  civil  rights  into  the  right  of  each  nationality  to  its  own  sovereign  state 
and  free  development. 

National  liberalism,  however,  was  neither  a monolithic  nor  a static 
doctrine.  Starting  from  the  1848  radicalization  of  the  liberal  national- 
ist projects,  important  shifts  had  occurred  in  the  liberal-national  bal- 
ance and  in  interpretation  that  are  intrinsic  to  the  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  the  impact  of  that  strain  of  European  liberalism.  The  second 
part  of  this  sub-chapter  will  seek  to  demonstrate  the  different  meanings 
of  key  liberal  notions  like  “freedom”  (“liberty,”  “liberation,”  “unification,” 
“independence”),  “nation”  (“people,”  “nationality,”  “national  tradition”), 
“democracy”  (“popular  representation,”  “popular  sovereignty”),  “progress,” 
the  role  of  history  (and  historical  right)  and  Europe  (and  the  West),  as 
well  as  the  different  readings  of  the  relations  between  them.  These  were 
meanings  and  interpretations  that  became  a bone  of  contention  between 
different  streams  of  liberally  minded  Balkan  modernizers. 

Generally  speaking,  until  as  late  as  the  1860s,  and  in  Bulgaria  through- 
out the  1870s,  the  Risorgimento  (national-romantic,  revivalist)  type  of 
liberalism  continued  to  prevail;  however,  its  content  changed.  The  1848 
revolutions  had  made  painfully  clear  the  zero-sum  relationship  between 
the  various  liberal-national  projects,  whereby  a triumph  for  one  was  a 
defeat  for  another.50  This  loss  of  ‘innocence’  did  not  fully  exterminate 
the  previous  liberal-romantic  nationalist  ardor  or  the  hopes  for  solidarity 
between  the  national  emancipatory  movements.  It  did,  however,  alter  the 
horizon  of  expectations  and  the  policies  of  the  post-1848  liberals.  In  the 


50  Balazs  Trencsenyi  et  al.,  Negotiating  Modernity:  History  of  Modern  Political  Thought 
in  East  Central  Europe  (forthcoming). 
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following  decades  the  universalist  principle  of  individual  liberty  was  grad- 
ually assimilated  by  increasingly  assertive  claims  to  collective  rights,  while 
social  demands  were  subordinated  to  national  ones. 

This  shift  took  place  in  two  more  or  less  consecutive  phases.  During  the 
1850s  and  1860s,  liberal  nationalism  grew  increasingly  political  in  aspira- 
tions and  ‘Mazzinist’  in  methods,  while  its  prescriptive  association  with 
freedom,  equality  and  “popular  rule”  became  conceivable  only  within  the 
framework  of  the  free  and  unified  nation-state.  Those  years  also  saw  the 
peak  of  the  movements  for  Italian  and  for  German  unification,  the  course 
and  outcomes  of  which  impacted  the  Balkan  liberals’  theoretical  orienta- 
tion and  strategic  choices.  The  liberals’  rise  to  power  in  all  three  countries 
in  the  late  1860s  and  1870s  intensified  the  shift  from  radical  emancipa- 
tory ideas  towards  more  conservative  and  nationalist  forms  of  liberalism. 
The  positivist  ‘turn’  of  the  1860s  and  1870s  in  all  those  countries  did  not 
undermine  the  national-romantic-liberal  visions  of  society.  Instead  its 
progressive  development  towards  internal  and  external  freedom  and  self- 
fulfillment  was  now  seen  as  ordained  by  objective  laws  rather  than  provi- 
dence. But  there  was  no  clash  between  romantic  and  positivist  national 
liberalisms  of  the  type  that  had  emerged  around  the  same  time  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  Instead  there  was  a fusion  and  a reinforcement  of  historicist 
romantic  claims  with  positivist  argumentation. 

Consequently  the  major  divisions  within  the  liberal  camp  after  1848 
ensued  primarily  from  the  increasing  pressure  coming  from  both  the 
‘right’  (ethno-cultural  nationalism  and  conservatism,  or  traditionalism) 
and  the  ‘left’  (radical  populism,  democracy  and  socialism).  Often  these 
translated  into  clashes  over  the  methods  and  the  speed  of  the  pursued 
transformation — in  other  words,  into  polemics  between  the  revolution- 
ary, or  radical,  and  the  evolutionary,  or  reformist,  liberal  currents,  where 
attitudes  to,  as  well  as  instrumentalization  of,  national  history  and  tradi- 
tion occupied  a prominent  place.  This  division  was  not  necessarily  of  a 
social  nature  but  could  often  originate  from  generational  tensions,  edu- 
cational background,  and  even  regional  particularities.  The  different  vari- 
eties of  liberalism  espoused  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  illuminating 
in  this  respect.  Some  analysts  addressing  the  divergences  in  the  national 
movements  in  the  two  principalities  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  structural  sociopolitical  differences  concerning  the  degrees  of 
urbanization,  the  patterns  of  land  ownership,  and  the  mechanisms  of 
elite  formation.  While  the  Moldavian  elite  was,  and  remained  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  predominantly  nobility-  and  landowner- 
based,  the  Wallachian  political  class  presented  a more  diversified  picture, 
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with  a bigger  segment  of  those  with  some  base  in  the  urban  sector  of 
the  economy  and  a middle-class  orientation.51  Other  analysts  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  distinct  historical  and  cultural  traditions  of  the 
two  provinces,  which  had  resulted  in  disparate  political  and  intellectual 
priorities.52  The  moderate  reformist  strain  in  Romanian  liberalism  drew 
on  the  same  “critical  spirit”  that  informed  modern  Romanian  conserva- 
tism and  that  was  characteristic  of  Moldavian  political  culture  before  and 
after  1848. 53  Thus  from  its  very  inception,  the  Romanian  liberal  movement 
was  marked  by  an  ideological  and  elite  cleavage,  and  a power  contest, 
between  radical-liberals  and  conservative-liberals,  rooted  in  the  sociocul- 
tural regional  differences. 

A similar  division,  mutatis  mutandis,  applied  to  the  Bulgarian  liberals, 
but  for  different  reasons.  Until  1878,  when  a national  Bulgarian  state  was 
established,  Bulgarian  liberalism,  unlike  the  Serbian  or  the  Romanian 
‘Habsburg’  branches,  evolved  entirely  within  the  imperial  Ottoman  con- 
text, with  no  proper  political  entity  across  the  border  to  streamline  and 
guide  its  visions  for  national  consolidation  and  unification.  Under  such 
conditions  a deep  internal  schism  emerged  between  the  reformist,  or  evo- 
lutionist, liberal  camp  and  the  revolutionary,  or  secessionist,  one.  Despite 
the  two  groups’  similar  stances  on  many  issues,  the  division  over  the  polit- 
ical goals  of  liberal  reformism  led  to  deep  hostility  between  the  two  camps 
and  left  its  strong  imprint  upon  their  respective  interpretations  of  what 
came  to  constitute  Bulgarian  liberal  thought.  Significant  social  differ- 
ences also  underlay  the  split:  there  was  a clear  correspondence  between 
the  well-to-do  merchant  community  based  in  Constantinople,  benefiting 
from  the  empire’s  increasing  involvement  in  the  international  trade,  and 


51  Bela  Borsi-Kalman,  Nemzetfogalom  es  nemzetstrategidk.  A Kossuth-emigracio  es  a 
roman  nemzeti  torekvesek  kapcsolatanak  tortenetehez  (Budapest:  Akademiai  Kiado,  1993), 
cited  in  Constantin  Iordachi  and  Balazs  Trencsenyi,  “In  Search  of  a Usable  Past:  The  Ques- 
tion of  National  Identity  in  Romanian  Studies,  1990-2000,”  East  European  Politics  and  Soci- 
eties 17  (2003),  425.  Cf.  Gheorghe  Platon,  Alexandru-Florin  Platon,  Boierimea  din  Moldova 
in  secolul  alXIX-lea.  Context  european.  Evolufie  sociala  §i  politico.  (Bucharest:  Editura  Acad- 
emiei  Romane,  1995). 

52  Sorin  Alexandrescu  sees  in  this  one  of  the  “Romanian  paradoxes”:  the  fact  that  the 
three  Romanian  provinces — Wallachia,  Moldavia  and  Transylvania — were  not  only  under 
the  influence  or  domination  of  different  historical  civilizations  but  that  they  had  never  in 
their  history  come  together  under  the  sway  of  a single  civilization:  Sorin  Alexandrescu, 
Paradoxul  roman  (Bucharest:  Univers,  1998),  32-34. 

53  Perhaps  the  earliest  treatise  on  the  evolution  of  Romanian  culture  along  such 
divisions  is  Garabet  Ibraileanu,  Spiritul  critic  in  cultura  romdneasca  (Bucharest:  Viata 
Romaneasca,  1908).  See  also  Adrian  Marino,  “Din  istoria  teoriei  ‘forma  fara  fond,’  ” Anuar 
de  lingvistica  si  istorie  literara  19  (Iasi,  1968),  185-188. 
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the  reformist  (anti-revolutionary)  wing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lower- 
middle-class  emigres,  mostly  free  intellectuals,  stationed  in  various  Roma- 
nian cities,  whose  prospects  for  social  climbing  were  closely  linked  to  the 
prospect  of  erecting  a national  state,  and  the  radical  (militant)  camp,  on 
the  other. 

The  position  of  the  Serbian  and  Romanian  liberals  in  Habsburg  Vojvodina 
and  Transylvania,  respectively,  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  oscillated 
between  programs  for  peaceful  transformation  and  national  unification. 
In  the  face  of  an  increasingly  self-confident  Hungarian  nationalism,  since 
1848  they  had  been  pursuing  not  secession  from  but  territorial  autonomy 
within  a confederate  and  constitutional  Habsburg  monarchy.  The  impact 
of  Hungarian  national  liberalism  on  Transylvanian  Romanian  liberal- 
ism— or  rather  their  constituting  of  each  other  (albeit  asymmetrically) — 
was  stronger  than  in  the  Serbian-Hungarian  case,  while  the  cross-border 
interaction  between  the  Serbian  liberals  far  exceeded,  in  the  1850s  and 
especially  the  1860s,  that  between  the  Romanians.  Yet  in  each  case,  the 
very  existence  of  Serbian  and  Romanian  ‘mother  states’  made  their  strate- 
gic choices  and  the  character  of  their  irredenta  dependent  on  not  only  the 
imperial  political  reconfigurations  and  ideological  shifts — which  after  the 
1867  Ausgleich  generally  did  not  favor  the  subject  nationalities — but  also 
the  political  dynamics  and  transformations  within  their  ‘home’  nation- 
states. The  major  division  among  the  Serbian  and  the  Romanian  nation- 
alists in  Vojvodina  and  Transylvania  was  not  one  in  the  liberal  ranks  but 
between  the  liberals  and  the  conservatives  rallying  the  traditional,  feudal 
leadership,  the  clergy,  and  the  military  bureaucracy. 

In  all  three  cases  generational  and  educational  factors  played  an  impor- 
tant, sometimes  decisive,  role  in  defining  the  direction  and  internal  dyna- 
mism of  the  respective  national  liberalism.  The  first  generation  of  Serbian 
liberals  until  the  1850s,  both  inside  and  outside  the  principality,  was 
trained  almost  exclusively  in  German  universities,  in  the  German  histori- 
cist  tradition  and  Hegelianism.  Accordingly,  their  ideals,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  legalistic  and  constitutional  rather  than  emancipatory.  The  second 
generation,  who  took  part  in  the  1848  upheaval  and,  during  the  late  1850s 
and  the  1860s,  developed  Serbian  liberalism  into  a major  ideological  cur- 
rent and  political  force,  was  above  all  inspired  by  French  radical  thought 
and  British  parliamentarism.54  The  radical-democratic  ideology  of  the 


54  With  candid  admiration  Stojan  Boskovic  wrote:  “We  must  learn  from  England — the 
mother  of  liberty  and  constitutionalism  in  the  whole  world”  (cited  in  Milan  S.  Protic,  Uspon 
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Wallachian  1848-ers,  with  its  affinity  to  French  romantic  nationalism, 
clashed  with  the  organicist  visions  of  the  Moldavian  conservative-liberal 
critics  of  radicalism  and  popular  mobilization,  inspired  mainly  by  German 
evolutionism  and  historicism.  Most  of  the  early  reformist  strain  of  Bulgar- 
ian liberal  nationalists  were  disciples  of  Greek  schools,  who  made  their 
plans  for  reform  under  the  spell  of  late-Enlightenment  political  thought, 
while  the  majority  of  their  followers  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  were 
Western-educated.  The  radical  liberalism  that  escalated  with  the  next 
generation  was  essentially  cultivated  by  the  dissident  currents  in  Russian 
political  thought — liberal-populist,  radical,  narodnik,  Marxist. 

Modernity  as  an  Indigenous  Phenomenon 

In  view  of  liberalism’s  novelty  and  ‘foreignness’  in  the  Balkan  nineteenth- 
century  context,  the  first  question  that  arises  is  what  means  the  liberals 
employed  in  order  to  make  society  accept  and  uphold  such  alien  norms 
and  institutions.  The  following  section  will  try  to  answer  this  question 
by  bringing  out  the  process  whereby  liberalism,  as  both  a political  ideol- 
ogy and  an  institutional  format,  was  subjected  to  local  reinterpretations 
and  adaptations.  In  a more  general  sense,  these  local  ‘hybridizations’  can 
tell  us  a great  deal  about  the  transferability  of  a supposedly  unique  West- 
ern experience  to  societies  with  very  different  social  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. In  view  of  our  focus,  they  can  highlight  the  commonalities  and 
entanglements — regional  as  well  as  European — underlying  the  process  of 
political  modernization. 

The  liberal  method  of ‘domesticating’  liberalism  in  the  various  countries 
in  the  region  was  akin  to  discursive  expropriation:  by  indigenizing  essen- 
tial attributes  of  (Western)  civilization,  modernity  came  to  prefigure  as  a 
local  phenomenon.  Liberals  across  the  Balkans  sought  the  endorsement 
of  a modern  concept  of  the  state  and  legitimate  rule — a concept  they  had 
borrowed  from  abroad,  by  extracting  its  norms  from  the  archaic  commu- 
nitarian traditions  of  the  pre-modern  institutions  of  local  self-government, 
ancient  customs  and  the  collective  past.  As  an  eminent  student  of  nine- 
teenth-century Serbia  observed,  the  Serbian  liberals,  having  discovered 


i pad  srpske  ideje  [Belgrade:  SANU,  1994],  95).  Slobodan  Jovanovic  (1868-1958),  the  son  of 
Vladimir,  also  emphasized  the  strong  influence  of  English  parliamentarism  and  the  ideas 
of  the  French  Left  on  not  only  his  father  but  the  whole  first  generation  of  Serbian  liber- 
als. See  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Moji  savremenici  (Windsor,  Canada:  Avala,  1961-1962),  20-21, 
28-29,  53;  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Iz  istorije  i knjizevnosti,  vol.  1 (Belgrade:  BIGZ,  1991),  550. 
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little  foundation  for  Western-type’  modernity  in  their  contemporary  soci- 
eties, turned  to  national  history  in  “search  of  the  rudiments  of  the  West- 
ern liberal  institutions,  [presenting]  our  whole  democratic  movement  as 
the  return  of  our  people  to  its  historical  character.”55  Serbia’s  capacity  to 
exercise  political  modernity,  the  Serbian  liberals  contended,  resided  in  its 
traditional  representative  and  democratic  institutions.  It  was  these  insti- 
tutions, according  to  their  claim,  that  embodied  the  genuine  nature  of  the 
national  past.  The  liberals’  mission  was  to  bring  these  archaic  institutions 
back  to  life;  their  goal  was  to  show  that  they  were  the  bearers,  or  revivers, 
of  a more  authentic  tradition  than  the  one  of  the  ‘supreme  elder’  or  the 
class  of  privileged. 

It  was  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  the  chief  ideologist  of  Serbian  liberalism  and 
a personal  acquaintance  of  leading  English  liberals  like  William  Gladstone 
and  Richard  Cobden  (as  well  as  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  Alexander  Herzen 
and  Mikhail  Bakunin),  who  set  out  to  prove  the  Serbs’  age-old  and  inborn 
affinity  for  freedom  and  democracy.56  If,  throughout  their  history,  the 
Serbs  had  remained  “one  against  the  foreign  domination  and  any  sort 
of  domestic  oppression;  one  in  origin  and  language,  in  social  habits,  in 
national  feeling,  in  literature,  and  in  all  the  qualities  and  energies  which 
constitute  its  identity,”  it  was  because  they  were  drawing  on  the  "convic- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  all  men  and  nations  have  equal 
natural  rights,”  and  that  these  rights  were  "inviolable  under  any  circum- 
stances.” Jovanovic  elaborated  on  the  whole  set  of  popular  Serbian  insti- 
tutions, mores  and  traditions  that  nurtured  this  quintessential^  modern 
conviction. 

The  sentiment  of  the  national  freedom  and  independence,  which  is  indel- 
ibly engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  Serbs,  has  led  them  to  perpetuate  their 
fellow-feeling  by  a peculiar  institution,  such  as  Pobratimstvo.  It  is  a sacred 
union  between  the  Serbs  of  various  families,  founded  upon  a resolution  of 
reciprocal  self-sacrifice ...  in  struggling  for  national  and  human  liberty  and 
independence.  The  enlightenment  of  the  mass,  which  ought  to  result  from 


55  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Vlada  Milana  Obrenovica,  vol.  1 (Belgrade:  Geca  Kon,  1934),  44. 

56  The  liberal  theory  of  Serbian  history  was  most  fully  developed  by  Jovanovic  in  The 
Serbian  Nation  and  the  Eastern  Question,  published  first  in  English,  in  1863,  in  London, 
and  translated  and  published  the  same  year  in  Serbian  in  Novi  Sad  and  Belgrade.  In  the 
book’s  preface  Jovanovic  makes  explicit  his  intention:  “As  a Serb  I will  try  to  highlight  the 
maturity  of  the  Serbian  people  for  a close  bond  with  their  liberal  (free-thinking)  brethren 
as  this  maturity  is  reflected  in  the  Serbs'  history  and  political  life”:  “Srbski  narod  i istocno 
pitanje,”  in  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  Za  slobodu  i narod  (Novi  Sad,  1868),  54-90  (54),  cited  in 
Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  491. 
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the  equality  of  rights,  has  always  been  and  still  is  supported  among  the  Serbs 
by  the  traditional  institutions  of  the  Slava  and  the  Sabori . . .,  all  serving  to  a 
continual  exchange  of  ideas,  experiments  and  useful  knowledge 57 

This  deep-seated  sense  of  solidarity,  equity  and  accord  was  transferred 
from  kin  institutions  like  the  zadruga  (extended  family)  to  the  different 
levels  of  traditional  self-government,  whereby  “all  members  of  a rural 
community  or  a county  or  a district  or  the  whole  land  work  for  a common 
goal.”  The  main  incubator  for  democratic  citizenship,  and  a precursor  of 
the  modern  representative  government,  was  the  communal  assemblies. 
“The  municipal  and  local  self-government  is  derived  from  the  equality  of 
rights,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  democracy,”  noted  Jovanovic. 

The  traditional  municipal  institutions  of  the  Serbs  are  free.  In  its  relations 
with  the  state  the  Serbian  commune — Obshtina,  as  tradition  knows  it,  is 
entirely  independent . . . The  Serbian  national  assembly  in  its  traditional 
form  insures  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  equally  repre- 
sented, which  is  essential  in  a democracy.  To  be  better  understood  we  add 
that  the  national  assembly  in  its  form  of  the  traditional  and  sacred  institu- 
tion is  sovereign  with  a government  for  its  chief  officers,  so  as  to  preserve 

for  the  people  the  direct  control  of  their  own  destinies To  the  equality  of 

rights,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  spirit  and  incorporated  into  the  tradi- 
tional institutions  of  the  Serbs,  corresponds  the  equality  of  duties.58 

Consequently  the  Serbian  liberals’  aspiration  was  the  “free  arrangement 
of  our  state  institutions  in  a popular  and  democratic  spirit,  in  accordance 
with  the  historical  precepts . . . [which]  have  existed  for  centuries  in  the 
life  of  our  people.”59 

Constitutionalism  and  representative  government  were  thus  directly 
distilled  from  the  ancient  traditions  and  institutions  of  popular  democracy 
testifying  to  the  maturity  of  the  Serbs  for  modernity.  Individual  freedom 


57  Vladimir  Yovanovitch,  The  Emancipation  and  Unity  of  the  Serbian  Nation  or  the 
Regeneration  of  Eastern  Europe  by  the  Reconstitution  of  the  Nationalities  (Geneva:  H.  Georg; 
London:  Trilbner  & C°,  1871),  103-121. 

58  Ibid.  Jovanovic  was  not  the  only  liberal  who  argued  along  such  lines.  “The  Popular 
Assembly  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  institutions  in  the  Serbian  Principality.  It 
embodies  the  lawful  will  of  the  whole  Serbian  people,”  read  the  liberal  draft  of  the  National 
Assembly  Law  of  1858.  The  common  law  of  the  assembly,  claimed  its  author  Grujic,  was 
the  basis  of  all  institutions  in  the  country  and  a “requirement”  for  the  life  of  the  people: 
Zapisi  Jevrema  Grujica,  vol.  2,  99. 

59  Cited  in  Subotic,  Sricanje  slobode,  91.  Some  present-day  authors  maintain  that  in  this 
way  the  Serbian  liberals  had  “succeeded  in  reconciling  the  local  interests  (peasant  self-rule, 
communal  organization)  and  the  political  aspirations  of  the  peasant  population  with  the 
general  principles  of  parliamentarism  of  a Western  type”  (Batakovic,  Jevrem  Grujic,  129). 
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and  freedom  of  the  people,  equality  before  the  law  and  the  sense  of  solidar- 
ity and  association  were  not  values  alien  to  the  Serb.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  part  of  the  Serbian  past  and  were  preserved  as  ideals  by  the  ‘popular 
spirit’  throughout  the  ages  of  foreign  domination.  “The  old  or  the  genuine 
organization  of  the  Serbian  state  was  democratic,  i.e.  it  meant  that  the 
people  governed  themselves  on  the  basis  of  equality  before  the  law  and 
the  equal  rights  of  all  its  members,”  Jovanovic  argued.60  Everything  that 
was  undemocratic  and  autocratic  was  the  result  of  foreign  influence — 
Byzantine,  Turkish  or  Russian.  Two  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  this. 
First,  any  system  of  government  that  was  upholding  these  values — and 
liberalism  was  precisely  such  a system — meant  a return  to  an  authentic 
national  condition  to  be  brought  about  by  the  liberals  themselves:  “The 
United  Serbian  Youth  [the  main  organization  of  the  Serbian  liberals  set 
up  in  1866]  is  the  true  expression  of  the  public  national  spirit,  which  car- 
ries in  it  all  moral  bases  of  the  civic  virtues.”61  Second,  the  perennial  fight 
of  the  Serbs  against  foreign  occupants  was  a fight  of  democracy  against 
despotism.62 

The  key  concepts  and  historical  references  used  by  the  Bulgarian  liber- 
als around  the  same  time  were  remarkably  similar: 

The  Bulgarian  people,  by  its  nature  and  communal  institutions,  by  its  cus- 
toms and  recollections  of  the  past,  is  purely  and  sincerely  democratic;  the 
Bulgarians,  more  than  any  other  European  people,  are  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  castes  and  [all  kinds  of  social  inequality] . . . Among  them  there  exist  no 
such  hierarchies:  they  are  all  noble  or  all  estate-less  citizens,  but  first  and 
foremost — they  are  all  equal  since  all  are  Bulgarians,  the  sons  of  the  same 
fatherland.63 

In  the  1870  manifesto  of  the  Bulgarian  Revolutionary  Committee,  its 
leader,  Lyuben  Karavelov  (1835-1879),  argued  that  “[since]  the  Bulgar- 
ian people  is  a democratic  people . . . we  wish  to  see  in  our  fatherland  an 
elected  government  which  will  fulfill  the  will  of  the  people  itself.”64  As  in 
Serbia,  the  archaic  self-governing  commune  came  to  embody  not  only  the 
traditions  of  solidarity,  equality  and  fraternity  but,  remarkably,  developed 


60  Jovanovic,  Osnovi  snage,  50. 

61  Cited  in  Subotic,  Sricanje  slobode,  141-142. 

62  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  498. 

63  Ivan  Kasabov  in  Narodnost  2,  no.  14,  February  23, 1869. 

64  Cited  in  Planove  i programi  v natsionainoosvoboditeinoto  dvizhenie prez  Vazrazhdaneto, 
eds.  Georgi  Pletnyov,  Ivan  Stoyanov  (VelikoTarnovo:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo  Sv.  sv.  Kiril 
i Metodiy,  1994),  84. 
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forms  of  collective  and  individual  freedom  of  the  kind  that  ‘Europe’  was 
trying  hard  to  attain. 

But  how  surprised  our  readers  will  be  when  we  tell  them  that  that  for  which 
people  are  fighting  in  Europe  exists  among  us  whole,  complete  and  ready, 
awaiting  hands  and  minds  to  yield  the  desired  fruits  of  a fast  and  compre- 
hensive progress.  The  individual,  that  is  the  self-feeling,  which  has  always 
supplied  the  Bulgarian  with  an  independent  spirit,  is  so  strongly  developed 
among  us  as  to  have  no  match  in  any  other  Slavic  or  foreign  race.65 

Thus,  by  drawing  on  a genuine  liberal  model  avant  la  lettre,  the  ‘late- 
comers,’ like  the  Bulgarians,  could  skip  a few  evolutionary  ‘stages’  and  find 
themselves  ahead  of  the  forerunners. 

Similar  logic  underpinned  the  liberals’  version  of  the  idea  of  property. 
As  an  attribute  of  full  citizenship,  it  was  present  in  all  liberal  programs, 
yet  its  underpinnings  in  both  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  were  emphatically 
egalitarian. 

The  Serbs  are  so  deeply  penetrated  by  the  sentiments  of  equality  and  fra- 
ternity, as  never  to  be  reconciled  with  any  sort  of  unjust  and  hereditary 
distinctions  among  men.  Equality  is  materially  insured  among  the  Serbs  by 

respect  of  property Instead  of  a few  thousand  proprietors,  there  are  many 

hundred  thousand . . . and  all  sort  of  aristocratic  and  noble-man’s  privileges, 
which  might  serve  to  a concentration  of  fortunes  into  the  hands  of  a small 
number,  are  impossible  in  Serbia.  Wealth  is  in  general  equitably  distributed 
among  the  Serbs,  so  as  to  ensure  that  nobody  may  be  rich  enough  to  pur- 
chase another,  and  nobody  so  poor  as  to  sell  himself.  Pauperism  is  entirely 
unknown  in  Serbia . . . Every  Serb  delights  to  be  able  to  prove  that  “All  is 
ours,  all  is  narodsko”  [belonging  to  the  whole  of  the  nation].66 

During  the  debates  in  the  Bulgarian  Constitutional  Assembly,  when  they 
championed  the  unfettered  self-expression  of  the  people  and  opposed  any 
privileging  of  those  better  prepared  for  government,  the  liberals  cited  the 
classless  social  structure  and  ethos  of  the  Bulgarian  nation.  Thus  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria,  by  virtue  of  both  their  democratic  habits  and  traditional 
socioeconomic  structure  (a  massive  ‘peasant  middle  class’  of  sorts)  inher- 
ently averse  to  privilege  and  social  injustice,  were  avowed  to  be  organi- 
cally suited  for  the  norms  of  political  modernity. 

The  same  sensibilities  made  the  liberals  in  both  countries  strongly  sen- 
sitive to  the  facts  of  misery  and  degradation  of  the  poor  as  the  underside 


65  Petko  R.  Slaveykov,  “Gradovete  i selata  edni  za  drugi”  (1869),  in  Petko  R.  Slaveykov, 
Sachineniya  v osem  toma,  vol.  6 (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1980),  336. 

66  Jovanovic,  The  Emancipation  and  Unity. 
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of  free-market  capitalism,  which  they  had  encountered  either  directly 
during  their  stays  abroad  or  through  the  Western  critical  social  literature 
proliferating  at  the  time.  For  them  the  people  were  a natio,  a community 
of  blood  and  language,  not  a ‘plebs,’  a poor,  inferior  and  wretched  stratum 
of  society.  As  the  repository  of  national  history  and  identity,  its  institu- 
tions and  morality  had  to  be  preserved.  In  Serbia  it  was  the  zadruga  and 
the  social  ethos  it  nurtured  which  became  the  major  point  of  reference 
in  the  liberals’  social  philosophy.  That  this  ancient  communal  institution 
was  disintegrating  under  the  pressure  of  the  new  socioeconomic  environ- 
ment was  obvious  to  everyone.  Even  so,  the  Serbian  liberals  maintained, 
throughout  its  long  existence  it  had  imbued  the  Serb  with  a deep  sense 
of  solidarity  and  community,  which  at  the  same  time  harmonized  with 
the  idea  of  sabornost  cultivated  by  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  and  fus- 
ing community  of  faith,  love  and  individual  freedom.  All  this  preordained 
the  Serbs  to  pursue  and  sustain  social  harmony — a harmony  which  the 
free  capitalist  market  threatened  with  extinction.67  Between  solidarity, 
concord  and  freedom,  according  to  Jovanovic,  there  was  a close  link,  and 
“only  they  can  turn  a country  into  a paradise.”  Hence  the  liberals’  highly 
selective  attitude  to  Western  liberal  economic  thinking:  they  adopted  the 
positivist  principle  of  social  harmony  but  rejected  the  free-market  orienta- 
tion. Generally,  they  cast  doubt  on  the  universality  of  Western  economic 
reasoning  about  free  competition,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  in  favor 
of  the  ‘rich  nations’  but  also  because  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  were  different  and  changed  with  time.  As  Jovanovic  argued, 
“there  cannot  be  a common  model  of  economy,  just  as  there  cannot  be 
a dress  that  would  fit  everyone.  A baby-walker  and  an  old  man’s  crutch 
would  be  the  heaviest  chains  for  grown-up  and  healthy  people.”68 

In  the  political  language  of  liberal  nationalism  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria, 
therefore,  ‘liberal  ideas’  (and  modernity)  and  popular  (‘national’)  tradition 
were  not  mutually  exclusive.  How  much  actual  power  the  Serbian  and 
the  Bulgarian  liberals  were  ready  to  entrust  to  the  ‘democratic  instinct’ 
of  their  respective  peoples  will  be  discussed  later.  But  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that,  at  the  time  when  the  above  statements  were  made,  the  bulk 
of  the  liberals  genuinely  believed  in  their  peoples’  ‘special  proclivities’ 
for  democracy,  representative  government  and  social  harmony,  not  least 
because  many  among  them  did  not,  or  could  not,  distinguish  between 


67  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  328-329. 

68  Cited  in  ibid.,  330. 
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democracy  and  egalitarianism  or  political  representation  and  communi- 
tarian custom.  (Such  distinctions,  as  we  shall  see,  were  characteristic  of 
the  later,  more  elitist  generation  of  Balkan  liberals,  such  as  the  Bulgarian 
‘Conservatives’  and  the  Serbian  Progressives.)  Their  effort  to  prove  that 
representative  rule  was  the  true  national  tradition  and  that  their  program 
was  an  authentic  expression  of  the  national  spirit,  all  this  struggle  for  the 
‘mind  of  the  nation,’  was  in  fact  a struggle  to  legitimize  a modern  view  of 
power,  and  those  who  held  it,  through  tradition  and  patriarchal  custom. 
There  they  searched  for  concepts  that  could  energize  the  inert  peasant 
population  and  convince  their  co-nationals  not  only  to  accept  but  to  join 
their  movement.69 

Herein  lies  the  ambiguity  of  and  the  inherent  tension  in  Serbian  and 
Bulgarian  liberal  thought.  It  was  not  the  old  patriarchal  arrangement  pre- 
served by  the  ‘popular  spirit’  that  the  liberals  in  these  countries  wanted 
to  reinstall.  They  were  not  traditionalists  in  any  accepted  meaning  of  the 
term:  tradition  for  them  was  not  an  alternative  to  modernity,  not  even  a sui 
generis  alternative  modernity.  For  them  it  was  only  the  basis  from  which 
the  viable  institutions  and  guiding  principles  of  the  nation-states  could 
evolve.  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  liberalisms,  like  Romanian  liberalism,  were 
instances  of  what  a later-day  observer  called  the  “modernism  of  underde- 
velopment”: through  a synthesis  between  tradition  and  modernity,  liber- 
als hoped  to  ‘condense’  the  historical  time  needed  for  the  implantation  of 
modern  forms  of  social  organization,  economic  and  political  freedom  in 
particular,  and  most  of  all  the  nation-state.70  The  search  for  such  a synthe- 
sis distinguished  the  mid-nineteenth  century  liberals  from  the  romantic- 
conservative  Slavophiles,  who  criticized  modernity  precisely  because  they 
deemed  it  incompatible  with  the  Slavs’  spiritual  and  social  experience.  It 
also  distinguished  them  from  the  next,  post-revivalist  generation  of  liber- 
als, who  regarded  it  as  a romantic  delusion  to  assert  that  by  introducing 
parliamentarism  the  nation  was  simply  returning  to  its  roots.  “By  fusing 
Westernism  and  nationalism,  the  liberals  professed  their  faith  in  both 
Western  education  and  national  history,  modern  European  democracy 


69  Stokes,  Legitimacy  through  Liberalism,  xiii-xiv,  195,  passim.  Years  later  V.  Jovanovic 
justified  this  national  romanticism — the  exaltation  of  the  Serbian  past  and  the  stress  on 
the  virtues  of  the  patriarchal-collectivist  life  of  the  Serbian  village — with  the  need  to  bol- 
ster national  self-awareness:  “If  we  wanted  to  become  part  of  the  great  national  movement 
that  then  pervaded  Europe,  we  had  to  awaken  our  people — a dormant  people  had  noth- 
ing to  hope  for.”  (Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Moji  savremenici — Vladimir  Jovanovic  [Windsor, 
Canada:  Avala,  1961],  32). 

70  Subotic,  Sricanje  slobode,  156. 
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and  ancient  Slav  patriarchal  order.  In  their  program,  democratic  rational- 
ism and  romantic  conservatism  were  knit  together.”71  The  liberal  national- 
ists of  the  nineteenth-century  Balkans  could  thus  legitimate  their  project 
as  universal  and  rational  (that  is,  ‘European’  and  modern)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  local  and  ‘patrimonial,’  drawing  upon  the  intrinsic  social  and 
psychological  characteristics  of  the  community,  on  the  other. 

Despite  their  divergent  social  profile,  the  Romanian  liberals  were  just 
as  eager  to  trace  the  fundamental  liberal  principles  back  not  to  the  West- 
ern canon  of  ideas,  from  where  they  were  actually  taken,  but  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  values  of  the  national  past.  For  as  the  leading  Moldavian  liberal, 
Michail  Kagalniceanu,  pointed  out,  “The  real  civilization  is  the  one  that 
derives  from  our  bosom,  by  reforming  and  improving  the  institutions  of 
the  past  with  the  ideas  and  successes  of  the  present.”72 

In  his  aforementioned  “The  Course  of  Revolution  in  the  History  of  the 
Romanians”  (1850),  Nicolae  Balcescu  set  out  to  prove  that,  first,  revolution 
sprang  from  the  Romanian  historical  tradition  and,  second,  the  Roma- 
nians’ inherent  love  for  liberty  was  part  and  parcel  of  their  world  mis- 
sion. For  eighteen  centuries,  he  wrote,  “the  Romanian  nation . . . has  been 
moving  forward,  changing  and  fighting  ceaselessly . . . for  the  accomplish- 
ment, both  within  and  through  all  of  mankind,  of  justice  and  brother- 
hood, those  two  essential  pillars  of  absolute  and  perfect  order,  of  God’s 
order.”  The  Romanian  peasant’s  pre-modern  democratic  traditions  and 
his  ancient  freedom  prescribed  Romania’s  road  to  political  emancipation 
(or,  in  Balcescu’s  terms,  democratization)  and  national  integration  on  the 
basis  of  equality  of  rights  (or  abolition  of  what  he  called  the  “servitude  of 
the  masses”).  As  a result,  the  national  revolution  was  presented  as  both 
progressive  and  a return  to  the  national  traditions.73  Dumitru  Bratianu 
(1818-1892),  another  radical-liberal  of  the  1848  generation,  wrote  in  1851 
in  the  same  vein: 

For  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  we  have  been  suffering,  laboring  and  fighting 
in  silence,  without  forgetting  for  a moment  that  we  are  entitled  to  represent 
in  Eastern  Europe  the  idea  of  individual  freedom  and  collective  progress, 
which  make  us  Europeans  and  real  forebears  of  humanism,  that  we  are  the 
vanguard  of  the  Graeco-Latin  race . . . Never,  not  even  in  our  most  inauspi- 
cious days,  have  we  been  shaken  in  our  vocation  to  humanity.74 


71  Jovanovic,  Vlada  Milana  Obrenovica,  I,  44-45. 

72  Cited  in  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizatiei,  122. 

73  Balcescu,  Mersul  revolupei  in  istoria  romanilor,  467. 

74  Georgescu,  Istoria  ideilor  politice  romane§ti,  79-80.  Cf.  Lucian  Boia,  History  and  Myth 
in  Romanian  Consciousness  (Budapest:  Central  European  University  Press,  2001),  45-46, 
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Thus,  from  being  disciples  of  the  West,  the  Romanians  turned  into  its 
defenders  and,  finally,  its  forebears.  Once  the  guardians  of  Christian 
Europe,  now  they  stood  as  the  guardians  of  democratic  Europe,  progeni- 
tors of  the  European  civilization  in  the  East,  a European  model  for  the 
other  Balkan  nations  that  had  set  out  on  the  road  to  their  revival. 

Even  pragmatic  politicians,  such  as  the  liberal  leader  and  prime  min- 
ister Ion  C.  Bratianu,  saw  themselves  compelled  to  frequently  and  pas- 
sionately refer  to  a certain  primordial,  continuous  model  shaped  by  the 
Romanian  past  in  order  to  excavate  from  it  the  elements  of  the  liberal 
doctrine.  The  Romans  who  had  settled  in  ancient  Dacia,  Bratianu  affirmed, 
had  kept  the  republican  spirit  alive.  Much  like  the  emigrant  English  Puri- 
tans, “the  democratic  and  freedom-loving  population  of  Italy,  in  order  to 
free  itself  from  the  fiscal  yoke,  from  the  abuses  of  the  privileged,  and  from 
the  threats  that  it  would  lose  its  land,  took  up  a plough  in  one  hand  and 
a sword  in  the  other  and  set  out  to  raise  the  pillar  of  liberty  in  a new 
land,  a young  and  strong  land,  away  from  the  stinking  air  of  despotism.” 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  new  Roman  colonies  that  “democratic  tradi- 
tions were  kept  up  sacred  and  pure.”  The  Romanian  nation  thus  “not  only 
has  its  mind  and  spirit  ready  for  democracy . . . [it]  has  continuously  car- 
ried [democracy]  in  its  heart  and  customs.”75  Nicolae  Balcescu  described 
Romanian  medieval  society  as  built  upon  democratic  and  egalitarian  prin- 
ciples: the  Romanian  nation,  according  to  him,  rested  upon  the  ancient 
triad  of  boyars,  peasants  and  soldiers,  each  of  which  was  endowed  with 
the  right  to  property  and  to  carry  arms.76  As  for  the  representative  institu- 
tions, argued  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  it  should  be  remembered  that  “Romania  has 
its  own  past,  and  while  other  states  were  under  the  sway  of  despotism, 
here  we  had  a regime . . . [which  was]  all  too  liberal  and,  one  may  say, 
parliamentary.”  The  revolution  in  this  sense  was  fought  not  for  abstract 
human  rights,  but  for  the  restoration  of  a pre-existing  tradition,  which, 
albeit  suppressed,  had  been  latent  in  Romania  for  eighteen  centuries. 
Even  specific  legal  acts,  such  as  the  law  on  the  local  government,  were 
advertised  as  the  revival  of  an  old  Roman  tradition — “one  of  our  ancient 


49-50.  Critical  historians  such  as  M.  Kogalniceanu  were  no  more  immune  from  tempta- 
tion to  look  for  a privileged  position  of  Romania  in  European  history. 

75  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  Acte  §i  cuvintari,  vol.  1,  part  1 (Bucharest:  Cartea  Romaneasca,  1938), 
21-22. 

76  Nicolae  Balcescu,  Romanii  sub  Mihai  Voda  Viteazul  (Ia§i:  Junimea,  1988),  14. 
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institutions” — that  had  been  “salvaging”  Romanians  for  centuries  until 
“foreign  rulers  came  and  destroyed  it.”77 

This  train  of  thought  could  have  fit  nicely  into  some  of  Vladimir 
Jovanovic’s  treatises  on  the  organic  democratism  of  the  Serbs.  Once 
more,  here  was  a line  of  argument  aimed  at  indigenizing  the  exogenous 
(democratism  in  particular)  and  legitimating  a modern  concept  of  the 
state  by  way  of  tradition  and  ancient  custom.  What  the  liberals  meant  by 
tradition  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  experience  bequeathed  by  centuries 
of  political  decline;  they  meant  the  Romanians’  original  ethnic  essence, 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  ‘democratic  institutions’  of  medieval  Romania 
could  be  built. 

The  liberal  solution,  therefore — the  one  that  was  closer  than  any  other 
to  the  Western  bourgeois  model — “was  presented,  almost  point  by  point 
as  the  re-actualization  of  a transfigured  past”  that  ended  with  the  late 
Middle  Ages  and  the  subjection  of  the  ‘nation’  to  a (corrupting)  foreign 
rule.78  But  the  Romanian  liberals’  inflated  invention  and  redefinition  of 
the  national  traditions  and  collective  moral  core,  much  like  that  of  the 
Serbian  and  the  Bulgarian  liberals,  did  not  serve  to  celebrate  an  indigenist 
project.  It  was  meant  to  bring  their  societies  closer  to  the  West  and  be 
accepted  as  equal  members  of  the  European  family  of  states.  By  claiming 
continuity  with  ancient  freedom,  Romania  came  to  stand  out  as  a strong- 
hold ofWestern  civilization  and  democratic  political  culture.  The  national 
history  of  the  last  few  centuries  had  been  an  aberration,  a historical  acci- 
dent, whose  elimination  would  bring  their  country  to  where  it  naturally 
belonged.  For  this  was  a case  not  of  borrowing  but  of  the  reunion  of  two 
similar  structures  that  shared  the  same  European  origin.  This  tradition, 
located  in  ancient  and  medieval  times,  was  not  a victim  of  modernization 
but  rather  its  starting  point  and  fertile  base.79 

Political  liberalism  everywhere  in  the  Balkans  was  a hybrid  ofWestern 
prototypes  and  indigenous  romantic  populism  drawing  upon  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  tradition  of  popular  democracy.80  In  order  to  gain  legitimacy 
and  support,  the  liberal  nation-state  had  to  develop  naturally  from  the  true 
but  long-suppressed  essence  of  the  national  past.  History  in  that  scheme 


77  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  Acte  §i  cuvtntari,  vol.  8 (Bucharest:  Cartea  Romaneasca,  1941),  178; 
vol.  4 (Bucharest:  Cartea  Romaneasca,  1932),  31. 

78  Boia,  History  and  Myth.,  46. 

79  Georgescu,  Istoria  ideilor  politice  romanesti,  84-85.  For  more  on  the  legitimizing 
functions  of  the  Romanian  liberals’  references  to  a “liberal-democratic”  historical  tradi- 
tion, see  Mishkova,  Prisposobiavane  na  svobodata,  131-141. 

80  Stokes,  Legitimacy  through  Liberalism,  passim. 
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was  consigned  two  crucial  tasks:  to  provide  testimony  that,  despite  all 
obstacles,  successful  modernization  was  possible;  and  to  propel  national 
integration — a major  goal  (and  a problem)  for  the  liberals  ever  since  1848. 
History  thus  became  the  continuous  presence  of  liberal  politics.81  It  might 
appear  paradoxical  at  brst  sight  that  such  imperative  references  to  the 
past  were  made  by  those  who  sought  to  break  away  from  it.  But  in  fact, 
for  the  liberals  this  past,  and  the  interest  in  history  generally,  was  called 
upon  to  serve  a present-  and  future-oriented  goal:  to  supply  a historical 
model  that  was  attuned  to  the  necessities  and  ideals  of  the  present  and 
which  showed  the  nation’s  ability  to  progress  and  modernize.  Their  rever- 
ence for  and  the  role  they  assigned  to  the  archaic  institutions,  therefore, 
was  not  a past-  but  a future-oriented  utopianism. 

This  double  function  of  history — on  the  one  hand,  to  assert  cultural 
and  institutional  continuity  and  provide  insight  into  the  national  charac- 
ter and,  on  the  other,  to  chart  the  way  to  the  future — is  nicely  captured 
by  Mihail  Kogalniceanu: 

Let  our  guiding  book  be  Romanian  history,  let  it  be  the  palladium  of  our 
nationality.  Through  it  we  are  going  to  leam  what  we  did  and  what  we  have 
to  do,  through  it  we  are  going  to  see  our  future,  through  it  we  are  becom- 
ing Romanians.  Because  history  is  the  measure  which  helps  to  differenti- 
ate which  nation  is  progressing  and  which  is  lagging  behind.  Therefore  ask 
history  and  you  will  leam  who  we  are,  where  we  come  from  and  where  we 
are  going.82 

Petko  R.  Slaveykov  displayed  the  same  attitude  when  stating  that  “with- 
out historical  knowledge  there  is  no  national  consciousness,  no  national 
feeling,  no  national  pride,  without  them  everything  remains  dead  and 
deaf,”  but  also  adding,  “only  where  there  is  development  is  there  history.”83 
This  is  how  the  apparent  paradox  of  embedding  the  (revolutionizing)  lib- 
eral nationalist  discourse  in  historical-institutional  continuity  (even  in 
cases  where  the  state  tradition  was  fully  obliterated,  as  in  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia)  becomes  conceivable.  The  future-oriented  past  made  it  possible 
for  the  Balkan  liberals  to  legitimate  the  need  for  change  in  the  present  by 


81  Barbu  and  Preda,  Building  the  State  from  the  Roof  Down,  380. 

82  Cited  in  Monica  Baar,  Historians  and  Nationalism:  East-Central  Europe  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press)  55. 

83  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  6,  27,  232.  That  history  served  to  not  only  sustain 
national  memory  but  chart  the  “craved”  national  space — another  of  its  future-oriented 
aspects — can  be  confirmed  by  the  writings  of  Balcescu,  Kogalniceanu,  Slaveykov,  Miletic, 
Polit-Desancic  and  many  other  national  liberals. 
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claiming  to  be  restoring  the  normative  ancient  tradition,  and  to  portray 
the  movement  toward  modernity  as  a reconstitution  of  the  original  values 
of  society. 

The  actual  possibility  of  a synthesis  between  tradition  and  modernity 
in  the  way  proposed  by  the  nineteenth-century  Balkan  liberals  poses  a 
number  of  interesting  questions  which  cannot  be  adequately  resolved 
here.  However,  one  aspect — the  revolutionary  role  assigned  to  ‘political 
ideals’ — should  be  mentioned,  since  it  highlights  the  rationalist-positivist 
logic  that  led  them  to  envisage  such  a possibility  in  the  first  place,  and 
since  it  constituted  a central  issue  of  contention  between  the  radical  and 
the  moderate  strands.  It  was  perhaps  most  clearly  articulated  by  the  Roma- 
nian liberals,  whose  selection  of  historical  references  and  precedents  was 
led  by  an  aspiration  for  recreating  and  ‘reviving’  an  essentially  modern 
context  synchronic  with  the  Western  European  one.  Their  entire  ideol- 
ogy and  politics  proceeded  from  the  conviction  that  any  profound  pro- 
gressive change,  above  all,  modernization  in  general,  in  ‘young  nations’ 
could  unfold  in  one  direction  only:  from  the  idea  towards  the  reality,  from 
form  towards  substance,  from  the  elite  towards  the  mass  of  the  people. 
When  conservative  leader  Petre  P.  Carp  expressed  in  detail  his  regret  that 
“democratization  in  this  country  takes  place  top  down  instead  of  bottom 
up,”  one  of  the  liberals’  chief  figures  and  a former  1848-er,  Constantin 
A.  Rosetti  (1816-1885),  replied:  “During  my  whole  life  I have  been  saying 
and  shall  say  again  that  revolutions  should  take  place  top  down,  and  not 
bottom  up.”84  The  sweeping  modernization  of  the  political  sphere,  which 
had  started  in  all  three  Balkan  countries  with  the  adoption  and  imple- 
mentation of  new  legislative  norms,  followed  a correspondingly  crude 
but  lucid  syllogism:  first  and  foremost,  necessarily,  must  be  the  building 
of  the  modern  state  and  institutional  forms  which,  in  turn  and  through 
conscious  policies,  should  ‘educate’  and  transform  society.  ‘Tradition,’  or 
rather  its  instrumentalization,  was  bound  to  play  a key  role  in  the  process; 
it  resembled  not  so  much  an  invention,  but  a revaluation  or  novel  com- 
bination of  existing  social  forms  by  endowing  them  with  a new  meaning. 

To  be  sure,  the  indigenizing  of  ‘freedom’  as  a traditional,  pre-modern 
phenomenon  was  not  a Balkan  specialty.  The  nineteenth-century  histori- 
ans among  the  French  ‘doctrinaires’  and  the  British  Whigs  had  searched 
for  the  original  source  of  freedom  and  equality  amidst  the  tribes  inhab- 
iting the  German  and  Frankish  forests,  thus  cultivating  the  belief  that 


84  Cited  in  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizatiei,  149. 
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liberalism  and  its  institutions  were  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Western  histor- 
ical experience  and  view  of  the  world.  According  to  Gale  Stokes,  Vladimir 
Jovanovic  modeled  his  interpretation  of  Serbian  history — a model  which 
was  adopted  and  developed  further  by  other  liberal  intellectuals — on  the 
Whig  theory  of  English  history.  In  more  recent  studies  on  nineteenth- 
century  Serbian  liberalism,  this  opinion  has  been  echoed.85  Considering 
Jovanovic’s  close  acquaintance  with  the  British  liberal  tradition,  including 
in  historiography,  this  opinion  appears  plausible.  But  the  fact  that  similar 
theories  emerged  in  contexts  with  dissimilar  historical  legacies  and  liberal 
models,  like  those  of  the  Romanians  and  the  Bulgarians,  seems  instead  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  a common  dilemma  emanating  from  these  soci- 
eties’ initial  wide-ranging  encounter  with  modernity,  which  forced  the 
liberal  revolutionaries  to  translate  and  adapt  the  ‘imported’  modernity  in 
the  aforementioned  way.  For  a political  program  to  command  plausibility 
and  legitimacy,  Quentin  Skinner  tells  us,  it  should  fit  in  the  “prevailing 
morality”  of  the  society.  “However  revolutionary  the  ideologist  may  be,  he 
will  nevertheless  be  committed,  once  he  has  accepted  the  need  to  legiti- 
mate his  behavior,  to  attempting  to  show  that  some  of  the  existing  range 
of  favorable  evaluative-descriptive  terms  can  somehow  be  applied  as  apt 
descriptions  of  his  own  apparently  untoward  actions.  Every  revolutionary 
is  to  this  extent  obliged  to  march  backward  into  battle.”86 

In  all  three  cases  the  Janus-face  of  the  official  liberal  doctrines  and  praxis 
was  obvious.  While  presiding  over  a massive  import  of  ‘inorganic’  foreign 
institutions  that  destroyed  the  traditional  rural  cultures,  the  liberals  in 
Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Romania  sought  to  carve  out  ‘normative  national 
pasts’  from  the  pre-modern  symbolic  world  of  the  ‘national’  peasantry. 
On  the  one  hand,  Balkan  liberals  agreed  that  modernity  had  no  alterna- 
tive; on  the  other,  modernity  was  allegedly  foreshadowed  in  a variety  of 
early  local  traditions.  In  the  ensuing  uneasy  ‘negotiation’  between  these 
two  positions,  liberal  political  discourse  fused  with  nationalist  symbolic 
language,  and  the  modernization  project  with  organicist  elements.  This 
fusion  would  open  the  door  to  re-interpreting  key  liberal  concepts  in  ways 
that  often  made  them  potentially  more  nationalist  than  liberal. 


85  Stokes,  Legitimacy  through  Liberalism,  57-58;  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  498-499. 

86  Quentin  Skinner,  “Some  Problems  in  the  Analysis  of  Political  Thought  and  Action,” 
Political  Theory  2 (1974):  295-296  (italics  added). 
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A Battlefield  of  Ideals 

In  nineteenth-century  Europe  rationality,  liberty,  individuality,  controlled 
power  and  progress  were  core  liberal  values  that  conferred  political  iden- 
tity on  their  adherents.  But,  as  Michael  Freeden  has  argued,  they  came 
in  various  internal  combinations  and  proportions,  while  adjacent  and 
peripheral  concepts,  ideas  and  practices  gave  specific  meanings  to  these 
core  concepts.  “The  struggle  among  the  liberal  contenders  and  pretenders 
is  over  the  legitimacy  of  one  conceptual  combination  as  against  another. 
It  is  a battle  for  monopolizing  liberal  political  language,  enacted  both  in 
the  arenas  of  national  and  international  politics  and  in  the  campuses  of 
political  philosophers.”87 

Continuities  and  Novelties 

Arguably,  generational  shifts  played  a significant  role  in  such  rivalries. 
The  political  ‘appeals’  of  Constantin  A.  Rosetti  immediately  after  the  1848 
revolution,  seeking  to  fuse  the  natural  right  of  the  individual  to  liberty 
and  equality  with  a notion  of  the  ‘people’  a la  Jules  Michelet,  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  Risorgimento  type  of  national-democratic  liberalism  that 
came  to  prevail  in  the  1830s  and  1840s.  “God  created  everybody  in  His 

likeness.  Every  man  was  born  free Every  human  being  is  entitled  to  the 

same  rights  and  claims,”  Rosetti  maintained  while  making,  in  the  same 
stroke,  an  argumentum  ad  populum : “Even  the  most  enlightened  person- 
alities are  doomed  to  inertia  and  sterility  unless  they  merge  completely 

with  the  people “What  are  the  people? — Nothing.  What  do  they  have 

to  become? — Everything.”88  In  the  discourse  of  the  1848-ers,  individual 
freedom  was  typically  veiled  in  nationalist  messianism  and  populism.  It 
was,  at  the  same  time,  vitally  connected  to  the  necessity  and  inevitabil- 
ity of  progress,  where  the  direction  of  the  Zeitgeist  and  the  will  of  divine 
providence  frequently  coalesced.  For  Nicolae  Balcescu,  revolution  was  “a 
natural,  necessary,  foreseen  historical  evolution  of  the  providential  move- 
ment that  takes  the  Romanian  nation,  together  with  all  of  mankind,  on 
the  infinite  path  of  progressive,  regular  development,  towards  the  highest 
goal  that  God  hides  from  us  and  where  He  awaits  us.”89 


87  Freeden,  “European  Liberalisms,”  12-13. 

88  Constantin  A.  Rosetti,  “Apel  la  toate  partidele”  (1850),  cited  in  C.  A.  Rosetti,  Gindi- 
torul,  Omul,  ed.  Radu  Pantazi  (Bucharest:  Editura  Politica,  1969),  157,  168,  208.  Cf.  Jules 
Michelet,  Le  Peuple  (Paris:  GF  Flammarion,  1974;  first  published  1846). 

89  Balcescu,  Mersul  revolujiei  in  istoria  romanilor,  467. 
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Remarkably,  the  positivist  generation  of  Balkan  national-liberal  revo- 
lutionaries did  not  break  off  this  ‘populist  romance.’  The  followers  of 
S.  Miletic,  V.  Jovanovic,  I.C.  Bratianu  and  L.  Karavelov  continued  to  cher- 
ish the  romantic  vision  of  the  metaphysically  complete,  ‘accomplished’ 
nation  which  their  revolutionary  ideology  was  calling  from  the  ‘world  of 
the  shadows’  and  which  they  regarded  as  intrinsic  to  humanism  and  prog- 
ress. Personal  perfection  and  the  advancement  of  society,  they  asserted, 
were  inextricably  linked  with  the  nation.  For  Vladimir  Jovanovic  nation- 
ality was  “a  stage  in  the  approaching  of  universal  brotherhood,”  while 
national  freedom  and  advancement  were  “freedom  and  advancement  for 
the  whole  humanity.”90  Ion  C.  Bratianu  saw  nationality  as  a “sine  qua  non 
for  the  civilizing  [of  Eastern  Europe],”  a “natural  and  constitutive  element 
of  humankind,  and  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  its  development.”91 

This  combined  faith  in  nation,  freedom  and  progress  was  now  under- 
written by  a faith  in  science  or,  as  a student  of  Serbian  liberalism  put 
it,  the  faith  in  “the  nation  capable  of  political  freedom  with  the  help  and 
the  application  of  science .”92  The  emblematic  motto  of  the  Omladina 
(the  Serbian  Youth  movement)  was  “from  education  towards  freedom.” 
For  Karavelov,  Jovanovic  and  many  other  Young  Serbs  and  Bulgarians, 
“spreading  science  among  the  people”  was  indispensable  for  the  creation 
of  a free  democratic  society,  which  they  saw  as  the  only  one  capable  of 
progressing  toward  European  civilization  and  ensuring  the  prosperity  of 
all  its  members.  And  since  no  sharp  distinction  was  drawn  between  sci- 
ence and  ideology,  "no  difference  was  made  between  political  ideals  and 
scientific  truths:  what  was  rational  in  the  political  ideals  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  scientific  truth.”93  The  Balkan  liberals’  national  and  politi- 
cal optimism — their  trust  in  the  applicability  and  viability  of  the  liberal 
values  and  structures — rested  on  their  scientism. 

Many  of  these  themes  are  easy  to  place  into  a broader  intellectual  and 
political  setting  which  bridged  not  only  the  romantic  and  the  positivist 
liberal  strains  but  also  these  two  generations  of  defiant  Balkan  nation- 
alists. The  liberal-democratic  thought  and  revolutionary  practice  of  the 


90  Yovanovitch,  The  Emancipation  and  Unity  of  the  Serbian  Nation,  124. 

91  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  “Naponaiitatea”  (1853),  in  Gindirea  romaneasca  in  epoca  pa§optista, 
1830-1860,  part  1,  eds.  Paul  Cornea  and  Mihai  Zamfir  (Bucharest:  Editura  pentru  Literatura, 
1969),  472. 

92  Subotic,  Sricanje  siobode,  146. 

93  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  “Vladimir  Jovanovic,”  in  Jovanovic,  Moji  savremenici,  20-21, 
cited  in  Dusan  Batakovic,  “Vladimir  Jovanovic — apostol  liberalizma  u Srbiji,”  in  Liberalna 
misao,  156. 
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‘Young  Europe’  movements  supplied  the  characteristic  ideological  and 
organizational  coordinates  of  this  markedly  transnational  milieu.  Mazzini, 
emblematically,  argued  that  liberal  rights  became  accessible  only  when 
the  (ethno-cultural)  nation  was  granted  democratic  internal  organiza- 
tion— “the  only  logical  and  truly  legitimate  form  of  Government”  in  mod- 
ern times.94  The  Young  movements  thus  tried  to  strike  a balance  between 
liberal  commitment  to  universal  basic  rights  and  the  humans’  innate  need 
to  unite  on  the  basis  of  “language,  territory  and  ethnicity.”  Universal  aspi- 
rations toward  human  freedom,  equality  and  international  peace  could 
best  be  realized  through  independent  nation-states  endowed  with  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

This  set  of  ideas  provided  a common  frame  of  reference  for  the  post- 
1848  generation  of  Balkan  national  liberals  and  the  basis  for  their  practical 
collaboration  within  the  Young  Europe’  network  and  between  them- 
selves. The  collaboration  in  question,  as  underlying  or  adding  to  the  ideo- 
logical connections  to  be  discussed  later,  was  a characteristic  feature  of 
the  democratic  national  movements  in  the  1850s  and  the  1860s  that  were 
set  upon  overturning  the  post-1849  status  quo.  It  was  most  conspicuous 
and  consequential  between  the  Serbian  and  the  Bulgarian  revolution- 
ary liberal  leaders,  particularly  Lyuben  Karavelov,  Svetozar  Miletic  and, 
to  a somewhat  lesser  extent,  Vladimir  Jovanovic.  Karavelov  was  in  fact  a 
member  of  the  Omladina  and  the  living  link  between  Miletic’s  National 
Liberal  Party  and  the  Bulgarian  Secret  Revolutionary  Committee  located 
in  Bucharest  and  founded  by  Karavelov  himself.  Due  to  the  relatively  lax 
political  climate,  especially  after  the  liberals  came  close  to  power  in  1866, 
the  Romanian  principalities  served  as  the  base  and  springboard  for  the 
subversive  actions  of  the  Bulgarian  nationalists — revivalists  and  revo- 
lutionaries alike.  But,  similar  to  the  connections  between  the  Serbian 
and  the  Romanian  national-liberal  movements  in  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
the  Bulgarian-Romanian  relationship,  despite  ideological  affinity,  practi- 
cal support  and  programmatic  similarities,  did  not  evolve  into  as  strong 
an  interaction  and  exchanges  as  those  which  came  to  characterize  the 
Bulgarian-Serbian  liaison — a fact  that  also  shows  on  the  level  of  liberal 
doctrine,  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  Slav  solidarity,  anti-elitism  and  direct 
exposure  to  the  perils  of  the  Eastern  question  seem  to  account  variably  for 


94  Stefano  Recchia  and  Nadia  Urbinati,  eds.,  A Cosmopolitanism  of  Nations:  Giuseppe 
Mazzini’s  Writings  on  Democracy,  Nation  Building,  and  International  Relations  (Princeton, 
NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  2009),  97. 
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this  difference.  It  is  noteworthy  at  the  same  time  that  Serbian  liberalism 
in  Austria-Hungary  and  in  the  ‘mother  state’  was  largely  a unified  project 
unfolding  around  common  themes  and  geared  toward  common  goals — 
much  more  so  than  Romanian  liberalism,  marked  as  it  was  by  consider- 
able historical  and  sociocultural  differences  between  the  ‘Old  Kingdom’ 
and  Transylvania.  The  largest  nationalist  organization  of  the  Serbs  from 
the  two  sides  of  the  border,  the  Omladina,  was  controlled  by  the  liber- 
als. This  personal  and  ideational  entanglement  peaked  between  1864  and 
1869,  when  many  exiled  liberals  from  the  Serbian  principality  found  ref- 
uge in  southern  Hungary.  Until  the  late  1860s  all  these  movements,  more- 
over, participated  in  Mazzini’s  broad  international  revolutionary  network 
and  thus  in  the  transfer  of  ideas  and  policies.  Predictably,  all  these  rela- 
tionships had  multifaceted  ideological  and  organizational  effects  but — 
most  importantly  perhaps — they  helped  temporarily  obscure  the  tensions 
inherent  in  the  belief  that  democratic  nation-states  could  eliminate  con- 
flict between  them. 

Such  continuities  notwithstanding,  there  were  also  important  differ- 
ences between  the  early  national-romantic  Balkan  liberalism  and  the  one 
that  followed  it.  When  making  plans  for  social  transformation,  the  pre- 
1848  liberals  referred  to  universal  human  nature,  so  for  them  the  problem 
was  how  to  apply  the  terminology  of  modern  Western  European  politi- 
cal thought  to  the  very  different  social  structures  that  characterized  their 
societies.  The  gravest  challenge  they  saw  themselves  facing  was  that  of 
convincing  the  ‘people’  of  the  necessity  for  political  emancipation  and 
mobilizing  them  toward  its  achievement.  The  next  revolutionary  genera- 
tion, less  enchanted  by  the  image  of  the  abstract  individual  and  more 
skeptical  of  the  viability  of  supranational  ‘natural  rights,’  based  its  model 
of  development  on  autochthonous  traditions.  This  implied  not  only  rein- 
terpretations of  history  and  reconfigurations  of  tradition  of  the  kind  dis- 
cussed above,  but  important  shifts  in  the  political  vocabulary  or,  more 
properly,  its  semantics.  These  shifts  drew  inspiration  from  other  strains  of 
European  thought  and  other  liberal  thinkers,  foremost  among  whom  were 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Benjamin 
Constant,  as  well  as  Auguste  Comte,  Charles  Darwin,  John  William  Draper 
and  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

“Inner"  and  “Outer"  Freedom.  Individual  and  Collective  Rights 

A common  feature  of  post-1848  Balkan  liberalisms,  and  one  that  spear- 
headed the  liberals’  battle  to  monopolize  political  language,  was  the 
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coupling  of  liberal-democratic  domestic  order  (“inner  freedom”)  and 
national  independence  (“outer  freedom”),  of  individual  and  national 
liberty.  “Personal  freedom  and  popular  freedom”  was  a common  expres- 
sion in  Karavelov’s  and  many  other  Bulgarian  liberals’  vocabulary.  The 
connection  was  evocatively  captured  by  V.  Jovanovic:  “Freedom  is  what 
makes  man  a human  being;  freedom  is  a natural  and  eternal  right  of 
man . . . personal,  economic  and  political  freedom,  external  freedom  and 
national  independence . . .”95  Drawing  on  the  theory  of  natural  law  each 
nationality  was  entitled  to  the  ‘natural  right’  of  a sovereign  state:  “all  men 
are  created  equal,  all  men  and  nations  have  equal  natural  rights,  and  a 
nation’s  right  to  a separate  and  independent  existence  is  inviolable  under 
any  circumstances.”96  The  implementation  of  this  right,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  necessary  condition  for  the  implementation  of  the  liberal  idea  of 
freedom  and  releasing  the  full  potential  of  each  nation  (and  thus  of  man- 
kind). “All  that  is  holy,  dear  and  necessary  for  a single  person,”  Karavelov 
wrote,  “is  also  necessary  and  essential  for  an  entire  nation.  Only  a nation 
possessing  external  and  internal  freedom,  that  is  political  independence 
and  spiritual  independence,  can  live  and  progress.”97 

The  realization  of  this  ‘right,’  however,  was  not  enough.  “But  we  have 
to  take  care  of  constitutional  freedom  as  well;  the  latter  is  the  same  lode- 
star for  us  as  nationality  is;  we  will  not  want  to  ensure  our  nationality  at 
the  expense  of  liberty . . . We  are  Serbs  and  citizens,”  Miletic  explained.98 
Where  the  government  was  representative  of  and  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  sovereign  people,  where  monarchic  power  was  limited  and  personal 
rights  and  freedoms  were  safeguarded — only  there  was  the  state  "inter- 
nally free.”  For  Karavelov,  on  the  other  hand,  inner  freedom  implied  not 
only  controlled  power  and  liberal  institutions  but  the  entitlement  of  each 
nationality  to  “rule  itself  according  to  its  proper  rights  and  customs  and 
to  protect  its  language  and  identity  from  foreign  influence.”99  Finally, 
domestic  freedom  was  not  simply  a value  by  itself.  It  was  typically  seen 
as  ensuring  the  ‘external’  unity  and  greatness  of  the  nation:  “only  a Serbia 
endowed  with  free  political  institutions  is  capable  of  drawing  together  all 
Serbs  under  foreign  rule;  only  in  such  a Serbia  can  that  spirit  of  national 


95  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  548;  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  Srbenda  i gotovan  (Novi  Sad,  1864), 
15-16. 

96  Yovanovitch,  The  Emancipation  and  Unity  of  the  Serbian  Nation,  103. 

97  Svodoba  1,  no.  1,  November  7, 1869. 

98  Cited  in  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  401. 

99  Libertatea  3,  January  20,  1871;  Svoboda  2,  no.  24,  November  27, 1871. 
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fervor  and  sacrifice  be  released  without  which  no  great  battles  for  national 
liberation  can  be  fought.”100  ‘Inner’  freedom,  therefore,  was  the  precondi- 
tion for  the  ‘outer’  liberation.  Thus  political  liberty  at  home  and  national 
independence,  internal  (civic)  and  external  (irredentist)  nationalism 
coalesced  into  a single  ideal. 

Consequently  nationality  and  freedom  were  taken  to  be  not  simply  the 
two  pillars  of  the  national-liberal  doctrine;  they  were  said  to  be  mutually 
contingent.  In  the  program  of  the  Serbian  Popular  Liberal  Party  (founded 
in  1869),  the  leader  of  the  ‘unredeemed’  Serbs  in  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
Svetozar  Miletic,  wrote:  “Nationality  and  liberty  are  one  and  the  same 
thing;  nationality  is  the  quintessence  of  a nation’s  liberty.  That  is  why 
our  slogan  has  always  been  and  will  always  be  liberty  and  nationality, 
or  the  strengthening  and  development  of  comprehensive  liberty  and  Ser- 
bian nationality  in  every  country  where  Serbs  live  in  politically  significant 
numbers.”101  Albeit  less  explicitly,  Simion  Barnutiu,  Miletic’s  equal  among 
the  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  made  the  same  connection:  “Each  nation 
is  individual,  and  all  national  rights  are  united  in  the  personality  of  the 

nation Now  it  should  be  known  to  the  Romanians,  too,  that  the  public 

rights  of  the  Romanians  are  a common  possession  of  all  Romanians,  not 
the  private  property  of  some . . .”102  In  all  these  cases  the  individual  and 
the  collective  existed  in  symbiosis,  with  civic  liberty  subsumed  under  the 
overarching  ‘nation’s  liberty.’ 

For  the  Romanian  1848  generation  in  the  principalities,  the  entwine- 
ment  of  nationality  and  freedom  contained  a vital  social  element  as  well. 
The  freedom  of  the  nation  for  them  implied  not  only  the  political  lib- 
eration of  society,  but  also  the  emancipation  of  the  peasant — an  issue 
that  was  absent  from  the  liberals’  agenda  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  where 
such  a problem  did  not  exist.  For  the  Romanian  radical-liberals  the  land 
and  peasant  question  was  the  most  critical  one  of  all,  “the  great  political 


100  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Druga  vtacLa  Milosa  i Mikaiia,  1858-1868  (Belgrade:  Geca  Kon, 
1933),  282.  L.  Karavelov  reiterated  this  view:  if  Serbia  was  unable  to  encourage  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Balkan  Christians,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  weapons  or  resources  but  for  lack 
of  internal  freedom.  Success  in  foreign  policy  depended  on  domestic  freedom:  Dorde 
Ignjatovic,  “Politicke  veze  Lyubena  Kravelova  sa  Srbima,  ” Istorijski  casopis  16-17  (1970), 
151.  At  that  time  (1868)  Karavelov  was  a correspondent  in  Belgrade  for  the  Russian  news- 
paper Goios. 

101  Svetozar  Miletic,  “Osnova  programa  za  srpsku  liberalno-opozicionu  stranku”  (1869), 
in  Izabrani  clanci  Svetozara  Miletica,  ed.  Miroslav  Jerkov  (Novi  Sad:  Stamparija  Jovanovic 
i Bogdanov,  1939),  136-148. 

102  Simion  Barnutiu,  “The  Public  Law  of  the  Romanians”  (1867),  cited  in  Discourses  of 
Collective  Identity,  vol.  2, 164-165. 
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and  social  problem  of  the  principalities,”  as  Nicolae  Balcescu  called  it: 
its  solution  would  determine  not  just  the  principalities’  future,  “but  the 
future  of  all  Romanians  as  well.”  Balcescu’s  groundbreaking  analysis  of 
the  history  of  the  land  question,  besides  supplying  the  liberal  reformers 
with  historical  arguments,  postulated  the  connection  between  its  solution 
and  the  continued  existence  of  Romanianism  and  the  Romanian  nation, 
between  the  success  of  the  social  revolution  and  that  of  the  national 
revolution.103  The  1848  liberals  saw  endowing  the  peasant  with  property 
as  a powerful  means  of  awakening  his  national  self-awareness  and  readi- 
ness to  defend  his  fatherland.  To  them  the  question  was  not  merely  one 
of  the  relationship  between  landowners  and  peasants  but  one  of  prime 
national  importance.  As  Mihail  Kogalniceanu  put  it  in  1848,  “In  order  for 
our  country  to  become  civilized,  we  should  have  numerous  proprietors, 
because  only  where  there  is  love  for  the  land  is  there  also  love  for  the 
fatherland The  peasant  question ...  is  the  very  question  of  the  Roma- 

nian nationality.”104  Years  later,  in  1862,  he  would  still  insist  that  “the 
improvement  of  the  situation  of  the  peasantry”  concerned  “the  founda- 
tion of  our  national  existence.”105 

Immediately  after  1848  loan  D.  Negulici,  a revolutionary  philologist, 
published  a dictionary  of  political  neologisms,  in  which  “liberal”  was 
defined  as  “the  protector  of  humanity  and  of  the  rights  of  the  nations.”  In 
all  three  countries  in  the  post-revolutionary  age,  indeed,  political  capac- 
ity moved  away  from  the  idea  of  the  “political  dwelling”  of  individual 
citizens,  which  dominated  in  the  1830s  and  1840s,  toward  the  ‘totality’  of 
the  national  community — a notion  that  a few  decades  later  would  jus- 
tify the  (National)  Liberal  Parties’  claim  to  be  the  political  representative 
of  the  respective  nation.  In  this  usage  the  understanding  of  the  nation 
was  not  explicitly  ethnic  (as  it  would  later  become)  but  a substitute  for 
citizenship.106  The  full  implications  of  this  credo  became  visible  after  the 
liberals’  accession  to  power  in  the  1870s. 

In  the  multiethnic  imperial  contexts  of  the  Habsburg  and  the  Ottoman 
empires,  the  tension  between  civil  rights  and  the  national  idea  inherent 


103  Nicolae  Balcescu,  “Despre  starea  sociala  a muncitorilor  plugari  in  principatele 
romane  in  deosebite  timpuri,”  in  Nicolae  Balcescu.  Opere,  vol.  2,  ed.  G.  Zane  (Bucharest: 
Editura  Academiei,  1986),  151-162. 

104  Cited  in  Andreia  Roman,  Le  Populisme  Quarante-kuitard  dans  les  Principaute 
Roumaines  (Bucharest:  Editions  de  la  Fondation  Culturelle  Roumaine,  1999),  56-57. 

105  Michail  Kogalniceanu,  Opere,  vol.  3,  part  1, 162,  cited  in  Baar,  Historians  and  Nation- 
alism, 281. 

106  Barbu  and  Preda,  Building  the  State  from  the  Roof  Down,  378. 
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in  such  an  understanding  of  the  liberal  project  surfaced  relatively  early 
and  came  to  a head  during  the  debate  around  the  ‘nationality  question’ 
and  the  Nationality  Law  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1860s. 

After  1848  the  Serbian  and  the  Romanian  liberals’  plans  for  territori- 
alized national  autonomy  collided  with  the  Hungarian  liberals’  project 
of  political  nationhood  as  it  was  powerfully  formulated  by  Jozsef  Eotvos 
(1813-1871).107  While  acknowledging  the  existence  of  various  ethno-cultural 
communities  in  Hungary,  Eotvos  questioned  the  viability  of  politicizing 
and  territorializing  these  differences.  The  ethno-cultural  definition  of  the 
nation  and  the  movements  for  political  emancipation  on  this  basis  were, 
according  to  him,  both  harmful  and  anti-liberal:  rather  than  solving  the 
‘minority  issue,’  they  would  create  new  majorities  and  minorities,  and  new 
inequalities  between  nations,  hence  between  individuals  as  well.  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  civil  rights  could  be  safeguarded  only  in  the  framework 
of  a political  nation-state  impervious  to  cultural  and  linguistic  differences. 
The  Nationality  Law  of  1868  institutionalized  this  vision  by  postulating  the 
“unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  in  which  every  citizen  of 
the  country  is  an  equal  member  regardless  of  his  nationality.”108 

Confronted  with  this  notion  of  nationhood,  the  Serbian  and  Romanian 
liberal  leaders  in  Hungary  felt  compelled  to  define  their  own.  As  early  as 
1848,  as  we  have  seen,  Simion  Barnutiu  maintained  that  there  could  not 
be  human  liberty  where  there  was  no  free  national  development,  and  it 
could  be  free  only  within  an  autonomous  territory  or,  better  still,  proper 
state.  This  reasoning  was  not  necessarily  illiberal,  yet  it  made  the  balance 
between  individual  and  collective  rights  precarious  in  theory  and  unsus- 
tainable in  practice. 

Miletic  launched  his  attack  by  rejecting  the  assumption  that  individual 
rights  and  civil  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  were  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  national  identity.  “A  people  disrupted  into  the  atoms 
of  civil-political  rights  cannot  develop  its  nationality  even  under  the  best 
constitution.”109  By  the  late  1860s  the  confrontation  with  the  Hungarian 
national-liberal  vision  decisively  pushed  him  to  defend  the  collective 


107  In  the  early  1850s,  Eotvos  set  forth  his  influential  views  on  this  issue  in  On  the  Equal- 
ity of  the  Nationalities  in  Austria  (1851)  and  Influence  of  the  Ruling  Ideas  of  the  lgth  Century 
on  the  State  (1854). 

108  Tibor  Pall,  Madarska  politicka  javnost  i srpsko  pitanje  na  Balkanu  1860-1878  (Novi 
Sad:  Univerzitet  Novi  Sad,  2001),  37. 

109  “Odbrana  nasi  zahtevanja,”  Srbski  dnevnik,  November  17,  i860,  cited  in  Beslin,  Evropski 
uticaji,  433. 
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rights  of  the  Serbs  at  the  expense  of  their  individual  rights.  “I  am  of  the 
contrary  opinion,”  he  stated  in  a speech  on  the  nationality  question  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  1868, 

individual,  the  individual  civil  personality  even  if  a source  of  right,  is  not  the 
source  of  all  rights;  there  is  in  the  moral  world,  mled  by  the  law  of  liberty, 
moral  or  collective  existences  which  do  not  derive  all  their  rights  from  single 
individuals  or  from  the  aggregation  of  the  individual  persons’  will,  but  which 
carry  some  important  rights  in  themselves,  in  their  nature  and  definition; 

such  existences,  moral  personalities,  are  the  state,  the  church So  it  is 

with  nations,  as  a moral  personality  of  the  people.  Nation  is  not  the  right  of 
individual  persons.110 

Miletic  believed  that  access  to  equal  individual  rights  without  collec- 
tive national  rights  was  not  simply  inadequate  but  also  dangerous,  as  it 
opened  the  door  “for  the  cream  of  our  intelligentsia ...  to  desert  their  own 
nation  in  order  to  make  a career  in  any  field  of  public  life.”  Free  personal 
choice  was  thus  superseded  by  the  prescriptive  exigency  of  sustaining  the 
national  collectivity  and  totality. 

Starting  from  a more  legalistic  position  Mihajlo  Polit-Desancic  (1833- 
1920),  the  major  theoretician  of  the  movement,  arrived  at  a similar  conclu- 
sion. In  the  pamphlet  “Nationality  and  Its  State-Legal  Basis”  (1862),  he  set 
out  to  prove  the  possibility,  contrary  to  Eotvos’s  assertion,  of  fusing  the 
cultural  and  the  political  understanding  of  nationhood.  In  that  he  drew 
on  the  concept  of  the  legal  state  ( Rechtsstaat ) with  certain  national-lib- 
eral modifications.  National  rights,  he  asserted,  were  most  closely  linked 
with  personal  freedoms;  civil  rights  were  useless  if  they  meant  forsaking 
the  national  collectivity.  The  solution,  according  to  Polit-Desancic,  was  a 
multinational  federal  state,  preferably  a South  Slav  one,  not  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  civil  and  political  rights,  which  Hungarians  would  use  as 
instruments  for  assimilation.* 111  Karavelov’s  vision  of  the  “lasting,  happy 
and  progressive  state”  shared  this  understanding:  such  a state  could  exist 
only  if  it  “1)  is  made  up  of  one  nationality  or  at  least  one  kinfolk  [ pleme \ 
possessing  the  same  mores,  customs  and  religion;  2)  is  built  upon  liberal 
principles,  as  in  the  United  States,  Switzerland  and  Belgium.”112  These 
principles  were  meant  to  ensure  the  “freedom,  nationality  [ narodnost ] 
and  individual  self  [ svoyata  lichnost ]”  of  fifty  million  Christians,  living 
under  Ottoman  and  Habsburg  rule,  and  to  be  incarnated  in  a “brotherly 


110  Govor  0 pitanju  narodnosti,  cited  in  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  433. 

111  Ress,  The  Value  System  of  Serb  Liberalism,  352. 

112  Svoboda,  I,  42,  September  16, 1870. 
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federation  [constituted]  on  an  entirely  liberal  basis.”113  This  was  the  radi- 
cal liberals’  response  to  the  Ottoman  attempts  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
a ‘political  nation’  through  the  reforms  of  1839  and  1856,  pledging  equal 
rights  to  the  non-Muslims,  and  to  the  ideology  of  ‘Ottomanism.’  The  revo- 
lutionary nationalists,  in  fact,  dismissed  out  of  hand  the  idea  that  the  Otto- 
man Empire  could  reform — but  their  actual  concern  was  that  support  for 
their  program  of  secession  would  weaken  if  these  reforms  succeeded. 

Conventionally  the  linking  of  cultural  and  political  boundaries  has 
been  seen  as  a Locus  classicus  of  romantic  nationalism  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean ‘obsession’  with  the  ethnically  defined  nation-state.  But  the  Balkan 
liberals’  prescription  in  this  sense  appears  less  digressive  when  juxtaposed 
with  the  one  that  John  S.  Mill  had  formulated  in  the  early  1850s  when 
discussing  the  “necessary  conditions  of  free  institutions”: 

It  is  in  general  a necessary  condition  of  free  institutions  that  the  boundaries 
of  government  should  coincide  in  the  main  with  those  of  nationalities  [. . .] 
Where  the  sentiment  of  nationality  exists  in  any  force,  there  is  a prima  facie 
case  for  uniting  all  the  members  of  the  nationality  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, and  a government  to  themselves  apart.  This  is  merely  saying  that  the 
question  of  government  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  governed.114 

However,  after  the  1867  Austro-Hungarian  Compromise  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Nationality  Law  in  Hungary  in  1868,  Serbian  and  Romanian  national 
liberalisms  were  considerably  radicalized,  while  their  cooperation  with 
Magyar  liberalism,  fairly  contingent  and  intermittent  until  then,  grew 
into  outright  enmity,  which  escalated  in  the  following  decades.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Omladina,  Serbian  liberals,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  principality,  began  to  exert  increasing  pressure  on  the  government 
in  Belgrade  to  prepare  for  and,  at  the  first  suitable  opportunity,  wage  a 


113  Svoboda,  II,  11,  March  13,  1871;  “Shto  iskat  balgarite?”  Svoboda,  I,  27,  May  14,  1870. 
Karavelov,  Miletic  and  Polit-Desancic's  quest  for  a South-Slav  federation  had  purely  prag- 
matic motives:  to  match  the  strength  of  their  imperial  adversaries  (the  Ottomans  and 
the  Habsburgs)  and  protect  their  countries  from  turning  into  a “colony  of  the  European 
factories.”  All  of  them,  as  well  as  Jovanovic,  looked  at  Switzerland  as  a model  for  their 
federation;  Karavelov  was  also  inspired  by  the  idea  of  a “Balkan  United  States”  on  the 
American  pattern.  It  should  be  noted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Serbian  liberals'  concept 
of  a South  Slav  federation  did  not  include  the  Croats  and  the  Slovenes  and  rested  on  the 
preeminent  position  of  the  Serbian  principality.  See  Svetozar  Miletic,  “Istocno  pitanje,”  in 
Svetozar  Miletic,  Sabrani  spisi,  vol.  1 (Novi  Sad:  Zavod  za  Udzbenike,  1999),  447;  Mihajlo 
Polit-Desancic,  “Istocno  pitanje  i njegovo  organsko  resenje”  (1862),  Zbornik  Matice  srpske 
za  istoriju  33  (1986),  147-172;  Planove  i programi,  78-79. 

114  John  Stuart  Mill,  “Considerations  on  Representative  Government”  (1851),  in  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Essays  on  Politics  and  Society  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1977),  547. 
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‘war  of  independence’  against  the  Ottoman  Empire,  preferably  with  its 
own  forces.  Underlying  this  bellicose  nationalist  stance  was  their  con- 
viction that  the  national  question  would  not  be  solved  unless  all  Serbs 
achieved,  not  political  or  territorial  autonomy  within  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
but  complete  unification  in  a single  nation-state.  In  this  national  struggle 
the  idea  of  Slav  community  and  solidarity  was  repeatedly  evoked  by  Ser- 
bian and  Bulgarian  liberals  alike.  “We  are  Serbs  and  Slavs  at  the  same 
time,  which  means  we  are  members  of  a divided  and  scattered  nation,  the 
Serbs,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  are  members  of  a large  race,  the  Slavs,” 
Miletic  preached.115 

In  many  ways  the  views  and  the  concepts  of  the  reformist  (evolution- 
ist, moderate)  current  in  the  national-liberal  movement  were  closer  to 
‘classical’  liberal  tenets  than  were  those  of  their  revolutionary  opponents 
(whom  they  often  dubbed  “demagogues”  and  “charlatans”).  First  of  all, 
they  tended  to  place  more  importance  on  individual  rights  and  personal 
freedom,  or  at  least  considered  their  cultivation  indispensable  for  the 
proper  operation  of  a free  ‘civilized’  society.  They  also  tended  to  conceive 
of  the  nation  not  as  a ‘natural’  given  entitled  by  its  very  ethno-cultural 
individuality  to  freedom  and  statehood  but  as  a disparate  social  fabric  in 
need  of  sustained  long-term  effort  in  order  to  be  consolidated  and  pre- 
pared for  the  tasks  of  citizenship.  What  they  generally  shared  with  the 
radical  camp  of  self-proclaimed  national  leaders  was  (the  combination 
of)  a pedagogical  approach  and  democratic  leanings. 

The  evolutionist  perspective,  whose  most  eloquent  and  popular  spokes- 
men in  Bulgaria  were  Petko  R.  Slaveykov  (1827-1895)  and  Marko  Bala- 
banov (1837-1921),  and  in  an  earlier  period  Ivan  Seliminski,  was  shaped 
by  two  fundamental  premises:  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Greek  nationalist 
threat  and  the  need  for  consolidation  of  the  Bulgarian  nationality  within 
the  framework  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  two  were,  to  a large  extent, 
mutually  contingent.  For  the  whole  liberal  reformist  camp,  the  prime  dan- 
ger to  the  Bulgarian  national  ‘awakening’  and  survival  were  the  assimila- 
tionist  policies  of  the  Greek  clergy  of  the  Constantinople  Patriarchate  and 
the  Greek  schools,  both  increasingly  supported  by  the  aggressive  young 
Greek  Kingdom.  Indeed,  the  transformation  of  Bulgarian  liberal  nation- 
alism into  a broader  movement  with  a characteristic  social  and  cultural 
message  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  for  Bulgarian  schools  and 
a Bulgarian  church — which  would  be  administered  by  a Bulgarian  Synod 
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and  staffed  by  a Bulgarian  clergy.  (The  sultan  endorsed  the  establishment 
of  such  a church,  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate,  in  1870.)  Any  “radical  change 
of  affairs  in  Turkey”  while  that  critical  battle  was  on,  the  evolutionists 
argued,  would  pose  the  threat  of  confronting  “the  future  political  right 
of  the  Greek  element  over  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.”  The  “true 
national  interests,”  wrote  Slaveykov  in  1867  in  support  of  the  dualist  proj- 
ect, required  that  the  Bulgarian  nation  side  with  the  ruling  Turkish  ele- 
ment which,  “albeit  not  free  of  certain  deficiencies,”  would  allow  for  its 
unhampered,  mental  and  material,  consolidation;  any  premature  disrup- 
tion of  the  multiethnic  imperial  rule  would  expose  the  incipient  Bulgarian 
identity  to  “political  extinction.”116  The  liberal-reformist  obsession  with 
‘Grecomania,’  the  church  and  school  issues — with  the  “Greek  threat”  in 
general — thus  resulted  from  an  imperative  to  define  the  Bulgarian  iden- 
tity and  rights  vis-a-vis  an  assertive  rival  nationalism  rather  than  against 
a reigning  yet  pre-nationalist  imperial  power.  The  Serbian  aspirations 
towards  “whole  regions  in  western  Bulgaria,”  made  increasingly  explicit 
since  the  late  1860s,  added  to  the  reformists’  conviction  that  “the  preserva- 
tion of  Turkey  is  one  of  the  highest  necessities  for  us.”117 

Although  they  shared  the  organic  understanding  of  the  community 
they  spoke  for,  the  moderate  liberals  did  not  consider  their  ‘nationality’ 
ready  to  act  as  a coherent  and  self-aware  political  whole.  Accordingly, 
they  were  far  more  cautious  than  their  radical  counterparts  as  regards  the 
nationality’s  ingrained  capacity  to  exercise  its  collective  right  to  political 
existence.  “No  nation  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world  adult  and  perfect 
in  every  respect,”  Marko  Balabanov  maintained.  Common  origin,  cultural 
tradition  and  language,  indispensable  as  they  were  for  each  nationality 
(ethnicity),  were  not  sufficient  to  turn  it  into  a narod  (nation).  “The  par- 
ticles constituting  a nation  can  perfectly  well  exist  and  partake  in  the  gen- 
eral movement,  in  the  general  life,  without  the  existence  of  this  nation . . .”118 
Both  Slaveykov  and  Balabanov  believed  that  what  gave  a national  commu- 
nity life  was  the  (cultivated)  awareness  of  its  distinctive  historical  being. 
“Could  a nation  exist,  could  it  live  without  the  common  notion  of  the 
special  national  being?  Never.  Could  it  call  itself  and  be  a happy  nation 


116  Petko  R.  Slaveykov,  “Iztalkuvanieto,”  Makedoniya  i,  no.  12,  February  18, 1867. 

117  “Under  Turkish  protection  we  shall  develop  our  nationality,  we  can  knit  together  the 
disparate  parts  of  our  half-asleep  people  and  give  it  national  unity . . . Then  we  will  see  who 
Macedonia  belongs  to.”  Makedoniya,  no.  48,  November  30, 1871. 

118  Marko  Balabanov,  “Narodno  bitie,”  Vek,  no.  26,  July  6, 1874. 
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when  it  is  uncultivated  and  uneducated?  Never.  Education  is  a testimo- 
nium juris,  legal  testimony  of  the  uniqueness  of  spiritual  outlook.”119 
While  Miletic  asserted  that  the  possession  of  “national  consciousness, 
as  the  spiritual  basis  of  a nation,  and  political  consciousness,  as  the  basis 
of  statehood”  was  the  “punctum  saliens”  of  the  Christian  nations  and  the 
very  fount  of  their  “creative  spiritual  force,”120  for  Balabanov  the  crystal- 
lization of  such  awareness,  and  thus  the  creation  of  the  nation  itself,  was 
a lengthy  historical  process  and  one  that  required  conscious  effort: 

Centuries  and  years  are  often  needed  before  any  one  nation  can  step  on  the 
world  scene  as  a distinct  society.  But  for  that  the  centuries  and  the  years 
alone  are  not  enough.  There  must  also  be  favorable  circumstances  and  tire- 
less efforts  to  form  the  members,  who  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage, mores,  customs,  aptitudes  and  aspirations  will  constitute  that  whole 
which  will  be  called  a nation.121 

What  distinguishes  this  notion  of  a nation’s  right  to  free  existence,  there- 
fore, was  not  simply  its  cultural-linguistic  specificities,  since  by  themselves 
they  were  not  able  to  raise  this  nation  to  the  task  of  forming  a political 
entity;  for  a nation  to  be  able  to  exercise  its  political  rights,  it  had  to  pos- 
sess, or  rather  acquire,  consciousness  of  its  unique  existence: 

[The]  living  spirit,  [the]  divine  wreath  of  the  national  being  resides  in  the 
awareness  of  its  unique  individuality,  in  the  sense  which  a nation  possesses 
of  itself  alone  and  which  makes  it  capable  of  living  politically.  Nationality 
by  itself,  without  this  life-giving  spirit  [national  self-awareness],  cannot 
attain  civil  identity  [grazdanska  samobitnost].  Any  nation,  in  order  to  have 
political  importance,  should  possess  vital,  inner  forces  and  a proper  reason 
to  exist.122 

But  who  would  inculcate  this  self-awareness,  and  how  could  it  be  spread 
across  the  whole  imagined  territory  of  the  community?  In  the  pre-state 
framework  of  Bulgarian  nationalism,  the  answer  presented  a serious  prob- 
lem that  could  only  be  solved  at  the  cost  of  another  ‘anomaly’  to  the  canon- 
ical liberal  doctrine.  Both  liberal-reformists  and  liberal-radicals  felt  that 
national  leadership  fell  to  them  and  them  alone:  they  were  the  augurs  of 
the  nation’s  aspirations  and  its  educators,  those  who  “embody  the  national 
spirit”  and  at  the  same  time  “enlighten  and  lead  the  national  opinion.”123 


119  Petko  R.  Slaveykov,  Izbrani  proizvedeniya,  vol.  2 (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1956),  158. 
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However,  the  one  nationwide  institution  capable  of  channeling  these 
leaders’  message  to  the  whole  community  was  the  church.  This  led  to  the 
inverted  and  atypical  ‘anti-clericalism’  of  the  Bulgarian  liberal  nationalists. 
The  figure  of  the  ‘enlightened  and  patriotic  clergy’  was  the  one  entrusted 
with  the  key  mission  to  sow  light,  knowledge  and  national  consciousness, 
even  science,  to  open  schools  and  promote  freedom.  The  administration 
of  the  separate  Bulgarian  Church  was  accordingly  regarded  as  a major 
school  for  training  and  exercising  competence  in  democratic  government 
by  all  types  of  Bulgarian  nationalists,  moderates  and  radicals  alike. 

Jevrem  Grujic  might  have  had  something  similar  in  mind  when,  imme- 
diately after  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  formulated  the  connection  between 
“the  people’s  outer  liberation”  through  education  into  its  origins  and 
character  and  its  “inner  liberation”  through  the  political  education  of  the 
nation. 

The  people  should  1)  for  its  outer  liberation,  make  the  entire  Serbian  nation 
aware  of  its  former  empire  and  its  brilliant  future;  it  must  also  become  better 
acquainted  with  and  more  closely  linked  to  the  other  Slav  branches;  2)  for 
its  inner  liberation,  make  the  nation  aware  of  what  it  actually  is,  what  rights 
it  should  have;  what  the  government  is  about,  why  it  exists,  from  whom  it 
exists  and  what  its  limits  are;  the  nation  must  be  told  what  it  means  to  live 
in  a state,  and  it  must  be  called  upon  to  live  in  that  way.124 

The  evolutionists  thus  went  well  beyond  the  Herderian  cultural-linguistic 
understanding  of  the  nation,  more  so  than  the  liberal  revolutionaries  ever 
did.  In  their  view  the  nation  was  not  ready,  by  virtue  of  its  wisdom,  spirit 
and  traditions,  to  rise  from  the  ashes  and  claim  its  collective  rights  to 
progress  and  liberty.  The  nation  for  them  was  an  unfinished  project,  an 
ideal  for  the  future — precisely  because  they  did  not  believe  that  moder- 
nity somehow  already  existed  in  the  depths  of  their  societies — for  which 
those  who  “had  reached  superior  knowledge  about  themselves  and  their 
nation,”  that  is,  the  ‘responsible’  liberals,  were  in  charge.125  This  line  of 
reasoning,  as  we  shall  see,  would  be  definitively  formulated  by  the  Serbian 
Progressives  in  the  1880s. 

Liberal  evolutionism  could  also  have  a traditionalist  face,  and  Mihail 
Kogalniceanu  perhaps  best  illustrates  it.  While  his  steadfast  positions 
on  the  peasants’  social  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  were  clearly 
democratic,  and  several  of  his  reforms  as  a prime  minister  and  minister 
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(such  as  the  emancipation  of  the  Gypsies,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
feudal  privileges,  and  the  agrarian  reform)  were  emblematically  liberal,  in 
many  ways  his  overall  outlook  was  conservative.  Like  Ivan  Seliminski,  the 
early  Bulgarian  moderate-liberal  who  started  as  a revolutionary,  after  1848 
Kogalniceanu  grew  into  an  outspoken  opponent  of  revolution,  stating  that 
“civilization  stops  when  revolutions  begin.”126  In  this  respect,  as  with  Bal- 
abanov, his  primary  debt  was  to  German  romanticism,  historicism  and 
evolutionism.  While  Balabanov’s  views  were  heavily  influenced  by  Herder, 
Hegel,  Schelling  and  Schlegel,  Kogalniceanu  drew  on  the  ideas  of  the  Prus- 
sian politician  and  agrarian  reformer  August  von  Hardenberg,  as  well  as 
the  German  historical  school  of  law,  particularly  Savigny.127  Hardenberg’s 
‘recipe’  for  Germany’s  “ascent  and  growth” — “Democratic  principles  as 
part  of  a monarchic  government” — he  took  as  his  own.  Hence  his  advo- 
cacy for  “lenient  and  gradual”  reforms  organically  harmonizing  with  the 
traditional  Romanian  institutions,  and  law  which  “should  be  an  indig- 
enous plant,  an  expression  of  the  habits  and  the  needs  of  the  nation.”128 
As  even  in  his  own  activities  as  a modernizer  this  proved  quite  difficult, 
Kogalniceanu  the  historian  went  to  great  lengths  to  prove  how  many  of 
the  innovations  he  stood  for  were  actually  part  of  Romanian  history. 

Popular  Sovereignty  and  Democracy 

Nineteenth-century  classical  liberalism  was  deeply  suspicious  of  democ- 
racy. In  light  of  the  class  conflicts  which  followed  it,  many  liberals,  among 
them  John  S.  Mill,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  and  Jacob  Burckhardt,  were 
ambivalent  over  the  legacy  of  the  French  Revolution.  They  saw  these 
conflicts  as  undermining  freedom  and  buttressing  state  despotism;  their 
origin  was  the  premature  involvement  of  the  lower  classes  in  politics. 
‘Tyranny  of  the  majority’  was  the  name  of  the  threat  which,  as  1793  had 
shown,  could  easily  degenerate  into  personal  dictatorship.  Freedom  was 
inviolable,  and  equality  before  the  law  was  indispensable;  however,  the 
‘right’  to  political  participation  and  social  equality  threatened  individual 


126  Mihail  Kogalniceanu,  Texte  social-politice  alese  (Bucharest:  Editura  Politica,  1967),  159. 
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freedom.  Both  Tocqueville  and  Mill  equated  majority  rule  with  despotism 
from  below. 

As  the  single  most  popular  liberal  theoretician  across  the  various 
national-liberal  camps  in  the  Balkans,  Mill  deserves  to  have  his  position 
on  this  issue  spelled  out.  Mill  was  not  an  opponent  of  democracy.  Not 
only  did  he  admit,  together  with  Tocqueville,  the  logical  and  inevitable 
expansion  of  franchise,  including  women;  he  saw  it  as  indispensable  in 
two  respects:  as  a school  for  defending  individual  rights,  that  is,  against 
despotism,  and  a school  for  moral  improvement,  that  is,  general  progress. 
However,  for  him  general  political  franchise  and  effective  democracy  were 
ideals,  the  endpoint  in  a lengthy,  gradual  process  of  human  improvement, 
not  a matter  of  practical  policy  in  his  own  time.  Neither  Mill  nor  his  lib- 
eral counterparts  believed  in  the  right  to  political  participation:  granting 
political  franchise  meant  bestowing  trust,  which  not  everyone  deserved. 
In  the  contemporary  state  of  Western  societies,  liberals  believed,  gen- 
eral enfranchisement  was  most  likely  to  degenerate  into  a tyranny  of  the 
masses,  obliterating  the  individual  and  leading  to  dictatorship.129  Not  only 
the  Romanian  ‘aristocratic  liberals’  but  also  the  Bulgarian  and  Serbian 
(so-called)  conservatives  shared  these  apprehensions. 

Yet  what  came  to  characterize  the  nineteenth  century  after  1830  was 
a movement  toward  growing  political  participation  or  what  came  to  be 
known  as  ‘liberal  democracy.’  Seen  in  a wider  European  perspective, 
Balkan  liberalisms  associating  themselves  with  the  Mazzinist  national- 
revolutionary tradition  made  a major  contribution  in  this  direction.  In 
fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  political  (rather  than  ethnic)  nationalism  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  strong  democratic,  or  even  populist,  ‘turn’  of 
liberalism  in  countries  such  as  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  whose  public  ethos 
was  equalitarian  and  where  a censitaire  representative  system  would  have 
encountered  wide  opposition.  This  was  the  source  of  the  idea  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  which  is  an  essentially  democratic,  not  a liberal,  notion. 
Along  with  extracting  the  norms  of  modernity  from  the  popular  tradition, 
the  idea  that  the  nation  resided  with  ‘the  people,’  or  the  lower  classes,  in 
Michelet’s  sense,  made  it  possible  for  the  liberals  to  integrate  the  peasants 
into  their  project  of  modernization.  The  principle  of  popular  sovereignty 


129  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  74-75.  This  author  is  right  to  maintain  that,  insofar  as  Mill’s 
thought  synthesized  liberal  theory  at  the  time,  its  inconsistencies  on  the  issue  of  political 
participation  are  symptomatic  of  European  liberalism  generally  (ibid.,  76).  The  enthrone- 
ment of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852,  after  the  popular  vote  had  been  granted  to  the  French, 
only  confirmed  the  liberals’  fears. 
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thus  served  not  only  to  underscore  their  democratic  leanings  but  also  to 
frame  their  nationalist  doctrine. 

The  idea  of  national  sovereignty  in  its  liberal  reading  was  announced 
for  the  first  time  at  the  St.  Andrew’s  Day  Assembly  in  1858,  which  most 
historians,  and  the  liberals  themselves,  considered  a turning  point  in  Ser- 
bia’s modern  history.  This  assembly  became  the  forum  where  the  liberals 
could,  for  the  first  time,  publicly  formulate  the  main  points  of  their  politi- 
cal doctrine.  They  did  not  as  yet  present  a full-fledged  program  for  reforms 
but  rather  a list  of  principles  which  the  leading  liberal  figure,  Vladimir 
Jovanovic,  reconstructed  in  his  Memoirs  thus:  the  principle  of  sovereignty 
(the  “right  of  each  people  to  freely  and  independently  determine  itself  and 
its  fate  and  to  be  a sovereign  master  of  its  home”);  a constitution  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  (“Serbia’s  constitution  should  be  a free  expression  of  the 
people’s  will.  The  people’s  will  is  properly  expressed  only  by  a national 
representation  that  is  elected  by  a free  vote  of  the  people  and  which  is 
free  and  independent  in  its  work”);  a constitutional  monarchy;  ministe- 
rial responsibility;  free  press;  budgetary  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly; 
guaranteed  personal,  religious,  economic  and  political  freedoms;  placing 
personal  abilities  at  the  service  of  the  common  good;  fraternal  solidarity 
in  foreign  policy;  and  resistance  to  foreign  powers’  interference  in  Serbia’s 
internal  affairs.130 

At  the  core  of  this  ‘checklist’  was  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty.131 
“The  true  sovereign  and  the  true  autocrat  can  be  no  other  but  the  people 
itself,”  Karavelov  declared  on  behalf  of  his  peers.132  Individuals'  civil  rights, 
freedom  of  speech,  association  and  assembly,  freedom  of  property  and 
economic  activity  were  crucial,  and  they  had  to  be  safeguarded  by  a con- 
stitution: the  ideology  of  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  liberalism,  in  this  respect, 
matched  the  prescriptive  liberal  view  of  society.  However,  for  such  a soci- 
ety to  become  possible,  “the  common  will  should  be  the  supreme  law  and 
the  unlimited  master,  it  should  be  the  sovereign.”  The  main  values  and 
institutions  intrinsic  to  the  liberal  doctrine — parliamentary  government, 


130  Batakovic,  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  147-148.  These  demands  were  laid  down  in  the  draft 
of  the  Law  for  the  National  Assembly  presented  by  Jevrem  Grujic  to  the  St.  Andrew's  Day 
Assembly.  See  Batakovic,  Jevrem  Grujic,  126-127. 

131  In  the  formulation  of  Jevrem  Grujic,  “[we  want]  to  keep  in  force  that  common  law, 
according  to  which  the  people  is  the  source  and  the  bearer  of  all  power  in  Serbia  and 
according  to  which  it  exercises  this  power  through  its  Popular  Assembly”:  Grujic,  Zapisi 
Jevrema  Grujica,  vol.  2,  71. 

132  Lyuben  Karavelov,  "Balgarski  glas.  From  BRTSK,”  (1870),  Sabrani  sachineniya,  vol.  12 
(1992),  20. 
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“equality  in  freedom,”  “rule  of  law,”  a responsible  executive — the  Serbian 
and  Bulgarian  liberals  derived  from  the  crucial  notion  of  the  popular  sov- 
ereignty, the  “common  will,”  which  meant  “the  will  of  all,  expressed  by 
universal  vote,  or  the  vote  of  all  on  the  basis  of  freedom,”  as  Vladimir 
Jovanovic  put  it. 

It  was  out  of  this  hierarchy  of  liberal  values  that  the  demands  for 
unqualified  enfranchisement  emerged  and  were  pushed  to  liberalism’s 
center  stage  in  both  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  Their  liberal-democratic  rationale 
was  most  eloquently  articulated  by  Jovanovic:  “Electoral  rights  belong  to 
all  citizens;  the  parliament ...  is  elected  by  the  whole  people  on  the  basis 
of  general  franchise . . . The  people  is  empowered  to  arrange  the  state  and 
dispose  of  its  revenues  as  it  considers  it  best.”  A qualified  franchise  based 
on  income,  Jovanovic  thought,  created  an  “electoral  monopoly”  of  those 
whose  interests  might  often  conflict  with  the  interests  of  those  excluded 
from  voting,  most  notably  concerning  taxation  and  the  distribution  of 
state  revenues.133  Full  equality  of  rights,  effective  popular  representation, 
and  government  accountability  to  the  parliament:  these  were  the  basic 
institutions  of  a liberal-democratic  state,  the  embodiment  of  popular 
sovereignty. 

Democracy  as  it  is  understood  today  does  not  mean  solely  a form  of  govern- 
ment but  also  the  composition,  arrangement  and  the  whole  inner  and  outer 

life  of  society Today’s  awareness  of  democracy  locates  the  living  source 

of  power  in  society  itself.  This  source  is  the  general  will  expressed  by  the  free 
vote  of  all  who  live  in  the  society,  on  the  basis  of  the  equality  of  their  natural 
rights  and  duties . . . Freedom  and  justice:  that  is,  in  two  words,  what  raises 

today’s  awareness  of  democracy  above  the  concepts  of  older  times Such 

a model  of  democracy  is  not  easy  to  accomplish,  [as  it]  consecrates  equality 
of  rights  and  duties,  equality  of  freedom  for  all  and  everyone . . . once  and  for 
all  eliminating  all  those  institutions  which  interfere  with  this  equality.134 

The  vision  underlying  this  political  ideology  actually  fused  two  distinct 
phases  in  liberalism’s  Western  evolution:  liberal  theory  and  the  practice 
of  liberal  democracy.135 


133  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  “Drustvena  i medunarodna  borba  za  opstanak,”  Glasnik  Srpskog 
ucenog  drustva  60  (1885),  214-218,  cited  in  Batakovic,  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  157-159. 

134  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  Politicki  recnik  (Novi  Sad:  Ujedinjena  omladina  srpska,  1870- 
1873),  713-715,  cited  in  Batakovic,  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  159-160. 

135  As  David  Held  has  suggested,  we  should  distinguish  between  liberal  theory — the 
liberalism  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  preoccupied  with  the  protection  of  the  individual  rights 
and  inviolability  of  property — and  the  practice  of  liberal  democracy,  based  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  government  to  its  citizens  as  promoted  by  Bentham  and  Mill,  which  gradually 
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However,  as  we  have  seen,  the  notion  of  democracy  to  which  Serbian 
and  Bulgarian  liberals  referred  was  emphatically  egalitarian.  P.R.  Slavey- 
kov’s  observations  nicely  capture  this  perspective:  “The  Bulgarians  have 
an  aversion  for  inequality  and  hate  fiercely  the  notability  [ chorbadzilaka ] 

and  everything  that  smacks  of  it Today  the  strong  torrent  of  democratic 

ideas  floods  in  all  over . . . and  demands  equality.”136  Polit-Desancic  asserted 
that  the  Serbs  in  the  Habsburg  monarchy  had  been  ruled  by  “true  democ- 
racy,” where  “lawyers,  clerks,  traders  and  artisans  lived  like  brothers,  just 
as  they  lived  fraternally  with  the  laborers  in  the  towns  and  the  villages.”137 
The  association  of  (the  affinity  for)  social  equality  with  democracy  also 
motivated  the  fusion  of  the  locally  reared  peasant’s  instinctive  democrat- 
ism and  the  nation-based  Western  concept  of  popular  sovereignty.  This, 
what  we  might  call  ‘liberal  populism,’  was  characteristic  of  the  Serbian 
and  the  Bulgarian  national  liberals,  in  theory  and  political  discourse  if  not 
automatically  in  institutional  fulfillments. 

The  way  Jovanovic  argued  for  full  political  participation  suggests 
that  his  concern  was  as  much  about  cultivating  a citizenry  of  politically 
responsible  individual  voters  as  about  preventing  the  establishment  of 
an  electoral  structure  that  would  cause  social  injustice  to  the  underprivi- 
leged. Karavelov  fully  backed  this  understanding  of  the  primary  ‘tasks’  of 
democracy.  He,  too,  believed  that  rapid  national  progress  and  personal 
well-being  were  possible  only  where  “those  who  govern  and  those  gov- 
erned are  equal  between  themselves  and  in  front  of  the  law;”  “national 
self-government  and  low  state  taxes”  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  equality 
he  had  in  mind.138  The  principle  of  legal  equality  itself  prescribed  that 
nobody  could  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  and  participate  in  public  life. 
Addressing  the  fears  of  an  assembly  elected  by  an  illiterate  nation,  sus- 
ceptible to  demagoguery  and  abuse  of  its  extensive  powers,  the  Serbian 
and  the  Bulgarian  liberals  responded  that  political  freedom  and  partici- 
pation, free  elections  and  a free  press  were  the  best  school  for  political 
education  of  the  people  and  a guarantee  that  it  would  be  represented 
by  the  best  “sons  of  the  people.”  “Passing  through  the  school  of  public 
life,  which  freedom  had  opened  to  them,  the  people  are  not  going  to 


came  into  effect  in  the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries:  David  Held,  “Central  Per- 
spectives on  the  Modern  State,”  in  Political  Theory  and  the  Modem  State,  ed.  David  Held 
(Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University  Press,  1989),  11-55. 

136  Makedoniya,  no.  1,  January  8, 1871. 

137  Cited  in  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  421-423. 

138  Svoboda  2,  no.  2,  January  11, 1871;  Svoboda  2,  no.  11,  March  13, 1871;  Svoboda  2,  no.  27, 
May  14, 1870. 
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vote  blindfolded,  but  with  understanding  of  their  rights  and  duties,  with 
awareness  developed  by  the  everyday  clash  of  opinions  (views)  in  the  field 
of  the  press  and  of  public  meetings  and  assemblies.”139  It  was  on  this  point 
that  the  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  liberalisms — as  yet  self-legitimating  and 
oppositional — differed  substantially  from  the  version  of  liberalism  that 
was  dominant  in  Europe  at  the  time,  one  which  was  apparently  sensitive 
to  the  dangers  of  the  ‘tyranny  of  the  majority,’  as  well  as  the  later,  far  more 
elitist  liberalisms  of  the  Bulgarian  conservative-liberals  and  the  Serbian 
Progressives  who  came  to  power  in  the  early  1880s. 

With  radicals  like  Karavelov  the  philosophy  of  political  liberalism  had 
crystallized  into  a more  utilitarian  and  less  romantic  vision  of  national 
democracy.  In  the  first  place  he  cared  little  about  the  social  or  cultural 
base  for  his  liberal  activism  and  not  at  all  about  how  embedded  it  was 
in  tradition.  His  vision  was  consistent  with  his  concrete  exemplars.  Hav- 
ing chosen  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  as  standard-bearers  of  the 
liberal  polity,  and  being  unconstrained  by  the  political  reality  of  a monar- 
chic state,  Karavelov  was  able  to  champion  republican-democratic  ideals 
far  more  openly  than  his  Serbian  peers  realistically  could.  “Monarchy  is  a 
conspiracy  against  the  nation’s  well-being  and  its  freedom,”  he  contended; 
for  that  reason,  any  monarchic  state  was  likely  to  be  undermined  by  inter- 
nal dissent  and  instability.140  In  the  New  World,  on  the  other  hand,  doz- 
ens of  religions  and  nationalities  were  calling  themselves  Americans  and 
together  were  defending  their  common  interests:  “and  all  this  ensues  from 
the  fact  that  the  people  itself  is  its  own  tutor  and  that  itself  creates  its  own 
laws,  conforming  to  its  own  desires  and  achieved  by  its  own  will,  which 
its  governors  are  obliged  to  execute  accurately.”141  Remarkably,  for  Kara- 
velov it  was  not  Europe  with  its  dynasties  and  nobilities,  rigid  state  and 
social  structures  and  antiquated  politics  that  could  serve  as  the  model  for 
the  young  and  vigorous  nations.  Such  a model  instead  he  saw  in  Switzer- 
land and  America;  to  him  they  were  “the  West,”  where  “human  happiness” 
had  materialized — and  it  had  done  so  because  there  and  only  there  it 
rested  on  “pure  human  freedom”  (“Let  the  Turks  seek  French  civilization 


139  Jovanovic,  Politicki  recnik,  647,  cited  in  Batakovic,  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  161. 

140  Lyuben  Karavelov,  “Balgarski  glas”  (1870),  cited  in  Petko  S.  Petkov,  Idei  za  darzhavno 
ustroistvo  i upravlenie  v balgarskoto  obshtestvo  1856-18/9  g.  (Veliko  Tarnovo:  Universitetsko 
izdatelstvo  “Sv.  Sv.  Kiril  i Metodii”),  66.  Jovanovic  was  not  explicitly  against  the  monar- 
chy— in  fact,  all  his  precepts  concerned  the  separation  of  power  under  a constitutional- 
monarchic  regime — but  he  did  stress  the  advantages  of  a republican  system.  No  Serbian 
liberals,  despite  the  sympathies  of  some  in  this  direction,  openly  demanded  a republic. 

141  Svoboda  4,  no.  45,  October  7, 1870. 
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and  emulate  the  French  as  they  [the  Turks]  have  no  need  for  science  and 
knowledge . . .”).142 

The  democratic  messianism  of  Karavelov  and  Jovanovic  finds  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  Romanian  context  in  the  projects  advanced  by  Nicolae 
Balcescu,  Constantin  Rosetti  and  Simion  Barnutiu,  who  included  politi- 
cal representation  in  the  sphere  of  natural  rights,  therefore  as  intrinsic  to 
the  ‘law  of  liberty.’  Most  Romanian  liberals,  radical  and  moderate,  how- 
ever, were  more  than  reluctant  to  allow  the  rural  majority  a share  in  the 
political  society143 — a stance  that  was  widely  held  by  liberals  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  especially  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
which  was  an  exception,  in  values  and  theory  at  least,  in  the  Balkans. 

Romanian  liberalism  in  the  1850s  and  1860s  was  a strange  mixture  of 
emancipatory  post-1848  rhetoric  and  the  practices  of  conservative  liberal- 
ism. The  latter  drew  closer  in  many  respects  to  the  conservative  liberalism 
of  a Francois  Guizot  (1787-1874)  than  to  the  liberal-democratic  versions 
south  of  the  Danube.  That  brand  of  liberalism,  in  Western  as  well  as  East- 
Central  Europe,  is  associated  with  Benjamin  Constant  (1767-1830),  whose 
primary  emphasis  was  on  the  security  of  private  property  (“private  inde- 
pendence”) as  the  true  basis  for  freedom  and  democracy.  In  particular, 
Constant’s  distinction  between  the  participatory  “liberty  of  the  ancients” 
and  the  “liberty  of  the  moderns”  based  on  political  representation,  civil 
freedoms  and  the  rule  of  law  was  crucial  in  formulating  one  of  the  key 
guidelines  of  classical  liberalism,  namely  that  “individual  liberty  and  pop- 
ular democracy  are  contingently  but  not  necessarily  related.”144  Hence 
Constant  insisted  on  political  franchise  limited  by  property  qualification 
and  defense  for  free  entrepreneurship  and  trade.  “Commerce  inspires  in 
men  a vivid  love  of  individual  independence,”  he  wrote — a conviction 
fully  shared  by  ‘professional  liberals’  like  Ion  C.  Bratianu.145 

Predictably,  the  pasoptist  rhetoric  abounded  with  references  to  the 
sovereign  nation  (on  behalf  of  which  the  liberals  presumed  to  be  speak- 
ing): “the  Romanian  people  decides . . .,  the  Romanian  people  wants . . ., 
sovereign  power  stems  from  God  and  belongs  to  the  whole  country . . .,  the 


142  Zastava  4 (1869),  35  ( Sabrani  sachineniya,  VII,  58);  Svoboda  1 (1870),  u. 

143  Barbu  and  Preda,  Building  the  State  from  the  Roof  Down,  380-381. 

144  Gray,  Liberalism,  21. 

145  Benjamin  Constant,  “De  la  liberte  des  anciens  comparee  a celle  des  modernes”  (1816), 
in  CEuvres  politiques  de  Benjamin  Constant  (Paris:  Charpentier,  1874),  267.  For  Bulgarian 
and  Serbian  liberals,  Constant  was  more  important  as  a theoretician  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  and  the  division  of  power,  making  a clear  theoretical  distinction  between  the 
powers  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  ministers. 
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Romanian  state  is  the  Romanian  people . . But  beyond  the  mobilizing 
drive  and  popular  appeal  of  this  revolutionary  rhetoric,  Constantin  Rosetti 
was  perhaps  the  only  Romanian  liberal  who  shared  the  original  convic- 
tion of  his  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  co-fellows  that  “in  its  choice  the  majority 
of  the  people  can  never  be  wrong  because  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God,”  and  Balcescu  and  Kogalniceanu  among  the  very  few  whose 
concept  of  democracy  included  the  Romanian  village.  The  weight  of  the 
‘peasant  question’  in  both  social  and  political  terms  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  weight  of  the  intransigence  of  the  landed  nobility — from  which,  it 
should  be  remembered,  the  national  liberals  sprang  too — to  relinquish 
more  of  their  economic  and  political  privileges  than  the  ‘national  interest’ 
(as  they  read  it)  would  deem  reasonable.  N.  Balcescu  was  among  the  few 
Romanian  liberals  who  made  an  explicit  connection  between  liberty  and 
property  for  the  mass  of  the  nation — the  peasants.  Without  the  right  to 
property,  “liberty  and  equality  are  lies,”  he  warned,  arguably  in  reference 
to  the  1848  democratic  exhortations,  and  the  people  would  be  slaves  or 
proletarians.146  In  1853  Bratianu  still  believed  that  “the  notions  of  nation- 
ality, liberty  and  democracy  are  interrelated.”147  But,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Constantin  Rosetti,  who  continued  to  champion  universal  (male) 
suffrage  and  majoritarianism,  the  actual  pressure  for  broadening  the 
franchise  further  than  the  urban  liberal  stronghold  until  the  very  eve  of 
World  War  I would  be  left  to  the  tiny,  albeit  vocal,  group  of  the  Romanian 
social  democrats.  As  for  moderates  like  Kogalniceanu,  in  time  they  grew 
increasingly  critical  of  the  idea  of  a more  radical  electoral  reform,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  threatened  to  jeopardize  the  internal  stability  and  thus  the 
international  security  of  the  state  (this  was  also  the  favorite  argument  of 
Ion  C.  Bratianu).  The  idea  of  national  sovereignty  in  nineteenth-century 
Romania,  as  formulated  back  in  1848  by  Dumitru  Bratianu,  hardly  ever 
outgrew  the  abstract  aspirations  for  “convergence  of  all  classes  in  soci- 
ety and  agreement  of  all  interests”  and  for  a government  which  would 
“embody  the  whole  nation  and  each  one  of  its  members.”148 

Significantly,  the  notions  of  political  participation  among  the  Transyl- 
vanian Romanians  were  unmistakably  liberal-democratic,  and  as  such, 
closer  to  the  Serbian  and  the  Bulgarian  than  to  those  of  their  co-nationals 
in  the  principalities.  As  Simion  Barnutiu  stated: 


146  Balcescu,  Mersul  revolupei  in  istoria  romanilor,  468-471. 

147  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  “Naponalitatea,”  in  Gtndirea  romaneasca,  eds.  Paul  Cornea  and 
Mihai  Zamfir,  part  1,  471. 

148  Cited  in  Roman,  Le  Populisme  Quarante-huitard,  40-41. 
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The  sovereignty  of  the  Romanian  people  is  the  supreme  value,  which  applies 
to  all  its  territory,  individuals,  goals,  and  national  affairs.  This  unique,  invis- 
ible, sacred  and  totally  independent  sovereignty,  not  subject  to  any  other 
sovereignty  on  earth,  is  the  condition  of  a true  human  and  national  life, 
without  which  none  of  the  most  sacred  goals  could  be  achieved . . . Sover- 
eignty characterizes  all  free  peoples . . . when  the  people  have  their  laws,  and 
magistrates  through  whom  they  govern  themselves . . ,149 

Similar  to  Karavelov  (but  unlike  Jovanovic),  Barnutiu  considered  Western 
constitutions  to  be  inappropriate  for  the  Romanians,  since  “these  consti- 
tutions are  the  creations  of  feudalism  which  we  see  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  England,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  France,  even  in  the  Senate  House 
in  Belgium,  and  in  the  customary  assemblies  of  the  Romanian  principali- 
ties and  so  on.”  As  they  were  built  on  the  idea  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple and  sharing  sovereignty  with  princes,  “none  of  these  constitutions 
fulfills  the  wish  of  the  nation  or  the  postulates  of  the  human  mind  and 
life . . . European  constitutionalism  is  a political  fiction  invented  with  the 
aim  of  making  peoples  forget  their  liberty,  by  making  them  believe  that 
they  are  free.”150 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  position  of  evolutionist  reformers  like 
Petko  R.  Slaveykov  and  Marko  Balabanov  on  the  issue  of  ‘popular  rule’ 
can  be  located  somewhere  midway  between  the  radical  (and  subversive) 
democratism  of  ajovanovic  or  a Karavelov  and  the  conservative  liberalism 
of  a Kogalniceanu.  According  to  Slaveykov,  freedom,  although  a natural 
right,  was  not  a natural  talent — it  was  the  result  of  learning  and  experi- 
ence. Yet  he  believed  that  the  best  political  school  for  training  the  nation 
to  benefit  from  the  “public  political  welfare”  was  local  self-government, 
the  practice  of  “communal  freedom.”151  Slaveykov’s  view  of  democratiza- 
tion, therefore,  drew  him  closer  to  the  populist  liberal-democratic  camp 
than  to  its  conservative-liberal  opponents. 

Balabanov’s  position  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  not 
inclined  to  treat  the  exercise  of  “communal  freedom”  as  a school  in  citi- 
zenship. He  preferred  to  put  his  stakes  on  the  power  and  mutual  rein- 
forcement of  “faith”  and  “science”  as  the  sound  vehicles  of  a true  “national 
revival.”152  As  late  as  1876,  Balabanov  argued  for  a “moral  revolution”  and 


149  Simion  Barnutiu,  “The  Public  Law  of  the  Romanians”  (1867),  cited  in  Discourses  of 
Collective  Identity,  vol.  2, 166. 

150  Ibid.,  167. 

151  “Prakticheskata  svoboda,”  Makedoniya  2,  no.  51,  November  18, 1868. 

152  Marko  Balabanov,  “Obshtestvenite  opasnosti,”  Vek,  no.  13,  March  29, 1875;  “Obshtest- 
venite  ni  partii,”  Vek,  no.  5,  February  1, 1875. 
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demanded  not  political  or  territorial  autonomy  for  the  Bulgarians  but  their 
“social  revival  within  the  [Ottoman]  state  and  with  the  help  of  the  state,” 
based  on  “legality”  (thus  nonviolence),  “true  justice”  (involving  “true  safety 
for  life,  for  property,  for  honor”),  “rule  of  law  equal  for  all,”  fair  taxation, 
and  “respect  as  [it  is  due  to]  citizens  of  a state.”153  In  many  ways  these 
demands  envisaged  a kind  of  Ottoman  political  nation,  similar  to  Jozsef 
Edtvos’s  conception  of  a Hungarian  political  nation,  which  happened  to 
be  as  unacceptable  to  the  Bulgarian  radical  liberals  as  it  was  to  their  Ser- 
bian co-fellows.  Balabanov  indirectly  attacked  the  latter’s  constructivist 
political  designs  when  stating,  in  a style  reminiscent  of  Kogalniceanu’s 
some  years  earlier:  “The  best  constitution  for  every  state  is  always  the  one 
which  reflects  local  needs.  Only  fantasists  can  afford  to  dream  sometimes 
that  all  human  societies  can  live,  develop  and  prosper  under  the  same 
model  of  government.”154 

* * * 

To  sum  up,  the  idea  of  democratic  nationality,  which  the  radical  liberals 
across  the  region  championed,  fused  the  naturalistic  (organic)  and  vol- 
untaristic (political)  conceptions  of  the  nation.  “Equality  and  democracy” 
had  to  transform  the  pre-political  (ethnic)  factors  into  a genuine  “com- 
monality of  thought  and  destiny”  and  thus  justify  national  independence.155 
This  led  to  an  inherently  politicized  (democratic)  conception  of  the 
nation,  which  did  not  see  ethno-cultural  ingredients  as  sufficient  for  the 
nation’s  legitimate  existence;  for  the  latter  to  materialize,  there  needed  to 
be  government  by  the  people  and  popular  sovereignty  based  on  a liberal 
constitution.  They  saw  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  nationality  in  this 
political  sense  not  as  a betrayal  of,  but  as  the  ultimate  accomplishment 


153  Marko  Balabanov,  “Savremenniyat  duh  na  balgarskiya  narod,”  XlX-ti  vek,  no.  11, 
March  13, 1876. 

154  Marko  Balabanov,  “Obshtinska  avtonomiya,”  Vek,  no.  48,  November  30,  1875.  Bala- 
banov admitted  his  debt  in  this  respect  to  Edmund  Burke's  conservative  liberalism  which, 
earlier  in  the  century,  had  risen  “powerfully  and  not  without  success  against  the  reckless 
theories  and  deeds  of  the  French  Revolution . . . and  rejected  strongly  the  idea  of  transform- 
ing the  social  arrangements  according  to  some  abstract  principles  [and]  arbitrary  theories.” 
The  same  orientation  made  him  question  the  moral  consistency  of  modern  civilization, 
which  was  epitomized  by  scientific  and  technological  progress,  freedom-loving  ideas,  cos- 
mopolitanism, calls  for  brotherhood  and  humanism  of  “the  19th  century,”  but  which  had 
also  witnessed  bitter  international  hatreds  and  bloody  wars  and  where  “the  most  educated 
nations  presented  the  most  horrid  sight  of  the  world”:  Marko  Balabanov,  “Trite  shkoli  i 
napredakat,”  Chitalishte  1,  no.  6,  December  15, 1870, 167;  Marko  Balabanov,  “XIX  vek,”  XlX-i 
vek,  no.  7,  January  14, 1876. 

155  Recchia  and  Urbinati,  eds.,  A Cosmopolitanism  of  Nations,  11-12. 
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of,  the  legacy  of  the  Enlightenment  and  the  French  Revolution.  The  cru- 
cial point  here  is  that  the  radical  liberals  had  little  uncertainty  as  to  the 
people’s  preparedness  to  shoulder — under  their  ‘science-based’  leader- 
ship, of  course — the  burdens  of  self-government;  their  main  concern  was 
to  implement  the  political  structures  that  would  enable  the  exercise  of 
the  ‘national  will.’  For  them  political  equality  and  participation  were  key 
instruments  in  forging  the  national  collectivity  and  mobilizing  its  ability 
to  act  on  behalf  of  that  collectivity.  As  Karavelov  put  it,  if  the  states  of  Bel- 
gium or  Switzerland  were  progressing  (unlike  the  France  of  Napoleon  III), 
this  was  due  to  their  being  “constituted  on  truly  constitutionalist  and  lib- 
eral bases”;  despite  their  small  size  they  were  “prospering  because  each  cit- 
izen is  ready  to  defend  his  rights  with  his  own  blood, . . . because  there  one 
lives  for  all  and  all  live  for  one.”156  “Freedom  and  democracy. . . enhance 
and  strengthen  the  feeling  of  nationality,”  Mihajlo  Polit-Desancic  added.157 
The  connection  between  democratic  government  and  national  coherence 
was  therefore  firmly  established. 

For  the  reformists,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  possibility  of  introduc- 
ing political  self-rule  prior  to  cultivating  national  self-awareness  and  basic 
skills  of  citizenship  threatened  to  jeopardize  not  only  the  nation’s  liberty 
but  its  survival.  For  them  the  problem  was  the  lack  not  of  democratic 
institutions  but  of  capabilities  to  make  such  institutions  work:  "Obtain- 
ing a good  is  not  difficult,”  Seliminski  warned,  “it  is  difficult  retaining  it.”158 
Paradoxically  in  a sense,  their  conservative  slant  made  them  less  inclined 
to  erect  the  building  of  modern  democracy  on  the  people’s  traditions. 
Theirs  was  a more  classically  liberal  vision  of  what  the  viable  liberal  state 
was  about.  As  Alan  S.  Kahan  has  credibly  argued,  the  political  ends  of  the 
liberal  reformists 

were  in  fact  Utopian,  even  revolutionary — perhaps  envisaging  a more  radi- 
cal change  than  that  foreseen  by  most  democrats.  Democrats  merely  wished 
to  give  people  rights  they  already  possessed,  in  democratic  theory.  Liberals 
wanted  to  create  political  capacities  in  vast  numbers  of  people  who  did  not 
have  them Liberals  . . . were  committed  to  an  enormous  educational  proj- 

ect, the  creation  of  a society  in  which  the  prerequisites  of  political  capacity 
were  a universal  possession.159 


156  Libertatea  3,  January  20, 1871. 

157  Cited  in  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  426. 

158  Cited  in  Arnaudov,  Seliminski,  481. 

159  Alan  S.  Kahan,  Liberalism  in  Nineteenth-Century  Europe:  The  Political  Culture  of  Lim- 
ited Suffrage  (London:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2003),  4. 
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In  either  case  intrinsic  to  the  liberal  concept  of  popular  sovereignty  was 
the  idea  that  the  liberals  would  paternalistically  guide  and  offer  ‘enlight- 
enment’ to  the  popular  masses.  They  were  to  act  as  ‘civilizing  tutors’  of  the 
people  in  its  march  toward  truth  and  freedom.  In  the  Serbian  and  the  Bul- 
garian cases  this  claim  was  dressed  up  in  populist  rhetoric — the  liberals’ 
own  roots  in  the  demos  justifying  their  leading  role  by  virtue  of  superior 
knowledge.  In  the  Romanian  case  it  was  spelled  out  in  literal  terms:  the 
people  were  “a  big  child”  (or  “giant-child”)  who,  “like  a monkey,  loves  to 
ape  the  behavior  of  those  who  govern  it.”160 

Part  III:  Liberalism  in  Power 

Liberals  were  not  merely  the  driving  force  behind  the  movements  for 
national  liberation  and  unification.  Liberal  parties  or  governments  pre- 
sided over  the  inauguration  of  modern  constitutions  in  all  three  states 
(1866  in  Romania,  1869  in  Serbia  and  1879  in  Bulgaria),  backed  Russian 
military  effort  at  the  peak  of  the  Eastern  crisis  of  1876-1878  and,  in  Serbia 
and  Romania,  held  office  when  their  countries  were  recognized  as  inde- 
pendent states  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  With  respect  to  international 
recognition  and  national  sovereignty,  the  liberals  thus  had  much  to  claim 
as  seminal  achievements.  This  was  not  the  case  regarding  the  comple- 
tion of  national  unification,  though,  and  liberal  parties  and  governments 
would  continue  to  invest  huge  symbolic  and  material  resources  in  irre- 
dentist designs.  Now  these  efforts  ran  parallel  to,  and  in  fact  often  served 
to  justify,  the  political  strategy  of  building  the  nation-state  from  the  top 
down  and  turning  it  into  the  driving  force  of  modernization. 

If  there  were  a definition  summing  up  the  main  characteristics  shared 
by  the  three  liberalisms  studied  here,  it  might  arguably  be  etatist  mod- 
ernization with  a nationalist  slant.  The  diverse  implications  and  institu- 
tionalizations of  this  politico-socio-economic  configuration  will  be  the 
subject  matter  of  this  last  sub-chapter.  Some  elements  of  the  broader 
international  context  relevant  to  the  phenomena  to  be  discussed,  most 
notably  the  success  of  the  ‘illiberal’  unification  of  Germany,  the  demise  of 
‘emancipatory  internationalism,’  and  the  rise  of  more  extreme  leftist  and 
rightist  ideological  currents  across  Europe,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  European  liberalism  itself  had  undergone,  in 


160  Cited  in  Roman,  Le  Populisme  Quarante-huitard,  79-81. 
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the  late  1850s  and  early  1860s,  a transformation,  sometimes  defined  as  a 
transition  from  the  ‘old’  to  the  ‘new’  liberalism,  whose  embodiment  was 
John  S.  Mill’s  later  writings.161  Among  other  things  it  implied  a certain 
degree  of  state  interference  (“interventionist  and  statist  tendencies”)  in 
some  spheres  of  individual  freedom  until  then  considered  inviolable — a 
fact  that  leads  some  to  maintain  that  Mill  had  redirected  liberalism  from 
individualism  towards  collectivism.162  The  social — or,  some  might  say, 
‘socialist’ — overtones  in  Mill’s  thought,  even  if  far  from  privileging  equal- 
ity over  liberty  and  society  over  the  individual,  resonated  with  the  col- 
lectivist and  egalitarian  leanings  of  substantial  groups  among  the  Balkan 
liberals,  especially  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  The  economic  crisis  of  1873  and 
the  big  European  states’  protectionist  reactions  to  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
delivered  the  coup  de  grace  to  what  had  by  then  survived  as  liberal  eco- 
nomic agendas  in  the  three  countries  studied  here. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  liberals  were  concerned  with  politics, 
not  economics.  “A  coherent  definition  of  liberalism,”  A.  Kahan  maintains, 
“demands  that  politics  rather  than  economics  be  understood  as  central 
to  European  liberalism  in  the  nineteenth  century.”163  This  observation  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Balkan  liberalism,  which  generally,  and 
not  solely  during  its  dissident  phase,  was  political  and  national.  Though 
they  were  acutely  aware  of  the  economic  backwardness  of  their  societ- 
ies, the  liberals’  rise  to  power  did  not  substantially  redress  the  imbal- 
ance: issues  of  political  representation,  constitutional  procedures  and 
national  unification  continued  to  overshadow  those  about  economic  and 
social  reform. 

The  only  aspect  of  the  national  economy  that  was  invariably  present 
in  the  discussions  was  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  economy,  not  least 
because  of  its  broader  political  and  social  implications.  Several  factors 
weighed  heavily  against  the  idea  of  a laissez-faire  economy:  the  harsh 
international  market  competition  between  unequal  participants;  the 
rudimentary  condition  of  the  domestic  capitalist  market;  the  low  edu- 
cational standards  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population;  and  the  shift 
of  most  European  states  towards  more  protective  economic  policies.  In 
the  late  1860s  and  early  1870s,  when  Balkan  liberalism  matured  and  came 


161  Gray,  Liberalism,  29-30. 

162  Mill  deemed  such  interference  desirable  with  respect  to  regulation  of  children’s 
and  women's  labor,  working  conditions,  general  education,  protection  of  women  against 
oppression  by  men,  and  birth  control.  Cf.  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  72-73. 

163  Kahan,  Liberalism  in  Nineteenth-Century  Europe,  5. 
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to  power,  the  laissez-faire  economy  was  in  retreat  in  Britain  and  France, 
while  the  state-driven  Prussian  (later  German)  economy  was  undergoing 
a spectacular  rise.  Finally,  even  when  comfortably  well-off  as  in  Romania, 
the  Balkan  liberal  elite  remained  heavily  dependent  on  their  connections 
with,  and  most  often  employment  by,  the  state — a relationship  that  did 
not  bode  well  for  the  idea  of  a minimalist  state. 

The  role  of  liberalism  in  the  development  of  the  Romanian  nation- 
state in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  From  1866  to  1919  the 
Liberals  held  the  reins  of  the  government  twenty-one  times  and  led  the 
country  for  thirty-eight  years.  That  period  was  ‘prepared’  by  the  diplo- 
matic rearrangement  following  the  Crimean  War,  which  allowed  for  the 
peaceful  unification  of  the  two  Danubian  principalities  between  1859  and 
1863  into  a unitary  Romanian  state.164  By  etatist  measures  and  a firm  rule, 
rather  than  liberal  niceties,  Alexandru  loan  Cuza,  the  prince-unifier,  and 
Mihail  Kogalniceanu,  his  prime  minister — “the  great  artisan  of  the  union 
of  the  principalities”165 — succeeded  in  introducing  a number  of  drastic 
reforms  in  legislature,  land  regime,  education  and  administration,  which 
set  the  framework  for  the  modern  nation-state.  Kogalniceanu  himself  was 
the  architect  of  most  of  these  reforms,  including  the  secularization  of  the 
monasteries’  estates  (1863)  and  the  Rural  Law  of  1864,  whose  adoption, 
in  the  face  of  fierce  boyar  opposition,  was  made  possible  at  the  cost  of  a 
royal  coup  d’etat.  The  agrarian  reform,  in  fact,  was  a compromise  trans- 
ferring small  plots  of  the  land  to  the  peasants,  which  resulted  not  in  the 
overwhelming  prevalence  of  independent  rural  producers,  as  in  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria,  but  in  the  coexistence  of  large  estates  and  small  properties.166 
A growing  population  and  the  division  of  the  small  plots  among  descen- 
dants, peasant  debts  and  dependence  on  revenues  from  working  on  estates 
(sometimes  described  as  a “second  serfdom”),  as  well  as  widespread  spec- 
ulation of  land  leasers,  made  the  reform  almost  completely  ineffectual  in 
the  long  term.  The  plague  of  the  ‘peasant  question’  and  chronic  country- 
side unrest,  culminating  in  the  ‘Great  Romanian  Peasant  Revolt’  of  1907, 


164  The  word  Romania  was  first  used  by  a Transylvanian  Saxon  scholar  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Next  to  use  the  term  were  Greek  historians,  starting  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  (Baar,  Historians  and  Nationalism,  251). 

165  Boia,  History  and  Myth,  40. 

166  The  size  of  the  plots  varied  from  3.0  to  7.5  hectares,  and  peasants  were  to  own  their 
plots  after  payments  to  the  respective  landowners. 
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would  continue  to  haunt  the  liberal  governments  until  after  the  Great 
War,  when  they  would  finally  pursue  a radical  solution. 

Genetic  similarities  with  the  landed  Conservatives  aside,  it  can  hardly 
be  argued  that  the  outcome  of  the  land  issue  was  the  one  pursued  by 
the  liberals.  A more  numerous,  viable  and  above  all  self-reliant  stratum 
of  independent  agrarian  producers  would  have  fitted  better  with  their 
social  philosophy.  As  Ion  C.  Bratianu  maintained  later,  such  a stratum 
would  have  served  as  “a  bulwark  against  any  turmoil  and  commotions” 
and  strengthened  the  “national  element.”167  In  the  face  of  violent  Conser- 
vative opposition,  however,  a more  radical  and  at  the  same  time  peaceful 
solution  seemed  unrealistic.  The  land  reform  was  thus  the  result  of  what 
one  socialist  critic  called  “a  patriotic  agreement  over  the  relations  of  pro- 
duction in  agriculture.”168 

Kogalniceanu’s  contribution  to  the  founding  of  the  modern  Roma- 
nian state  is  comparable,  as  we  will  see,  to  that  of  Jovan  Ristic  in  Serbia, 
not  solely  in  scale  (or  form)  but  in  content  and  direction  as  well.  Both 
were  indebted  for  their  reformist  stances  to  the  Prussian  political  tradi- 
tion. Like  his  paragon  Hardenberg,  Kogalniceanu  professed  that,  “Lucky  is 
the  state  which  can  follow  universal  developments  without  the  need  for 
violent  actions.”169  That  credo  played  into  the  hands  of  both  his  evolu- 
tionism and  his  social  reformism,  for  as  he  argued,  if  the  situation  of  the 
Romanian  Gypsies  and  peasants  was  not  redressed  by  emancipation  and 
land  appropriation,  “violent  actions”  from  below  would  be  inescapable. 
But  it  also  marked  the  liberals’  general  move  away  from  revolutionary 
radicalism  towards  a more  evolutionist  and  socially  conservative  stance 
coinciding  with  their  rise  to  power.  If,  in  the  1840s  and  1850s,  Constan- 
tin Rosetti  regarded  revolution  as  a natural  form  of  history  inherent  to 
social  progress,  in  the  late  1860s  he  definitely  downgraded  the  prospects 
for  continued  transformations:  “I  do  not  want  anybody  to  believe  that  we 
are  promoting  ‘unlimited’  progress,  that  we  want  to  get  everything  imme- 
diately. We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  each  age  has  its  own  laws  and 
each  day  has  its  own  tasks.”170 


167  Bratianu,  Discursuri,  vol.  2/1,  58-59;  Acte  §i  cuvtntari,  vol.  6, 154-155. 

168  Constantin  Dobrogenu-Gherea  as  cited  in  Barbu  and  Preda,  Building  the  State  from 
the  Roof  Down,  372. 

169  Cited  in  Baar,  Historians  and  Nationalism,  221. 

170  Cited  in  Radu  Pantazi,  ed.,  C.  A.  Rosetti,  Ginditorul,  Omul  (Bucharest:  Editura  Politica, 
1969),  240. 
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The  major  liberal  breakthrough,  in  the  Liberals’  own  opinion,  was  the 
constitution  of  1866.  It  was  closely  modeled  on  the  Belgian  constitution 
of  1831  and,  with  a few  amendments,  lasted  until  1938.  Certain  provisos 
concerning  the  actual  liberal  characteristics  of  the  document  need  to  be 
made,  though.  For,  as  the  historian  A.  Xenopol  later  argued,  it  was  “a  joint 
achievement  of  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal  parties.”171  If  the  land 
reform  of  1864  doomed  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  to  ‘neo-serfdom,’ 
the  constitution  of  1866  effectively  excluded  this  majority  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  public  life.  But  while  the  former  could  be  seen  as  a necessary 
compromise  with  illiberal  forces  in  the  name  of  other  liberal  goals,  the 
latter  more  or  less  fit  the  liberals’  own  credo.  Unlike  their  Serbian  and 
Bulgarian  counterparts,  the  Romanian  liberals  counted  in  their  ranks  very 
few  admirers  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty. 
Not  unlike  their  Conservative  opponents,  they  were  convinced  that  most 
Romanians  were  unprepared  for  political  participation.  Access  to  such 
participation  could  be  extended  only  insofar  as  it  could  ensure  the  rep- 
resentative preponderance,  not  of  “sheer  numbers,”  as  the  liberal  news- 
paper Rom&nul  referred  to  the  majority  of  ‘immature’  Romanians,  but  of 
the  “intellectual”  and  urban  professions,  that  is,  basically  of  the  liberals 
themselves.  Peasants  were  thus  deprived  of  political  representation  and 
involvement  in  the  decision-making  process.  No  wonder  that  their  dire 
condition — that  of  main  producers  constituting  the  supposed  foundation 
of  a civil  society — would  be  left  unsolved  and  simmering  for  decades.172 

Even  so,  the  1866  Romanian  Constitution  was  a far  more  liberal  docu- 
ment than  the  Serbian  Constitution  of  1869  and  as  such,  in  the  opinion 
of  a latter-day  liberal  thinker,  it  had  no  pedigree  in  the  Romanian  tra- 
dition.173 It  was  a bourgeois  constitution  in  a country  with  scarcely  any 
bourgeoisie  and  political  citizenry.  It  proclaimed  national  sovereignty 
under  a constitutional  monarchy  and  sanctified  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government — a strict  division  of  powers,  ministerial  responsibil- 
ity to  the  parliament,  limited  Crown.  The  ‘right’  of  political  participation 
aside,  all  other  public  rights  and  freedoms  were  meticulously  listed  and 
guaranteed — this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberals,  was  “the  most  important 


171  Alexandru  Xenopol,  Istoria  partideior  politice  in  Romania,  vol.  1,  part  2 (Bucharest: 
Libraria  Stanciulescu,  1920),  546. 

172  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata,  125-126.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  less  than  7 percent  of  the  adult  male  population  were  direct  voters  for  the 
Chamber  and  less  than  2 percent  for  the  Senate. 

173  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizatiei,  184-190. 
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article  of  the  Constitution,”  ensuing  from  the  theory  of  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  and  meant  to  nurture  enlightened  and  responsible  citi- 
zens. In  the  end,  however,  what  ensured  its  adoption  by  a consensus  of 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike  was,  aside  from  the  exclusion  of  the  peas- 
ant representation  and  the  endorsement  of  an  oligarchic  parliamentary 
rule,  the  fact  that  it  was  seen  as  a real  and  not  just  symbolic  expression 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  state,  now  named  Romania.  Sporadic  out- 
breaks of  rural  unrest  notwithstanding,  prewar  Romania  never  witnessed 
a drastic  challenge  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  regime  of  the  kind  the  Serbian 
Radicals  would  pose  to  the  restrictive  liberal  order  endorsed  by  the  Ser- 
bian Constitution  of  1869.  Having  once  established,  in  1875,  their  party 
around  the  dynamic  and  zealous  group  of  the  most  radical  among  them, 
the  liberals  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  organizational  structure 
able  to  pursue  and  enforce  their  reformist  goals. 

At  the  core  of  their  entire  platform  and  government  policies  was  the 
encouragement — primarily  through  the  instruments  and  resources  of 
the  state — of  the  nascent  Romanian  middle  class  and  the  nascent  urban 
sectors  of  Romanian  economy.  This  may  be  the  single  most  significant 
difference  between  the  Romanian  and  the  Serbian  (and  to  a large  extent 
also  the  Bulgarian)  liberalisms,  from  which  ensued  a number  of  other 
differences.  The  legitimating  functions  attributed  by  the  Serbian  and  the 
Bulgarian  liberals  to  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  were  assigned  by 
the  Romanian  liberals  to  their  identification  with  the  urban  entrepreneur- 
ial class  and  modern  industry. 

This  identification  was  already  articulated  in  the  initial,  subversive 
phase  of  the  evolution  of  Romanian  liberalism,  when  it  was  still  non-insti- 
tutionalized  and  in  search  of  broader  support.  In  revolutionary  1848,  Ion 
Ghica,  a prominent  boyar  and  moderate  liberal,  for  the  first  time  declared 
the  middle  class  to  be  the  most  progressive  segment  in  Romanian  society, 
one  that  was  rendering  the  greatest  services  to  the  nation,  and  asserted 
its  political  claims  and  the  need  to  further  strengthen  it.  In  a confident 
liberal  style  Ion  C.  Bratianu  added  shortly  afterward  that  “civilized  man 
is  the  product  of  exchange,  of  trade,”  the  result  of  which  was  to  “turn  the 
earth  into  a paradise,  and  man  into  an  angel.”174  What  was  new  about 
such  statements  was  not  only  the  mission  of  industry  and  merchant  class; 
also  new  was  the  accompanying  ethos,  the  utilitarian  morality  of  “the 


174  Ion  C.  Bratianu,  Acte  §i  cuvtntari,  vol.  1,  part  1 (Bucharest:  Ed.  Cartea  Romaneasca, 
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material  interest  that  increases  the  happiness  of  the  nations”  since  “the 
engine  of  any  human  activity  is  love  for  yourself.”  The  ethnic-Romanian 
producers,  the  sought-after  Romanian  bourgeoisie — a small  minority, 
even  in  cities — was  thus  elevated  to  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of 
the  sovereign  people,  embodying  its  civilizing  mission,  the  “new  society” 
and  “reborn  Romania.”  The  bourgeoisie,  in  the  words  of  Ion  C.  Bratianu, 
was  not 

a class  but  a new  society  through  which  the  national  consciousness,  even 
the  genius  of  Romania,  is  expressed.  [. . .]  It  possesses  all  the  qualities  of 
energy  and  morality  that  characterize  this  class  in  each  European  society; 
but  it  possesses  not  only  the  instinct  and  love  for  freedom,  which  is  natural 
for  any  class  with  a democratic  nature,  but  also  a most  elevated,  most  enthu- 
siastic patriotism.  It  is  above  all  in  the  midst  of  the  merchant  class  that  the 
seed  of  Romanian  civilization  resides,  and  with  its  extinction  alone  could 
civilization  and  civic  liberties  in  Romania  perish.175 

The  liberals’  government  policy  after  coming  to  power  in  1876  was  thus 
subordinated  to  the  major  objective  of  boosting  the  demographic  and 
economic  weight  of  the  ethnically  Romanian  middle  class  through  direct 
protection,  a curtailing  of  the  economic  positions  of  foreigners  and  a long- 
term program  of  nationalization  of  industry  and  finance.  Their  nation- 
alist fight  against  foreign  entrepreneurship,  in  which  they  employed 
all  the  resources  of  the  new  state,  was  waged  over  the  question  not  of 
how  the  Romanian  economy  should  develop  but  who  should  develop  it. 
In  this  fight  the  ethnic-Romanian  bourgeoisie  did  not  merely  assert  its  key 
mission  to  the  country  and  the  nation;  in  this  fight  the  ethnic-Romanian 
bourgeoisie  was  creating  itself. 

The  emancipated  urban  ‘class’  in  the  ideology  of  Romanian  liberalism 
was  thus  endowed  with  the  meaning  which  the  peasantry  had  in  the  Ser- 
bian and  the  Bulgarian  liberal  nationalisms.  It  was  at  once  an  incarnation 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  nation  and  a driving  force  of  its  progress,  an 
indication  and  a pledge  that  Romania  was  intrinsically  capable  of  join- 
ing the  civilized  world.  Obviously,  this  vision  suggested  little  hesitation 
concerning  the  applicability  of  the  Western  mode  of  development  to 
Romania,  the  Western  notion  of  the  progressive  role  of  the  third  estate  in 
particular,  and  a blatant  disregard  for  its  overwhelmingly  agrarian  profile. 
Romanian  liberalism,  unlike  the  liberalism  in  the  rest  of  the  Balkans  at 


175  Cited  in  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizatiei,  192-193.  Lovinescu  called  Ion  Bratianu  “the 
true  creator  of  the  Romanian  bourgeoisie.’’  Cf.  Georgescu,  Istoria  ideilor  politice,  101-102. 
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the  time,  sought  national  legitimacy  not  by  claiming  conformity  with  the 
‘authentic’  national  structures,  institutions  and  values — that  is,  with  the 
existing  social  reality.  It  did  so  by  attempting  to  create  a completely  new 
basis  and,  thus,  justification  of  its  existence — an  ethnic-Romanian  bour- 
geoisie and  ‘national  capitalism’ — that  is,  by  creating  a completely  new 
social  reality.  The  Romanian  liberals  were  consequently  less  concerned 
with  adapting  liberalism  to  the  peasant  identity  of  the  Romanian  nation 
than  with  a ‘transformation’  of  the  nation  that  would  enable  it  to  perform 
its  ‘civilizing  function’  in  the  East,  in  compliance  with  their  liberal  goals. 
That  brand  of  social  engineering  was  not  an  option  for  the  other  Balkan 
liberals,  who  were  constrained  to  operate  within  a politically  more  open, 
democratically  framed  system. 

Key  instruments  for  the  realization  of  this  ambitious  program  were  a 
strong  and  highly  centralized  state  and  ‘good  institutions’  kept  together  by 
a stable  political  elite  capable  of  transforming  the  institutional  framework 
of  the  polity,  ensuring  accelerated  modernization  and  promoting  gradual 
social  reform.  The  latter,  to  the  Romanian  liberals,  meant  an  incremental 
‘solidarity’  between  the  state  and  the  rural  majority  and  self-improvement 
through  public  education  and  easy  access  to  credit.  These,  Ionel  Bratianu 
(the  son  and  successor  of  Ion  C.  Bratianu)  averred,  paved  the  way  for 
political  enfranchisement.  The  state  rather  than  land  was  to  serve  as  the 
main  economic  asset  ensuring  the  liberals’  continued  pervasive  social 
domination.176 

The  motto  under  which  this  crusade  unfolded  was  prin  noi  insine,  “by 
ourselves” — a formula  that  encapsulated  not  only  Romanian  Liberals’ 
protectionist  and  nationalist  concerns  but  also  their  belief  in  self-help 
as  means  of  social  advancement.  It  meant  an  economic  policy,  pursued 
with  the  aid  of  the  state  institutions,  of  mobilizing  all  productive  national 
resources,  human  and  material,  against  the  prevalence  of  foreigners  and 
their  capital  in  the  Romanian  economy.  For,  as  Ion  C.  Bratianu  warned, 
a nation  conquered  by  arms  kept  its  right  to  freedom,  but  if  it  was  “con- 
quered by  economic  means,  it  is  destroyed  forever,  legally  as  well  as  fac- 
tually.” The  ‘life-saving’  policy,  as  the  Liberals  saw  it,  was  the  creation  of 
a state-protected  national  industry,  barring  foreigners  from  trade,  and 
defense  for  the  properties  of  “local  owners.”177  During  their  twelve-year 
administration  between  1876  and  1888,  they  passed  a series  of  protectionist 


176  Barbu  and  Preda,  Building  the  State  from  the  Roof  Down,  373,  375-376. 
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laws  on  tariffs,  industries  and  transportation.  Together  with  several 
national  credit  institutions,  the  National  Bank  of  Romania,  founded  and 
managed  by  Liberal  ‘bosses,’  became  a powerful  instrument  for  strength- 
ening the  positions  of  the  Romanian  entrepreneurs  and  ‘nationalizing’  the 
urban  middle  class.  The  takeover  of  the  party  leadership  by  the  group  of 
‘young  Liberals’  headed  by  Ionel  Bratianu  in  1909  signaled  the  victory  of 
the  zealous  modernizer-nationalists  with  powerful  positions  in  the  civil 
service  and  the  state  financial  institutions  over  the  older  generation  of 
land-based  party  leaders. 

All  this  revolved  around  one  central  value  that  Ion  C.  Bratianu  used  to 
evoke  consistently  and  that  his  successor  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Party 
again  conceded  in  retrospect:  “The  National  Liberal  Party,”  noted  Ionel 
Bratianu  in  1905, 

was  not  bom  as  a spontaneous  and  theoretical  entity,  as  a mere  scholarly 

conception The  National  Liberal  Party  emerged  as  the  expression  of  a 

real  and  major  need  of  our  state  and  people.  It  was  constantly  the  agency 
that  fulfilled  Romania’s  vital  necessities  and  the  first  need  it  had  to  respond 
to,  the  one  that  preceded  and  encompassed  all  others,  the  one  from  which 
it  took  even  its  national-liberal  name,  was  the  need  to  warrant  the  national 
existence  of  the  Romanians.178 

In  a clear-cut  fashion  Ion  G.  Duca  would  later  summarize  that  the  Liberal 
Party  of  Romania  “embraces  all  forms  of  nationalism” — theoretical,  cul- 
tural and  economic.179 

“National  existence”  could  mean  many  things,  but  in  the  Liberals’ 
vocabulary  it  meant,  in  essence,  the  assimilation  of  not  only  the  liberal 
doctrine  and  institutions  but  also  the  major  social  issues  into  a system 
of  “national  priorities.”  “Let  us  leave  aside  the  land  issue,”  Ion  C.  Bratianu 
counseled,  “let  us  first  try  to  reconcile  the  enlightened  spirits  in  the  two 
parties  [the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative];  to  first  create  the  needed  insti- 
tutions and  when  it  comes  to  the  solving  of  the  land  issue,  let  us  solve  it  in 
such  a way  as  would  lead  to  the  regeneration  of  Romania  and  not  threaten 
our  national  existence.”180  So  national  unity  and  political  consolidation 
in  the  name  of  “national  existence”  and  building  of  the  state  before  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  land — these  were  the  priorities  of  the  most 
radical  in  the  Liberal  camp.  This  policy,  proceeding  from  an  eminently 


178  Cited  in  Barbu  and  Preda,  Building  the  State  from  the  Roof  Down,  378. 

179  Ion  G.  Duca,  “Doctrina  liberala,”  in  Dimitrie  Gusti  et  al.,  Doctrinele  partidelor politice.  19 
pre  leg  eri  pub  lice  (Bucharest:  Editura  Nationals,  n.d.  [1923]),  103-105. 

180  Cited  in  Lovinescu,  Istoria  civilizatiei,  194. 
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nationalistic  ranking  of  social  and  political  priorities,  helps  explain  what 
one  student  of  rural  Romania  defined  as  “the  close  and  unambiguous  con- 
nection between  the  rise  of  the  national  state  and  the  social  decline  of 
the  peasantry.”181 

The  question  of  political  equality  and  participation  was  tackled  from 
similar  positions.  If  all  Romanian  Liberals  agreed  that  for  the  people  to 
be  inspired  by  a “single  goal ...  a single  will:  patriotism,”  as  Kogalniceanu 
put  it,  they  should  have  equal  access  to  the  country’s  wealth  and  rights, 
and  if  Ion  C.  Bratianu  believed  that  “the  flag  of  nationality,  freedom  and 
democracy  is  one,”  this  was  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  defense  of  that 
flag  could  be  entrusted  to  the  nation  itself.  Because  “the  gun  and  the  vote 
[are]  powerful  weapons”  which,  if  used  “in  an  unenlightened  way,”  could 
endanger  the  whole  society.182  Small  wonder  that  after  1866  the  Liber- 
als abandoned  any  reference  to  universal  suffrage;  unlike  in  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria,  democratic  citizenship  remained  the  distant  outcome  of,  not  a 
vehicle  toward,  the  fulfillment  of  the  national  idea. 

The  “foreigners,”  above  all  the  Jews,  also  became  an  issue  in  view  of  the 
anxiety  to  secure  the  prevalence  of  Romanians  in  the  key  sectors  of  the 
economy  that  the  liberals  considered  crucial  for  their  ambitious  project 
of  modernization.183  Given  their  nationalist  logic,  the  liberals  came  out 
as  opponents  to  Jewish  emancipation — a stance  flagrantly  inconsistent 
with  their  previous  pronouncements  about  the  ‘natural  rights’  and  equal- 
ity of  humans.  Kogalniceanu,  who  had  previously  fought  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Gypsies,  now  argued  that  if  certain  rights  were  denied  to 
Jews,  Bulgarians  and  Armenians,  this  was  not  out  of  principle  but  because 
of  their  greater  numbers.184  The  actual  meaning  of  this  change  was 
made  crystal-clear  when  he  urged  the  Parliament,  during  the  debates  on 
the  politics  of  nationalization  of  Dobrudja,  “to  make  national  laws  before 
making  liberal  ones” — a declaration  that  some  authors  rightly  interpret  as 
marking  “the  eclipse  of  an  era  in  which  liberalism  and  nationalism  could 
happily  coexist.”185 


181  David  Mitrany,  The  Land  and  the  Peasant  in  Romania:  The  War  and  Agrarian  Reform 
(1917-1921)  (London:  Humphrey  Milford  and  Oxford  University  Press;  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1930),  568. 

182  Mihail  Kogalniceanu,  Discursuri  parlamentare  din  epoca  Unirii  (Bucharest:  Editura 
Stiintifica,  1959),  28-45;  Bratianu,  Acte  §i  cuvintari,  vol.  2, 1,  217-218. 

183  See  William  Oldson,  A Providential  Anti-Semitism:  Nationalism  and  Polity  in  Nine- 
teenth Century  Romania  (Philadelphia:  American  Philosophical  Society,  1991),  139-164. 
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So,  nation-building  in  an  oligarchic  mode  and  social  conservatism — 
these  were  the  hallmarks  of  the  liberalism  ruling  Romania.  It  was  only 
under  the  pressure  of  the  war  and  the  cautionary  example  of  the  1917 
Russian  Revolution  that  the  Romanian  Liberals  set  out  to  enfranchise  the 
Romanians  and  implement  a sweeping  agrarian  reform  as  yet  another 
revolution  from  above — in  the  hope  that  they  could  “tame  and  turn  [it] 
to  their  advantage”186  as  successfully  as  they  did  the  preceding  ones. 

An  early  but  prophetic  indication  of  the  direction  that  Serbian  liberal- 
ism was  about  to  take  in  the  coming  decades  occurred  in  1858,  during  the 
St.  Andrew’s  Day  Assembly — the  occasion  when  the  liberals  made  their 
dramatic  appearance  as  a coherent  and  independent  group  on  the  Ser- 
bian political  scene.  They  were  willing,  even  eager,  to  collaborate  with  the 
reinstated  autocratic  government  of  the  Obrenovic  dynasty,  sanctioned 
by  the  Assembly.  They  hoped  to  thus  strengthen  the  dynasty’s  hand  in 
pursuing  a militantly  irredentist  policy  and  completing  the  liberation  and 
unification  of  the  Serbs  still  under  Ottoman  domination.  Their  subsequent 
return  to  opposition  was  as  much  the  result  of  Prince  Mihailo’s  distaste 
for  a ‘peasant-reared’  liberalism  as  of  his  failure  to  fulfill  the  national  mis- 
sion that  the  liberals  had  bestowed  on  him.  Meanwhile,  though,  they  left 
little  doubt  that  their  original  program  and  principles  were  anything  but 
irretrievable. 

Despite  their  theoretical  fertility — in  championing  national  sovereignty 
or  preaching  romantic  conservatism  and  national  harmony — the  Serbian 
liberals  proved  unable  to  acquire  a substantial  social  base.  The  Serbian 
peasant’s  passive  attitude  to  their  agenda  pushed  them  further  away  from 
“the  People”  while  at  the  same  time  boosting  their  missionary  and  pater- 
nalistic proclivities.  “Nationality  became  the  idol  of  the  new  generation,” 
wrote  Jovan  Skerlic,  “the  only  God,  in  front  of  whose  altar  it  ignited  incense 
and  prostrated  itself.”  But  “its  patriotism  was  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical; it  built  the  edifice  of  the  future  on  the  graves  of  the  past ”187 

The  liberals  did  not  receive  support  from  the  Serbian  village,  either  in 
the  1860s  or  later,  because  they  had  no  social  program  and  because  the 
program  they  had — representative  government  and  political  freedom — 
was  too  abstract.188  In  time  it  was  becoming  increasingly  important  for 
them  not  to  introduce  social  and  economic  reforms  but  to  cultivate  the 
Serbs’  national  consciousness.  Meanwhile,  their  populist  statements  and 


186  Barbu  and  Preda,  Building  the  State  from  the  Roof  Down,  382. 
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160, 165. 

188  Stokes,  Legitimacy  through.  Liberalism,  113. 
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actual  policies  drifted  apart.  The  Anglophile  Stojan  Boskovic,  while  argu- 
ing, in  the  vein  of  Jovanovic,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons’  and  the  Slavs’  public 
and  communal  life  had  similar  features,  simultaneously  demanded  that 
the  introduction  of  parliamentarism  in  Serbia  proceed  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously. He  also  objected  to  ministerial  responsibility  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Serbs  were  not  mature  enough  for  it.  Although  fully  in  line  with  stock 
liberal  precepts,  such  policies  sat  uneasily  with  the  concurrent  theory 
about  the  indigenous  Serbian  parliamentary  tradition.189 

The  political  crises  that  followed  the  assassination  of  Prince  Mihailo  in 
1868  offered  the  liberals  the  chance  to  once  again  attain  political  weight 
far  exceeding  their  actual  strength  and  to  announce  their  goals  publicly. 
This  time  their  intervention  would  have  far  more  sweeping  consequences. 
In  the  short  term  the  most  significant  of  these  was  the  constitution  of 
1869,  whose  actual  architect  was  Jovan  Ristic — one  of  the  three  regents  of 
the  underage  Milan  Obrenovic,  whose  motto  was  “The  road  to  liberty  is 
paved  with  moderation  and  not  extremes.”190  Domestically  Ristic  backed 
the  idea  of  liberal  reform  of  Serbia’s  political  system  in  the  spirit  and  with 
the  institutions  of  a Prussian-type  Rechtsstaat.  His  foreign  policy  was 
guided  by  aspirations  for  national  unification  on  the  model  of  Italy  and 
Germany  and  national  sovereignty.  In  other  words,  the  political  strategy 
that  Ristic  applied  to  the  Serbian  ‘liberalism  in  power’  was  the  strategy  of 
nationalism  and  moderate  liberal  reformism.  This  strategy,  and  not  the 
ideas  of  a bona  fide  representative  government,  was  what  the  new  consti- 
tution was  meant  to  serve — a product  not  of  a social  movement  but  of  the 
aspirations,  above  all  those  associated  with  nation-building,  of  a handful 
of  graduates  of  foreign  universities. 

With  this  ‘Regency  Constitution,’  the  one  Serbian  basic  law  of  liberals’ 
making,  which  would  remain  in  force  for  the  next  twenty  years,  Serbia  was 
endowed  with  constitutional  but  not  parliamentary  rule.  The  parliament’s 
control  over  the  government  (and  the  budget)  was  restricted;  next  to  the 
prince,  the  representation  was  bestowed  legislative  power,  but  unable  to 
propose  laws,  while  the  government,  which  was  to  be  nominated  by  the 
prince  rather  than  elected  by  the  majority  of  deputies,  was  accountable 
to  the  royal  head,  not  the  parliament.  Although  every  taxpaying  citizen 
was  entitled  to  vote  (openly,  and  in  the  villages  indirectly),  one-quarter  of 


189  Stojan  Boskovic,  “Prva  zakonotvorna  skupstina”  (1863),  cited  in  Beslin,  Evropski  uti- 
caji,  657-658. 

190  Cited  in  Ress,  The  Value  System  of  Serb  Liberalism,  358. 
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the  members  of  parliament  were  appointed  by  the  prince.191  This  rather 
unusual  solution  ensued  from  the  liberals’  awareness  that  their  ‘democrat- 
ism,’ despite  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  was  not  enough  to  ensure  the  peas- 
ants’ votes  for  them,  while  they  all  agreed  that  the  intelligentsia,  to  which 
they  themselves  belonged,  should  be  duly  represented  in  the  parliament.192 
The  constitution  contained  all  standard  civil  rights,  as  well  as  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  they  were  not  guaranteed — they  could  even  be  temporar- 
ily revoked  “in  case  of  a danger  to  public  security.”  Municipal  government 
and  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  were  not  addressed  in  the  basic 
law.193 

In  brief,  the  Constitution  of  1869,  though  a significant  improvement 
on  that  of  1838,  left  the  Assembly  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive.  In  many 
respects  it  was  far  removed  from  Jovanovic’s  project  of  democratic  liber- 
alism. As  a compromise  document  it  satisfied  none  of  the  groups  in  the 
political  elite,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  following  two  decades 
much  of  Serbian  politics  would  revolve  around  the  issue  of  its  modifica- 
tion. Despite  the  lukewarm  assessments  it  deserves,  this  constitution  had 
one  major  virtue:  it  provided  the  framework  that  made  possible  the  public 
discussions  and  the  appearance  of  an  initially  timid  yet  soon  organized 
opposition.194  It  other  words,  it  laid  the  grounds  for  the  emergence  of  par- 
liamentary politics  in  Serbia.  From  then  on  the  process  of  political  devel- 
opment gathered  momentum — or,  to  paraphrase  the  title  of  a study  of 


191  There  is  no  data  on  the  size  of  the  electoral  body  as  a proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  stipulated  by  this  constitution.  Under  the  1888  and  1903  constitutions,  this  share 
was  around  20  percent  (see  Holm  Sundhaussen,  Historische  Statistik  Serbiens,  1834-1914 
[Munich:  R.  Oldenbourg,  1989],  596-597),  which  is  comparable  to  that  in  other  countries 
with  general  (male)  suffrage  at  the  time.  Since  the  electoral  provisions  of  the  1888  Con- 
stitution were  not  changed  much,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  size  of  the  Serbian 
electorate  under  the  1869  Constitution  was  close  to  this  percentage. 

192  Svetozar  Miletic  made  the  proposal  of  “electing”  one-fourth  of  the  deputies  from 
among  the  intelligentsia  as  an  alternative  to  the  introduction  of  a second  chamber  or 
corporatist  representation:  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  659. 

193  For  more  on  the  clauses  and  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  see  Prodanovic,  Isto- 
rija  politickih  stranaka  i struja,  vol.  1,  185-202;  Jovanovic,  Politicke  i pravne  rasprave,  vol.  1, 
28-37, 155-157- 

194  Most  of  the  assessments  of  the  twenty  years  the  “Regency  Constitution”  describe  it 
as  a period  of  repressive  and  almost  absolutist  rule  by  Prince  Milan  and  the  two  govern- 
ing parties,  the  Liberal  and  the  Progressive,  a regime  in  which  the  Assembly  had  almost 
no  importance.  Recently  published  parliamentary  debates,  however,  present  a rather  dif- 
ferent picture  of  lively,  often  seriously  prepared  and  well-argued  parliamentary  debates 
taking  place  around  all  major  issues.  See  Nikola  Pasic  u Narodnoj  skupstini,  vols.  1-4,  eds. 
Latinka  Perovic,  Dubravka  Stojanovic  and  Dorde  D.  Stankovic,  (Belgrade:  Sluzbeni  list  SFR, 
1997);  cf.  Olga  Popovic-Obradovic,  "Ka  kritickoj  istoriografiji,”  Tokovi  istorije,  1998,  nos.  1-4, 
221-222. 
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the  Serbian  parties,  if  there  was  development  in  late-nineteenth-century 
Serbia,  it  was  in  politics.195 

The  liberals’  long-term  success  in  Serbian  political  life  was  to  establish 
the  nation  as  the  real  sovereign — the  subject  of  political  capacity.  As  in 
Romania,  this  enabled  them  to  assume  the  role  of  the  ‘nation’s  represen- 
tatives,’ which  implied  substituting  the  promotion  of  Serbia’s  emancipa- 
tory and  unifying  mission  for  the  cultivation  of  a national  citizenry.  At 
no  point,  not  even  in  the  midst  of  the  major  Eastern  crisis  of  1876-1878, 
did  they  make  any  effort  to  mobilize  the  electorate.  Instead  they  chose  to 
stake  their  efforts  on  the  strong  personality  ofjovan  Ristic,  whose  under- 
standing of  liberty  and  parliamentarism  was  not  democratic  but  mod- 
erately liberal.  Ristic  respected  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  responsibility  of  the  government,  but  above 
all  else  he  respected  the  law  and  the  legal  state.  It  was  from  this  position 
that  he  used  to  warn  against  an  Assembly  prone  to  “create  a democratic 
tyranny,”  unable  to  “resist  demagogic  cravings  for  power  and  even  less  to 
raise  its  voice  against  the  most  fierce  despotisms  of  all,  the  despotism  of 
the  majority  without  responsibility.”196  But  Ristic’s  greatest  merit  was  his 
determination  to  see  a Serbia  as  independent  and  strong  as  it  could  be.  It 
was  these  priorities  that  ultimately  determined  the  attitude  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Liberals  to  the  truncated  constitution — they  accepted  it  not 
because  it  was  liberal  but  because  it  was  national,  crafted  by  a national 
assembly  and  asserting  the  country’s  “foreign  independence.”197  But  they 
also  accepted  it  because  it  was  thought  to  ensure,  as  Stojan  Boskovic  put  it, 
the  “gradual  political  and  material  development  of  the  state”  and  forestall 
conflicts  that  might  endanger  the  country’s  stability.  The  Serbian  liberals, 
much  like  the  Romanian  liberals,  were  political  reformers  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  nationalists.  They  set  the  Serbian  nation,  respectively  the 
National  Assembly,  on  a pedestal,  as  that  could  legitimate  their  ‘right’  to 
act  on  its  behalf  and  govern  in  accordance  with  their  modernizing  goals. 
But  they  had  serious  doubts  about  the  actual  capacity  of  the  people — 
meaning  in  this  case  something  far  more  concrete  than  the  abstract 


195  The  reference  is  to  Gale  Stokes,  Politics  as  Development.  The  Emergence  of  Political 
Parties  in  Nineteenth-Century  Serbia  (Durham  and  London:  Duke  University  Press,  1990). 

196  Jovan  Ristic,  Zakonitost  (Belgrade,  i860),  cited  in  Beslin,  Evropski  uticaji,  372. 

197  The  major  achievement  of  the  constitution,  according  to  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  was 
that  it  represented  the  first  attempt  at  achieving  “the  constitutional  independence  of  Ser- 
bia, the  right  by  which  the  people  in  Serbia  are  really  sovereign  to  grant  themselves  a con- 
stitution and  to  change  and  perfect  it  as  they  best  know  how”  (cited  in  Stokes,  Legitimacy 
through  Liberalism,  161-162). 
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nation — to  govern  itself,  which  was  why  they  chose  to  stake  everything 
on  a bureaucratic  regime.198  What  was  ‘national’  in  their  opinion  was  their 
own  control  of  the  state,  which  they  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  not 
the  share  of  the  illiterate  majority  of  that  nation  in  the  political  society. 
They  even  left  the  restrictive  municipality  law  in  force  and  were  inclined 
to  curb  the  political  freedoms  of  their  opponents  and  to  practice  a sort 
of  ‘liberal,’  or  as  the  socialist  critic  Svetozar  Markovic  called  it,  ‘constitu- 
tional dictatorship.’199 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  this  second  generation  of  Serbian  liberals, 
who  entered  the  government  and  civil  service  en  masse  after  1868,  defini- 
tively tipped  the  scales  in  their  ideology  and  practice  towards  national- 
ism. Hardly  anyone  surpassed  them,  then  or  later,  in  the  desire  to  win  a 
truly  independent  and  respectable  position  for  Serbia.  Under  their  lead- 
ership Serbia  waged  two  wars  against  the  Ottoman  Empire — in  1876  and 
1878 — and  the  recognition  of  the  Serbian  state’s  formal  independence  in 
1878  was  their  great  feat.  But,  convinced  in  their  mission  to  guard  the  true, 
properly  understood  national  interests,  the  Serbian  liberals  felt  little  need 
to  heed  the  opinions  of  this  ‘peasant  nation’  or  to  teach  it  the  meaning 
of  belonging  to  the  nation.  (This  need  would  be  realized  by  others — their 
opponents  from  the  ‘left,’  the  National  Radicals — and  their  shrewdness 
would  be  abundantly  rewarded.)  Once  they  were  out  of  power  (1880),  their 
claim  to  represent  the  nation  proved  hollow:  in  the  next  twenty  years  the 
polls  would  not  bring  them  back  to  office.  In  the  early  1880s,  therefore,  the 
historical  role  of  the  Liberals  in  Serbian  political  life  was  over.  Henceforth 
it  would  be  the  Progressives  who  claimed  to  be  the  standard-bearers  for 
true  liberal  values. 

“The  younger  and  generally  more  active  forces  of  the  former  so-called 
conservative  party  united  with  the  younger  forces  of  the  so-called  liberal 
party  around  a program,  the  main  part  of  which  will  be  the  fight  against 


198  “But  experience  has  indicated  that  voters  are  not  always  and  everywhere  as  informed, 
competent  and  active  in  electing  deputies  and  controlling  state  affairs  as  they  should  be,” 
Jovanovic  concluded  in  1885:  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  Glasnik  Srpskog  ucenog  drustva  60  (1885), 
214-218,  cited  in  Batakovic,  Vladimir  Jovanovic,  162. 

199  By  the  mid-i88os  Jovanovic  himself  had  moved  in  the  direction  of  social  Darwinism, 
applying  the  “struggle  for  life”  to  explain  social  and  international  relationships.  His  ear- 
lier claims  of  cultural-historical  continuity  had  given  way  to  organic  sociological  theories, 
most  notably  Herbert  Spencer’s  theory  of  evolution.  In  the  end,  the  only  basis  on  which 
he  could  envisage  international  alliances  was  that  of  (the  Slav)  race,  while  predicating 
the  social  and  international  “survival  of  the  fittest”  on  economic  and  cultural  superiority: 
V.  Jovanovic,  “Drustvena  i medunarodna  borba  za  opstanak”  (1885),  210-233;  cited  in  Ress, 
The  Value  System  of  Serb  Liberalism,  364. 
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pseudo-liberalism  and  sincere  work  for  the  promotion  of  modern,  truly 
liberal  public  foundations,”  wrote  Stojan  Novakovic  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Progressive  newspaper  Videlo  in  January  1880.200  “The  young  and  active 
forces”  were  the  cream  of  the  Serbian  intelligentsia  at  the  time;  they 
rejected  as  “pseudo-liberalism”  the  Liberals’  ill-suited  attempt  to  build  a 
concept  of  the  modern  state  on  a theory  of  a nation  consisting  of  a back- 
ward peasantry  and  to  entwine  Serbia’s  patriarchal  traditions  with  the 
norms  of  Western  constitutionalism.  For  them  it  was  a romantic  halluci- 
nation to  believe  that,  by  virtue  of  his  primitive  democracy  and  traditional 
love  for  freedom,  the  Serbian  peasant  was  predisposed  to  accept  Western 
political  values  and  institutions  without  major  shocks  and  adapt  them  to 
his  needs,  and  that  the  peasant  traditions  were  inherently  progressive  and 
had  to  be  safeguarded.  On  the  contrary,  Serbian  political  culture  had  to  be 
released  from  its  patriarchal  restraints  and  raised  to  the  level  of  a genuine 
civilization,  while  the  Serbian  peasant  ‘bequeathed  from  the  past’  needed 
to  turn  into  an  autonomous  person  with  guaranteed  rights  and  freedoms, 
that  is,  a Serbian  citizen.  The  Serbs  could  civilize  themselves  only  if  they 
adopted  the  modern  institutions  in  their  original,  Western  form.  In  the 
words  of  the  Progressives’  party  program,  they  sought  “to  make  from  our 
patriarchal  country  a modern  European  state.”201  Their  institutional  ideal 
was  a qualified  representative  system,  not  democracy.  They  clearly  distin- 
guished between,  and  even  contrasted,  parliamentary  order  and  democ- 
racy, and  they  considered  popular  sovereignty  an  impediment  to  the 
stable  legal  state  that  they  sought.  The  Progressives,  Slobodan  Jovanovic 
wrote,  were  more  liberal  but  less  democratic  than  the  Liberals.202 

The  means  by  which  these  ‘Serbian  Whigs’  hoped  to  achieve  their  “true 
liberalism”  were  first  enumerated  in  their  1881  program,  whose  three  lead- 
ing principles  were  “law,  freedom  and  progress.”203  Their  views  on  gov- 


2°°  Vasilije  Krestic  and  Rados  Ljusic,  Programi  i statuti  srpskih  poiitickih  stranaka  do 
1918.  godine  (Belgrade:  Knjizevne  novine,  1991),  109.  The  first  issue  of  Videlo  appeared  on 
January  14, 1880. 

201  Cited  in  Prodanovic,  Istorija  poiitickih.  stranaka,  445. 

202  See  Stokes,  Politics  as  Development,  179-183;  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Vlada  Milana 
Obrenovica,  vol.  2 (Belgrade:  Beogradski  izdavacko-graficki  zavod,  1990),  66-68;  Dubravka 
Stojanovic,  Srbija  i demokratija  1903-1914  (Belgrade:  Udruzenje  za  drustvenu  istoriju,  2003), 
142-148. 

203  This  platform  also  postulated  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of 
assembly  and  association,  inviolability  of  one’s  person,  constitutionally  guaranteed  minis- 
terial liability  and  independence  of  the  judges  and  a broad  municipal  self-government.  In 
the  name  of  the  country's  rapid  progress,  it  also  called  for  a number  of  modern  reforms  in 
education,  the  economy,  finances,  taxation  and  military  training. 
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ernment  were  set  forth  in  their  most  complete  form  in  a draft  for  a new 
constitution  of  1883.  There  civil  rights,  considerably  extended  and  guar- 
anteed, and  greater  independence  of  the  legislature  from  the  executive 
coexisted  with  proposals  for  the  introduction  of  censitaire  constituencies 
and  a Senate,  to  which  access  would  be  given  to  the  well-off,  the  higher 
civil  service  and  the  intelligentsia.  As  one  of  the  Progressive  leaders,  Milan 
Pirocanac,  put  it,  “what  is  essential  is  to  secure  the  precedence  of  intel- 
lect over  sheer  numbers,”204  a concern  fully  consonant  with  that  of  the 
contemporary  Romanian  liberals.  These  views,  which  resonated  with  the 
dominant  practiced  forms  of  European  liberalism  at  the  time,  did  not 
remain  only  on  paper.  The  Progressives  saw  many  of  them  through  to 
legislation  with  enviable  speed  and  courage  at  the  beginning  of  their  sev- 
en-year administration  between  1880  and  1887.  Their  laws  on  the  press, 
meetings  and  associations  (which  made  possible  the  formal  existence  of 
political  parties),  the  independence  of  judges,  obligatory  and  free  primary 
education,  the  establishment  of  a regular  army,  the  founding  of  a National 
Bank,  and  reforms  of  taxation  equipped  Serbia  with  many  of  the  institu- 
tions and  the  norms  of  modern  statehood. 

This  legislative  activity,  impressive  in  its  ambition  and  scale,  was  moti- 
vated by  a considerable  dose  of  nationalism,  but  a nationalism  that  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  nominal  Serbian  Liberals.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Progressives  sought  to  turn  Serbia  “from  a patriarchal  into  a modern 
European  state,”  not  by  relying  on  pre-modern  popular  traditions  but  by 
forging  a new — civic — national  identity  for  the  Serbs.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  nationalism,  unlike  that  of  the  Liberals,  emphasized  domestic  free- 
doms and  welfare  rather  than  Serbia’s  irredentist  goals;  their  conviction 
was  that  “the  country’s  politics  ought  to  be  based  first  and  foremost  on 
the  domestic  politics  of  freedom.”205  The  question  of  “law  and  [domes- 
tic] freedom,”  moreover,  was  closely  linked  with  the  “affirmation  of  the 
independence  of  the  Serbian  nation”:  through  its  government  the  Serbian 


204  Jasa  Prodanovic,  Ustavni  razvitak  i ustavne  borbe  u Srbiji  (Belgrade:  Geca  Kon,  n.d. 
[!936])>  255-265;  Istorija  srpskog  narocLa,  vol.  6,  part  1,  36-37. 

205  “The  country  is  in  a process  of  full  political  development . . . This  fight  is  a sign  of 

life  and  political  health All  political  ideas  are  equal  before  the  law All  have  the  right 

to  enter  an  open  contest  and  be  presented  to  the  people,”  read  the  instructions  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  Milutin  Garasanin,  to  the  district  heads  concerning  the  forthcoming 
general  elections  in  1880  (cited  in  Zivan  Zivanovic,  Politicka  istorija  Srbije  u drugoj  poLovini 
devetnaestog  veka  [Belgrade:  Geca  Kon,  1925],  II,  157).  This  is  a remarkable  position,  consid- 
ering that  until  that  time  political  meetings  had  never  been  allowed,  and  political  associa- 
tions had  been  prohibited.  The  elections  of  November  1880  were  probably  the  freest  in  the 
country’s  nineteenth-century  history.  See  Stokes,  Politics  as  Development , 190, 192. 
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nation  would  show  to  the  world  that  “once  it  had  won  and  received  its 
full  independence  from  abroad,  it  knows  how  to  make  use  of  full  freedom 
at  home.”206 

All  that  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  liberal  doctrinarism,  but  very  little 
with  the  peasant  preoccupations.  The  Progressives’  reforms,  especially 
those  which  sent  children  to  school  and  men  into  the  army,  were  as  indis- 
pensable for  a modern  state  as  they  were  unpopular,  precisely  because 
they  ruined  the  traditional  order  of  things.207  The  reformist  experience  of 
the  Serbian  Progressives  is  particularly  illuminating  in  this  respect,  as  it 
indicates  the  limit  to  which  a modernizing  government — in  the  context  of 
an  already  open  political  system — could  count  on  success  without  seek- 
ing to  mobilize  a broad  enough  support  for  its  unpopular  policies.  Having 
been  confronted  with  a fierce  political  opposition  from  a new,  populist- 
radical  elite  capable  of  mobilizing  the  peasant  vote,  within  few  years  the 
Progressives  ended  up  at  the  mercy  of  the  royal  court.  The  abdication  of 
King  Milan  in  1887  also  signaled  the  abdication  of  this  once  “Progressive” 
Party,  which  disintegrated  in  1897  only  to  reappear  again  in  1906 — not  as 
a threat  to  the  electoral  hegemony  of  the  Popular-Radicals  but  as  their 
principled,  elitist  and  marginal  ideological  opponent. 

The  fate  of  the  Serbian  Popular-Liberal  movement  in  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy proved  no  better.  The  shift  in  Hungarian  state  policy  in  favor  of 
increasing  repression  against  the  subject  nationalities  since  the  mid- 
1870s,  combined  with  the  economic  upsurge  in  the  Monarchy  as  a whole 
but  especially  in  its  Hungarian  part,  had  a twofold  effect  on  the  Serbian 
liberal-national  movement.  On  the  one  hand,  it  made  the  propaganda  on 
behalf  of  the  Serbian  national  program  increasingly  difficult  and  ineffec- 
tive: Miletic  himself  was  twice  imprisoned,  and  the  number  of  Serbian 
deputies  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  fell,  within  only  two  decades,  from 
six  to  a maximum  of  two.  At  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  Serbs  benefiting  from  the  economic  growth  in  the  empire  led  to  a divi- 
sion very  similar  to  that  which  the  Bulgarian  movement  suffered  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  state.  The  well-to-do 
Serbs  were  content  with  the  cultural  autonomy  they  had  been  enjoying 
and  sought  cooperation  with  the  Hungarian  liberal  government.  At  the 
other  extreme  were  the  radical  nationalists,  the  socialists,  clamoring  for  a 


206  Cited  in  Latinka  Perovic,  “Usredsredenost  na  nacionalno  oslobodenje  i ujedinjenje” 
(foreword),  in  Nikola  Pasic  u Narodnoj  skupstini,  vol.  1,  37. 

207  Jovanovic,  Vlada  Milana  Obrenovica,  II,  382. 
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national  and  social  revolution  as  the  two  indivisible  sides  of  the  genuine 
emancipation.  Under  the  combined  pressure  of  these  two  extremes,  the 
national-romantic  version  of  Serbian  liberalism  and  its  zealous  crusad- 
ers, Svetozar  Miletic  “and  Co.,”  faded  into  history.  After  it  had  seriously 
mutated  under  the  weight  of  government  in  Serbia  proper,  from  the  mid- 
1880s  national  liberalism  ceased  to  play  a major  role  among  the  Serbs 
in  Hungary. 

Between  the  establishment  of  the  autonomous  Principality  in  1878  and 
the  mid-i88os,  there  existed  in  Bulgaria,  as  in  Serbia,  two  rival  liberal  cur- 
rents, respectively  two  rival  liberal  parties:  classical  liberal  (called  Conser- 
vative) and  liberal-democratic  (called  Liberal).  During  that  period  these 
were  the  two  major  political  camps  in  the  country  with  roots  in  the  pre- 
liberation division  between  ‘moderates’  (evolutionists)  and  ‘extremists’ 
(liberal  revolutionaries).  The  first  clash  between  them  occurred  during 
the  debates  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1879,  when  they  laid  down, 
for  the  first  time  in  a more  coherent  and  comprehensive  way,  their  views 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  new  state.  The  clash  actually  concerned  two 
issues:  whether  to  establish  a second  chamber,  and  whether  to  introduce 
a qualified  suffrage.  Paying  tribute  to  the  egalitarian  dispositions  of  the 
majority  of  deputies,  the  Conservatives  recommended  the  second  cham- 
ber, not  as  a “house  of  privilege”  but  as  a “regulator  in  the  work  of  the 
popular  representation.”  As  regards  franchise,  they  believed  that  someone 
who  could  not  write  down  his  name  and  read  the  constitution  “should 
not  be  involved  in  the  government”  of  the  state.208  These  positions  were 
barely  conservative;  rather  they  were  an  expression  of,  as  one  observer  put 
it,  “the  influence  of  the  political  ideas  prevailing  in  Europe  at  the  time.”209 

The  Liberals,  however,  put  up  uncompromising  resistance  to  any  con- 
straint on  democratic  freedom  and  sovereignty.  They  insisted  on  general 
suffrage  with  no  restrictions,  a single-chamber  parliament  with  broad  pre- 
rogatives, and  the  full  set  of  guaranteed  personal  and  civil  freedoms.  Their 
arguments  thereof  drew  heavily  on  the  ‘intrinsic  democratic  instinct’  of 
the  Bulgarians  and  their  traditions  of  self-rule  under  the  Ottomans.  Such 
a line  of  reasoning  turned  out  to  be  the  strongest  weapon  they  had  for 
countering  the  Conservatives’  basic  contention,  namely  that  although 


208  Protokolite,  252-256;  Yordanka  Gesheva,  “Ideologiya  i programi  na  konservativnata 
partiya  (1879-1886),”  Istoricheski  pregled  42,  no.  3 (1986),  36. 

209  Simeon  Radev,  Stroitelite  na  savremenna  Balgariya,  vol.  1 (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel, 
1973;  first  published  1910),  74.  “The  very  organization  of  the  Western  European  states  was 
for  them  a great  lesson  in  conservatism,”  Radev  added. 
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unrestricted  political  participation  was  not  inherently  bad,  it  was  inap- 
propriate for  a largely  illiterate  and  inexperienced  rural  nation.  Ten  years 
earlier  Svetozar  Miletic  had  argued  in  a similar  vein  that  an  upper  cham- 
ber made  sense  only  in  countries  where  there  was  an  aristocracy  or  class 
tensions.  In  Serbia  (as  in  Bulgaria)  such  an  institution  was  redundant  and, 
in  general,  there  was  no  reason  to  restrict  in  any  way  popular  sovereignty 
which,  in  his  view,  “was  and  remains  a Slavic  and  Serbian  theory.”210  All 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  fitted  nicely  with  the  Liberals’  faith  in  freedom 
as  training  for  the  culture  of  liberty,  as  they  believed  that  only  the  actual 
employment  of  freedom  was  what  made  people  capable  of  freedom. 

In  a practical  institutional  sense,  the  equalitarian  patriarchal  political 
culture,  which  the  liberals  themselves  helped  redeem,  precluded  the  need 
for  checks  on  the  ‘sovereignty’  of  the  Assembly  other  than  the  extensive 
powers  of  the  monarch.  For  the  Bulgarians  to  achieve  “a  strong  and  sound 
government,”  Petko  R.  Slaveykov  maintained,  there  should  be  no  barriers 
between  it  and  the  governed:  “the  people  should  be  in  direct  relation  to 
the  government.”  All  the  conventional  arguments  of  contemporary  Euro- 
pean constitutionalism  in  favor  of  a second  chamber  were  disqualified  one 
by  one,  by  virtue  of  one  basic  credo  that  Slaveykov  himself  summarized: 

It  is  insulting  for  a whole  nation  to  accept  the  biased  judgment  of  its  com- 
plete inability  and,  so  to  say,  incompetence  to  deal  with  the  national  affairs 
and  to  accept  as  able  and  competent  just  a few  privileged  persons . . . One  of 
the  most  common  delusions  of  mankind  is  that  every  person  should  think 
of  himself  as  being  smarter  and  better  than  the  others  and  that  the  oth- 
ers.. . need  his  intelligence  and  leadership  . . . Individual  leaders,  however 
smart  and  enlightened  they  may  be,  are  much  more  liable  to  get  things 
wrong  than  the  maturely  heeded  collective  or  popular  opinion.211 

This  line  of  contention  was  not  exactly  liberal  but  clearly  democratic.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of  that  populist  version 
of  liberalism  that  was  to  prevail  among  the  Bulgarian  Liberals  after  the 
establishment  of  the  state. 

Even  so,  the  Tarnovo  Constitution,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  until 
after  World  War  II,  ended  up  as  a liberal  rather  than  a populist  mani- 
festo. It  contained  a number  of  liberal-democratic  provisions,  including 


210  Svetozar  Miletic,  “Reforme  u Srbiji,”  Zastava  (March-April  1869),  cited  in  Beslin, 
Evropski  uticaji,  658-659. 

211  Protokolite  na  Uchreditelnoto  Narodno  Sabranie  v Tarnovo  (Plovdiv  etc.,  1879),  265- 
266.  “Leave  the  people  alone  to  seek  the  cures  for  the  ailments  they  feel,  and  rest  assured 
that  they  will  waste  no  time  in  finding  them  and  applying  them,”  added  Slaveykov. 
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universal  manhood  suffrage  and  a single  chamber  (two  rare  institutional 
innovations  at  the  time),  as  well  as  the  prohibition  of  all  titles,  extensive 
civil  liberties  and  ministerial  liability,  which  provided  the  institutional 
framework  for  the  exercise  of  modern  government  and  citizenship. 

The  aforementioned  divergences  of  opinion  notwithstanding,  the 
constitutional  debates  highlighted  a sufficiently  broad  zone  of  political 
consensus  between  the  two  liberal  camps  as  regards  the  liberal-democratic 
institutions  and  principles,  which,  on  the  level  of  political  values  and 
theory  at  least,  would  persist  as  a characteristic  feature  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian political  scene  in  the  following  decades.  The  explanation  for  this  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  nationalist  ideal  of  the  modern  state.  The  liber- 
als of  both  camps  shared  the  belief  that  the  liberal-democratic  institu- 
tions could  help  cultivate  a feeling  of  belonging  to  a common  political 
home,  personal  self-identification  with  the  state  and  a willingness  to 
participate  in  its  affairs — in  brief,  to  cultivate  ‘nationals.’  Moreover,  they 
were  convinced,  like  Vladimir  Jovanovic  was  before  them,  that  freedoms 
and  good  government  “will  make  the  small  Bulgarian  principality  a point 
of  attraction  and  unification  for  the  torn-off  parts  of  the  common  Bul- 
garian fatherland,”  a “Piedmont  among  the  other  parts  of  Bulgaria  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.”212  In  the  Bulgarian  case,  too,  the  principles  of  liberal 
government — the  aspiration  for  “a  second  Belgium  on  the  Balkans” — 
were  firmly  linked  to  irredentism. 

Between  1879  and  1886,  Liberals  and  Conservatives  rotated  at  the  head 
of  government  amid  international  uncertainties  and  domestic  agitation. 
The  first  Bulgarian  prince,  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  who  considered  the 
constitution  "ridiculously  liberal,”  attempted,  between  1881  and  1883,  to 
rule  with  decrees  and  against  the  Liberals.  Although  the  attempt  failed 
in  the  face  of  growing  liberal  opposition,  it  sowed  the  seeds  for  a new, 
international  dispute.  The  ‘Bulgarian  crisis’  of  1886-1887  came  to  a head  as 
a result  of  Russia’s  refusal  to  recognize  the  unification  of  the  former  Otto- 
man province  of  Eastern  Rumelia  with  the  Bulgarian  principality  (1885), 
its  demand  for  Prince  Alexander’s  dethronement,  and  plans  for  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution.  What  was  at  stake,  therefore,  was  not  simply 
Bulgarian-Russian  relations  but  the  internal  organization  of  the  state  and 
the  national  sovereignty. 


212  Programi,  programni  dokumenti  i ustavi  na  burzhoaznite  part'd  v Baigariya  i8/g-igi8, 
compiled  by  Veska  Nikolova  and  Dimitar  Sazdov  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1992),  22;  Vito- 
sha,  nos.  1 and  3,  May  30  and  June  6, 1879;  Stefan  Balamezov,  “Deloto  na  nashite  uchrediteli 
v svetlinata  na  dneshnoto  vreme,”  Rodina  1,  no.  4 (1938-1939),  98, 109. 
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It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  in  1887  Stefan  Stambolov  (1854- 
1895),  a former  revolutionary  and  member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  set  up  an 
authoritarian  regime  (dubbed  a “dictatorship”  at  the  time)  that  lasted  until 
1894.  The  raison  d’etre  of  the  regime  was  the  suppression,  at  all  cost  and 
by  all  means,  of  the  Russophile  groups  among  both  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Liberals,  fending  off  Russia’s  attempts  at  instigating  unrest  and  inter- 
vening in  domestic  affairs,  and  stabilizing  the  crown  after  the  accession 
of  the  new  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.  In  the  name  of  these 
national  priorities,  the  government  passed  through  the  purged  parlia- 
ment several  illiberal  laws  (of  the  press,  the  police  and  the  elimination  of 
banditry),  which  violated  the  civil  liberties  consecrated  by  the  constitution 
without  suspending  the  constitution  itself.  Through  rigged  elections,  vio- 
lence and  administrative  pressure,  the  parliament  was  turned  into  an  obe- 
dient instrument  of  the  cabinet,  while  the  only  parties  that  were  allowed 
legal  existence  were  those  espousing  ‘Russophobe’  stances.  Years  later  the 
Serbian  Progressives  used  the  term  “Stambolovism”  ( stambulovstina ) to 
describe  the  hypocritical  regime  of  the  ruling  Popular  Radicals  in  Serbia, 
meaning  a system  where  all  democratic  rights  existed  on  paper  but  where 
“a  particular  organization  of  government  can  make  a sad  and  shameful 
mockery  of  these  liberal  laws Formally  this  kind  of  regime  is  quite  lib- 

eral; in  reality  it  is  the  negation  of  freedom.”213 

Such  a policy  shift  was  predictable  under  the  circumstances,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that,  as  political  scientists  have  long  contended,  the  nation 
as  a subject  of  international  law  always  takes  precedence  over  the  nation 
as  a community  of  citizens.214  But  Stambolov  made  no  ideology  of  his 
rule.  Not  only  was  he  careful  to  leave  the  constitution  formally  in  force, 
but  he  also  took  care  to  present  the  precedence  of  national  sovereignty 
as  intrinsic  to  the  authentic  liberal  credo.  On  behalf  of  the  same  hier- 
archy of  values,  again,  he  launched  an  ambitious  and  wide-ranging  pro- 
gram of  modernization  marked  by  a series  of  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  national  industry  and  trade  (a  policy  that  his  liberal  successors  would 
continue);  the  opening  of  a national  university;  implementation  of  the 
constitutional  provision  for  obligatory  and  free  education;  legal  codifica- 
tion in  the  fields  of  the  civil,  commercial  and  procedural  law;  develop- 
ment of  communications  and  administration;  and  so  on.  It  was  this  policy 


213  “Stambulovstina,”  Videlo,  November  22, 1907,  cited  in  Stojanovic,  Srbija  i demokratija, 
359-36o. 

214  Barbu  and  Preda,  Building  the  State  from  the  Roof  Down,  381-382. 
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of  rigorous  etatist  modernization  and  nationalism  that  ensured  the  rela- 
tive longevity  of  the  regime,  despite  its  confrontationist  stance  on  other 
issues.  Having  exhausted  its  potential  to  justify  its  repressive  character 
with  nationalist  arguments,  it  was  peacefully  ousted  by  the  united  forces 
of  Russophiles,  Russophobes  and  the  prince. 

The  reinstatement  of  the  conventional  parliamentary  mechanisms  of 
government  provided  the  framework  that  made  possible  the  emergence  of 
a multi-party  system — four  left-wing  parties  in  opposition  and  five  liberal 
or  liberal-democratic  parties,  which  alternated  in  government,  alone  or  in 
coalition.  As  in  Romania,  the  Bulgarian  liberals  and  their  parties  invari- 
ably billed  themselves  as  representatives  of  “the  whole  nation.”  Their  party 
appellations  and  programs  sought  symbolic  association  with  the  ‘people’ 
and  the  ideals  of  liberty,  democracy  and  progress.  Their  domestic  policies 
differed  slightly;  the  one  divergence  of  principle  concerned  foreign-policy 
orientation  and  the  tactics  for  handling  the  ‘national  question,’  that  is, 
the  ‘incomplete’  national  unih cation.  In  his  opening  parliamentary  speech 
as  prime  minister  of  the  first  post-Stambolovist  government  (1894-1899), 
Konstantin  Stoilov,  a former  member  of  the  Conservative  (moderate-lib- 
eral) Party  and  a founder  of  its  successor,  the  People’s  Party  (1894),  stated: 
“Small  states  like  Bulgaria  should  realize  that  their  strength  resides  not 
in  their  external  but  in  their  internal  policy Such  states  are  strength- 

ened by  their  liberal  institutions,  by  the  order  that  reigns  in  them;  they 
are  strong  when  they  are  a center  of  progress,  a center  of  civil  justice  and 
of  freedom.”215  The  program  of  the  National  Liberal  Party  seven  years  later 
(1911)  says  almost  the  same:  “In  order  to  earn  for  itself  the  place  to  which  it 
is  called  among  the  other  states,  Bulgaria  should  be  strong  with  its  exem- 
plary arrangement,  with  its  armed  forces,  with  its  culture  and  economy 
and  thus  lead  the  way  of  social  progress.”216 

There  were  three  main  aspects  of  this  “exemplary  arrangement.”  First, 
there  was  a general  consensus  that  the  constitution  should  be  “kept  sacred 
and  inviolable” — a principle  that  was  ardently  upheld  in  theory  rather 
than  in  reality.  Second,  even  the  most  democratically  oriented  in  the  lib- 
eral camp,  who  pursued  the  cultivation  of  an  active  citizenry  and  advo- 
cated the  "political  education  of  the  people  in  the  spirit  of  democracy,” 


215  Dr.  Konstantin  Stoilov,  Rechi  (Sofia:  T.F.  Chipev,  1939),  79.  Stoilov  also  added:  “I  have 
always  believed  that,  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  Bulgaria  in  its  internal  policy  should  fol- 
low the  example  of  Belgium  as  one  [such]  progressive  country.  We  should  also  follow  the 
example  of  Belgium  in  [our]  foreign  policy”  (83). 

216  Programi,  programni  dokumenti,  100-101. 
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like  the  Democratic  Party,  sought  the  means  for  such  education  in  the 
instruments  typically  used  for  ‘educating  Bulgarians’:  the  “principle  of  the 
armed  people . . general,  compulsory  and  free  primary  education  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  the  institutions  in  the  country . . .”217  Third,  there 
was  unanimous  support  from  all  liberal  parties  for  the  state’s  interfer- 
ence in  the  economy.  The  “comprehensive  encouragement  of  the  local 
industrial  production”  was  deemed  indispensable  not  only  on  account  of 
the  industry’s  potential  to  “boost  the  general  development  of  culture  and 
social  progress,”  but  also  because  it  was  meant  to  free  “the  internal  mar- 
ket from  foreign  economic  domination”  and  ensure  “national  protection 
against  the  aspiration  of  the  interested  industrial  and  capitalist  nations  to 
turn  the  country  into  their  colony  or  treat  it  as  such.”218 

However,  the  actual  operation  of  the  political  (parliamentary)  system 
after  the  abolishment  of  Stambolov’s  restrictive  legislation  and  the  for- 
mal liberalization  of  the  regime  was  far  from  the  standards  evoked  in  the 
Liberals’  public  pronouncements  and  programs.  In  reality,  the  country’s 
parliamentary  system  was  based  on  small  popular  participation  and  a 
strongly  centralized  state  controlled  by  a handful  of  modernizing  pro- 
fessional politicians.  Sometimes  called  ‘oligarchic  parliamentary  rule,’ 
this  system  meant  that  active  politics  was  the  exclusive  trade  of  a small 
number  of  people  who  managed  to  maintain  a liberal,  pluralistic  system 
of  presentation  (with  the  usual  civil  liberties),  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  excluded  from  the  political 
process.219  The  means  for  achieving  this  exclusion  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria, 
where  suffrage  was  universal,  lay  in  the  ability  of  local  party  partisans  or 
civil  servants  to  control  votes  through  fraud,  coercion  or  other  forms  of 
political  manipulation.  The  same  system  was  operating  in  Serbia,  where 
the  Progressives  intended  to  formalize  it  in  law,  and  in  Romania  through 
the  effective  exclusion  of  the  vast  majority  of  Romanians  from  politics  by 
a qualified  vote. 

Parliamentary  oligarchy  attained  its  purest  form  during  what  was  known 
as  the  “personal  regime”  of  Prince  (beginning  in  1908  King)  Ferdinand  I 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Instead  of  the  constitutional 
mechanism  of  cabinet  rotation,  the  governments  alternated  at  the  will 
of  the  royal  head:  he  forced  them  to  resign  and  appointed  a new  cabinet 


217  Ibid.,  219-221. 

218  Ibid.,  104,  230  (see  also  144,  233-234,  376). 

219  Nicos  Mouzelis,  Politics  in  the  Semi-Periphery:  Early  Parliamentarism  and  Late  Indus- 
trialisation in  the  Balkans  and  Latin  America  (London:  Macmillan,  1986),  3. 
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that  obtained  the  needed  parliamentary  majority  through  administrative 
or  police  pressure.  Without  destroying  the  framework  of  parliamentary 
democracy,  Ferdinand  thus  succeeded  in  establishing  his  control  over  the 
system.  Yet  the  main  culprit  was  the  governmental — that  is,  the  liberal — 
parties  themselves,  as  it  was  their  weakness  and  disunion  that  made  pos- 
sible their  manipulation  in  the  first  place.  Lacking  broader  social  support, 
they  saw  themselves  forced  to  rely  on  the  court  and  practice  corruption 
and  patronage,  thus  adding  to  the  political  apathy  of  the  electorate. 

From  around  the  middle  of  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  liberal  parties  (and  those  of  the  Left)  launched  a crusade 
on  the  pages  of  the  press  and  through  other  publications  against  the  per- 
sonal regime.  Setting  off  from  the  “letter  and  spirit”  of  the  constitution,  the 
debates  concerned  the  principles,  organization  and  functioning  of  par- 
liamentary government,  the  state  of  Bulgarian  parliamentarism  and  the 
violations  of  legality  and  the  measures  to  be  taken.  The  discussion  went 
beyond  the  print  media  and  juridical  analysis  and  moved  to  parliament, 
forcing  the  liberal  bosses  to  take  a position.  Of  the  five  liberal  and  liberal- 
democratic  parties,  three — the  People’s  Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
the  Progressive-Liberal  Party — openly  declared  their  opposition  to  the 
personal  regime  and  directed  their  policies  toward  ensuring  “the  free  elec- 
tions and  the  citizens’  conscious  participation  in  them,”  “civic  education 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution”  and  the  “creation  of  public  opinion  to 
eventually  become  an  effective  factor,  powerful  and  decisive,  as  envisaged 
by  the  basic  law.”220  To  these  ends  several  significant  amendments  of  the 
electoral  law  were  introduced,  culminating  in  the  adoption,  in  1912,  of  a 
proportional  electoral  system. 

The  measures  taken  seem  to  have  had  some  effect,  judging  from  the 
trend  of  electoral  participation  in  general  elections:  32  percent  in  1879, 
29  percent  in  1884,  19  percent  in  1893  (during  Stambolov’s  regime), 
49.5  percent  in  1899,  50.2  percent  in  1908  and  54  percent  in  1911.221  The 
direct  administrative  or  police  pressure  during  campaigning  was  slowly 
beginning  to  give  way  to  more  sophisticated  methods  of  manipulation. 
At  the  same  time  the  Liberals  made  little  effort  to  match  their  political 
reforms  with  social  ones — an  omission  that,  under  a liberalized  political 


22°  Programs  programni  dokumenti,  189,  225-229,  233,  372,  375,  403,  412,  416,  430-434. 
221  Diana  Mishkova,  “Modernization  and  Political  Elites  in  the  Balkans  before  the  First 
World  War,”  East  European  Politics  and  Societies  9,  no.  1 (1995),  82. 
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regime,  would  cost  them  more  in  terms  of  electoral  support  than  they  had 
ever  gained  by  upholding  the  democratization  of  the  system. 

* * * 

To  sum  up,  since  the  1870s,  liberalism  in  the  three  countries  in  question 
was  losing  ground  to  illiberal  nationalism.  The  previous  optimistic  ideol- 
ogy seeking  to  strike  a balance  between  individual  and  collective  freedom, 
tradition  and  modernity,  past  and  present,  identity  and  change — in  brief, 
the  ideology  of  liberal  nationalism — was  receding  under  the  combined 
pressure  of  practical  politics  and  new  ideological  ‘offers.’  In  most  cases  a 
sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  ‘apostles  of  liberal  nationalism’ 
and  successful  liberal  politicians,  which  attests  primarily  to  the  uneasy 
synthesis  of  ideological  commitments  and  ‘real  politics.’ 

Perhaps  nowhere  was  the  shift  of  balance  more  obvious  than  in  the 
inverted  relationship  between  state  and  society,  whereby  the  state  assumed 
the  role  of  the  main — in  many  key  spheres,  the  sole — engine  of  devel- 
opment. The  self-regulating  mechanisms  of  civil  society  were  replaced 
by  state-imposed  ideological  and  institutional  structures  stemming  from 
the  Western  liberal  model  (hence,  for  example,  the  wholesale  import 
of  the  Belgian  constitution  in  the  Balkans  in  the  nineteenth  century), 
and  the  newly  established  nation-states  were  turned  into  an  aggressive 
instrument  of  social  and  economic  change — of  an  etatist  modernization. 
In  this  sense,  liberals  across  the  region  were  above  all  political  engineers 
and  ‘professionals  of  modernization.’  Etatist,  protectionist  and  emphati- 
cally nationalist  reformulations  of  political  and  economic  agendas  became 
the  hallmark  of  ‘liberalism  in  power.’  Thus,  paradoxically  enough,  in  all 
those  countries  liberalism’s  political  domination  coincided  with  its  ideo- 
logical decline.222 

Two  concurrent  tendencies  led  to  this  development.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  positive  legacy  of  liberal  nationalism,  both  ideological  and  institu- 
tional, was  largely  appropriated  by  competing  ideologies  to  the  left  and 
the  right,  which  had  different  visions  about  the  direction,  rationale  and 
social  targets  of  modernization.  This  process,  on  the  other  hand,  ran  par- 
allel to  a transformation  in  the  ideology  of  nationalism,  away  from  its 
humanist-universalist  tenets  toward  increasingly  anti-liberal,  ethnicist 
and  ‘biological’  positions.  The  previous  symbiosis  between  liberalism  and 
nationalism  became  increasingly  troubled  and,  ultimately,  impractical. 


222  Balazs  Trencsenyi  et  at,  Negotiating  Modernity. 
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The  political  systems  that  the  liberals  created  operated  everywhere  in 
the  Balkans  in  practice,  and  in  Romania  by  law,  as  restrictive  systems — 
based  on  the  notion  of  ‘political  capacity’  rather  than  the  ‘right’  of  political 
participation  and  which  limited  the  actual  involvement  of  ‘the  People’  in 
politics.223  In  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  where  general  suffrage  was  sanctioned 
by  constitutions,  those  endowed  with  the  ‘capacity1  were  a parliamen- 
tary oligarchy.  This  political  class,  living  off  the  exploitation  of  the  state 
apparatus  rather  than  hinging  on  a representative  system  of  competing 
economic  and  social  interests,  was  a common  phenomenon  in  all  three 
countries.  In  Romania  it  was  constitutionally  buttressed  by  a censitaire 
electoral  system  that  added  to  the  stability  of  the  oligarchic  regime. 

The  conventional  political  explanation  for  the  decline  of  liberalism  in 
Europe  after  the  1870s  is  based  on  the  decline  of  ‘the  politics  of  notables’ 
and  its  replacement  by  ‘mass  politics,’  that  is,  “the  replacement  of  a poli- 
tics that  relied  on  relatively  small  numbers  of  local  notables,  landown- 
ers, businessmen,  clergy,  teachers,  and  so  on,  by  a politics  in  which  party 
organizations  mobilized  large  numbers  of  voters.”224  Balkan  liberalisms 
countered  this  challenge  with  varying  success.  Bulgarian  and  Romanian 
liberals  proved  better  at  adapting  to  mass  politics  than  did  Serbian  liber- 
als, and  they  managed  to  maintain  themselves  longer  as  political  actors. 
Serbian  liberalism  did  not  survive  the  advent  of  mass  politics,  which  came 
about  in  the  1880s  under  the  banner  of  the  Popular-Radical  Party.  Even  if 
for  somewhat  different  reasons,  this  was  also  true  of  Miletic’s  National- 
Liberal  Party  in  Dualist  Hungary.  Since  the  mid-i8gos,  following  the  fall  of 
Stambolov,  the  Bulgarian  liberals  had  tried  hard,  and  largely  succeeded, 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  free  and  unrestricted  practice  of  universal  suf- 
frage by  adopting  modern  political  techniques.  This  did  not  ‘save’  them  in 
the  new  situation  following  the  Great  War,  but  the  reason  for  that  was  not 
organizational.  At  the  cost  of  fulfilling  their  revolutionary  agenda  of  agrar- 
ian reform  and  political  participation,  the  Romanian  liberals  re-emerged 
as  a major  political  force  after  the  War. 

The  actual  reason  for  the  demise  of  Balkan  liberalism  lies  elsewhere. 
As  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  liberals  in  the  Balkans  tended  to  take  little 
heed  of,  if  not  economic  issues  per  se,  then  at  least  the  social  impact  of 
their  economic  and  fiscal,  largely  protectionist  reforms.  “Liberal  parties 


223  On  the  concept  and  discourse  of  political  capacity  as  “the  foundation  of  liberal 
political  culture,”  see  Kahan,  Liberalism  in  Nineteenth-Century  Europe. 

224  Kahan,  Liberalism  in  Nineteenth-Century  Europe,  174. 
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continued  to  emphasize  the  constitutional  questions  dear  to  them  but  no 
longer  of  much  interest  to  the  electorate,  or  made  nationalist  appeals  that 
were  largely  beside  the  point  in  these  elections.”225  In  the  Serbian  case 
that  was  most  obvious — neither  the  nominal  Liberals  nor  the  Progressives 
proved  to  be  at  the  height  of  the  expectations  of  their  largely  peasant 
electorate.  The  fruits  of  their  nationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  were  reaped 
by  their  populist  opponents,  the  Popular-Radicals,  whose  mobilizational 
thrust  managed,  in  the  words  of  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  to  “reconcile  the 
peasant  mass  with  the  state  idea.”  Bulgarian  liberals  were  embroiled  in 
debates  about  the  legal  nature  of  the  constitution  and  the  royal  preroga- 
tives. Their  civic  and  irredentist  nationalism  had  no  serious  challenge  but 
its  own  failures — to  win  over  the  peasant  vote  and,  most  crucially,  com- 
plete the  national  unification  and  thus  redeem  the  protracted  war  effort 
between  igi2  and  igi8.  No  major  mass  party  emerged  to  challenge  the  two- 
party  system  in  Romania  when  the  Great  War  broke  out,  but  the  Liberals’ 
social  conservatism  still  had  a price  to  pay:  in  igo7  the  ‘peasant  question’ 
pressed  hard  upon  the  Romanian  political  class,  while  the  radicalization 
of  the  masses  during  the  war  made  that  episode  look  like  an  omen.  It  was 
the  National  Liberal  Party’s  decision  to  confront  the  looming  social  risks 
that  made  possible  its  transition  to  the  era  of  mass  politics,  though  at  the 
cost  of  moving  further  away  from  its  liberal  foundations. 

Conclusions:  Liberalism’s  Legacy 

Nineteenth-century  Balkan  liberalism,  as  we  see,  went  through  three 
distinct  phases.  The  early  one,  which  preceded  the  revolutions  of  1848, 
centered  on  projects  for  constitutional  and  legal  reforms  under  the  sway 
of  the  late-Enlightenment  political  theories.  Liberal  nationalism  at  that 
time  typically  combined  revivalist  romantic  themes  and  universalist  ideas 
about  natural  rights  and  individual  freedom.  The  peak  of  that  period  was 
the  1848  revolutions.  After  their  defeat  and  until  the  late  1860s,  liberalism 
underwent  reorientation  in  that  the  defense  of  collective  rights  came  to 
overshadow  the  universal  principle  of  individual  rights.  While  sustaining 
its  romantic  veneer,  liberalism  became  increasingly  political,  subordinat- 
ing the  programs  for  social  reforms  to  the  ideal  of  the  unified  nation-state. 
In  the  framework  of  the  newly  established  semi-  or  fully  independent 


225  Ibid.,  176.  The  author  bases  this  observation  on  German  liberalism  in  the  1890s. 
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states  during  the  late  1860s  and  the  1870s,  the  liberals  came  to  dominate 
the  political  establishment  in  all  three  countries.  This  ‘liberalism  in  power,' 
whose  duration  differed  from  country  to  country,  signaled  a turn  towards 
more  conservative  stances,  especially  in  the  social  held,  and  preoccupa- 
tion with  state  sovereignty,  modernization  and  irredentism. 

Within  this  chronological  frame  the  relative  weight  of  the  different 
phases  in  our  three  countries  was  not  the  same.  In  Serbia  one  can  barely 
speak  of  a full-fledged  national-liberal  program  before  or  during  the  1848 
revolutions,  while  the  peak  of  Bulgarian  revivalist  national  liberalism 
came  only  after  the  Crimean  War  (1853-1856).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
actual  content  of  liberal  nationalisms  in  each  phase  depended  as  much  on 
the  local  sociocultural  context  and  political  dynamics  as  it  did  on  mutual 
connections  and  cross-national  transfers.  Those  coming  from  Germany, 
France  and  Britain  outweighed  as  a rule  the  intraregional  ones,  and  the 
exchanges  within  the  international  solidarity  networks,  albeit  never  uni- 
lateral, were  rarely  symmetrical. 

Revolutionary  liberal  internationalism  was  at  its  highest  in  the  period 
between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  and  1848,  but  certain  “pockets  of 
transnational  resistance  to  authoritarian  states”  continued  to  attract  fol- 
lowers from  the  Balkans  for  about  two  more  decades  afterwards.226  Typi- 
cally these  were  exiled  liberal  revolutionaries  like  the  Rumanian  1848 
refugees  to  Paris  in  the  1850s  or  the  Serbian  liberal  emigres  in  the  1860s, 
who  acted  as  two-way  transmitters  of  ideas  and  experiences,  ‘cosmopoli- 
tan’ and  ‘patriotic’.  This  same  period  was  also  the  heyday  of  intra-Balkan 
liberal  interaction  based  on  either  solidarity,  as  between  the  Serbs  and 
the  Bulgarians,  or  confrontation,  as  between  the  Habsburg  Romanians 
and  Serbs  and  the  Hungarians.  These  European  and  regional  networks 
provided  a space  for  exchange  whose  multi-lateral  effects  remain  under- 
researched. The  above  survey  did  not  aim  to  redress  thoroughly  this  defi- 
ciency, but  it  sought  to  move  in  this  direction  by  casting  light  on  ideational 
transfer  and  adaptation  and  on  intraregional  interaction  as  two  important 
dimensions  in  the  process  of  exchange.  A conclusion  that  imposes  itself 
thereby  is  that  the  sweeping  politicization  of  Balkan  societies,  which  the 


226  See  Jianu,  A Circle  of  Friends,  passim.  Some  authors  contest,  however,  the  existence 
of  an  ‘internationalism  of  exile’.  Sylvie  Aprile  (he  siecle  des  exiles.  Bannis  et  proserits,  de 
1789  a la  Commune  [Paris:  CNRS  Editions,  2010]),  for  example,  has  emphasised  the  distrust 
between  the  East-Central  European  and  French  diasporas,  which  undermined  revolution- 
ary internationalism  in  mid-nineteenth-century  Europe. 
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liberals  had  brought  along,  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  unprecedented 
internationalization  of  politics.  Personal  connections,  network  collabora- 
tion or  ‘formative’  confrontations,  as  we  saw,  partook  in  the  process  of 
internationalizing  politics.  But  so  did  the  new  means  of  communication, 
printed  media  in  particular,  which  expanded  enormously  the  space  of 
information,  regional  and  European,  and  helped  internationalize  events, 
movements  and  ideologies. 

In  view  of  the  role  that  Balkan  liberals  themselves  assigned  to  liberal 
ideas  and  institutions  as  possessing  the  capacity  to  transform  politics  and 
society,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  in  the  end:  how  did  the  effects  and  con- 
sequences of  Balkan  liberalism  measure  up  with  its  stated  goals?  When 
venturing  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
modernizing  project  of  the  Balkan  liberals  involved  at  least  three  daunting 
tasks:  the  building  of  the  state  (at  a time  when  its  functions  were  growing 
fast  in  all  of  Europe),  the  building  of  the  nation,  and  the  democratization 
of  the  political  regime.  The  very  simultaneity  and  entwinement  of  these 
processes  posed  as  formidable  a challenge  for  the  political  class  of  the 
time  as  it  poses  today  for  the  researcher  trying  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  each,  although  in  most  cases  their  separation  proves  impossible. 

The  lasting  achievement  of  the  liberals’  intervention  in  the  Balkan  polit- 
ical scene  was  the  creation  of  a modern  political  system,  with  its  concomi- 
tant pluralism,  representation  rules  and  freedoms,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  nation-state  as  the  only  legitimate  form  of  political  power.  Whereas 
before  their  ascendance  political  legitimacy  rested  fully  upon  traditional 
grounds  related  to  custom,  monarchic  rule,  hereditary  rights  or  education, 
afterwards  politicians  deemed  it  necessary  to  assert  their  right  to  power 
in  terms  of  how  truly  they  represented  the  people.  The  political  class  as  a 
whole  came  to  share  one  legitimating  groundwork — the  nation — and  one 
ideal — national  sovereignty.  This  revolution  in  the  conception  of  legiti- 
mate power  is  an  integral  part  of  modern  government.  Henceforth  the 
battle  was  to  be  waged  over  the  specific  nature  of  the  nation,  of  its  sover- 
eignty and  the  national  interests,  but  not  over  the  framework  itself. 

Despite  its  supposed  weakness  in  the  Balkan  environment,  liberalism 
provided  the  language — the  vocabulary  and  the  semantics — of  this  new 
political  legitimacy.  This  explains  why  deviations  from  or  the  abrogation 
of  parliamentary  procedures  were  invariably  seen  as  institutional  aber- 
rations in  the  local  political  tradition.  This  consensus  on  political  recti- 
tude resurfaced  each  time  royal  powers  were  exceeded,  when  the  military 
intervened  in  politics  or  an  authoritarian  regime  was  instituted  (not 
infrequent  occurrences  in  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars),  and 
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it  constituted  a serious  obstacle  to  the  institutionalization  and  legitimacy 
of  long-term  dictatorial  rule.  As  a rule  a coup’s  perpetrators  themselves 
justified  their  actions  as  a temporary  measure  intended  to  safeguard  the 
liberal  foundations  of  the  political  order  against  anti-liberal  assaults,  not 
as  an  attempt  to  eliminate  representative  democracy.  In  other  words,  the 
fact  that  parliamentary  institutions  in  the  Balkans  (and  the  periphery  gen- 
erally) did  not  function  as  they  did  in  some  countries  in  the  West  does 
not  mean  that  their  role  was  merely  decorative.227  Seen  in  this  broader 
historical  perspective,  liberal  theory  and  practice,  despite  their  supposed 
incompatibility  with  the  Balkan  milieu,  deeply  impacted  the  Balkan  nor- 
mative horizon. 

This  wide  range  of  consensus  underscores,  at  the  same  time,  the  dif- 
fuse impact  of  the  liberal  theoretical  and  institutional  legacy  on  currents 
to  both  the  left  and  the  right  of  the  political  spectrum.  Socialist,  popu- 
list and  traditionalist  factions  appropriated  in  time  the  basic  norms  of 
civic  liberalism  and  assimilated,  in  their  own  way,  the  liberal  program 
of  reforms,  though  they  were  more  mindful  of  its  social  implications  and 
more  responsive  to  the  pressures  of  mass  society.  While  the  result  was  to 
blur  liberalism’s  distinctive  political-ideological  identity  and  set  the  stage 
for  its  long-term  decline  as  an  independent  political  force,  its  legacy  and 
impact  as  a diffuse  ideology  were  far  more  significant  than  can  be  inferred 
from  the  twentieth-century  party-political  landscape. 

Predictably  liberalism,  particularly  its  national-liberal  variant,  repli- 
cated neither  the  premises  nor  the  effect  of  the  ‘canonical’  models.  Balkan 
liberals  accomplished  their  revolution  in  the  understanding  of  legitimate 
rule  by  instrumentalizing  tradition  and  redefining  the  meaning  of  liberty, 
whereby  the  individualistic  aspects  and  anthropological  optimism  of  clas- 
sical liberalism  were  overshadowed  by  the  ideals  of  collective  empower- 
ment and  national  harmony.  On  the  positive  side,  this  redefinition  led 
to  the  relatively  early  imposition,  Romania  excepted,  of  (at  least  the  ide- 
als of)  liberal  democracy  and  a democratic  citizenry.  Therefore  it  seems 
unconvincing  to  maintain,  as  some  Western  students  of  the  Balkans  do, 
that  if  the  liberals  were  eager  to  implement  against  all  odds  a modern  state 
structure,  it  was  primarily  with  the  intention  of  earning  admission  for  their 
countries  in  the  ‘civilized  world’  and  the  ‘European  family  of  states.’  This 
aspiration  was  certainly  there,  but  it  does  not  explain  why  demands  for 
liberal-democratic  institutions  and  norms  of  government  came  to  prevail 


227  Mishkova,  “Modernization  and  Political  Elites,”  76-77. 
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at  a time  when  the  political  systems  in  Europe  were  for  the  most  part 
conservative-liberal,  not  democratic.  An  explanation  that  seems  to  ensue 
from  the  foregoing  analysis  is  that  in  early  modernizing  societies  such  as 
the  Balkan,  it  was  precisely  these  institutions  which  were  entrusted  with 
the  key  mission  of  cultivating  patriots  and  loyal  citizens — that  is,  of  forg- 
ing nations  out  of  disparate  and  weakly  integrated  populations.  In  this  the 
egalitarian  translation  of  democracy,  the  monolithic  popular  designation 
of  the  community  endowed  with  the  right  to  self-rule,  and  the  notion  of 
liberty  as  ‘freedom  of  the  nation’  fed  on  and  bolstered  each  other.  In  time, 
and  especially  after  they  rose  to  power,  the  Liberals  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  consume  the  fruits  of  this  concoction  and  to  harmonize  their 
nationalist  commitments  with  their  liberal  ideals. 

On  an  institutional  level,  electoral  competition,  however  intermittent 
or  distorted  by  fraud  and  coercion,  was  a strong  force  contributing  to  the 
relatively  early  demise  of  restrictive  structures  of  domination.  The  restric- 
tive form  of  parliamentary  government,  in  all  of  the  countries  concerned, 
began  to  weaken  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  followed  by 
its  breakdown  and  the  opening  up  of  the  representative  system  to  new 
political  elites  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.228 
This  explains  the  emergence  and  rise  to  power  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Ser- 
bia, the  Bulgarian  Agrarian  National  Union  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  National 
Peasant  Party  in  Romania.  The  advent  of  mass  politics  and  the  challenge 
of  integrating  numerous  newly  acquired  populations  after  the  Great  War 
boosted  liberalism’s  collectivist  and  etatist  drive,  underway  since  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  toward  growing  interventionism,  social  integration 
(“social  harmony”),  and  ethnocentrism.  Interwar  ‘neo-liberalism’  came  to 
epitomize  this  mutant  form,  which  pursued  modernity  through  etatism, 
economic  (occasionally  autarkic)  protectionism  and  centralist  national- 
ism while  relegating  individual  freedom  and  democracy — the  pillars  of 
the  one-time  national-liberal  project — to  the  status  of  abstract  and  essen- 
tially unworkable  obsolete  ideals.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  ide- 
ology, if  not  the  legacy,  of  nineteenth-century  national  liberalism  came 
to  an  end. 


228  Mouzelis,  Politics  in  the  Semi-Periphery,  3-48. 


EARLY  SOCIALISM  IN  THE  BALKANS: 

IDEAS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  SERBIA,  ROMANIA  AND  BULGARIA 


Blagovest  Njagulov 
Introduction 

Based  on  the  principles  of  social  solidarity  and  social  justice,  socialism 
arose  as  a challenge  to  the  rules  of  liberal  capitalism  and  a response  to  the 
social  costs  of  modernization.  Originating  in  Western  Europe,  it  spread 
across  the  world  and  became  an  influential  ideology  and  contributed  to 
the  broadening  of  democracy  in  the  modern  era.  When  it  emerged  as  a 
term  in  the  1830s  and  1840s,  “socialism”  signified  a variety  of  ideological 
doctrines  and  political  movements  that  denounced  extreme  bourgeois 
individualism  and  called  for  reforms  to  create  a new  society  based  on 
equality  and  fraternity.  The  term  was  politicized  in  the  wake  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  1848,  when  socialism  united  democratic  demands  with  the  idea  of 
social  reforms.  Unlike  utopian  socialism,  which  focuses  on  the  economic 
and  social  reorganization  of  society  and  is  a continuation  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Enlightenment,  political  socialism  links  social  revolution  with  the 
conquest  of  political  power  and  seeks  to  transform  abstract  liberties  into 
concrete  workers’  rights. 

In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  socialists  identified 
three  priorities.  First  was  to  abolish  or  reform  the  system  of  industrial 
production  based  on  free  competition  and  the  concentration  of  wealth. 
This  implied  abolishing  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  mobilizing  all  workers  against  the  dominant  class  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Another  priority  was  to  change  or  abolish  the  political,  religious  and  cul- 
tural ideologies  and  institutions  that  maintained  the  status  quo.  Although 
not  all  socialists  sought  to  eliminate  the  “bourgeois  order,”  they  criticized 
liberal  individualism,  the  model  of  the  modern  nation  and  state  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  principles  of  representative  government  and  parlia- 
mentary rule.  A third  priority  was  to  build  a new  society  based  on  the 
values  of  equality  and  solidarity,  thus  providing  happiness  for  all,  redistri- 
bution of  wealth,  and  social  rights  for  and  protection  of  the  poor. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth, 
the  “scientific  socialism”  of  Marx  and  Engels  started  to  dominate  socialist 
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thought.  The  coherence  of  Marxism — combining  a theoretical  explanation 
of  capitalist  exploitation  with  revolutionary  practice,  its  violent  criticism 
of  capitalism,  and  the  defeat  of  rival  tendencies  in  the  First  International 
(1864-1876)  and  the  Second  International  (1889-1916) — helped  turn  it  into 
the  main  theoretical  reference  for  most  socialist  leaders.  At  the  same  time 
the  application  of  Marx’s  doctrine  to  various  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal settings  before  World  War  I yielded  various  ideologies,  all  of  which 
claimed  legitimate  descent  from  the  classical  texts. 

As  an  ideology  and  movement,  socialism  failed  to  achieve  the  desired 
unity  at  either  the  international  or  national  level.  The  disputes  and  divi- 
sions among  the  different  currents  and  activists  can  largely  be  explained 
by  the  national  specificities  and  different  approaches,  particularly  with 
regard  to  revolutionary  strategy.  The  main  points  of  contention  concerned 
the  stance  toward  the  bourgeois  parties  and  the  state  (revolution  or 
reform),  the  organizing  principle  of  the  struggle  against  capitalism  (trade 
unions  or  political  parties),  and  the  correlation  between  internationalism 
and  patriotism  (nationalism)  within  the  movement.1 

In  order  to  understand  early  Balkan  socialism,  we  should  first  look  at 
the  nation-states  and  the  societies  in  which  it  tried  to  take  root.  The  birth 
and  early  history  of  the  modern  states  of  the  Serbs,2  the  Romanians3  and 
the  Bulgarians4  in  the  nineteenth  and  the  early  twentieth  centuries  took 
shape  within  the  context  of  the  “Eastern  Question,”  encapsulating  the 
imminent  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  issue  of  its  succes- 
sors and  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers  in  the  process. 

In  the  course  of  their  evolution,  the  new  states  took  several  forms: 
autonomous  principalities  (Serbia  after  1830;  the  United  Principalities 


1 Olivier  Nay,  Istoria  ideilor  politice,  trans.  by  Vasile  Savin  (Ia§i:  Polirom,  2008),  468-540, 
originally  published  as  Histoire  des  idees  politiques  (Armand  Colin,  2004);  Geoff  Elley,  Forg- 
ing Democracy:  The  History  of  the  Left  in  Europe,  1850-2000  (Oxford  and  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2002),  17-138. 

2 Woodford  D.  McClellan,  Svetozar Markovic  and  the  Origins  ofBaikan  Socialism  (Prince- 
ton, NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1964,  21-28;  Mira  Bogdanovic,  “Serbia,”  in  eds.  Marcel 
van  der  Linden  and  Jurgen  Rojahn  The  Formation  of  Labour  Movements,  18/0-1914:  An  Inter- 
national Perspective,  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Labour  and  Society,  vol.  2,  (Leiden:  E.J. 
Brill,  1990),  423-425. 

3 Keith  Hitchins,  “Romania,”  in  The  Formation  of  Labour  Movements,  eds.  van  der  Lin- 
den and  Rojahn,  372-373;  Keith  Hitchins,  Romania,  1866-194 7 (Bucharest:  Humanitas, 
1996);  Istoria  Romdnilor,  vol.  7,  book  2,  De  la  Independenfa  la  Marea  Unire  (18/8-1918),  ed. 
Gheorghe  Platon,  (Bucharest:  Editura  enciclopedica,  2003). 

4 Zhivka  Damianova,  “Bulgaria,"  in  The  Formation  of  Labour  Movements,  vol.  2,  eds. 
van  der  Linden  and  Rojahn,  393-401;  Istoriya  na  Balgariya,  vol.  7, 1878-1903  (Sofia:  Akade- 
michno  izdatelstvo  “Prof.  Marin  Drinov,"  1991);  vol.  8, 1903-1918  (Sofia:  GALIKO,  1999);  John 
Lampe,  The  Bulgarian  Economy  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (London:  Croom  Helm,  1986). 
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of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  after  1859;  Bulgaria  after  1878),  independent 
principalities  (Serbia  and  Romania  after  1878),  and  kingdoms  (Serbia  from 
1882  to  1918;  Romania  after  1881,  Bulgaria  after  1908).  The  political  regimes 
evolved  by  starting  from  “absolute”  monarchy  (Serbia  until  1869),  consti- 
tutional monarchy  (Serbia  after  1869  and  Romania  after  1866),  and  finally, 
parliamentary  monarchy  (Serbia  after  1888,  though  in  reality  only  after 
1903;  and  Bulgaria  after  1879). 

Many  observers  saw  these  states  and  the  political  practices  at  the  time 
as  suffering  from  similar  defects  and  abuses:  constitutional  crises,  coups 
d’etat,  authoritarian  interventions  by  monarchs,  clientelism,  electoral 
frauds,  excessive  bureaucracy  and  unstable  governments.  The  strong  influ- 
ence of  the  great  powers  in  the  region  limited  the  independent  actions  of 
the  Balkan  governments,  whose  weakness  forced  them  to  seek  allies  to 
implement  their  programs  for  national  unity.  Balkan  nationalisms  raised 
mutually  incompatible  and  overlapping  territorial  demands,  which  were 
soon  to  shatter  the  temporary  alliances  against  a common  enemy. 

By  World  War  I,  the  new  Balkan  states  had  undergone  important 
demographic,  social  and  economic  changes.  Between  1880  and  1910,  their 
population  grew  considerably:  from  1.7  to  2.9  million  in  Serbia,  from  4.6 
to  7 million  in  Romania,  and  from  2.8  to  4.3  million  in  Bulgaria.  In  spite 
of  some  increase  in  the  urban  population,  in  the  early  twentieth  century 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population  remained  rural:  87.3  percent  in  Serbia 
(1905),  81.6  percent  in  Romania  (1913)  and  80.9  percent  in  Bulgaria  (1910). 
Despite  the  emergence  of  capitalist  relations,  agriculture  remained  in 
rather  primitive  and  traditional  forms.  All  three  countries  had  very  small 
industrial  sectors.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  World  War  1,  Romanian  industry 
(including  crafts)  accounted  for  17  percent  of  the  national  income;  the 
respective  share  of  Bulgarian  industry  was  14  percent. 

As  industry  and  transportation  grew  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  the 
number  of  workers  increased.  The  number  of  factory  workers  in  Serbia 
rose  from  2,365  in  1900  to  16,095  in  1910.  In  Romania  the  number  of  hired 
workers  in  shops  and  factories  increased  from  28,000  in  i860  to  107,000  in 
1901-1902  and  to  212,000  in  1910.  In  Bulgaria  in  1911  the  workers  in  state- 
protected  (meaning  bigger)  industries  was  15,886  (and  around  20,000  in 
all  industries).5 

The  wage  earners  in  Serbia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria  represented  a het- 
erogeneous social  group  without  professional  traditions.  Most  of  them 
came  from  the  village.  The  industrial,  artisanal  and  transport  workers  lived 


5 Damianova,  “Bulgaria,"  400. 
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mainly  in  the  bigger  towns,  in  poor  working  and  living  conditions:  simple 
mechanical  tools  and  poor  hygiene  at  the  workplace,  low  wages  and  long 
working  hours,  and  insufficient  and  cramped  workers’  lodgings. 

The  new  political  classes  in  the  relatively  egalitarian  societies  of  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria  sought  support  for  their  power  position  through  populist 
policies  aiming  to  attract  the  peasant  majorities  by  guaranteeing  small- 
scale  property  and  universal  manhood  suffrage.  The  traditional  elites  of 
the  polarized  Romanian  society  postponed  such  measures  at  the  cost  of 
significant  social  imbalance.6  The  tensions  caused  by  the  disruptive  effects 
of  the  coming  of  modernity  divided  elite  opinions  regarding  incipient  cap- 
italism and  its  consequences  for  the  Balkan  societies.  These  were  chal- 
lenges that  the  ideologues,  leaders  and  activists  of  the  emerging  socialist 
movements  in  the  three  Balkan  states  also  had  to  grapple  with. 

This  essay  presents  an  overview  of  the  ideas  and  practices  of  early 
socialism  in  Serbia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria  in  a comparative  perspective. 
It  traces  and  analyzes  the  ideas  of  the  most  prominent  socialist  think- 
ers in  the  three  countries,  the  revolutionary  and  reformist  currents  in 
the  respective  socialist  movements,  and  the  relationship  between  trade 
unions  and  socialist  parties,  as  well  as  the  connection  between  interna- 
tionalism and  patriotism  in  the  socialists’  views  on  the  “national  ques- 
tion.” Special  attention  is  paid  to  how  socialist  ideas  were  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  agrarian  and  largely  traditional  Balkan  societies  in  the 
attempt  to  catch  up  with  the  West. 

1.  Balkan  Socialist  Thinkers 

Russian  populism  ( narodnichestvo ) was  the  initial  and  most  influential 
source  and  paradigm  for  early  socialism  in  Serbia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria. 
The  narodniks  sought  to  adapt  the  socialist  doctrine  to  the  conditions 
of  agrarian  Russia  through  a kind  of  utopian  socialism  combined  with  a 
project  for  reform.  They  developed  a model  for  non-capitalist  develop- 
ment based  on  the  self-government  of  peasant  communities  associated 
in  confederations.7 


6 Diana  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata.  Modemost — legitimnost  v Sarbiya  i 
Rumaniya  prez  lg  vek  (Sofia:  Paradigma,  2001),  221-230. 

7 The  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Russian  populist  social  movement  in  the  1860s  and 
1870s  drew  on  the  works  of  Alexander  Herzen  and  Nikolay  Chernyshevsky,  whose  ideas 
were  refined  by  N.K.  Mikhailovsky.  In  a “Going  to  the  people”  campaign  in  1874,  the  naro- 
dnik intelligentsia  attempted  to  stir  the  peasantry  to  revolt,  but  found  almost  no  support. 
The  Russian  secret  police  responded  to  this  attempt  with  repression.  After  the  brutal 
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In  Serbia,  Russian  populism  developed  into  a powerful  political  move- 
ment and  was  institutionalized  as  a political  party  (the  Popular  Radical 
Party,  created  in  1881);  in  Bulgaria  and  Romania  it  was  only  a hotbed 
for  Marxism  and  social  democracy.  In  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  the  closeness 
of  the  Slavic  languages  facilitated  the  influence  of  Russian  socialism.  In 
Romance-language-speaking  Romania,  a shared  border  with  Russia  was 
the  decisive  precondition.  Connections  to  Western  socialism  existed, 
but  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Balkan  socialist  movements  they  remained 
weak. 

Populism  was  slowly  replaced  by  Marxism  in  all  three  countries  in 
the  1880s  and  especially  the  1890s.  Both  Eastern  and  Western  socialist 
sources  and  ideas  coexisted  in  this  long  period  of  transition.  In  the  case 
of  Bulgaria,  Western  socialist  literature  was  mediated  through  the  Russian 
Marxist  theoretician  and  revolutionary  Georgi  Plekhanov  and  the  “Libera- 
tion of  Labor”  group  based  in  Switzerland.* * 8  The  transition  from  populism 
to  Marxism  in  Romania  was  the  result  of  the  simultaneous  influence  of 
Plekhanov  and  that  of  the  Lrench  Workers’  Party,  yet  Romanian  Social 
Democrats  would  face  the  challenge  of  the  agrarian  populism  or  poporan- 
ism  (from  popor,  meaning  “people”)  of  Constantin  Stere.  In  Serbia  Marx- 
ism infiltrated  predominantly  through  German-speaking  channels  from 
neighboring  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  The  change  of  the  socialist 
paradigm  in  favor  of  Marxism  culminated  in  the  creation  of  Balkan  social 
democratic  parties  as  agents  of  specific  class  interests  (in  1891  in  Bulgaria, 
1893  in  Romania  and  igo3  in  Serbia). 

The  Russian  influence  resulted  from  the  exodus  of  Russian  revolutionar- 
ies to  the  Balkan  countries,  as  well  as  from  students  from  these  countries 
studying  in  Russia  or  Switzerland,  where  there  were  influential  Russian 
student  and  emigrant  colonies. 

The  flight  of  narodniks,  especially  from  Russian  Bessarabia  to  Romania 
after  the  unsuccessful  populist  “Going  to  the  people”  movement,  created 


suppression  of  the  narodniks’  revolt  in  1877,  the  first  Russian  revolutionary  party  was 

created. 

8 Georgi  Plekhanov  (1856-1918)  was  the  founder  of  the  social  democratic  movement 
in  Russia.  Initially  involved  in  the  populist  movement,  he  became  a convinced  Marxist, 
establishing  the  first  Russian-language  Marxist  political  organization,  the  “Liberation  of 
Labor”  group  (“ Osvobozhdenie  Truda"),  in  Switzerland  in  1883.  Plekhanov  confronted  the 
narodniks  and  argued  that  the  struggle  for  a socialist  future  primarily  required  the  devel- 
opment of  capitalism  in  agrarian  Russia,  and  that  the  Marxists  should  start  with  everyday 
struggles  rather  than  larger  revolutionary  goals.  After  the  split  of  the  Russian  Social  Demo- 
cratic Labor  Party  into  Bolshevik  and  Menshevik  organizations  in  1903,  he  believed  that 
the  Bolsheviks,  headed  by  Lenin,  acted  contrary  to  the  objective  laws  of  history. 
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almost  the  entire  first  generation  of  socialist  intellectuals  in  this  country 
(Nicolae  P.  Zubcu-Codreanu,  Nikolaj  K.  Sudzilovskij-Russel,  Constantin 
Dobrogeanu-Gherea  and  others).  The  Russian  Populist  emigrants  to  Bul- 
garia (Vladimir  K.  Debogori-Mokrievich,  Boris  Mintses  and  others)  did  not 
play  such  an  influential  role  in  the  local  socialist  movement  as  in  Romania. 
However,  several  of  their  critiques  of  the  Bulgarian  Marxists  resurfaced  in 
the  theoretical  dissent  of  the  reformist  so-called  “Broad”  Socialists. 

Russian  universities  attracted  many  Bulgarians  and  Serbs.  The  connec- 
tion with  Russia  was  stimulated  by  national  propaganda  and  sponsored 
by  the  Russian  government  and  the  Slav  committees.  The  founder  of  the 
Serbian  socialist  movement,  Svetozar  Markovic,  and  the  leader  of  Bulgarian 
socialism,  Dimitar  Blagoev,  both  studied  in  St.  Petersburg.  Furthermore, 
the  Russian  student  communities  in  Switzerland  disseminated  populist, 
anarchist  or  Marxist  ideas  among  the  Balkan  students  who  studied  there. 
The  most  distinguished  figures  of  the  Serbian  radical  movement  (such  as 
S.  Markovic,  Pera  Todorovic  and  Nikola  Pasic)  had  close  contacts  with 
the  Russian  community  in  Zurich.  The  early  active  populists  in  Romania 
maintained  connections  with  the  theorist  of  collective  anarchism  Mikhail 
Bakunin,  who  was  also  in  Zurich  at  the  time.  Many  Bulgarian  socialists 
(such  as  Nikola  Gabrovski,  Krastyo  (Christian)  Rakovski,  Slavi  Balabanov, 
Stoyan  Nokov  and  Georgi  Bakalov)  received  their  university  education  in 
Switzerland.  The  Bulgarian  students  in  Geneva  in  the  late  r88os  and  the 
early  r8gos  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  Russian  Marxist  group  around 
Akselrod,  Zasulich,  and  Plekhanov. 

Augusta  Dimou  has  recently  uncovered  the  differences  in  the  Bulgarian 
and  Serbian  experience  of  how  populism  transformed  into  Marxism  in 
the  r88os  and  r8gos.  While  in  Serbia  the  change  of  paradigm  was  accom- 
plished by  different  generations,  in  Bulgaria  it  was  carried  out  by  the  same 
generation,  which  was  schooled  in  populism  but  which  converted  to  full- 
fledged  Marxism.  In  Serbia  the  institutionalization  of  populism  in  the 
Radical  Party  in  r88r  and  the  Radicals’  incorporation  of  Marxist  argumen- 
tation prevented  the  change  of  paradigm  until  the  creation  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  in  rgo3.  In  Bulgaria  the  legacy  of  “non-institutionalized” 
populism  increased  the  socialists’  capacity  for  popular  propaganda,  par- 
ticularly in  the  countryside.9 


9 Augusta  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward  Modernity:  Contextualising  Socialism  and 
Nationalism  in  the  Balkans  (Budapest  and  New  York:  Central  European  University  Press, 
2010),  19-24. 
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The  motivation  of  the  early  socialist  intellectuals  in  the  Balkans  was 
partially  grounded  in  the  Russian  ideal  of  a socially  engaged  intelligentsia 
and  even  more  so  in  the  local  conditions.  The  adoption  of  socialist  ideas 
was  a reaction  to  the  “disasters”  of  modernization  in  the  form  of  liberal 
capitalism  and  an  expression  of  the  search  for  alternative  ways  of  develop- 
ment for  the  backward  Balkan  societies.  The  intellectuals’  radicalization 
and  their  turn  to  leftist  ideologies  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  was  also  fueled 
by  the  frustration  over  dysfunctional  political  systems  and  violations  of 
political  liberties.  In  the  case  of  Romania,  where  the  political  system  was 
stable,  the  early  socialists  were  motivated  mostly  by  social  and  economic 
concerns,  more  specifically,  by  the  explosive  agrarian  issue. 

Unlike  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  where  the  first  radical/socialist  intel- 
lectuals were  mostly  local  people,  their  counterparts  in  Romania  came 
predominantly  from  abroad  (Russian  Bessarabia  and  Russia  proper)  or 
from  the  country’s  periphery.  Neither  the  first  party  leader,  Constan- 
tin Dobrogeanu-Gherea  (of  Jewish/Russian  descent),  nor  his  successor, 
Krastyo  (Christian)  Rakovski  (of  Bulgarian  descent,  from  Dobrudja),  were 
ethnic  Romanians.  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  socialist  intellectuals  were  typi- 
cally of  modest  social  background  and  worked  as  teachers.10 

In  what  follows,  early  socialism  in  Serbia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria  will  be 
compared  by  outlining  the  ideas  of  its  most  important  ideologues  in  the 
three  countries. 

Svetozar  Markovic:  Forward  towards  “Zadruga  Socialism” 

The  pre-Marxist  period  of  the  socialist  movement  in  Serbia  lasted  from 
the  1870s  until  the  mid-i8gos  and  was  associated  mostly  with  Svetozar 
Markovic  (1846-1875).* 11  His  brief  but  multifaceted  life  and  work  as  a jour- 
nalist and  literary  critic,  national  revolutionary  and  political  strategist,  as 


10  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward  Modernity,  48-54. 

11  See  Discourses  of  Collective  Identity  in  Central  and  Southeast  Europe,  ijyo-1945.  Texts 
and  Commentaries,  vol.  3,  Part  1 Modernism:  The  Creation  of  Nation-States,  eds.  Ahmet 
Ersoy,  Maciej  Gorny  and  Vangelis  Kechriotis,  (Budapest  and  New  York:  Central  European 
University  Press,  2010),  399-404;  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata,  161-192;  Latinka 
Perovic,  Srpski  socijalisti  19.  veka.  Prilog  istoriji  socijalisticke  misli  (Belgrade:  Sluzbeni  list 
SRJ,  1995);  Svetozar  Markovic  danas,  eds.  Andrija  Stojkovic  and  Vera  Pilic-Rakic  (Belgrade: 
Epoha,  1992);  Dragisa  Lapcevic,  Istorija  socijalizma  u Srbiji  (Belgrade:  Slovo  Ljubve,  1979; 
first  published  in  1922),  43-88;  Dorde  Mitrovic,  Savo  Andric,  Svetozar  Markovic  i njegova 
doba  (Belgrade:  Rad,  1978);  Woodford  D.  McClellan,  Svetozar  Markovic  and  the  Origins 
of  Balkan  Socialism  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1964);  Svetozar  Markovic, 
Sabrani  spisi,  vols.  1-4  (Belgrade:  Kultura,  1960-1965);  Slobodan  Jovanovic,  Svetozar 
Markovic  (Belgrade:  Izdavacka  knjizarnica  Gece  Kona,  1920;  2nd,  expanded  edition);  Jovan 
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well  as  founder  of  political  movements  and  cooperatives,  was  based  on 
the  modern  ideas  of  materialism,  realism,  republicanism,  federalism  and 
socialism.  His  overriding  conviction  was  that  for  Serbia,  capitalism  was 
not  a necessary  prerequisite  of  socialism,  because  the  ancient  forms  of 
communal  life  and  property  furnished  a sound  basis  for  the  new  socialist 
society. 

Born  in  a clerk’s  family  in  Zajecar,  in  the  underdeveloped  eastern 
part  of  Serbia,  Svetozar  Markovic  studied  in  the  first  secondary  school 
in  Belgrade.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  went  to  Russia  to  study  engineering  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  a government  scholarship.  Three  years  later  he  moved  to 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  where  he  did  not  continue  his  education  but  became 
engaged  in  political  activity.12  In  July  1870  he  returned  to  Serbia,  where  he 
became  intensely  involved  in  spreading  socialist  ideas. 

Markovic’s  ideology  was  rooted  mostly  in  Russian  narodnik  socialism, 
as  well  as  in  the  European  socialist  movement.  In  Russia  he  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  works  of  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  dem- 
ocratic movement  of  the  1860s:  Nikolay  G.  Chernyshevsky,13  Alexander 
Herzen14  and  others.  In  Switzerland  he  studied  the  works  of  Marx  and 
Engels,  the  French  socialist  reformist  Louis  Blanc,15  the  German  social- 
ist and  political  activist  Ferdinand  Lassalle16  and  the  French  theorist  of 
anarchism  Pierre  Proudhon.17  While  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  politically 


Skerlic,  Svetozar  Markovic:  Njegov  zivot,  rad  i ideje  (Belgrade:  Nova  stamparija  Davidovica, 
1910);  Svetozar  Markovic,  Celokupna  dela,  vols.  1-8  (Belgrade:  Lj.  Joksimovic,  1892-1912). 

12  His  scholarship  was  suspended  after  the  appearance  of  his  article  “Our  Delusions’’ 
( Nase  obmane)  in  1869  in  the  newspaper  Zastava,  published  in  Novi  Sad,  where  he  sharply 
criticized  the  Serbian  constitution  of  that  year  and  the  political  regime  in  the  country. 

13  Nikolay  G.  Chernyshevsky  (1828-1889)  advocated  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of 
the  autocracy  and  the  creation  of  a socialist  society  based  on  the  old  peasant  commune. 
His  teachings  owed  a great  deal  to  the  Western  visionaries,  especially  the  French  utopian 
socialist  Charles  Fourrier  (1772-1837).  His  novel  What  Is  to  Be  Done?  was  an  inspiration  to 
many  later  Russian  revolutionaries. 

14  Alexander  Herzen  (1812-1870)  was  a Russian  writer  and  thinker  known  as  “the  father 
of  Russian  socialism.”  His  works  urged  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  in  1861. 

15  Louis  Blanc  (1811-1881)  favored  reforms  in  order  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  competition 
in  society  and  called  for  the  creation  of  cooperatives  in  order  to  guarantee  employment 
for  the  urban  poor. 

16  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (1825-1864)  rejected  Marx’s  idea  that  the  state  was  a class-based 
power  structure  and  saw  the  state  as  an  independent  entity,  an  instrument  of  justice 
essential  for  the  achievement  of  the  socialist  program.  In  1863  he  founded  the  first  German 
labor  party  whose  only  purpose  was  to  win  equal,  universal  and  direct  suffrage  through 
peaceful  and  legal  means. 

17  Pierre  Proudhon  (1809-1865)  defined  anarchy  as  “order  without  power,”  and  he 
was  the  first  self-pronounced  "anarchist.”  He  opposed  state  ownership  of  capital  goods 
in  favor  of  ownership  by  workers  themselves  in  associations,  and  he  believed  that  social 
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active  among  the  Serbian  students  and  was  involved  in  the  struggles  of 
the  Russian  revolutionaries;  in  Zurich  he  joined  the  Russian  section  of  the 
First  International  and  adopted  the  basic  principles  of  Marxism.  Just  as 
Chernyshevky  later  became  a major  influence  on  the  leading  Russian 
Marxists,  Markovic  exerted  a comparable  influence  on  the  later  genera- 
tion of  Serbian  Marxists  who  led  the  Serbian  Social  Democratic  Party. 

Markovic’s  political  activity  in  Belgrade  was  short-lived  yet  very  intense. 
He  sharply  criticized  the  existing  social,  economic  and  political  system; 
defended  the  Paris  Commune;  established  the  first  socialist  groups  and 
producer  and  consumer  cooperatives;  and  tried  to  transform  the  “United 
Serbian  Youth”  ( Ujedinjena  omladina  srpska,  or  Omlcidina  for  short)18  into 
a division  of  the  First  International.  In  1871  he  began  publishing  The  Worker 
(Radnik),  the  first  socialist  newspaper  in  Serbia,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  his  associates  published  The  Communist  Manifesto  in  Serbian.  In  1873 
he  published  other  newspapers  disseminating  his  brand  of  socialist  ideas, 
which  were  shared  by  certain  opposition  deputies  and  propagated  in  the 
Serbian  Parliament.  After  prosecution  by  the  authorities,  in  1874  Markovic 
was  sentenced  to  nine  months’  imprisonment.  As  a result,  he  became  ill 
with  tuberculosis  and,  upon  his  release  from  prison,  died  in  Trieste  at  the 
age  of  only  28. 

“Russian  socialism,”  the  Russian  counterpart  of  Western  socialist  theo- 
ries, remained  Markovic’s  dominant  influence.19  He  saw  many  similarities 
between  peasant  Russia  and  peasant  Serbia,  and  so  he  was  sympathetic 
to  the  agrarian  socialism  of  Chernyshevsky.  Markovic  agreed  with  Cher- 
nyshevsky  that  a country’s  backwardness  could  be  a blessing  because  an 
incipient  capitalism  could  still  be  arrested  and  eradicated — in  Russia’s 
case  by  means  of  the  peasant  commune.  The  capitalist  stage  of  economic 
development  could  be  avoided  under  the  leadership  of  an  enlightened 
intelligentsia,  and  thus  the  backward  country  could  move  directly  to  social- 
ism: “Our  task  is  not  to  destroy  the  capitalist  economy,  which,  in  fact,  does 
not  exist  [in  Serbia],  but  to  transform  the  petty  patriarchal  property  into 


revolution  could  be  achieved  in  a peaceful  manner.  The  dispute  between  Proudhon  and 
Marx  became  one  of  the  sources  of  the  split  between  the  anarchist  and  Marxist  wings  in 
the  First  International. 

18  The  Omladina  was  a Serbian  political  movement  for  liberation  and  unification  estab- 
lished by  the  Serbs  in  the  Habsburg  Empire  in  1866. 

19  For  further  details  about  narodnichestvo  as  the  theoretical  framework  of  Serbian 
socialism,  see  Perovic,  Srpski  socialisti  79.  veka.  7-45. 
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a collective  property,  and  thus  skip  an  entire  historical  era  of  economic 
development,  the  era  of  capitalist  economy.”20 

Markovic’s  views  were  also  influenced  by  Marxism,  which  for  two  years 
after  his  return  to  Serbia  even  seemed  to  outweigh  his  Russian  socialism. 
He  accepted  Marx’s  analysis  of  capitalism,  sided  with  Marx  in  his  struggle 
with  Bakunin,  and  analyzed  the  Paris  Commune  from  a largely  Marxist 
point  of  view.  Yet  Markovic  did  not  accept  Marx’s  rigid  determinism  and, 
as  early  as  1871,  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  all  societies  should  follow 
the  path  of  the  industrialized  West.  It  was  this  skepticism  that  ultimately 
made  him  turn  back  to  the  agrarian  socialism  of  Chernyshevsky  and  adapt 
it  to  the  Serbian  context. 

Markovic’s  ideological  position  is  inscribed  in  the  political  debates  sur- 
rounding the  adoption  of  the  Serbian  Constitution  of  1869,  which  provided 
for  the  replacement  of  patriarchal  institutions  in  the  country  with  mod- 
ern ones.  These  debates  gave  expression  to  two  political  orientations — 
narodnik  socialism  and  liberalism.  Markovic  and  his  supporters  advocated 
the  concept  of  a “people’s  democracy”  (or  “self-governing  democracy”) 
grounded  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  Serbian  patriarchal  insti- 
tutions and  values,  and  aimed  at  skipping  capitalism  and  moving  straight 
into  socialism.  They  faced  off  against  the  supporters  of  the  other  con- 
cept— “liberal  democracy” — who  based  their  visions  for  democratic  devel- 
opment and  a modern  state  on  the  liberal  premises  of  civil  rights.  The  two 
political  visions  for  the  development  of  the  Serbian  society  culminated 
in  the  splitting  of  the  “United  Serbian  Youth”  ( Omtadina ) between  sup- 
porters of  socialism  and  of  liberalism,  associated  with  Svetozar  Markovic 
and  Vladimir  Jovanovic  (1833-1922),  respectively.  Markovic  criticized  the 
liberals  for  their  political  deal  with  the  Regency  after  the  assassination  of 
Prince  Mihajlo  Obrenovic  in  1868,  and  for  preparing  the  1869  Constitu- 
tion, which  strengthened  the  power  of  the  government  over  Parliament. 
He  believed  that  a real  political  democracy  should  lead  to  social  change, 
including  the  collectivization  of  labor  and  land.21 

In  his  book  The  Real  Trends  in  Science  and  Life  ( Realni  pravci  u nauci  i 
zivotu),  which  appeared  in  1871-1872,  Markovic  emphasized  the  role  of  sci- 
ence and  of  an  educated  minority  in  the  historical  process.22  As  a literary 
critic,  he  called  for  a critical  approach  to  social  processes  and  for  realism 


20  Markovic,  Sabrani  spisi,  vol.  4, 145. 

21  Discourses  of  Collective  Identity,  vol.  3/1,  401. 

22  Markovic,  Celokupna  dela,  vol.  5,  Realni  pravci  u nauci  i zivotu  (first  published  in 
Letopis  Matice  srpske,  1871-1872). 
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in  Serbian  literature  at  a time  when  it  was  dominated  by  Romanticism. 
In  his  major  work  Serbia  in  the  East  ( Srbija  na  istoku),  published  in  1872, 
Markovic  analyzed  the  social,  economic  and  political  problems  of  the 
country  from  a socialist  perspective.23 

Markovic  directed  his  social  criticism  towards  the  liberal  state,  which 
he  viewed  primarily  as  a bureaucratic  state.  He  stated  that  “the  bureau- 
cracy is  the  exploiting  class”  in  Serbia,  creating  “a  process  whereby  the 
entire  people  becomes  a single  proletarian  class.”  The  first  Serbian  social- 
ist considered  state  bureaucracy  to  be  the  greatest  social  evil  in  Ser- 
bian society.  The  criticism  of  the  bureaucratic  system  in  agrarian  Serbia 
matched  the  criticism  of  “capital”  in  the  industrialized  Western  societies. 
Markovic  demanded  the  abolition  of  bureaucracy  and  the  bureaucratic 
state  and  proposed  that  their  functions  be  taken  over  by  a free  union  of 
self-governing  units.  The  latter  was  to  be  managed  by  the  local  popula- 
tion according  to  entirely  elective  and  voluntary  principles.  The  “ultimate 
social  state,”  according  to  Markovic,  was  a state  in  which  “there  is  no  gov- 
ernment and  governed,  power  and  subordination,  educated  and  ignorant, 
good  and  bad.”24 

Markovic  proposed  a model  of  direct  democracy  based  on  peasant 
patriarchal  institutions,  in  contrast  with  the  existing  society  governed  by 
state  bureaucracy.  As  essential  units  of  this  new  society,  he  proposed  the 
traditional  Serbian  zadruga,  or  extended  family  of  several  generations 
who  worked  together  on  their  common  property,  as  well  as  the  opstina,  or 
local  commune  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  local  zadrugas,  which 
would  elect  a central  national  council.  Inspired  by  the  Russian  mir  (a  vil- 
lage commune  with  collective  rights  on  land  property),  Markovic  came 
up  with  an  idealized  vision  of  the  economic,  social  and  spiritual  values 
of  collective  life  in  the  zadruga.  According  to  this  concept  the  patriar- 
chal forms  in  Serbia  embodied  the  principles  of  a socialist  organization, 
labor  association  and  collective  ownership;  hence  these  forms  were  suited 
to  guarantee  a safe  transition  to  socialism.  Moreover,  the  zadruga  was 
appreciated  as  the  institution  that  had  preserved  Serbdom  during  Otto- 
man rule.  If  “zadruga  socialism”  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  early  radical 
doctrine  associated  with  Markovic,  with  the  evolution  of  the  movement  it 
became  more  of  a symbol,  until  it  was  abandoned  altogether.25 


23  Markovic,  Celokupna  dela,  vol.  6,  Srbija  na  istoku  (first  published  in  1872). 

24  Cited  in  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata,  164. 

25  According  to  older  interpretations,  the  zadruga  had  existed  in  Slavic  and  Balkan 
areas  since  the  Middle  Ages.  New  historical  studies  have  contested  these  assertions  and 
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According  to  Markovic,  economic  progress  in  a predominantly  agrar- 
ian Serbia  could  be  achieved  through  the  cooperation  of  small  craftsmen 
and  peasants  as  a way  to  create  a “people’s  industry,”  while  avoiding  the 
capitalist  path  of  development  and  moving  directly  to  socialism. 

Markovic’s  ideology  held  that  combining  Serbian  patriarchal  institu- 
tions and  values  with  socialist  ideology  would  enable  the  Serbian  peo- 
ple to  simultaneously  receive  the  fruits  of  Western  capitalism  and  keep 
the  “national  essence”  intact.26  The  early  Serbian  socialist  was  more  of 
a humanist  intellectual  than  a realist  politician.  He  sought  to  create  a 
society  in  which  the  collectivism  of  the  peasant  and  the  altruism  of  the 
enlightened  intellectual  would  replace  the  egoism  and  the  selfishness  of 
the  merchant  and  the  bureaucrat.  But  his  cause  did  not  translate  into  the 
peasants’  language.  His  efforts  toward  a democratic  and  decentralized 
government  struck  a chord  with  the  traditionalist  affinities  of  the  Serbian 
peasants,  but  his  appeals  for  collectivizing  land  had  little  chance  of  win- 
ning the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  small  proprietors.  As 
W.  McClellan  put  it,  Markovic  “remains  a tragic  rather  than  a heroic  figure 
in  Balkan  history.”27 


Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea: 

Adapting  Marxism  to  Backward  Societies 

The  most  prominent  ideologue  of  early  socialism  in  Romania  was  Constan- 
tin Dobrogeanu-Gherea  (1855-1920), 28  who  played  a decisive  role  in  the 


presented  the  zadruga  as  a response  to  social  and  economic  developments  during  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  orientation  to  stockbreeding  in  mostly  mountainous  parts  of 
the  Western  Balkans  that  were  not  exclusively  Slavic  (reference  is  made  to  Albania  and 
southern  Hungary).  The  zadruga  was  widespread  in  Serbia  and  in  western  Bulgaria  but  did 
not  exist  in  Romania  and  Greece.  While  Markovic  explored  this  topic,  probably  by  analogy 
to  the  Russian  mir  and  obstina,  the  zadruga  was  not  as  important  a topic  for  the  Bulgar- 
ian pre-Marxist  and  Marxist  socialists.  See  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths,  76-78,  149-150;  Maria 
Todorova,  Balkan  Family  Structures  and  the  European  Pattern:  Demographic  Development 
in  Ottoman  Bulgaria  (Budapest:  Central  European  University  Press,  2006),  133-174. 

26  Discourses  of  Collective  Identity  Modernism,  vol.  3/1,  402. 

27  McClellan,  Svetozar  Markovic,  262-266. 

28  See  Discourses  of  Collective  Identity,  vol.  3/1,  419-425;  Michael  Shafir,  "Constantin 
Dobrogeanu-Gherea:  Wrong  Time,  Wrong  Face,  Wrong  Place,”  Studia  Universitatis  Babe§- 
Bolyai,  Studia  Europaea  52,  no.  2 (2007),  5-47;  Zigu  Ornea,  Viafa  lui  Dobrogeanu-Gherea 
(Bucharest:  Compania,  2006);  Felix  Aderca,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea.  Via(a  §i  opera,  second 
edition  (Ia§i:  Princeps  edit,  2003);  loan  Leicu,  Concepfia  politico,  a lui  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea 
(Cluj-Napoca:  Universitatea  “Babe§-Bolyai,”  1991);  Zigu  Ornea,  Opera  lui  Dobrogeanu- 
Gherea  (Bucharest:  Editura  Cartea  romaneasca,  1983);  Michael  Kitch,  “Constantin 
Dobrogeanu-Gherea  and  Rumanian  Marxism,”  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review  55, 
no.  1 (January  1977),  64-89;  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  Opere  complete,  vols.  1-8 
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development  of  the  socialist  movement  in  the  country  until  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I.  His  works,  particularly  Neoiobagia  (Neo-Serfdom),  had  a 
strong  impact  on  the  Romanian  social  democrats.  For  that  reason  he  has 
been  credited  as  “the  intellectual  father  of  social  democracy”  in  Romania. 
He  has  also  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  founders  of  sociology  in  Roma- 
nia and  as  a prolific  literary  critic.29 

Gherea  was  born  in  Yekaterinoslav  Governorate  (now  Dnipropetrovsk), 
then  in  Russia.  As  a student  at  Kharkiv  University,  he  engaged  in  revolu- 
tionary politics,  took  part  in  the  failed  “Going  to  the  people”  campaign  of 
the  narodniks  and,  after  persecution  by  the  Russian  secret  police  ( Okhrana ) 
in  1875,  fled  from  Russia  and  settled  in  Ia§i.  Later  he  moved  to  Bucharest, 
where  he  helped  found  the  first  socialist  groups  in  Romania.  During  the 
war  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Gherea  was  arrested  by  the 
Russian  police  in  Galafi  in  November  1878,  charged  with  old  offenses,  and 
banished  to  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  After  he  managed  to  escape  in 
1879,  he  returned  to  Romania.  These  experiences  turned  Gherea  into  a bit- 
ter foe  of  Russia.  In  1882  he  became  the  owner  of  a restaurant  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  Ploie§ti,  which  he  turned  into  a meeting  point  for  socialists. 
Gherea  participated  in  the  founding  of  the  Romanian  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  1893  and  authored  its  political  program. 

By  returning  to  Romania,  Gherea,  in  the  words  of  Michael  Shahr, 
“apparently  chose  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.”  In  a country  still 
in  the  process  of  forging  its  national  identity  and  lacking  a proletariat  in 
the  Western  sense  of  the  word,  socialism  that  preached  the  decline  of 
the  state  had  little  chance  of  gaining  popularity.  In  a 1894  letter  to  Karl 
Kautsky,  Gherea  confessed  that  when  he  “first  arrived  in  Romania  as  a 
Russian  refugee,  the  word  ‘socialism’  was  not  even  known”  there.  The 
Romanian  intellectual  elite  engaged  primarily  in  the  nation-building  pro- 
cess and  perceived  socialism  as  an  “imported  exotic  plant.”30 

Like  Markovic,  Gherea  began  his  public  activity  among  the  Russian  pop- 
ulists, but  unlike  him,  he  shifted  all  the  way  from  narodnik  theories  to  Marx- 
ism. This  conversion  began  in  the  mid-i870s  and  ended  with  Gherea’s  book 
What  Do  Romanian  Socialists  Want?  An  Exposition  of  Scientific  Socialism 


(Bucharest:  Editura  politica,  1976-1983);  Damian  Horezeanu,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea.  Stu- 
ciiu  social-politic  (Bucharest:  Editura  politica,  1973). 

29  His  dispute  on  art  with  another  major  cultural  figure  in  Romania,  Titu  Maiorescu, 
gained  particular  prominence.  Gherea  challenged  Maiorescu's  thesis  about  “art  for  art's 
sake”  with  his  “art  with  tendency”  ( arta  cu  tendin^a). 

30  Cited  in  Shafir,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,”  11-12. 
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(Ce  vor  socialism  romani?  Expunerea  socialismului  §liin(.ific),  published  in 
1885-1886.  Familiar  with  Romanian  social  and  economic  conditions  and 
armed  with  the  Marxian  tools  of  analysis,  Gherea  predicted  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industry  and  a proletariat  in  Romania  similar  to  those  in  West- 
ern Europe.  As  he  saw  it,  the  main  function  of  the  socialist  party  was  to 
accelerate  this  process  by  raising  the  consciousness  of  the  working  masses 
and  democratizing  public  life.  Gherea  specified  two  immediate  tasks  for 
the  socialists:  first,  to  hasten  the  spread  of  scientific  socialism  in  order  to 
prepare  people’s  minds  for  the  coming  social  transformations,  and  second, 
to  change  the  actual  situation  in  the  country  by  modifying  the  material 
conditions  of  existence.  To  accomplish  these  tasks,  he  urged  the  introduc- 
tion of  general  democratic  political  reforms,  such  as  universal  suffrage  for 
all  citizens  over  the  age  of  twenty;  full  freedom  of  the  press,  assembly, 
and  association;  free  and  compulsory  primary  education;  the  election  of 
judges  by  the  people;  and  free  justice  for  all,  as  well  as  equality  for  women. 
He  also  proposed  to  hasten  the  transition  from  a feudal  “neo-serfdom” 
economy  to  modern  capitalist  forms  by  transferring  the  property  of  the 
state  and  the  large  landowners  to  peasant  communes  and  by  providing 
credit  to  both  peasants  and  workers  in  cooperatives  or  other  associations 
to  carry  on  their  economic  activities  more  profitably.  For  the  first  time  in 
Romania,  Gherea  set  forth  the  thesis  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
as  a necessary  means  for  the  creation  of  a socialist  society.31 

Throughout  his  work  as  a Romanian  socialist,  Gherea  was  preoccupied 
with  the  question  of  what  socialism,  as  an  ideology  and  movement  char- 
acteristic of  advanced  capitalist  countries,  could  mean  in  backward  and 
agrarian  countries  such  as  Romania.  He  sought  to  adapt  Marx’s  theory  to 
Romania’s  situation,  offering  an  original  approach  to  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  a non-industrial  society  from  a Marxist  viewpoint.  Provoked  by  the 
debate  with  agrarian  populism  ( poporanismul ),  which  was  advocated  by 
Constantin  Stere,32  Gherea  tried  to  refute  the  assertion  that  social  democ- 
racy was  an  “exotic  plant”  in  Romania,  placing  the  country  in  the  wider 
social  context  of  the  “capitalist  era.”  On  this  basis  he  laid  out  what  he  called 
the  “law  of  development  for  backward  societies”:  “Backward  countries 


31  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  Opere  complete,  vol.  2 (Bucharest:  Editura  politica,  1976),  7-126 
(Ce  vor  sociali§tii  romani?);  Hitchins,  Romania,  376-377. 

32  Poporanismul  emerged  in  the  1890s  as  the  Romanian  version  of  Russian  narodnich- 
estvo.  See  Zigu  Ornea,  Poporanismul  (Bucharest:  Minerva,  1972);  Zigu  Ornea,  Viafa  lui 
C.  Stere  (Bucharest:  Compania,  2006);  Michael  Kitch,  “Constantin  Stere  and  Romanian 
Populism,”  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review  53,  no.  131  (April  1975),  248-271.  See  also  the 
chapter  on  agrarianism  in  this  volume. 
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have  entered  into  the  orbit  of  the  advanced  capitalist  countries,  they  have 
moved  in  the  orbit  of  these  countries,  and  their  whole  life,  development 
and  social  evolution  are  being  determined  by  the  life  and  movement  of 
the  advanced  countries  and  the  historical  era  in  which  they  exist — by  the 
era  of  bourgeois  capitalism.”33 

Gherea  formulated  this  “law”  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  inevitability 
of  capitalist  development  in  backward  societies,  accepting  Marx’s  asser- 
tion that  “the  country  that  is  more  developed  industrially  only  shows,  to 
the  less  developed,  the  image  of  its  own  future.”34  The  Romanian  social- 
ist thinker  was  convinced  that  Romania  had  already  become  “a  country 
with  a kind  of  capitalist  development,  a capitalist  society,  albeit  backward 
[and]  with  medieval  remnants.”  This  level  of  development  resulted  from 
the  advanced  countries’  commercial  relations  with  agrarian  Romania,  and 
it  was  marked  by  the  ascendance  of  commercial  or  merchant  capital.35 
However,  Marx  himself  had  insisted  that  commercial  capital  in  the  trade 
between  industrial  and  agrarian  economies  does  not  necessarily  promote 
industrial  development  in  the  latter.36 

As  a professed  Marxist,  Gherea  concluded  that  Romanian  development 
necessarily  had  to  replicate  that  of  Western  Europe  by  passing  into  indus- 
trial capitalism.  By  contrast,  the  agrarian  populist  Constantin  Stere  argued 
that  since  capitalist  development  required  access  to  world  markets,  which 
backward  societies  were  denied  by  virtue  of  their  high  production  costs, 
the  industrialization  of  such  societies  would  prove  abortive.  This  disagree- 
ment over  the  course  of  economic  development  underlay  the  antagonism 
between  Marxists  and  Agrarian  Populists  in  Romania.37 

Although  Gherea  insisted  that  backward  societies  would  undergo  the 
same  social  evolution  as  the  advanced  societies,  he  stressed  at  the  same 
time  that  their  development  would  take  a different  route.  Backward  coun- 
tries would  need  much  less  time  to  adopt  the  new  forms  than  advanced 
countries  evolving  at  their  usual  pace  would.  Furthermore,  unlike  the  bot- 
tom-up model  of  revolutionary  change  in  developed  countries,  in  back- 
ward countries  a top-down  model  applied.  As  Gherea  put  it: 


33  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  “Post-scriptum  sau  cuvinte  uitate  [1908],”  in  idem, 
Scriere  social-police  (Bucharest,  1968),  211-212. 

34  Cited  in  Kitch,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,”  74. 

35  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  “Socialismul  in  Jarile  inapoiate  [1911],”  in  idem, 
Scriere  social-politice,  262-263. 

36  Kitch,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,”  75. 

37  Ibid.,  75-76;  Kitch,  “Constantin  Stere,”  259. 
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[. . .]  in  backward  capitalist  countries  like  Romania,  a political  and  social 
form  has  been  introduced  without  having  corresponding  material  condi- 
tions; instead  the  base  develops  afterwards.  Our  country  is,  therefore,  the 
opposite  of  those  Marx  speaks  about,  for  here  it  is  the  base  that  follows 
the  form.  Do  all  backward  societies  contradict  the  law  of  Marx?  Of  course.38 

Such  a description  suggests  that  the  development  of  backward  countries 
either  is  or  appears  to  be  “abnormal,”  as  it  moves  in  leaps  or  zigzags.  Yet 
it  spares  the  respective  societies  the  shocks,  painful  struggles  and  victims 
of  the  bottom-up  type  of  revolutionary  change. 

Arguing  that  in  backward  societies  “the  legal  and  political  superstruc- 
ture” determines  “the  economic  structure  of  society,”  Gherea  reversed  the 
causal  relationship  between  the  two  as  drawn  by  Marx.  In  his  words,  in 
the  case  of  backward  societies,  “it  is  the  base  that  follows  the  form.”  Thus 
while  insisting  on  the  inevitability  of  capitalist  development,  Gherea  com- 
mitted himself  to  a voluntaristic  explanation  of  change  through  political 
initiatives  at  the  top.39 

According  to  Gherea  the  mission  of  the  socialists  in  backward  countries 
is  to  mobilize  and  organize  the  social  classes  that  will  take  the  road  to 
socialism.  In  this  respect,  their  struggle  could  not  take  forms  any  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  socialists  in  the  advanced  countries.  However,  the 
obligations  of  the  socialists  in  backward  countries  were  more  complex 
and  controversial,  as  they  had  to  fight  to  abolish  the  remnants  of  the  feu- 
dal order,  as  well  as  all  obstacles  on  the  way  to  capitalist  development, 
and,  simultaneously,  to  protect  the  workers’  interests  in  the  course  of  this 
development.  As  a follower  of  the  original  Marxist  idea,  Gherea  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  leaping  into  socialism  from  a feudal  and  agrar- 
ian society  facilitated  by  an  alliance  between  the  workers  in  the  villages 
and  the  towns.40 

Gherea’s  most  original  work  is  undoubtedly  Neo-Serfdom,  published  in 
rgro41  as  a response  to  the  peasant  revolts  in  1907.  The  book  was  conceived 
as  part  of  a larger  study  intended  to  address  social  issues  in  Romania  as  a 
whole.  Although  Gherea  did  not  live  to  realize  this  plan,  in  Neo-Serfdom 


38  Gherea,  “Post-scriptum  sau  cuvinte  uitate,”  212. 

39  Kitch,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,’’  76-77. 

40  Aderca,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  82-84. 

41  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  Neoiobagia.  Studiu  economico-sociotogic  at  prob- 
temei  noastre  agrare  (Bucharest:  Editura  Librariei  Socec,  1910);  Gherea,  Opere  complete, 
vol.  4, 11-370  (Neoiobagia);  the  excerpts  used  hereunder  are  from  Neoiobagia  de  Constantin 
Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  http://ro.wikisource.org/wiki/Neoiob%C4%83gia. 
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he  managed  to  address  the  most  important  social  problems  concerning 
the  country’s  development  after  a major  social  cataclysm. 

The  book’s  main  idea  is  that  in  spite  of  its  modern,  capitalist  image, 
Romania  still  remained  a semi-feudal  country.  A capitalist  legal  struc- 
ture was  introduced,  but  it  coexisted  with  a medieval  economic  structure 
in  terms  of  agricultural  production.  To  prove  this  Gherea  analyzed  the 
Agrarian  Reform  of  1864,  which  legalized  compulsory  labor  in  the  form 
of  labor  contracts,  and  the  subsequent  economic  laws,  which  preserved 
the  conditions  of  a system  that  Gherea  dubbed  neo-serfdom  ( neoiobagia ). 
These  conditions  doomed  the  majority  of  Romanians  to  abject  poverty, 
which  led  to  the  peasant  revolt  of  1907.  Gherea  described  the  specific 
agricultural  problem  in  the  country  through  the  overlapping  of  four  basic 
principles:  “relations  of  production  which  are  largely  servile  or  feudal; 
liberal-bourgeois  laws,  which  have  turned  into  illusions  and  lies  and  have 
left  peasants  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  big  landowners;  protective  legis- 
lation, which  declares  the  inalienability  of  rural  land  and  regulates  the 
relations  between  landlords  and  workers — relations  that  originate  from 
the  first  two  principles;  a shortage  of  land  for  the  so-called  small  peasant 
owners  required  for  working  and  supporting  their  families — a fact  that 
forces  them  to  become  a vassal  to  the  big  landlords.” 

Gherea  defined  this  economic  structure  as  a “dual  regime — both  capi- 
talist and  feudal,”  in  which  the  landlord  “has  from  feudalism  the  advan- 
tage of  compulsory  labor  [. . .]  without  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to 
reciprocal  obligation  to  the  worker,  and  has  from  capitalism  the  absolute 
freedom  to  exploit  the  worker  without  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
free  exchange  of  labor  [...].”  On  the  other  side,  the  peasantry  “has  from 
serfdom  the  disadvantage  of  compulsory  labor  without  the  advantage  of 
reciprocal  obligations  to  it  from  the  landlord,  and  it  has  from  capitalism 
the  disadvantage  of  unrestricted  exploitation  without  the  advantage  of 
genuine  freedom  of  labor.”  Thus,  according  to  Gherea,  the  “ruling  eco- 
nomic class  has  succeeded  in  realizing  all  the  advantages  of  both  systems 
for  itself  and  imposing  all  disadvantages  of  both  systems  on  the  peas- 
antry.” In  other  words,  the  ruling  class  in  Romania  managed  to  create  for 
itself  “a  garland  of  roses  without  thorns,  while  leaving  the  thorns,  and  only 
the  thorns,  to  the  peasants.” 

The  only  adequate  solution  to  the  agrarian  problem,  according  to 
Gherea,  was  a “full,  thorough  and  immediate  abolition  of  this  evil  regime, 
the  regime  of  neo-serfdom.”  This  solution,  which  actually  favored  capi- 
talism in  agriculture,  would  lead  to  proletarization  of  the  peasants,  most 
of  whom  had  already  turned  proletarian.  However,  according  to  Gherea, 
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this  would  be  exactly  the  way  to  create  “an  opportunity  for  a subsequent 
improvement  of  the  material,  moral,  cultural  and  political-social  situation 
of  the  agrarian  proletariat.”  The  abolition  of  neo-serfdom,  meaning  the 
cancellation  of  the  servile  obligations,  would  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  middle-sized  owners,  while  the  big  owners  would  turn  to  progressive 
and  intensive  production,  or  else  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  excessively 
large  estates,  thus  benefiting  the  peasants  and  small  owners.  Unlike  the 
Marxist  model  of  capitalist  development,  which  denied  the  peasants  an 
active  political  role,  Gherea  thought  that  the  peasantry  should  be  the 
agent  for  organizing  agricultural  production  around  capitalist  principles. 
Yet  he  assigned  the  leadership  role  for  eradicating  the  semi-feudal  regime 
to  the  urban  proletariat,  whose  class  consciousness  was  higher  and  who 
had  already  organized  into  a political  party. 

The  remedy  in  Gherea’s  opinion,  therefore,  was  to  transform  Romania 
from  neo-serfdom  into  a capitalist  and  bourgeois  country.  As  the  only  tool 
for  this  transformation  he  saw  not  revolution,  but  the  introduction  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  would  take  political  power  away  from  the  oligarchy 
and  pass  it  on  to  the  productive  strata  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
country.  Gherea  rebuffed  the  thesis  of  the  agrarian  populists  ( poporanl§ti ) 
that  Romania  ought  to  remain  “an  eminently  agrarian  country”  with  the 
following  categorical  statement:  “If  this  were  the  future  of  the  country,  the 
country  would  have  no  future.  An  eminently  agrarian  country  is  a country 
that  is  eminently  poor  and  economically  and  culturally  backward.”  In  his 
view  the  only  certain  remedy  for  Romanian  poverty  was  industrialization, 
which  would  also  ensure  the  future  of  the  peasantry.  Again  distancing 
himself  from  Marxist  doctrine,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Romanian  society 
and  the  national  economy,  Gherea  focused  not  on  the  socialist  principle 
of  replacing  private  with  public  property  but  on  the  industrialization  and 
modernization  of  the  country.42 

Gherea  found  new  arguments  for  his  critical  analysis  of  the  Romanian 
agrarian  question  by  comparing  it  with  the  Bulgarian  case.  In  1913  he 
explained  Bulgaria’s  superiority  over  Romania  (discussed  by  the  Roma- 
nian public)  by  the  fact  that  the  bourgeois  institutions  introduced  in  the 
neighboring  country  “do  not  contradict”  the  existing  relations  of  produc- 
tion “so  much”  as  to  impede  their  mutual  adaptation.  He  saw  contradic- 
tions only  between  the  new  institutions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  “lack  of 
education”  and  “the  old  Oriental  manners”  on  the  other  hand.  However, 


42  Discourses  of  Collective  Identity,  vol.  3/1,  421-422;  Aderca,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea, 
85-98;  Kitch,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,”  79-81. 
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these  factors,  just  like  the  relations  of  production,  did  not  prevent  the 
functioning  of  the  institutions.  In  short,  Gherea  concluded:  “[...]  the  big 
advantage  of  Bulgaria  over  us  [Romania]  is  that  the  Bulgarians  are  a free 
people,  while  we  are  still  a people  of  neo-serfs.”43 

The  abnormal  relationship  between  the  base  and  the  superstructure, 
which  in  Gherea’s  view  caused  the  underdevelopment  of  capitalism  in 
Romania,  also  forced  him  to  reject  revolutionary  socialism.  Revolution, 
a major  feature  of  Marxist  ideology,  was  rejected  because  the  relation 
between  the  base  and  the  superstructure  in  the  country  did  not  fit  Marx’s 
definition  of  a revolutionary  situation.  Instead,  Gherea  opted  for  a reform- 
ist strategy  by  calling  for  liberal  political  initiatives  that  would  encourage 
the  capitalist  economic  development  of  semi-feudal  Romania.  His  choice 
was  dictated  by  the  Marxist  understanding  that  socialist  struggle  could 
take  place  only  in  a capitalist  economy.  Gherea’s  reformist  strategy  actu- 
ally reflected  the  weakness  of  the  Romanian  socialist  movement  and  the 
hostile  environment  in  which  it  was  forced  to  develop.  Yet  it  deprived  the 
movement  of  its  distinctively  socialist  character  and  predetermined  its 
failure.  Gherea’s  approach  was  to  adapt  Marxism  to  the  conditions  of  a 
backward  country,  but  the  result  was  to  move  away  from  Marxism.44 

Dimitar  Blagoev  versus  Yanko  Sakazov: 

Narrow  or  Broad  Socialism? 

Early  socialism  in  Bulgaria  is  associated  primarily  with  Dimitar  Blagoev 
(1856-1924),  who  established  himself  as  Bulgaria’s  foremost  Marxist  adher- 
ent and  theoretician  before  World  War  1 45  He  also  became  the  founder 
and  leader  of  the  first  social  democratic  group  in  Russia,  as  well  as  of  the 
first  social  democratic  party  in  the  Balkans,  and,  after  its  split  in  1903,  of 
the  party  of  the  Narrow  Socialists.  In  addition  to  being  a theoretician  and 
politician  of  “Narrow”  socialism  in  Bulgaria,  Blagoev  was  also  an  active 
literary  critic,  translator  and  journalist,  as  well  as  an  editor  of  newspapers 
and  journals. 


43  Gherea,  Opere  complete,  vol.  2,  172-175  (Noi  §i  Bulgarii.  Fragment  inedit  din 
Neoiobagia,  1913). 

44  Kitch,  “Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,”  87-89. 

45  See  “Teoreticheska  diskusiya  ‘Blagoev  i vremeto,  150  godini  ot  rozhdenieto  na 
Dimitar  Blagoev,’  ” Ponedelnik  9,  nos.  7-8  (2006),  7-68;  Dimitar  Blagoev,  Izbrani  istoricheski 
sachineniya,  vols.  1-2  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1985);  Yordan  Yotov,  Kiril  Vasilev,  Stoyanka 
Pobornikova  and  Tatyana  Koleva,  Dimitar  Blagoev:  Biografiya  (Sofia:  Partizdat,  1979); 
Dimitar  Blagoev — belezhit  teoretik  i revolyutsioner.  Sbomik  po  sluchay  120  godini  ot  rozhde- 
nieto mu  (Sofia:  Partizdat,  1976);  Dimitar  Blagoev,  Sachineniya,  vols.  1-20  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo 
na  BKP,  1957-1961). 
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Born  in  southern  Macedonia,  Blagoev  attended  secondary  school  in 
Odessa  and  continued  his  education  at  Saint  Petersburg  University  in 
Russia.  His  ideological  formation  began  under  the  influence  of  the  works 
and  ideas  of  Lassalle,  Chernyshevsky  and  Bakunin.  After  r88r  he  became 
involved  in  public  activities  and  in  r883  created  the  first  social  democratic 
Marxist  group  in  Russia.  The  group  established  contact  with  the  circle 
of  the  Russian  social  democrat  Georgi  Plekhanov  in  Geneva,  who  would 
become  a major  influence  for  Bulgarian  social  democracy.  In  1885  Blagoev 
was  arrested  and  extradited  by  the  Russian  government.  He  returned  to 
Bulgaria,  where  he  began  to  propagate  socialist  ideas.  From  June  to  August 
r885  he  published  the  country’s  first  Marxist  journal,  Savremenniy  pokaza- 
tel,  (Contemporary  Index)  which,  in  addition  to  Marxist  ideas,  welcomed 
certain  ideas  related  to  utopian  socialism  and  narodnichestvo  (populism). 
After  teaching  in  various  cities  and  experiencing  frequent  dismissals  due 
to  his  subversive  views,  in  r8go  he  settled  in  Veliko  Tarnovo,  where  he 
worked  to  create  a national  party  of  the  working  class. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  r8gr,  Blagoev 
became  not  only  its  leader  but  also  the  leading  ideologue  of  the  move- 
ment. From  r8g7  to  rg23  he  edited  the  party’s  theoretical  publication,  the 
journal  Novo  vreme  (New  Times).  He  was  the  author  of  a number  of  essays 
on  issues  related  to  Marxist  philosophy,  political  economy,  history,  aes- 
thetics and  Bulgarian  literature.  In  a number  of  disputes  with  the  Union- 
ists (r8gr-r8g4),  the  narodniks,  and  especially  the  Broad  Socialists  around 
Yanko  Sakazov  before  the  split  in  rgo3,  Blagoev  stood  out  as  a staunch 
defender  of  orthodox  Marxism.46 

Blagoev’s  booklet  What  Is  Socialism  and  Can  It  Take  Root  Here?  pub- 
lished right  after  the  party’s  founding  congress  in  r8gr,  was  very  impor- 
tant to  the  early  history  of  socialism  in  Bulgaria,  as  it  served  as  a primary 
source  of  information  and  inspiration  for  the  Bulgarian  Marxists.47  Vasil 
Kolarov,  one  of  the  later  activists  of  the  socialist  and  communist  move- 
ment in  the  country  and  in  the  Komintern,  even  called  it  the  “Bulgar- 
ian Communist  Manifesto.”  The  booklet  was  actually  a response  to  some 
articles  published  in  r887  by  Zahari  Stoyanov,  a former  Bulgarian  national 


46  Blagoev’s  views  in  those  disputes  are  presented  in  his  book  Contribution  to  the  His- 
tory of  Socialism  in  Bulgaria,  published  in  1906,  where  he  applied  Marxist  analysis  to  Bul- 
garian history:  Blagoev,  Izbrani  istoricheski  sachineniya,  vol.  1,  181-557;  Dimitar  Blagoev, 
Prinos  kam  istoriyata  na  sotsializma  v Balgariya  (Sofia:  BKP,  1948). 

47  Dimitar  Blagoev,  “Shto  e sotsializam  i ima  li  toy  pochva  u nas?”  in  idem,  Sachineniya, 
vol.  1,  437-532;  Yotov  et  at,  Dimitar  Blagoev,  73-78. 
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revolutionary,  subsequently  a politician  and  writer.  Stoyanov  claimed  that 
since  “the  natural  resources”  of  Bulgaria  were  owned  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion in  “fraternal  equality,  primevally  and  communally,”  socialism  could 
not  take  root  in  Bulgaria.  Blagoev  set  out  to  disprove  this  claim. 

The  booklet  first  outlined  the  ideas  and  principles  of  socialism  accord- 
ing to  Marx  and  Engels.  Armed  with  the  Marxist  tenets,  Blagoev  analyzed 
the  social  and  economic  processes  in  Bulgaria  and  found  the  following: 
the  decline  of  the  old  crafts,  the  ruin  of  the  artisans  and  the  creation  of 
artisanal  workshops  with  hired  workers,  the  decline  of  smallholders  and 
their  transition  to  wage  labor,  the  establishment  of  factories  and  joint- 
stock  companies,  increased  property  differentiation,  and  the  appearance 
of  class  divisions  in  society.  On  this  basis  he  claimed  that  Bulgarian  society 
had  already  embarked  on  the  road  to  capitalist  production  and  exchange; 
the  two  major  classes  of  capitalist  society  were  present — bourgeoisie  and 
proletariat;  the  state  itself  had  become  a tool  of  bourgeois  rule;  and  the 
proletariat  was  subject  to  endless  exploitation.  Blagoev  then  concluded 
that  “socialism  can  take  root”  in  Bulgaria. 

Blagoev  raised  two  practical  questions  concerning  the  new  socialist 
movement  in  the  country.  As  for  where  the  movement  was  to  seek  sup- 
porters, his  obvious  choice  was  among  the  proletariat,  followed  by  the 
strata  of  peasants,  craftsmen  and  small  traders,  who  would  be  “the  future 
proletarians,”  and  “the  educated  people”  or  intelligentsia,  who  were  also 
suitable  to  take  part  in  socialist  activities.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ment itself,  he  preferred  peaceful,  open  and  legal  activity  but  believed 
that  if  the  government  did  not  tolerate  it,  then  other  forms  of  struggle  also 
had  to  be  adopted.  The  main  task  that  Blagoev  set  for  the  socialists  in  the 
country  was  raising  the  class  consciousness  and  organizing  the  Bulgarian 
proletariat. 

While  the  ideas  developed  in  the  booklet  were  based  mainly  on  Marxism, 
certain  influences  from  (Russian)  narodnichestvo  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
can  also  be  detected.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  idea  of  decentralizing 
the  state  and  organizing  it  as  a federative  union  of  consumer  cooperatives 
and  designating  state  property  under  capitalism  as  a form  of  socialization. 
Later  on,  drawing  on  his  experience,  Blagoev  disavowed  some  of  the  ideas 
in  the  booklet,  such  as  overestimating  the  importance  of  general  suffrage 
in  the  socialists’  struggle  for  political  power. 

Blagoev’s  booklet  became  the  subject  of  strong  criticism  by  various 
groups,  which  initiated  the  first  significant  controversy  in  the  history  of 
Bulgarian  socialism.  Intellectuals  of  the  circle  around  the  literary  journal 
Misal  (Thought)  tried  to  counter  Marxism  with  a “nationalism  properly 
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understood,”  embracing  “all  humane  ideas”  of  the  society  of  the  time. 
Blagoev  responded  by  citing  the  Marxist  proposition  of  the  transient  nature 
of  bourgeois  nationalism,  which  is  limited  to  the  interests  of  the  respec- 
tive nation  and  destined  to  be  replaced  by  proletarian  internationalism. 

Blagoev’s  propositions  were  most  strongly  criticized  by  the  narodniks 
associated  with  the  journal  Lucha  (Rays),  published  since  November  r8gr 
in  the  provincial  town  of  Pazardzhik.  Particularly  active  among  them  were 
the  Russian  emigrants  Vladimir  K.  Debagori-Mokrievich  (alias  Prokopiev), 
Georgi  Balamezov,  Petar  Gabe  and  others.  Prokopiev  argued  that  Marx- 
ism was  not  applicable  to  an  agrarian  country  like  Bulgaria,  where  capi- 
talism was  not  adequately  developed.  He  criticized  Blagoev  for  applying 
borrowed  social  categories  without  reference  to  the  local  reality.  He  also 
stressed  that  socialism  was  disseminated  due  to  the  efforts  of  certain 
intellectuals  rather  than  to  the  country’s  natural  economic  development. 
The  narodniks  challenged  the  development  of  capitalism  in  agriculture  by 
employing  economic  arguments  as  well  as  allusions  to  the  specific  char- 
acter and  “low  cultural  level”  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  They  placed  their 
hopes  in  the  intelligentsia  and  called  for  a “humane  democratism”  that 
would  lead  society  to  socialism.  Blagoev  responded  with  analysis  and  criti- 
cism of  narodnichestvo  for  being  a “reactionary”  movement  and  an  ideol- 
ogy for  the  preservation  of  small-scale  property  and  production.  At  the 
same  time,  he  rejected  “humane  democratism”  for  its  lack  of  a sustainable 
social  and  class  base  in  Bulgaria.48 

As  for  whether  Bulgaria  should  opt  for  industrial  or  agricultural  devel- 
opment, Blagoev  questioned  the  viability  of  small-scale  agriculture  and 
handicrafts,  as  well  as  the  need  to  support  their  development.  As  a social 
democrat,  he  believed  in  the  inevitable  bankruptcy  and  proletarization  of 
the  peasants  and  artisans  in  the  course  of  industrialization  and  the  con- 
centration of  production,  without  much  concern  for  the  social  cost.  In  the 
spirit  of  Marxism,  he  advocated  the  development  of  large-scale  produc- 
tion, which  facilitates  the  dissemination  of  socialism  and  forms  its  revolu- 
tionary force,  the  proletariat,  who  would  put  an  end  to  capitalism.49 


48  Evlogi  Buzhashki,  Dimitar  Blagoev  i pobedata  na  marksizma  v balgarskoto  sotsialis- 
tichesko  dvizhenie  1885-7903  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BKP,  i960);  Yotov  et  al.,  Dimitar  Blagoev, 
79-88;  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward  Modernity,  185-190. 

49  Dimitar  Blagoev,  Ikonomichesko  razvitie  na  Bulgaria.  Industriya  ill  zemedelie?  (Varna: 
Georgi  Bakalov,  1903).  The  reverse  argument  about  the  sustainability  of  small-scale  agricul- 
ture and  the  need  for  its  support  by  the  state  and  the  fostering  of  a cooperative  movement 
was  advanced  by  Todor  G.  Vlaykov,  “Belezhki  po  zemedelcheskiya  vapros,”  Demokrat- 
icheski  pregled  2,  no.  20  (1904);  3,  nos.  5-6  (1905),  11-15, 17-18- 
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During  the  first  Russian  Revolution  of  1905-1906,  Blagoev  began  leaning 
towards  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  but  he  did  not  accept  some 
of  Lenin’s  postulates.  Like  Gherea,  Blagoev  did  not  share  Lenin’s  view  on 
the  alliance  of  workers  and  peasants  in  the  name  of  the  revolution.  He 
believed  that  the  revolution  would  succeed  first  in  the  developed  capital- 
ist countries,  and  he  therefore  opposed  taking  up  arms  in  Bulgaria.  Later 
on,  after  the  October  1917  Russian  Revolution  and  World  War  I,  Blagoev 
warned  that  “the  revolution  in  Bulgaria  will  depend  75  percent  on  the 
external  situation  and  25  percent  on  the  internal  situation.”50  “Grand- 
father,” as  he  was  respectfully  called  by  his  followers,  remained  basically 
an  orthodox  Marxist. 

Blagoev’s  main  opponent  in  the  Bulgarian  socialist  movement  was  his 
one-time  associate  Yanko  Sakazov  (1860-1941).51  He  was  the  chief  ideo- 
logue of  what  was  known  as  Broad  Socialism — the  Bulgarian  version  of 
the  reformist  wing  of  the  international  socialist  movement — and  leader  of 
the  Broad  Socialists’  party  after  the  split  with  the  “Narrows”  in  1903. 

Born  in  Shumen  (in  northeastern  Bulgaria),  Sakazov  was  educated  in  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  in  Russia,  where  he  studied  with  Blagoev,  as  well  as 
in  Western  Europe  (Germany,  England  and  France).  During  his  studies  he 
became  familiar  with  various  left-wing  ideas,  such  as  those  of  the  Russian 
narodniks  and  revolutionary  democrats,  Marx  and  Engels,  Louis  Blanc 
and  Pierre  Proudhon.  After  his  return  to  Bulgaria  in  1884,  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Blagoev,  with  whom  he  worked  together  as  a teacher; 
he  got  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Plekhanov  and  gradually  embraced 
the  ideas  of  socialism.  In  1892  Sakazov  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Bulgarian  Social  Democratic  Union,  which,  unlike  the  Bulgarian  Social 
Democratic  Party  established  by  Blagoev  the  previous  year,  declared  the 
economic  struggle  to  be  a higher  priority  than  attempting  to  set  up  a polit- 
ical organization  of  the  workers.  After  the  merging  of  the  union  with  the 
party  in  1894,  Sakazov  was  elected  member  of  the  party  leadership  and  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  party’s  journal.  He  also  became  one  of  the  first 


50  Dimitar  Blagoev,  “‘Tesni  sotsialisti’  s anarhistichni  glavi,”  Novo  vreme,  1919, 
nos.  10-11. 

51  Yanko  Sakazov,  Sotsialnata  demokratsiya,  ed.  Dimitar  Ivanov  (Sofia:  Fondatsiya 
Arete — Fol,  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo  “Sv.  Kliment  Ohridski,”  2008);  Yanko  Sakazov, 
Inteligentsiyata  i neynata  rolya  v obshtesvoto.  Izbrani  sachineniya  (Sotsialdemokraticheska 
biblioteka),  ed.  Milen  Kumanov  (Sofia:  IK  “Hristo  Botev,”  1993,  first  published  in  1906); 
Yanko  Sakazov  (1860-1330).  Yubileen  sbornik  po  sluchay  70  godini  ot  rozhdenieto  i 40  godini 
obshtestvena  deynost  (Sofia,  1930). 
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two  socialist  deputies  in  the  Bulgarian  Parliament  and  remained  deputy 
in  1894-1896, 1902-1903,  and  after  1911. 

Unlike  Blagoev,  Sakazov  did  not  approach  Marxism  mechanistically  but 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  a predominantly  agrarian  Bulgaria, 
where  the  social  stratum  of  the  industrial  workers  was  still  in  the  making 
and  exceedingly  small,  while  the  political  system  lacked  effective  demo- 
cratic procedures.  In  the  heat  of  the  rural  upheavals  after  the  introduction 
of  in-kind  tithe  on  agricultural  production  in  1900,  he  began  publishing 
the  new  magazine  Obshto  deto  (Common  Cause).  On  its  pages  Sakazov 
advocated  the  revision  of  Marxism  in  the  vein  of  the  German  social  demo- 
crat Eduard  Bernstein52  and  pleaded  for  “common  action”  by  the  various 
“productive  strata”  in  the  country.  These  ideas  stirred  a divisive  debate 
among  the  Bulgarian  social  democrats  and  ultimately  led  to  the  split  of 
the  party  three  years  later.  The  debate  originated  in  disputes  about  the 
organizational  forms  and  the  character  of  the  socialist  movement  in  Bul- 
garia; at  its  core  stood  issues  concerning  the  social  milieu  for  spreading 
socialist  ideas,  the  political  demands  of  the  movement,  the  approach  to 
non-proletarian  strata  (especially  peasants)  and  the  relations  with  other 
political  parties.  Sakazov  and  Blagoev  played  the  leading  roles  in  these 
ideological  disputes. 

In  Obshto  deto,  Sakazov  declared  himself  in  favor  of  establishing  a real 
constitutional  government  and  restoring  popular  self-government  through 
“cooperation  of  the  productive  strata.”  The  social  forces  that  he  addressed 
in  the  name  of  unity  and  “common  cause”  were  the  budding  movement 
of  the  peasants,  the  artisans,  the  commercial  and  industrial  strata  and 
the  growing  workers’  movement.  He  argued  that  this  union  was  needed 
since  the  bourgeoisie  had  failed  to  complete  its  historical  task  of  bringing 
reform  and  economic  development.  According  to  Sakazov,  due  to  Bul- 
garia’s complex  social  and  economic  conditions,  social  democracy  had  to 
play  a dual  role.  In  addition  to  defending  proletarian  interests,  it  also  had 
to  carry  out  “the  task  of  being  the  main  defender  of  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  almost  the  only  representative  of  a national  economic  policy 


52  Eduard  Bernstein  (1850-1932)  was  the  founder  of  Marxist  revisionism.  He  rejected 
Marx's  predictions  about  the  imminent  and  inevitable  demise  of  capitalism  and  the  transi- 
tion to  socialism  by  revolution.  The  views  of  Bernstein  and  Jean  Jaures  in  France  gave  rise 
to  a reformist  theory  asserting  that  socialism  could  be  achieved  through  gradual  peaceful 
reforms  from  within  a capitalist  system. 
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that  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
population.”53 

Blagoev  and  his  associates’  fierce  critiques  of  Sakazov’s  challenging 
ideas  partly  reflected  concerns  that  Bulgaria  would,  like  the  social  democ- 
racies in  neighboring  Serbia  and  Romania,  become  submerged  in  the  huge 
“petty  bourgeoisie.”  The  Bulgarian  social  democrats  perceived  the  Serbian 
Radicals,  who  were  building  their  social  base  in  the  villages  and  leaned 
towards  nationalist  populism,  as  renegades  of  socialism  (and  as  having 
“forgotten”  Svetozar  Markovic’s  ideas).  In  turn,  the  short-lived  Romanian 
attempt  to  attract  peasants  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  1898-1899 
had  ended  in  failure  and  accelerated  the  disintegration  of  the  party,  after 
which  most  of  its  leaders  joined  the  National  Liberal  Party.  Moreover, 
Blagoev’s  reaction  was  consistent  with  his  understanding  (adopted  from 
Plekhanov)  of  the  inevitability  of  the  historical  evolution  towards  social- 
ism or  the  development  of  socialism  according  to  the  logic  of  absolute 
necessity.  He  therefore  assumed  an  “automatic  action”  of  the  social  laws 
and  opposed  any  program  deviating  from  the  “natural  evolution”  towards 
socialism. 

Blagoev  and  his  followers  blamed  Sakazov  for  deviating  from  the  Marx- 
ist principle  of  “class  struggle”  and  for  threatening  the  party’s  identification 
with  the  Bulgarian  proletariat.  Blagoev  asserted  that  democracy  was  to  be 
achieved  only  under  the  rule  of  the  social  democracy;  that  the  only  really 
progressive  and  revolutionary  classes  in  Bulgaria  were  the  big  bourgeoisie 
and  the  working  class,  while  in  between  was  the  reactionary  petty  bour- 
geoisie; that  “common  cause”  was  only  a fiction  since  different  social  strata 
could  never  have  similar  interests;  and  that  Sakazov’s  ideas  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Marxism  and  were  nothing  but  “petty-bourgeois  democratism.”54 
The  attitude  of  Georgi  Bakalov  (1873-1939),  another  Bulgarian  Marxist, 
towards  the  Broads’  propaganda  was  more  pragmatic:  extending  the  par- 
ty’s activity  beyond  the  workers  would  dilute  the  class  character  of  the 
new  party  and  reduce  it  to  a “tail”  of  the  bourgeois  parties.55 


53  See,  for  instance,  “Polozhenieto,”  Obshto  delo  1,  no.  1,  September  18,  1900;  “Sotsial- 
nata  demokratsiya,”  Obshto  delo  1,  no.  20,  July  7,  1901.  Cf.  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward 
Modernity,  224-231. 

54  Blagoev,  Sachineniya,  vol.  6, 430-431, 438-442  (Pro  domo  sua),  529-531  (Novoto  polo- 
zhenie),  613,  621-625  (Sotsializam  ili  demoktarizam).  See  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward 
Modernity,  232-237. 

55  Georgi  Bakalov,  Otstapnichestvoto  ot  sotsializma.  Kam  polemikata  na  rabotnishkata 
sotsialdemokratska  partiya  (Varna,  1903). 
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To  summarize  the  ideas  developed  on  the  pages  of  the  journal  Obshto 
delo  and  address  Blagoev’s  critiques,  Sakazov  produced  the  booklet  Alarm 
for  Ghosts,  written  at  a time  when  the  split  in  the  party  was  underway.56 
The  Broad  Socialists’  leader  did  not  question  Marx’s  main  assumptions. 
However,  he  considered  Marx’s  theory  not  a straitjacket  into  which  reali- 
ties had  to  be  squeezed,  but  a tool  for  understanding  those  realities.  In 
response  to  the  accusation  that  he  had  deserted  the  “class  struggle,”  he 
argued  that  progress  was  the  result  of  the  class  struggle  but  also  of  class 
cooperation,  meaning  a joint  effort  in  favor  of  common  social  goals.  The 
ideals  of  national  independence,  liberty,  democracy  and  economic  pros- 
perity do  not  belong  to  one  class  only,  and  therefore  cannot  be  achieved 
by  this  class  alone;  they  are,  in  fact,  goals  of  the  entire  society.  These  goals 
should  not  be  achieved  through  violence  or  in  order  to  satisfy  the  interests 
of  some  groups  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  through  a “common  action” 
and  a legitimate  struggle  within  the  boundaries  of  necessity  and  com- 
mon progress.  This  is  why  Sakazov  believed  that  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  had  to  combine  socialist  propaganda  with  practical  policies  toward 
changing  the  existing  political  conditions.  It  had  to  remain  a party  of  the 
Bulgarian  proletariat,  but  it  also  had  to  be  a party  of  the  social  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  entire  society. 

Sakazov  elaborated  his  “common  cause”  theory  in  a book  entitled 
Caesarism  or  Democracy,  published  two  years  after  the  party’s  rgo3  split.57 
In  it  the  author  laid  out  his  view  on  how  “unconstitutional  government” 
in  Bulgaria  should  be  ended,  and  he  pointed  the  way  toward  practical 
action  for  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Sakazov  singled  out  the  increased 
political  role  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  which  he  called  “caesarism,”  as  a major 
danger  and  setback  in  the  development  of  democracy  and  the  equal  par- 
ticipation of  the  working  people  in  state  affairs.  The  major  social  forces 
in  the  country,  according  to  him,  were  the  conservative  and  the  liberal 
bourgeoisie  (which  he  subdivided  into  progressive  and  reactionary)  and 
their  respective  parties,  the  urban  and  rural  productive  population  and 
the  wage  workers,  whom  he  identified  as  the  most  important  drivers 
of  modern  production  and  supporters  of  democracy.  According  to  the 
Broad  Socialist  ideologue,  “caesarism”  in  Bulgaria  would  end  as  a result 
of  the  common  action  of  the  united  working  class  and  the  lower  working 


56  Yanko  Sakazov,  Trevoga  za  prizratsi  (Nasheto  otstapnickestvo  ili  tyahnoto  nedomislie) 
(Sofia:  Fondatsiya  ‘Yanko  Sakazov,”  1991;  first  published  in  1903). 

57  Yanko  Sakazov,  Tsezarizam  ili  demokratsiya  (Sofia,  1905). 
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masses,  which  would  also  sweep  along  the  upper  and  middle  bourgeois 
strata.  These  social  forces  would  secure  democracy  in  the  country. 

The  Blagoev-Sakazov  debate  was  undoubtedly  based  on  the  two  men’s 
political  differences  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  socialist 
movement.  At  the  same  time,  these  irreconcilable  views  took  on  a dis- 
tinctly personal  nature  because  of  the  two  party  leaders’  character;  their 
political  ambitions  and  their  long  mutual  acquaintance.  Another  example 
of  the  rivalry  between  the  two  is  that  they  created  different  versions  of 
Bulgarian  history  and  of  the  role  of  Bulgarian  socialists  in  it.58 

Broad  Socialism  in  Bulgaria,  as  pointed  out  in  a recent  study  by  Augusta 
Dimou,  was  a rather  independent  ideological  product,  which  drew  upon 
ideas  and  themes  not  only  from  Bernstein,  but  also  from  other  Western 
thinkers,  as  well  as  from  Russian  populism.  Founded  by  socialist  intel- 
lectuals after  1900,  this  reform  socialism  was  a result  of  their  own  experi- 
ence and  of  impasses  in  political  practice.  The  Broads  rejected  extreme 
revolutionary  rhetoric  because  it  alienated  important  segments  of  the 
population,  peasants  and  small  producers,  and  because  it  did  not  address 
the  social  problems  in  Bulgaria.  They  sought  intermediate  and  immedi- 
ate solutions  to  overcome  the  discrepancy  between  the  introduction  of 
socialism  and  the  local  condition  of  backwardness.  Revisionist  socialism 
held  an  intermediate  place  between  populism,  which  tried  to  cancel  or 
bypass  capitalism,  and  social  democracy,  which  was  premised  on  this  pro- 
cess. It  questioned  the  uniformity  of  capitalist  development  and  provided 
space  for  diverse  paths  to  socialism.  The  Broads  in  Bulgaria  "proposed  a 
middle  way  between  voluntarism  and  determinism.”  Unlike  the  volunta- 
rist Agrarian  Populists,  “they  accepted  the  inevitability  of  capitalism  and 
made  use  of  the  analytical  arsenal  of  Marxism.”  Unlike  the  determinist 
orthodox  Marxists,  “they  insisted  on  flexibility,  inclusiveness  and  pragma- 
tism.” Revisionism  in  the  Bulgarian  context  differed  from  revisionism  in 
the  Western  context.  While  the  former  centered  on  the  question  of  the 
painful  development  of  capitalism,  the  latter  involved  the  question  of  the 
future  of  advanced  capitalism  and  the  relationship  between  revolutionary 
theory  and  reformist  practice.59 

Revisionist  socialism  called  for  immediate  action  and  intervention, 
de-emphasizing  the  socialists’  ultimate  goal.  The  relativization  of  class 


58  Yanko  Sakazov,  Inteligentsiyata,  43-120;  Yanko  Sakazov,  Balgarite  v svoyata  istoriya 
(Sofia:  IK  Heraklit,  1993;  first  published  in  1917);  Blagoev,  Prinos  kam  istoriyata  na  sotsial- 
izma  v Balgariya  (Sofia:  BKP,  1948;  first  published  in  1906). 

59  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward  Modernity,  273-275. 
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conflict,  the  stress  on  the  common  interest  of  all  classes  in  upholding 
civic  values,  and  the  possibilities  of  furthering  political  rights  within  the 
context  of  a functioning  democracy  were  characteristic  of  Bernstein’s  revi- 
sionism, which  suited  backward  countries  like  Bulgaria  due  to  their  social 
composition  and  institutional  democratization.  Yet  Sakazov  and  his  col- 
leagues did  not  endorse  all  aspects  of  Bernstein’s  critique  and  adapted 
other  aspects  to  the  circumstances  in  Bulgaria.  They  sought  a model  that 
would  allow  for  economic  growth  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a pro- 
tectionist strategy  in  favor  of  the  exposed  social  strata,  with  the  state  as 
mediator.60 

The  ideas  of  Narrow  and  Broad  Socialism  in  Bulgaria  did  not  find  wide 
social  support,  but  they  fought  each  other  relentlessly,  both  in  the  form  of 
ideological  debate  and  in  actual  politics. 

* * * 

A comparison  of  the  main  strains  of  thought  in  early  socialism  in  the 
Balkan  countries  throws  light  onto  a variety  of  social  visions  seen  as 
challenging  by  some  and  exotic  by  others.  The  Balkan  socialist  thinkers 
received  the  socialist  ideas  either  through  Russian  mediation  or  directly 
from  the  West  and  either  applied  them  dogmatically  (Blagoev)  or  adapted 
them  creatively  through  their  own  understanding  and  in  accordance  with 
their  national  contexts  (Markovic,  Gherea,  Sakazov).  As  ideologues,  they 
sought,  but  faced  difficulties  in  finding,  the  points  of  intersection  between 
the  Western  and  the  Eastern  versions  of  socialism  as  a cure  for  the  ills  of 
capitalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  slowly  modernizing  societies  in  the 
Balkans  on  the  other  hand.  Their  knowledge  was  broad,  and  their  analy- 
ses covered  various  aspects  of  the  reality.  They  had  significant  influence 
at  the  national  level  as  leaders  whose  conceptual  work  outlived  them, 
although  subsequent  political  developments  changed  how  they  were  per- 
ceived and  evaluated. 

The  comparison  should  take  into  account  the  historical  point  in  time 
when  the  Balkan  socialist  ideologists  were  active.  While  Markovic’s 
intense  public  activity  in  Serbia  occurred  only  in  the  early  1870s,  Gherea 
and  Blagoev,  who  were  almost  the  same  age,  were  politically  active  from 
the  mid-i88os  until  the  end  of  World  War  I,  while  Sakazov  maintained  a 
public  presence  after  the  war.  Markovic’s  ideology  was  closest  to  Russian 


60  Ibid.,  276-277. 
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populism,  for  during  his  early  career,  Marxism  did  not  yet  dominate  the 
socialist  movement.  Gherea  distanced  himself  from  populism  early  on, 
and,  having  accepted  Marxism,  went  further  by  rethinking  and  reforming 
it  to  suit  the  conditions  in  Romania  and  the  underdeveloped  countries  in 
general.  Populist  borrowings  can  be  found  in  Blagoev’s  first  public  appear- 
ances, but  his  work  after  the  early  1890s  made  him  the  most  orthodox 
Marxist  of  the  three.  Both  Blagoev  and  Gherea  established  themselves 
as  Marxists  opposed  to  the  Populists.  Sakazov’ s broad  socialism  of  “com- 
mon cause”  contained  elements  of  populism  and  Western  Marxist  revi- 
sionism, but  on  the  whole  he  proposed  a course  of  development  midway 
between  the  voluntarism  of  the  Populists  and  the  determinism  of  ortho- 
dox Marxists,  which  was  adapted  to  national  circumstances. 

The  social  views  of  the  socialist  ideologists  discussed  above  were  also 
conditioned  by  and  reflected  specific  national  conditions.  All  three  societ- 
ies were  agrarian,  but  with  significant  differences  between  independent 
smallholders  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  and  large  estates  with  dependent 
peasants  in  Romania.  Populism  from  above  was  favorably  received 
by  Serbian  peasants.  Peasants  in  Bulgaria  acquired  their  own  political 
spokesmen  from  early  on.  The  peasant  question  in  Romania  caused  dra- 
matic social  upheavals  that  made  socialism  look  particularly  irrelevant. 
In  Serbia  Markovic  sought  populist  solutions  to  bypass  capitalism  and 
move  into  socialism  through  a “return”  to  the  traditional  peasant  zadruga. 
Gherea,  by  contrast,  saw  the  solution  to  the  peasant  question  in  breaking 
the  feudal  remnants  in  Romanian  agrarian  relations,  as  well  as  through 
accelerated  capitalist  development.  In  line  with  Marxism,  Gherea,  Blagoev 
and  Sakazov  remained  averse  to  the  revolutionary  potential  of  non- 
proletarized  peasants. 

Markovic,  Blagoev  and  Sakazov  combined  their  interest  in  theory  with 
political  activity,  while  Gherea  was  primarily  an  ideologist — he  was  per- 
haps the  most  profound  and  original  interpreter  of  socialism  in  the  Bal- 
kans before  World  War  I.  His  theoretical  contributions,  as  well  as  those 
of  Sakazov  and  the  “Broad  Socialists”  in  Bulgaria,  posed  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges to  the  orthodox  Marxist  ideology  and  deviated  from  it  the  most. 
The  views  of  the  Balkan  socialist  thinkers  reflect  the  paths  of  the  Bal- 
kan socialist  movements  charted  by  their  attempts  to  turn  theory  into 
practice  in  order  to  cure  the  ills  of  societies  at  an  early  stage  of  capitalist 
development. 

There  is  little  explicit  evidence  of  ideological  connections  between  the 
Balkan  socialists.  Krastyo  (Christian)  Rakovski  (1873-1941),  a prominent 
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figure  in  the  Bulgarian  and  Romanian  socialist  movement,  said  that  his 
generation  was  educated  by  the  works  of  Svetozar  Markovic.61  Dimitar 
Blagoev  acknowledged  the  influence  of  the  utopian  ideas  (called  “sen- 
timental socialism”)  of  the  Serbian  socialist  and  educator  Vasa  Pelagic 
( '833— 1899)  on  the  first  socialists  in  Bulgaria.62  The  transitions  from  pop- 
ulism to  Marxism  in  the  three  Balkan  countries  were  performed  almost 
simultaneously  (with  special  circumstances  in  Serbia)  and  were  based  on 
external  models.  Mutual  influences  between  the  Balkan  socialist  ideo- 
logues were  not  particularly  intense  despite  personal  acquaintances,63 
some  translations,64  and  organizational  contacts.  Personal  contacts  were 
quite  sporadic,  while  organizational  contacts  intensified  relatively  late, 
mainly  on  the  eve  of  and  during  the  wars;  the  translated  works  were  not 
sufficient  and  the  language  barrier  remained,  as  Blagoev  noted  in  a letter.65 
The  exchange  of  periodicals  and  books  as  well  as  acts  of  solidarity  among 
the  Balkan  socialists  were  important  for  the  exchange  of  information  and 
experiences  or  the  formation  of  attitudes  towards  the  others,  but  they 
did  not  extend  to  the  conceptual  models.  Therefore,  certain  conceptual 
similarities  can  be  explained  mostly  by  the  common  Russian  and  West- 
ern sources  that  the  Balkan  socialist  thinkers  used  as  a frame  of  reference 
and  tried  to  apply  to  their  own  backward  social  environments.  Apart  from 
that,  there  were  some  influences  in  the  negative  sense  that  they  tried  to 


61  Skerlic,  Svetozar  Markovic,  249. 

62  Blagoev,  Sachineniya,  vol.  11,  101  (Prinos  kam  istoriyata  na  sotsializma  v Balgariya). 
Persecuted  by  the  Serbian  authorities  in  1880s,  Pelagic  spent  some  time  in  Romania  and 
Bulgaria.  After  1882  and  especially  during  the  1890s,  his  articles  were  published  in  the  Bul- 
garian press,  and  his  works  were  translated  into  Bulgarian.  See,  for  example,  Vasa  Pelagic, 
Of  kakvo  se  razhdat  buntovete?  trans.  Georgi  A.  Kardzhiev  (Ruse,  1882). 

63  For  example,  Blagoev  and  Gherea  knew  each  other  since  1883;  in  1910  the  Roma- 
nian socialist  press  called  the  Narrow  Socialist  leader  “the  Bulgarian  Gherea,”  and  in  1915 
Blagoev  attended  the  celebration  of  Gherea’s  sixtieth  anniversary  in  Romania.  Petrana 
Atanasova,  “Dokumenti  i materiali  za  vrazkite  na  Dimitar  Blagoev  s rumanskoto  sotsialis- 
tichesko  dvizhenie,”  Izvestiya  na  Instituta  po  istoriya  na  BKP  38  (1978),  480-482. 

64  A translation  of  parts  of  Svetozar  Markovic's  The  Real  Trends  in  Science  and  Life  was 
published  in  Bulgaria  in  1903:  Svetozar  Markovich,  Nauka  i religiya,  trans.  by  G.B.  (Varna: 
G.  Bakalov,  1903).  Some  essays  by  Dobrogeanu-Gherea  were  translated  and  published  in 
Bulgarian,  one  of  them  translated  from  French:  Konstantin  Dobrodzhanu-Gerya,  Materi- 
alisticheskoto  razbirane  na  istoriyata,  trans.  from  French  by  Zarin  [Petar  Cholakov]  (Sofia, 
1894);  Konstantin  Dobrodzhanu-Gerya,  Rumano-balgarskiyat  konflikt,  trans.  from  Roma- 
nian by  Iv.  D.  Mitikov  (Silistra,  1913).  Other  texts  appeared  in  1909-1911  in  the  journal 
Savremennik,  ed.  Georgi  Bakalov  (Konstantin  Dobrodzhanu-Gerya,  “Moralniyat  stimul,” 
Savremennik  1,  no.  10  [June  1,  1909],  577-580;  Konstantin  Dobrodzhanu-Gerya,  “Pisateli 
grazhdani,”  Savremennik  2,  no.  1 [November  1,  1909],  65-67;  no.  2 [December  1,  1909], 
132-142). 

65  “Nobody  Can  Read  Me  in  Romanian  (Blagoev-Rakovski,  14.06.1906),”  Blagoev, 
Sachineniya,  vol.  11,  353-355. 
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avoid  what  they  considered  wrong  with  the  others.  Thus  the  Bulgarian 
(Narrow)  Socialists  referred  to  the  experience  of  the  Serbian  Radicals  and 
the  Romanian  socialists  in  order  to  avoid  digressing  toward  nationalism 
or  diluting  the  class  character  of  their  party. 

2.  Revolutionaries  and  Reformists 

The  distinction  between  a revolutionary  and  a reformist  current  in  the 
socialist  movement  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  is  drawn  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  the  strategies  with  regard  to  the  bourgeois  parties  and  the 
state.  Almost  all  socialist  leaders  agreed  that  a “revolutionary”  process  was 
a prerequisite  for  replacing  capitalism  with  socialism.  However,  during 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  century  (paradoxically,  at  a time  when  the 
Marxist  doctrine  was  gaining  ground  in  the  labor  movement)  more  and 
more  socialist  leaders  thought  that  the  transition  to  the  new  system  could 
be  achieved  through  legal  reforms  of  the  existing  system. 

The  so-called  “orthodox  Marxists”  or  revolutionaries  adhered  strictly 
to  the  “scientific  socialism”  of  Marx  and  Engels.  They  refused  any  coop- 
eration with  the  bourgeoisie  and  tried  to  detach  the  proletariat  from  the 
rest  of  society.  They  “denounced”  the  achievements  of  democracy  (such 
as  civil  rights,  general  enfranchisement  and  social  laws)  as  a means  of 
“diverting”  workers  from  their  real  interests;  they  declared  themselves 
against  reformism  and  in  favor  of  outright  opposition;  they  supported 
the  use  of  revolutionary  violence,  the  establishment  of  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  and  the  abolition  of  private  property,  capitalist  enterprises 
and  the  bourgeois  state.66  The  consolidation  of  capitalism,  the  progress 
of  parliamentary  democracy  and  the  ongoing  social  reforms,  especially  in 
the  field  of  labor,  hindered  the  spread  of  this  “orthodox  Marxism”  in  the 
developed  industrial  states. 

The  reformists,  in  turn,  defended  the  idea  that  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  capitalist  system  could  help  eliminate  the  roots  of  exploitation  and 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  proletariat.  Therefore,  they  did  not 
call  for  the  abolition  of  capitalism  through  direct  violence,  nor  did  they 
denounce  the  parliamentary  system.  Although  most  identified  themselves 
as  Marxists  (except  for  the  Labour  Party  in  Great  Britain),  the  reformists 
criticized  certain  propositions  of  “scientific  socialism”  and  offered  a “revised 


66  Karl  Kautsky  (1854-1938)  (known  as  the  “pope  of  socialism’’),  Rosa  Luxemburg  and 
Karl  Liebknecht  in  Germany,  Jules  Guesde  in  France  and  others  expressed  similar  ideas. 
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Marxism.”67  Over  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  moder- 
ate socialist  doctrines  became  widespread  in  many  European  countries 
and  were  known  by  various  names — “reformism,”  “revisionism,”  “gradual- 
ism,” “legalism,”  “possibilism,”  “evolutionism”  and  “transformism.” 

Reformism  drew  on  experiences  of  revolutionary  failure  (the  defeat  of 
the  European  revolutions  of  1848-1849  and  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871), 
on  the  social  concessions  to  workers  achieved  through  political  negotia- 
tions, and  on  capitalism’s  ability  to  adapt  itself  and  overcome  its  crises,  as 
well  as  on  certain  moral  considerations  in  favor  of  compromise  between 
classes.  The  reformists  did  not  renounce  class  struggle  but  opposed  revo- 
lutionary violence  and  abandoned  the  idea  of  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. The  purpose  of  reformism  was,  in  fact,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  socialism 
into  capitalism  (more  social  rights  for  workers  and  a partial  redistribution 
of  wealth).  To  achieve  this  goal,  its  supporters  proposed  a political  strat- 
egy based  on  moderation  and  pragmatism.  Dominated  by  German  social 
democracy,  the  Second  International  took  a Marxist  stand  and  rejected 
reformism  in  theory.  The  International  Congress  held  in  Amsterdam  in 
1904  condemned  socialists  joining  “bourgeois  governments.”  In  practice 
the  International  was  pursuing  a centrist  policy,  while  at  the  national  level, 
reformism  expanded  its  influence  in  almost  all  European  countries.68 

The  division  between  revolutionaries  and  reformists  among  the  Balkan 
socialists  had  its  own  particular  character  resulting  from  the  distinct  envi- 
ronment in  which  socialist  ideas  were  being  disseminated.  The  different 
social  environments — consolidated  capitalism  and  expanding  democra- 
cies and  social  systems  in  the  Western  societies,  underdeveloped  capital- 
ism and  slowly  changing  traditional  societies  in  the  Balkans — involved 
different  starting  points  and  called  for  different  priorities.  Therefore  the 
Balkan  socialists  set  aside  the  questions  concerning  the  future  proletarian 
revolution,  revolutionary  violence  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
and  focused  on  the  nature,  current  goals  and  tactics  of  their  political 
movements. 


67  In  Germany  the  “revisionist”  Eduard  Bernstein  challenged  specific  conclusions  of 
Marx’s  Capital  and  thought  a peaceful  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism  was  possible. 
In  France  the  “independent  socialists”  Alexandre  Millerand,  Rene  Vivitani  and  Jean  Jaures 
committed  themselves  primarily  to  the  adoption  of  social  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  workers  and  did  not  denounce  universal  suffrage  and  parliamentarism.  The  Russian 
Marxist  Georgi  Plekhanov  allowed  for  temporary  alliances  with  the  bourgeois  parties  in 
order  to  resolve  social  problems  in  anticipation  of  the  revolution.  In  Great  Britain  reform- 
ism established  itself  as  early  as  the  1860s  and  became  the  basis  of  what  was  called  the 
“Labourist”  model. 

68  Nay,  Istoria  ideilor  politice,  528-531. 
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The  Ways  of  Serbian  Socialism 

The  workers’  and  socialist  movement  in  Serbia  dates  from  the  1870s.  The 
early  socialist  ideas  were  warmly  welcomed  by  a segment  of  the  Serbian 
youth  and  intelligentsia.  However,  the  movement  stagnated  after  the 
untimely  death  of  its  first  ideologue  and  organizer,  Svetozar  Markovic,  in 
1875.  The  production  and  consumption  cooperatives  that  he  had  created 
soon  disintegrated,  and  his  followers  went  their  separate  ways.  The  evo- 
lutionary and  the  revolutionary  undercurrents  discernible  in  Markovic’s 
views  caused  a split  among  his  disciples  in  the  1870s  and  1880s.  Both 
groups — Radicals  and  Social  Revolutionaries — pursued  the  same  social- 
ist goal,  that  is,  the  creation  of  a “people’s  state,”  but  they  differed  in  their 
approach.  Their  longevity  and  political  fate  were  also  different.  While  the 
former  became  the  most  influential  party  in  Serbia  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  contend  with  the  separation  of  the  “Young”  Radicals,  the  lat- 
ter disappeared  from  the  political  scene  and  were  replaced  by  the  Marxist 
social  democrats.69 

As  an  original  adaptation  of  populism,  the  Serbian  radical  movement 
was  unique  in  the  Balkans.  In  1881  a majority  of  Markovic’s  followers 
formed  the  Serbian  Popular  Radical  Party  ( Narodna  radikalna  stranka), 
which  was  the  first  officially  established  party  in  Serbia  and  represented 
the  evolutionist  undercurrent  in  the  movement’s  legacy.  The  Radicals 
opted  for  a broad  political  activity,  “for  the  people  and  through  the  people,” 
following  the  revolutionary  concept  of  the  Russian  narodnik  Pyotr  Lavrov 
(1823-1900).  Under  the  leadership  of  Nikola  Pasic  (1845-1926),  the  Radi- 
cals originally  attempted  to  adhere  to  the  socialist  program  formulated 
by  Markovic  and  continued  the  struggle  for  communal  autonomy  and 
reforms  to  aid  the  peasants,  which  had  begun  in  the  National  Assembly 
(Skupstina).  They  also  appropriated  the  legacy  of  the  peasant  group  led 
by  Adam  Bogosavljevic,  which  denounced  the  bureaucratic  state  in  the 
Skupstina  since  1874  and  demanded  its  abolition. 

However,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Timok  Rebellion  in  1883,  insti- 
gated by  the  Radicals  themselves  against  the  government’s  decision  to 
disarm  the  peasants,  these  followers  of  Markovic  abandoned  socialist  rad- 
icalism and  adopted  a policy  of  bourgeois  Realpolitik  and  nationalism. 


69  See  in  detail  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward  Modernity,  59-156;  Mishkova,  Prispo- 
sobyavane  na  svobodata,  161-192;  Perovic,  Srpski  socialisti  19.  Bogdanovic,  “Serbia,”  421-438; 
Lapcevic,  Istorija  socializma  u Srbiji,  89-180;  McClellan,  Svetozar  Markovic,  267-274. 
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Initially,  the  Radicals  advocated  development  of  the  economy,  more 
equitable  distribution  of  national  wealth,  civil  rights,  popular  sovereignty 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Serbian  nation  in  alliance  with  other  Balkan  peo- 
ples, which  in  effect  meant  the  creation  of  a federation  of  Balkan  states. 
Their  foreign  policy  orientation  was  pro-Russian.  In  ideological  terms,  they 
sought  gradual  reforms  intended  to  deter  the  development  of  capitalism 
while  creating  some  sort  of  state  socialism.  In  practical  terms  they  orga- 
nized themselves  into  a monolithic  party,  which  succeeded  in  mobiliz- 
ing considerable  popular  support  and  presenting  itself  as  the  party  of  the 
Serbian  peasants,  and  led  the  opposition  movement  against  the  autocratic 
rule  of  the  Serbian  court  and  state  bureaucracy.  However,  the  peasants’ 
demands  and  expectations,  as  well  as  the  persecution  of  the  party  lead- 
ers by  the  Serbian  authorities  after  the  Timok  Rebellion,  forced  them  to 
change  policies.  The  Radical  Party  ultimately  did  not  manage  to  do  what 
it  had  set  out  to  do  but  did  what  was  actually  possible.  It  paved  the  way 
for  the  development  of  capitalism  and,  having  transformed  from  a party  of 
the  opposition  into  a party  of  the  establishment,  it  became  the  main  advo- 
cate of  this  development.  The  peasants  continued  to  be  the  largest  group 
among  the  party’s  adherents,  but  by  World  War  I the  party  had  built  a 
more  bourgeois  profile,  attracting  merchants,  industrialists  and  wealthier 
peasants.  The  great  influence  of  the  party  can  be  explained  mainly  by  its 
evolution  towards  nationalism. 

As  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  Obrenovic  dynasty,  the  Radicals  prof- 
ited from  its  fall,  and  their  party  firmly  established  itself  in  government 
between  1903  and  1918.  Their  leader,  Pasic,  remained  the  strongest  politi- 
cian in  Serbia  and  became  the  chief  architect  of  the  first  Yugoslavia.  In  the 
long  term,  radicalism  as  ideology  became  synonymous  with  the  Serbian 
national  idea,  whereas  its  political  practice  when  in  power  de  facto  trans- 
formed the  regime  into  a “party  state.” 

Following  the  split  of  the  Popular  Radical  Party  in  1901,  the  “Young” 
Radical  dissidents  founded  the  Independent  Radical  Party  ( Samostalna 
radikalna  stranka).  The  secession  was  caused  by  the  readiness  of  the  “Old” 
Radical  faction,  led  by  Pasic,  to  break  with  the  party’s  socialist-populist  and 
democratic  traditions  and  accept  an  accommodation  with  the  autocratic 
King  Alexander  I Obrenovic  in  order  to  share  power  with  the  party’s  for- 
mer political  enemies,  the  Progressives.70  In  1905  the  “Young”  dissidents, 


70  See  the  chapter  on  liberalism  in  this  volume.  The  Serbian  Progressive  Party  ( Srpska 
napredna  stranka)  originated  in  the  conservative  circles  and  was  close  to  the  prince/king. 
The  party  shared  the  ideas  of  conservative  liberalism  and  had  an  Austrophile  foreign- 
policy  orientation. 
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who  now  called  themselves  “Independent  Radicals,”  adopted  a program  of 
their  own,  essentially  meant  to  restore  the  Radical  program  of  1881:  parlia- 
mentary monarchy  with  a unicameral  parliament,  tax  reduction  and  the 
creation  of  a Balkan  alliance  of  free  nations,  later  replaced  by  the  creation 
of  Yugoslavia.  Unlike  the  “Old”  Radicals,  the  ‘Young”  Radicals  drew  inspi- 
ration from  Western  political  models  and  took  a leftist  social  and  liberal 
stance.  This  new  party  became  the  main  political  opponent  of  the  Serbian 
socialists,  since  it  attracted,  among  others,  the  poor  strata  of  the  small 
producers,  who  were  also  the  chief  source  of  recruits  for  the  socialists.71 

Yet  another  group  of  Markovic’s  adherents  opposed  the  “bourgeois 
tendencies”  of  Pasic’s  faction  and  followed  the  revolutionary  undercur- 
rent. Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Radical  Party  in  1881,  these  social 
revolutionaries  created  a movement  that  claimed  to  be  the  true  heir  of 
Markovic’s  legacy.  They  opted  for  a narrow  socialist  organization  closer 
to  the  Jacobin-Blanquist  stream  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
on  the  model  of  the  Russian  “People’s  Will”  ( Narodnaya  Volya).72  Led  by 
Dimitrije  Mita  Cenic  (1851-1888)  and  Dragisa  Stanojevic  (1844-1918),  they 
attempted  to  propagate  Markovic’s  ideas  in  a number  of  newspapers  and 
had  success  among  the  students.  However,  they  lacked  organized  struc- 
tures and  popular  support,  and  their  movement  ended  in  failure  in  the 
1890s.73  This  failure  is  explained  by  the  strong  influence  of  the  Radical 
Party  among  the  peasantry,  whose  support  the  social  revolutionaries 
sought,  as  well  as  by  the  lack  of  a leader  of  Pasic’s  caliber. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  utopian  socialist  ideas  of  the  Serbian 
Vaso  Pelagic  (1833-1899  )74  spread  throughout  several  Balkan  countries.  A 
native  of  Bosnia,  he  was  an  educator  and  a clergyman,  but  above  all  a 
revolutionary  and  a journalist,  whose  works  criticized  the  existing  institu- 
tions and  advocated  social  liberation,  equality  and  fraternity.  Persecuted 
by  the  Ottoman,  Austrian  and  Serbian  authorities,  Pelagic  was  exiled, 
interned  and  imprisoned.  He  spent  some  time  in  Romania  and  Bulgaria. 
In  1892  Pelagic  appealed  for  the  creation  of  a socialist  party  in  Serbia. 


71  The  party  of  the  ‘Young”  Radicals  was  led,  in  turn,  by  Ljubomir  Zivkovic  (1902-1905), 
Ljubomir  Stojanovic  (1905-1912)  and  Ljubomir  Davidovic  (1912-1919).  After  World  War  I it 
formed  the  largest  group  in  the  first  political  party  to  be  founded  in  interwar  Yugoslavia, 
the  Serbian  Democratic  Party. 

72  Narodnaya  Volya  (1879-1883)  was  a left-wing,  anti-government  terrorist  organiza- 
tion, whose  program  combined  socialist  and  democratic  reforms  and  whose  members 
believed  that  Russia  could  achieve  socialism  through  a peasant  revolution,  bypassing  the 
stage  of  capitalism. 

73  Lapcevic,  Istorija  socializma  u Srbiji,  89-108;  McClellan,  Svetozar  Markovic,  272; 
Bogdanovic,  Serbia,  425. 

74  Lapcevic,  Istorija  socializma  u Srbiji,  109-124. 
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In  the  1890s  the  influence  of  populist  and  agrarian  socialism  in  Serbia 
was  challenged  by  the  orthodox  socialist  ideology  of  Marx  and  Engels.  The 
legacy  of  the  founder  of  Serbian  socialism  retained  its  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  intelligentsia,  as  Svetozar  Markovic  remained  the  primary 
political  role  model  for  socialists  and  democrats.  But  the  new  social  demo- 
crats regarded  Markovic  as  a figure  of  purely  historical  significance.75 

The  Marxist  period  in  the  Serbian  socialist  and  labor  movement  is  asso- 
ciated primarily  with  the  appearance  of  the  social  democrats  and  their 
party.76  Since  the  mid-i8gos  some  Serbian  socialists  and  the  Craftsmen 
Workers’  Union  had  been  discussing  the  formation  of  a social  democratic 
party  in  Serbia.  King  Alexander  I Obrenovic’s  authoritarian  rule  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a legal  workers’  party,  yet  in  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury their  movement  was  already  beginning  to  take  shape:  in  1902  a secret 
political  committee  of  the  movement  led  by  Radovan  Dragovic  (1878- 
1905)  and  Dimitrije  Tucovic  (1881-1914)  was  created. 

The  Serbian  Social  Democratic  Party  (SSDP)  (Srpska  socijaldemokrtaska 
stranka)  was  founded  after  the  overthrow  of  King  Alexander  I in  1903.  The 
party  adopted  the  basic  principles  of  Marxism  on  the  model  of  the  Ger- 
man social  democrats’  Erfurt  Program,  including  class  struggle,  the  aboli- 
tion of  capitalist  exploitation,  the  transformation  of  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  into  public  ownership,  and  solidarity  with  the 
proletariat  in  other  countries.  The  program  also  contained  specific  demo- 
cratic demands  such  as  universal  suffrage,  a proportional  electoral  system, 
national  self-determination  and  self-government  of  the  people  in  coun- 
ties and  municipalities,  free  education  and  free  medical  care,  progressive 
income  taxation,  labor  legislation  to  guarantee  an  eight-hour  working  day, 
and  regulation  of  child  labor.  This  program  signaled  the  social  democrats’ 
complete  abandonment  of  the  nineteenth-century  Serbian  socialist  tradi- 
tion: the  “working  people”  was  divided  into  “bourgeoisie”  and  “proletariat”; 
the  development  of  capitalism  was  adopted  as  an  indispensable  condition 
for  the  future  socialist  transformation  of  society;  the  attempts  to  “save” 
the  handicraft  workers  by  various  forms  of  cooperation  and  self-help 
were  abandoned,  and  the  “petty-bourgeois  illusions”  were  criticized.  One 
of  the  leading  figures  of  the  party,  Dragisa  Lapcevic  (1864-1939),  wrote 


75  McClellan,  Svetozar  Markovic,  273. 

76  See  Mira  Bogdanovic,  “Serbia”;  Dubravka  Stojanovic,  “Srpska  socijaldemokratska 
partija  izmedju  politicke  moderne  i revolucionarne  ortodoksije,”  in  Srbija  u modernizacijs- 
kim  procesima  XX  veka  (Naucni  skup)  (Belgrade:  Institut  za  noviju  istoriju  Srbije,  1994), 
297-307- 
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later  that  “the  faster  capitalist  society  develops,  the  sooner  it  will  outlive 
itself  and  the  closer  we  will  come  to  the  realization  of  socialism.”77 

Such  a program  justified  a “policy  of  waiting”  for  capitalism  to  develop 
in  Serbia.  At  a time  when  small  property  holdings  predominated  in  the 
country,  the  realization  of  the  party’s  goals  required  the  disintegration  of 
those  holdings  and  the  proletarization  of  the  peasants  and  the  craftsmen. 
According  to  the  social  democrats,  the  Serbian  bourgeoisie  was  not  fit  to 
fulfill  its  “historical  task” — namely,  industrialization  and  proletarization. 
Therefore  the  role  of  the  party  was  to  accelerate  the  process  while  assist- 
ing those  hurt  by  it.  The  critique  of  the  government’s  economic  policy  and 
the  struggle  for  the  realization  of  the  democratic  demands  (the  minimum 
part  of  the  program)  had  to  take  place  mainly  through  parliamentary  pres- 
sure. The  party  was  inclined  to  neglect  trade-union  work  and  struggled  for 
“pure  class  consciousness.”78 

According  to  some  estimates,  the  number  of  workers  organized  in  trade 
unions  in  Serbia  was  barely  7-10  percent  of  all  workers,  while  the  num- 
ber of  those  organized  in  the  party  was  never  more  than  3 percent.  Party 
members  numbered  about  300  in  1904-1905  and  reached  2,889  in  19 10— 
1911.79  Due  to  its  sectarian  and  dogmatic  approach,  the  party  abstained 
from  recruiting  members  from  “non-proletarian”  social  groups,  especially 
from  the  intelligentsia  (it  was  seen  as  a “great  danger”  to  admit  them  to 
the  movement),  as  well  as  from  the  peasants  and  the  small  proprietors 
in  the  towns.  Party  leaders  continued  to  distrust  the  peasantry  even  after 
socialist  propaganda  had  begun  among  the  paupers  and  party  organiza- 
tions were  created  in  the  villages  (these  had  no  independent  status  and 
had  to  be  associated  with  town  organizations).  In  addition,  the  party  con- 
sciously limited  the  influence  it  could  exercise  outside  the  movement  by 
forbidding  party  officials  and  members  to  write  for  papers  and  journals 
that  were  critical  of  the  SSDP. 

The  centralized  organizational  model,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  sig- 
nificantly help  the  party  keep  control  of  its  members,  who  often  violated 
the  statute  or  ignored  their  duties  towards  the  local  organizations.  As 
regards  the  mobilizing  capacity  of  the  SSDP,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  movement’s  heyday  in  1911,  a petition  in  favor  of  universal  franchise 
attracted  22,000  signatures  in  eight  months,  while  some  14,000  people 


77  Lapcevic,  Istorija  socijatizma  u Srbiji,  56. 

78  Bogdanovic,  “Serbia,”  430-432. 

79  Lapcevic,  Istorija  socijatizma  u Srbiji,  144-145. 
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participated  in  May  Day  processions  in  forty  places.  The  party  never  had 
more  than  two  (out  of  160)  seats  in  Parliament  and  did  not  try  to  ally  with 
other  parties,  following  the  principle  of  class  purity  of  the  movement.  It 
did  not  cooperate  even  with  the  Independent  Radical  Party,  with  which 
it  shared  certain  political  objectives.80 

According  to  Dubravka  Stojanovic,  the  SSDP  was  “the  historical  antith- 
esis of  the  Serbian  development,”  but  its  modern  political  profile,  which 
gave  priority  to  Serbia’s  economic  development,  collided  with  its  political 
orthodoxy  and  with  the  authoritarian  party  hierarchy.81  Mira  Bogdanovic 
identifies  several  reasons  why  the  Serbian  Socialists  and  the  Serbian  labor 
movement  were  so  marginal.  First,  the  ideology  of  the  SSDP  did  not  ade- 
quately reflect  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  Serbian  handicraft  “prole- 
tariat,” which  was  its  main  target  group.  Second,  there  was  a large  gap 
between  the  pre-industrial  and  pragmatic  demands  of  an  undeveloped 
“working  class”  and  the  idealistic  expectations  and  personal  ambitions  of 
the  socialist  leaders.  Third,  there  was  a contrast  between  the  fundamen- 
tally internationalist  commitment  of  the  Serbian  Social  Democrats  and 
the  strong  nationalism  in  Serbian  society.  Fourth,  there  were  problems 
with  the  socialist  leaders’  image  and  reputation  (such  as  their  inclination 
to  avoid  an  open  competition  for  allocating  posts  in  the  movement,  as 
well  as  their  extreme  animosity  towards  the  Independent  Radical  Party). 
“In  short,  many  words  and  few  deeds.”82  This  statement  aptly  describes 
the  history  of  the  Serbian  Social  Democrats. 

Romanian  Socialism  under  Question 

The  penetration  of  socialist  ideas  in  the  two  Romanian  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  occurred  in  the  usual  manner,  mediated  by  stu- 
dents who  had  studied  abroad,  but  also  by  Russian  immigrants.  Because 
of  the  Romanian  elite’s  strong  connections  with  France,  socialist  ideas 
were  spread  first  by  those  who  had  received  them  in  French  milieus. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  socialism  was  disseminated  by  the  workers’ 
and  socialist  press,  while  the  first  socialist  intellectual  and  organizational 
circles  were  formed  around  some  periodicals  during  the  1860s  and  1870s. 

The  influx  of  radically-minded  emigrants  driven  away  from  Russia 
(particularly  Russian  Bessarabia)  by  the  imperial  government  gave  a 


80  Bogdanovic,  “Serbia,”  432-435. 

81  Stojanovic,  Srpska  socijaldemokratska  partija,  306. 

82  Bogdanovic,  “Serbia,"  435-438. 
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new  impetus  to  socialist  propaganda.  The  socialist  ideas  spread  by  these 
emigrants  were  close  to  the  Russian  ncirodnichestvo  imbued  with  certain 
anarchist  tendencies  but  were  also  influenced  by  German  socialism.  They 
found  their  way  into  a number  of  publications,  such  as  the  prominent 
journal  Contemporanul  (Contemporary),  published  in  I a § i from  1881  to  1891. 
Printed  propaganda  and  the  involvement  in  legitimate  political  struggle 
gave  the  socialist  movement  in  the  country  a modern  appearance.  A mile- 
stone in  the  debut  of  the  movement  was  the  publication  of  Constantin 
Dobrogeanu-Gherea’s  paper  “What  Do  Romanian  Socialists  Want?’’  (“Cevor 
socialis'd  romani?’’)  in  1886  as  well  as  the  “Socialist  Program”  (Programul 
socialist).  Based  on  an  analysis  of  Romanian  society,  they  argued  for  the 
need  to  create  a Romanian  socialist  party. 

The  Romanian  Social  Democratic  Workers’  Party  ( Partidul  Social- 
Democrat  al  Muncitorilor  din  Romania)83  was  founded  in  1893,  and  its  first 
general  council  included  Ion  Nadejde  (1854-1928),  who  was  elected  party 
leader;  Vasile  Gh.  M orjun  (1860-1919);  and  others.  The  party  program  was 
inspired  by  the  writings  of  Gherea  and  by  the  Erfurt  Program  of  the  Ger- 
man social  democrats.  It  defined  the  role  of  the  party  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Romanian  proletariat  and  set  the  following  goals:  abolition  of 
privileges,  compulsory  free  education,  elective  magistracy,  a progressive 
income  tax,  universal  suffrage,  preparation  of  labor  legislation,  radical 
reform  of  the  agrarian  system  in  favor  of  the  peasants  by  purchasing  state 
land  and  leasing  it  to  farmers,  provision  of  cheap  loans  and  equipment  for 
the  rural  economy,  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  in  villages,  guaran- 
teed freedom  of  assembly  and  right  to  strike,  an  eight-hour  workday,  Sun- 
days off  and  old-age  pensions,  decentralization  and  communal  autonomy, 
but  also  national  unification  and  the  making  of  an  unitary  nation-state. 
The  party  congresses  were  held  annually  and  deliberated  matters  such  as 
the  need  for  universal  suffrage  and  the  party’s  electoral  tactics,  party  pro- 
paganda in  villages  and  towns  organized  through  trade  unions  and  clubs, 
the  press  and  publishing  activity  of  the  party,  the  “Jewish  Question”  and 
the  “[Northern]  Dobrudja  Question.” 


83  For  the  history  of  the  party,  see  Istoria  Romanilor,  vol.  7,  book  2,  163;  Stelian  Nea- 
goe,  Cazul  social-democraplor  romani  (Bucharest:  Editura  Institutului  de  ftiinje  politice 
§i  relajii  Internationale,  2005),  12-16;  Aderca,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  28-41;  Hitchins, 
Romania,  377-380;  “Constituirea  partidului  politic  al  clasei  muncitoare  din  Romania — 
P.S.D.M.R.,”  Anale  de  istorie  27,  no.  1 (1981),  99-127;  “Pozipa  partidului  clasei  muncitoare 
faja  de  problemele  fundamentale  ale  evolupei  societapi  romanefti  in  a doua  jumatate  a 
secolului  trecut,”  Anale  de  istorie  17,  no.  3 (1981),  125-161;  “Dezvoltarea  Partidului  clasei 
muncitoare  din  Romania  in  perioda  1893-1918,”  Anale  de  istorie  27,  no.  5 (1981),  121-142. 
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Under  the  direct  leadership  of  Gherea,  Nadejde  and  Morpin,  the  Roma- 
nian Social  Democratic  Party  adopted  a moderate  position  abiding  by  the 
existing  constitutional  framework.  This  line  of  action  ensued  from  the 
leaders’  realization  that  due  to  the  absence  of  an  industrial  proletariat — 
that  is,  of  the  class  that  was  to  produce  socialists — a socialist  transforma- 
tion in  Romania  could  only  occur  after  such  a transformation  had  taken 
place  in  the  advanced  European  countries.  Therefore,  the  party  struggle  at 
that  stage  was  seen  only  as  a preparation  involving  socialist  propaganda, 
the  organization  and  education  of  workers,  efforts  to  improve  their  mate- 
rial and  moral  conditions,  and  making  general  democratic  demands.  The 
socialist  leaders  believed  that  Parliament  was  a more  suitable  arena  for 
this  kind  of  struggle  than  pressure  from  the  street.  However,  in  r888-r8gg, 
socialist  candidates  won  only  a few  seats  in  Parliament.  Even  before  the 
party  was  established,  its  future  leaders  managed  to  create  a temporary 
alliance  with  the  National  Liberal  Party,  seen  as  the  more  democratic  of 
the  two  major  Romanian  parties  (the  other  one  was  the  Conservative 
Party).  The  Social  Democratic  Party  included  a group  of  socialists  led  by 
Anton  Bacalba§a  and  Constantin  Mille,  who  opposed  this  course,  claimed 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  workers,  stressed  the  importance  of  class  strug- 
gle and  insisted  on  organizing  strikes,  demonstrations  and  violence  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  party.  However,  this  group  remained  a minority 
at  the  party’s  congresses.84 

Initially,  the  social  basis  of  the  socialist  organizations  was  formed 
mostly  from  among  the  thin  layer  of  educated  socialists  and  by  artisans 
who  were  reluctant  to  adopt  the  Marxist  theoretical  dogmas  as  filtered 
through  Gherea’s  re-interpretation.  The  small-scale  Romanian  proletariat, 
mainly  a first  generation  of  poorly  educated  village  recruits,  conceived  of 
the  future  revolution  simply  as  a means  of  improving  its  own  economic 
condition.  At  the  same  time,  the  socialist  movement,  which  embraced  the 
principles  of  internationalism,  clashed  with  the  bourgeois  state  and  the 
traditional,  nationally  oriented  cultural  currents.  The  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive governments  saw  the  Socialists  simply  as  a threat  to  the  established 
state  order. 

Given  the  country’s  agrarian  nature  and  following  a decision  of  the 
party’s  Second  Congress  (in  r8g4),  the  young  social  democratic  party 
tried  to  attract  a peasant  following  by  creating  socialist  clubs  in  villages. 


84  Dezvoltarea  Partidului  clasei  muncitoare  din  Romania  in  perioda  1893-1918, 132, 134; 
Hitchins,  Romania,  378-379. 
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The  propaganda  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
rural  clubs  were  even  obliged  to  declare  that  they  would  “respect  the  laws 
and  the  authorities  and  will  not  heed  those  calling  them  to  revolution.” 
The  process  of  organizing  the  peasants  gathered  momentum  in  several 
southern  counties  along  the  Danube  and  even  went  beyond  the  control 
of  the  party  representatives.  The  rural  protest  movements  in  some  areas 
in  1899  provoked  a severe  response  by  the  authorities — rural  clubs  were 
closed  down,  and  socialist  leaders  were  later  arrested  and  persecuted.85 
These  repressions,  coupled  with  the  weak  effect  of  socialist  propaganda 
in  the  cities  and  the  prominence  of  the  agrarian  populism  ( poporanism ) of 
Constantin  Stere,  discouraged  the  intellectuals  among  the  party  leaders, 
many  of  whom  retreated  from  socialism. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  party’s  disintegration  was  the  disagreement 
on  the  “Jewish  Question”86  of  1898.  Specifically,  there  were  anti-Semitic 
demands  to  restrict  the  admission  of  Jewish  members  to  the  economic 
structures  of  the  party  only  (but  not  into  the  political  ones).  The  grow- 
ing confrontation  between  the  representatives  of  the  educated  layers  (the 
reformists)  and  those  of  the  workers  (the  Marxists)  was  most  clearly  man- 
ifested during  the  last  party  congress  in  April  1899.  Prior  to  the  congress, 
loan  Nadejde  announced  his  resignation  from  the  party  due  to  a conflict 
with  the  Bucharest  Workers’  Club.  During  the  congress  a group  of  intel- 
lectual deputies  proposed  an  alliance  of  all  democratic  forces  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a new  party  that  would  work  toward  the  democratization  of  the 
country  as  a condition  for  the  emergence  of  a sustainable  socialist  party. 
A group  of  workers  opposed  the  proposal  and  threatened  to  leave  the 
congress.  After  prolonged  discussions  with  the  participation  of  Gherea, 
and  despite  his  efforts  to  save  the  party,  the  two  currents  failed  to  reach 
an  agreement.  The  congress  was  suspended  and,  having  failed  to  elect  a 
leadership,  the  party  dissolved. 

The  words  of  Vasile  Gh.  M orpin,  at  whose  house  the  congress  was  held, 
are  indicative  of  the  disruptive  attitudes  foreshadowing  this  outcome: 
“The  national  conditions  of  our  country  make  socialism  impossible  today. 


85  Istoria  Romanitor,  99;  Aderca,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  33-36. 

86  Anti-Semitism  in  Romania  had  religious  and  economic  roots.  The  Jews,  who  were 
mostly  emigrants  from  Russia  and  constituted  a significant  part  of  the  urban  population, 
were  disenfranchised,  as  the  Romanian  Constitution  of  1866  deprived  non-Christians  of 
the  right  to  acquire  Romanian  citizenship.  The  1878  Treaty  of  Berlin  required  the  removal 
of  this  prohibition  in  order  for  Romania  to  gain  independence.  The  Jews  acquired  the  right 
to  become  Romanian  citizens  after  a complex  procedure,  but  most  of  them  were  deprived 
of  the  right  to  possess  land,  which  was  limited  to  Romanians  by  birth  or  naturalization. 
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PSDMR  is  just  a germ,  an  embryo,  and  not  something  viable,  because 
the  natural  conditions  for  accepting  socialism  are  not  created  yet.  Ours 
was  a demagogic,  not  a democratic  party,  and  we  have  been  intoxicating 
ourselves  with  words  and  demands.”  The  intellectuals  among  the  party 
leaders,  known  as  the  “generous”  (genero§i),  joined  the  left  wing  of  the 
National  Liberal  Party.  Their  stated  aim  was  to  accelerate  the  implemen- 
tation of  agrarian  and  electoral  reforms  seen  as  necessary  conditions  for 
the  future  dissemination  of  socialist  ideas.  After  the  congress,  those  who 
were  disappointed  with  the  so-called  “betrayal  of  the  generous”  ( tradarea 
genero§ilor)  decided  to  continue  their  activity  as  socialists  under  the  name 
Workers’  Party  ( PartiduL  muncitorilor).87 

The  consequent  reconstruction  of  the  socialist  movement  in  Romania 
was  based  on  the  socialist  theory  and  was  carried  out  by  working-class 
members.  The  task  was  undertaken  by  the  Bucharest  Workers’  Club, 
which  counted  among  its  members  Ion  C.  Frimu  (r87r-rgrg),  Constantin 
Buzdugan  and  Christian  Rakovski,  and  it  began  with  the  creation  of  the 
socialist  circles,  called  “Worker’s  Romania”  (Romania  Muncitoare),  in  rgor. 
The  process  involved  the  unification  of  the  Romanian  trade-union  move- 
ment (rgo6)  and  the  subsequent  unification  of  the  socialist  circles  in  a 
Socialist  Union  (Uniunea  Socialista)  in  rgo7  with  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  workers’  rights  by  lawful  means  and  of  propagating  the  need  for 
organizing  a class  party.  Through  Rakovski  the  Union  joined  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Bureau  in  Brussels.  The  restrictive  law  of  rgog  regulating 
the  rights  of  assembly  and  strike  of  state  and  other  officials  (the  so-called 
“villainous  law”)  stimulated  the  socialists’  transition  from  syndicalist  to 
political  action. 

A congress  for  transforming  the  Socialist  Union  into  the  Romanian 
Social  Democratic  Party  (PSDR)  (PartiduL  Social  Democrat  din  Romania) 
was  held  in  early  rgro  in  Bucharest.  It  approved  a program  (actually  the 
previous  program,  edited  by  a committee  led  by  Gherea,  was  retained 
with  a few  additions)  and  statutes  of  the  party.  An  executive  committee 
was  elected  as  a guiding  body,  with  I.C.  Frimu  as  its  secretary.  The  con- 
gress justified  the  re-establishment  of  the  party  by  pointing  out  the  adverse 
policies  of  the  national  liberal  government  and  the  desire  to  make  the 
struggle  of  the  working  class  more  coherent,  while  presenting  the  party 
itself  as  a “continuation”  of  the  Socialist  Union  and  of  the  original  Social 
Democratic  Party.  Before  Romania’s  entry  into  World  War  I,  the  PSDR 


87  Aderca,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  37-40;  Hitchins,  Romania,  380. 
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held  three  regular  congresses  and  one  extraordinary  congress,  at  which 
changes  to  the  party  program  were  made.  It  also  discussed  and  took  deci- 
sions related  to  organizational  structure,  socialist  propaganda  among 
women,  relations  with  other  political  parties,  and  electoral  and  agrarian 
reforms.88 

The  leftist  tendency  within  the  Romanian  socialist  movement  was  rep- 
resented by  Christian  Rakovski,  a Romanian  citizen  of  Bulgarian  descent, 
and  his  followers.89  This  trend  was  fueled  by  the  “betrayal  of  the  gener- 
ous” from  the  time  of  the  party’s  disintegration  in  1899,  and  by  the  Roma- 
nian authorities’  unjustified  repression  of  the  socialists  on  the  grounds 
of  their  alleged  responsibility  for  the  peasant  uprising  of  1907.  As  far  as 
tactics  were  concerned,  Rakovski  considered  parliamentary  action  to 
be  merely  a supplement  to  the  primary  tool  of  “political  strike.”  He  also 
warned  of  the  “danger”  of  revisionist  socialism  associated  with  Bernstein’s 
ideas.  Between  1907  and  igi2,  Rakovski  was  exiled  from  Romania,  and  the 
question  of  his  return  became  a key  concern  for  the  Romanian  socialists. 
After  his  return  he  played  a leading  role  in  defining  the  party’s  antiwar 
position. 

As  in  Serbia,  the  socialist  movement  in  Romania  had  a modest  pres- 
ence in  political  and  social  life  before  World  War  I.  According  to  Keith 
Hitchins,  the  socialists’  main  weakness  was  rooted  in  the  strength  of 
tradition.  In  predominantly  agrarian  Romania,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  did  not  even  accept  capitalism  as  a model  of  development  and 
accordingly  perceived  socialism  (as  far  as  it  understood  the  term)  as  still 
more  harmful  and  unsuitable  to  the  local  conditions.  Given  the  absence  of 
a strong  working  class  in  the  country,  the  relationship  between  the  social- 
ists and  the  peasants  caused  the  failure  of  socialism. 

Gherea  recognized  the  importance  of  agriculture  and  saw  the  peas- 
ants as  agents  of  capitalist  change  in  the  agrarian  relations,  yet  he  tended 
to  ignore  them.  He  treated  peasant  violence  and  the  peasant  movement 
in  general  as  futile  and  outside  the  main  current  of  social  change.  These 
ambivalent  views  influenced  the  socialist  policy  toward  the  peasantry. 
The  Romanian  socialists  paid  attention  to  the  agrarian  question  and  tried 
to  extend  the  influence  of  socialism  to  the  rural  areas,  but  any  success  was 


88  Neagoe,  CazuL  sociai-democrafiior  romani,  16-21;  Hitchins,  Romania,  380-382. 

89  For  Rakovski's  role  in  the  Romanian  socialist  movement,  see,  for  example,  Racovski, 
dosar  secret,  ed.,  Stelian  Tanase  (Ia§i:  Polirom,  2007);  Petrana  Atanasova,  “Krastyo  Rakovski 
i rumanskoto  rabotnichesko  dvizhenie,”  Izvestiya  na  Instituta  za  istoriya  na  BKP  64  (Sofia, 
1989),  183-198. 
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only  temporary.  These  activities  sometimes  confused  the  peasants.  The 
socialists  demanded  an  end  to  “neo-serfdom”  and  for  land  to  be  expro- 
priated from  large  estates  and  given  to  the  peasants.  At  the  same  time, 
they  urged  peasants  to  accept  the  inevitability  of  the  capitalist  economic 
system  as  a necessary  prelude  to  socialism  and  wanted  large  properties  to 
be  maintained  as  an  integral  feature  of  capitalism.  In  addition,  the  social- 
ists questioned  the  political  capacity  of  the  peasants  and  denied  the  need 
for  a peasant  political  party,  which  in  Romania  was  not  created  until  rgr8. 
The  Romanian  peasants  associated  socialism  with  collective  property 
and  atheism,  which  threatened  their  sense  of  community.  The  peasants’ 
attachment  to  tradition  and  Orthodoxy  also  accounted  for  their  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  socialist  propaganda.90 

The  socialists’  aspiration  for  an  accelerated  development  of  capitalism 
and  its  replacement  with  socialism  could  not  have  a considerable  impact 
upon  a society  that  still  had  not  broken  with  the  semi-feudal  agrarian 
regime  and  had  not  fully  accepted  the  principles  of  capitalism.  Hence 
Romanian  socialism  had  only  a weak  influence  on  society,  support  for  it 
in  the  towns  and  villages  was  lacking,  and  the  movement  suffered  internal 
contradictions  and  organizational  collapse. 

Bifurcation  in  Bulgarian  Socialism 

Leftist  political  ideas  reached  Bulgaria  in  the  r88os,  mainly  from  Russia  as 
well  as  from  Western  Europe,  where  many  Bulgarian  students  took  their 
education.  These  ideas  intermingled  with  the  revolutionary  legacy  of  the 
Bulgarian  national  movement  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Marxist  propaganda 
in  Bulgaria  appeared  in  the  late  r88os,  through  the  journal  Savremennjy 
pokazatel  (Contemporary  Index),  edited  by  Dimitar  Blagoev;  the  socialist 
newspaper  Rositsa  (Dew),  published  in  Gabrovo  by  Evtim  Dabev  (r864- 
rg46);  and  a network  of  educational  societies  under  the  generic  name  Nov 
zfiivot  (New  Life),  set  up  by  Nikola  Gabrovski  (1864-1925),  who  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  inauguration  of  the  Congress  of  the  Second  International 
in  Paris  in  r88g.91 

In  the  early  r8gos  the  various  versions  of  Marxism  and  the  debates 
over  their  application  in  Bulgaria  were  focused  on  two  main  theoretical 
concepts  exemplified  in  two  programs  for  the  organization  and  activ- 
ity of  Bulgarian  socialists.  The  first  concept  (and  program)  was  that  of 


90  Hitchins,  Romania,  382-384,  391-392. 

91  Damianova,  “Bulgaria,”  402-403. 
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the  “Unionists,”  as  they  were  later  called,  who  represented  the  Bulgar- 
ian socialist  student  group  in  Geneva  around  Slavi  Balabanov  and  the 
aforementioned  Krastyo  (Christian)  Rakovski  and  included  some  of  the 
country’s  socialists,  such  as  Sava  Mutafov  (1864-1943),  Evtim  Dabev  and 
Konstantin  Bozveliev  (1862-1951).  The  second  concept  (program)  was  that 
of  the  “Partists,”  centered  around  Dimitar  Blagoev  and  Nikola  Gabrovski. 

Both  programs  were  ideologically  based  on  Marxism  and  indicated  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a political  party.  However,  they  differed  in 
their  views  of  the  development  of  capitalism  in  Bulgaria  and  the  socialists’ 
concrete  tactics  and  tasks.  According  to  the  first  program,  the  process  of 
capitalist  development  in  Bulgaria  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  working 
class  was  weak  and  disorganized.  Therefore,  the  Bulgarian  socialists  had  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  primarily  on  the  organization  of  the  workers,  the 
creation  of  trade  unions  and  socialist  propaganda,  and  only  after  having 
established  a secure  social  basis  were  they  to  undertake  political  action. 
According  to  the  second  program  Bulgaria  was  already  completely  under 
the  sway  of  capitalism.  Therefore,  the  socialists  had  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately with  the  creation  of  a socialist  party,  which  had  to  raise  economic 
and  political  demands.  While  the  “Unionists”  tried  to  adjust  their  goals 
to  the  specific  conditions  in  Bulgaria,  the  “Partists”  adhered  strictly  to 
Marxist  theory  and  the  socialist  tactics  of  the  industrialized  European 
countries. 

At  a meeting  of  several  socialist  associations  held  in  July-August  1891, 
the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  Social  Democratic  Party  (BSDP)  ( Balgarska 
sotsialdemokraticheska  partiya),  the  first  party  of  its  kind  in  the  Balkans, 
was  announced,  thus  rallying  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
for  Blagoev’s  and  Gabrovski’s  “Partist”  project.  The  first  version  of  the 
party  program  was  influenced  by  the  programs  of  the  French  and  the  Bel- 
gian socialist  parties.  It  did  not  mention  class  struggle,  social  revolution 
and  proletarian  dictatorship,  but  a “gradual  conquest  of  state  power”  and 
“legal  means”  for  implementing  the  program.  The  request  to  decentralize 
the  state  and  transform  it  into  a federal  union  of  productive  communities, 
influenced  by  the  French  program,  was  also  included.  The  chief  target 
group  of  the  party  was  the  wage  earners;  its  ultimate  goal  was  national- 
ization of  the  means  of  production;  its  principal  task  was  to  foster  class 
consciousness  among  the  workers,  to  organize  them  into  a separate  social 
class  striving  for  a socialist  transformation  and  to  put  the  socialist  pre- 
cepts into  practice  in  Bulgaria.  The  party’s  minimum  program  included 
full  political  rights,  guarantees  of  civic  rights,  extensive  self-government 
in  municipalities  and  counties,  free  education  and  social  protection  of 
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the  economically  disadvantaged  classes.92  The  party  program  gave  the 
impression  of  a breach  between  revolutionary  theory,  concentrating  on 
the  proletariat  as  the  chief  target  group,  and  practical  demands  concern- 
ing larger  segments  of  the  population.  The  program  was  later  revised  and 
finally  adopted  in  1893.  As  in  Serbia  and  Romania,  it  drew  heavily  on 
the  Erfurt  program  of  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  of  1891.  The 
changes  reinforced  the  Marxist  propositions  by  including  among  the  ulti- 
mate goals  the  “abolition  of  class  rule  and  social  classes,”  dropping  the 
request  for  the  country’s  decentralization  and  federalization,  and  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  the  political  struggle  of  the  working  class.93 

In  i8g2  the  opponents  of  the  BSDP  formed  the  Bulgarian  Social  Demo- 
cratic Union  (BSDU)  ( Balgarski  sotsialdemokraticheski  sayuz)  headed  by 
Sava  Balabanov,  Krastyo  Rakovski,  Sava  Mutafov,  Konstantin  Bozveliev 
and  Yanko  Sakazov.  They  continued  to  assert  their  belief  that  political 
struggle  must  be  a consequence  of  the  struggle  for  the  economic  interests 
of  workers. 

The  gradual  recognition  of  the  equal  importance  of  economic  and 
political  struggles  (in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national), the  fragmentation  of  the  socialist  forces  and  the  persecution 
of  socialists  undertaken  by  the  heavy-handed  regime  of  Prime  Minister 
Stefan  Stambolov  (1887-1894)  pushed  the  socialists  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
fication. As  a result  of  negotiations  and  compromises,  in  1894  the  “Union- 
ists” and  the  “Partists”  merged  into  the  Bulgarian  Social  Democratic 
Labor  Party  (BSDLP)  ( Balgarska  rabotnicheska  sotsialdemokraticheska 
partiya).  Its  program  was  identical  with  the  one  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  adopted  in  1893.  Initially,  the  party  represented  a federation  of  local 
socialist  groups,  workers’  societies  and  student  socialist  groups.  In  1900, 
1,761  members  were  registered,  of  whom  496  were  workers.  According  to 
data  for  1901-1902,  one-third  of  the  party  members  were  workers;  another 


92  Balgarska  komunisticheska  partiya.  Dokumenti  na  tsentralnite  rakovodni  organi,  vol.  1 
(Sofia:  Institut  po  istorija  na  BKP,  1972),  26-31. 

93  Damianova,  Bulgaria,  403-405.  For  the  beginning  of  socialism  in  Bulgaria,  see  also 
Joseph  Rothschild,  The  Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria:  Origins  and  Development,  1883-1936 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1959),  1-17;  John  Bell,  The  Bulgarian  Communist 
Party  from  Blagoev  to  Zhivkov  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University,  Hoover  Institution  Press, 
1986);  Veselin  Yanchev,  "Apologiya  na  balgarskata  sotsialdemokratsia  (1891-1944),”  in 
Izsledvaniya  po  istoriya  na  sotsializmav  Balgariya,  vol.  1, 1891-1944  (Sofia:  Grafimaks,  2008), 
142-154;  Istoriya  na  Balgariya,  vol.  7,  18/8-1903,  279-307;  Istoriya  na  Balgarskata  komunis- 
ticheska partiya,  4th  expanded  edition  (Sofia:  Partizdat,  1984),  40-57. 
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third  were  independent  owners;  and  the  rest  were  teachers,  state  officials, 
and  the  like.94 

The  BSDLP  pursued  its  objectives  through  legitimate  political  activity. 
The  party’s  electoral  tactic  oscillated  between  pragmatism  (focusing  on 
demands  which  appealed  not  only  to  the  workers  but  also  to  peasants  and 
small  producers)  and  an  ideological  approach  (by  criticizing  the  status 
quo,  advocating  the  ultimate  goals  of  socialism  and  concentrating  solely 
on  workers).  The  first  electoral  successes  were  achieved  in  rural  areas, 
owing  to  participation  in  joint  electoral  lists  that  raised  common  demo- 
cratic demands.  In  1897,  however,  the  socialists  took  a decision,  confirmed 
in  1900,  not  to  co-operate  with  other  parties  or  with  persons  during  elec- 
tions. The  party  won  two  seats  in  each  of  the  1894  and  1896  parliamentary 
elections,  six  seats  in  1899,  one  seat  in  1901  and  eight  seats  in  1902.  Hesita- 
tion between  the  two  electoral  tactics  was  also  evident  in  the  behavior 
of  the  socialist  deputies  in  the  National  Assembly.95 

The  ideological  controversies  among  the  Bulgarian  socialists  concerned 
the  questions  of  tactics,  the  identity  of  the  party  and  the  strategic  goals 
of  the  movement.  The  group  led  by  Dimitar  Blagoev  called  the  “Narrow 
Socialists”  insisted  that  the  party’s  activity  was  limited  to  defending  the 
interests  of  the  wage  earners,  thus  narrowing  down  its  social  target  group. 
The  “Narrows”  stood  for  a policy  that  would  prepare  the  Bulgarian  work- 
ers for  the  social  revolution  to  come.  The  other  group,  formed  in  1900 
around  Yanko  Sakazov  and  called  the  “Broad  Socialists,”  believed  instead 
that  the  party  should  have  a wider  social  basis  and  should  seek  to  attract 
a larger  proportion  of  small  owners  in  both  villages  and  towns.  According 
to  the  political  program  developed  in  Sakazov’s  journal  Obshto  deLo  (Com- 
mon Cause),  there  was  no  independent  political  force  in  Bulgaria  capable 
of  establishing  democracy  in  the  country.  For  that  reason,  it  was  necessary 
for  all  productive  classes,  peasants,  artisans,  traders  and  workers,  as  well 
as  bourgeois  democratic  groups  and  intellectuals,  to  unite  their  forces. 
This  controversy  caused  a schism  within  the  party,  which  was  confirmed 
at  the  congress  in  1903.  From  then  on  the  country  had  two  socialist  par- 
ties, the  BSDLP  (Narrow  Socialists)  and  the  BSDLP  (Broad  Socialists).96 


94  Damianova,  “Bulgaria,”  405. 

95  Yanchev,  Apologiya  na  balgarskata  sotsialdemokratsiya,  156-158.  See  also  Dobrinka 
Parusheva,  “Activite  et  tactique  parlementaires  des  social-democraties  balkaniques 
jusqu'en  1912,”  Etudes  balkaniques,  1991,  no.  2,  25-39. 

96  Istoriya  na  Balgaria,  vol.  7,  364-378;  Istoriya  na  Balgarskata  komunisticheska  partiya, 
48-88. 
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At  their  first  separate  congress  the  Broad  Socialists  condemned  the 
split  and  outlined  the  principles  of  their  party.  It  was  defined  as  a party 
of  the  class-conscious  proletariat  and  of  social  development,  whose  ideol- 
ogy was  scientific  socialism  and  whose  base  was  the  workers  and  those 
socially  close  to  them.  This  was  a party  not  just  of  the  future  but  also  of 
the  present,  not  just  of  revolution  but  of  reform.  Its  tactics  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  class  struggle,  but  at  the  same  time  permitted  tempo- 
rary alliances  and  agreements  with  bourgeois  parties  at  crucial  times  for 
the  country.97 

Another  dissident  grouping  emerged  within  the  Narrow  Socialists’  party 
in  1905.  Led  by  intellectuals  such  as  Nikola  Sakarov  (1881-1943)  and  Georgi 
Bakalov,  this  grouping  opposed  the  centralization  of  the  party  and  argued 
for  more  freedom  in  the  socialist  press  and  for  effective  trade-union  action. 
Blagoev  denounced  these  intellectuals  as  “anarcho-liberals,”  and  they  were 
expelled  from  the  Narrows’  party  to  re-emerge,  in  1906,  in  a new  organiza- 
tion— the  Social  Democratic  Union  “Proletarian”  ( Sotsialdemokraticheski 
sayuz  “Proletariy”).  In  1909  they  joined  the  Broad  Socialists.98 

After  1891  the  Bulgarian  Social  Democrats  included  some  peasant 
demands  in  their  agenda  but  never  developed  a specific  agrarian  pro- 
gram. This  resistance  was  motivated  by  theoretically  based  objections 
and  a mistrust  of  the  peasants:  they  were  seen  as  a conservative  stratum 
doomed  to  disappear  or,  at  best,  to  become  proletarians.  Nevertheless,  as 
Dimitar  Blagoev  himself  observed,  the  growth  of  the  party  “did  not  spring 
from  the  big  workers’  centers,  but  mainly  from  the  small  artisan  cities,  and 
predominantly  from  the  growth  of  purely  peasant  local  party  organiza- 
tions [. . The  socialists  had  greater  influence  in  villages  than  in  cities 
(also  observed  in  Serbia)  not  because  of  the  peasants’  support  for  Marxist 
ideology  but  because  of  the  peasants’  hope  that  the  minimum  socialist 
program  (that  is,  the  common  democratic  demands)  created  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  their  lives  easier  within  the  existing  social  order.100 

Despite  the  lack  of  a special  agrarian  platform,  some  socialists  argued 
that  the  peasants  had  a role  to  play  in  the  socialist  project.  Nikola  Gabrovski 
believed  that  socialism  would  evolve  not  only  from  the  working  class,  as 


97  See  Klara  Pinkas,  Reformistkata  sotsialdemokratsiya  v Baigariya:  Ideologiya,  politika, 
organizatsiya,  <903-1317  (Sofia:  Partizdat,  1981). 

98  See  Yordan  Yotov,  Tsentrizmat  v balgarskoto  sotsialistichesko  dvizhenie,  1905-1929 
(Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BKP,  1969). 

99  Blagoev,  Prinos  kam  istoriyata  na  sotsiaiisma  v Baigariya,  352-353. 

100  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward  Modernity,  210-211. 
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Marx  and  Engels  had  argued,  but  from  all  “impoverished”  and  disgruntled 
people.  He  thought  the  socialist  party  should  put  pressure  on  the  state 
institutions  to  carry  out  reforms,  introduce  modern  agricultural  tech- 
niques and  create  co-operatives  benefiting  the  peasants.  Later  Gabrovski 
castigated  the  “old  parties”  for  failing  to  develop  an  effective  agrarian 
program  and  especially  for  the  disproportionate  taxation  imposed  on 
the  peasantry.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  socialists  “can  achieve  what 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  old  parties.”  His  views  on  the  agrarian  prob- 
lem combined  some  aspects  of  populism  with  the  evolutionist  scheme  of 
social  democracy.  They  provoked  a discussion  about  the  party’s  stance 
towards  the  non-proletarian  strata.  Gabrovski,  who  participated  in  several 
congresses  of  the  Second  International,  was,  along  with  the  Romanian 
Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  a champion  of  an  agrarian  program  for  the  social- 
ist movement.  Furthermore,  in  Parliament  he  came  up  with  a practical 
agenda  to  ease  the  hardships  of  the  peasantry.101 

The  peasant  movement  and  the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  Agrarian 
National  Union  ( Balgarski  zemedelski  naroden  sayuz)  at  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century  provoked  a crisis  in  the  socialist  party  coinciding  with 
the  emergence  of  Sakazov’s  theory  of  “common  cause.”  The  ideological 
and  other  connections  between  the  early  Agrarians  and  the  Socialists102 
did  not  change  the  latter’s  disdain  for  the  peasants.  The  resolution  on  the 
party’s  relationship  with  the  peasant  movement,  adopted  at  the  party  con- 
gress of  1900,  emphasized  the  unclear  and  non-revolutionary  character  of 
the  incipient  peasant  movement,  advising  party  members  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  dealing  with  it.  Nevertheless,  the  opinions  expressed  at  the 
congress  varied.103 

After  the  split  of  1903,  the  Narrow  Socialists  retained  their  distrust  of 
the  peasantry  as  a whole,  though  they  tried  to  integrate  the  agricultural 
workers.  A new  provision  for  “equating  agricultural  workers  and  servants 
with  the  industrial  workers”  was  added  to  the  party  program  adopted  at 
the  congress  of  1904,  which  generally  preserved  the  program  of  1894.104 


101  Ibid.,  211-215;  Yanchev,  Apologiya  na  balgarskata  sotsialdemokratsia,  147, 158-160. 

102  Both  movements  were  initially  indebted  to  populism;  both  recruited  their  intellec- 
tuals mainly  from  the  group  of  the  teachers;  some  Agrarians  had  a socialist  “biography,” 
such  as  Tsanko  Tserkovski  (1869-1926),  who  was  expelled  from  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  1901  for  having  dual  membership. 

103  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward  Modernity,  221-223;  Istoriya  na  Balgarskata  komu- 
nisticheska  partiya,  74;  Blagoev,  Prinos  kam  istoriyata  na  sotsializma  v Balgariya,  368-370. 

104  BKP  v rezolyutsii  i resheniya  na  kongresite,  konferentsiite  i plenumite  na  TsK 
(Sofiadzdatelstvo  na  BKP,  1957),  63-67. 
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The  parliamentary  activities  of  the  two  socialist  parties  after  the  split 
reflected  the  tactical  differences  between  them.  While  the  Narrow  Social- 
ists pursued  a “revolutionary”  strategy  and  refused  any  cooperation  with 
bourgeois  and  petty-bourgeois  parties,  the  Broad  Socialists  pursued  a 
strategy  of  electoral  coalitions  raising  both  general  democratic  and  work- 
ers’ demands.  Despite  the  increase  in  votes  cast  for  both  parties,  between 
1903  and  1911  they  won  no  seats  in  Parliament.  In  early  1907  the  Broad 
Socialists  became  part  of  a wide  patriotic  bloc  directed  against  the  policy 
of  the  monarch  and  the  government,  but  in  May  of  the  same  year  they 
withdrew  from  it.  In  the  elections  for  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of 
1911,  the  Broad  Socialist  party  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Bulgarian 
Agrarian  National  Union  at  the  local  level  and  won  five  mandates  (for 
the  first  time  since  1903).  After  partial  elections  in  Sofia  in  igi2,  Sakazov 
was  elected  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  two  parties  increased  after  the  Balkan  Wars,  capitalizing 
on  the  growing  discontent  with  the  government’s  policy.  The  Broads  won 
nineteen  seats,  and  the  Narrows  eighteen  seats,  in  the  1913  elections;  in 
the  1914  elections  the  numbers  were  ten  and  eleven,  respectively.105 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  Bulgarian  socialists  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  central  government.  Sakazov  refused  Tsar  Ferdinand’s  invi- 
tation to  participate  in  a coalition  government  after  Bulgaria’s  defeat  in 
the  Second  Balkan  War  in  1913.  Yet,  along  with  two  other  members  of 
his  party,  he  became  minister  in  the  coalition  cabinets  that  governed  the 
country  immediately  after  the  end  of  World  War  I,  in  1918-1919. 

Socialist  activity  in  Bulgaria  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  field  of  propa- 
ganda and  the  education  of  workers.  Compared  to  other  Balkan  socialists, 
the  Bulgarians  were  far  more  active  in  translating  and  publishing  foreign 
and  domestic  socialist  literature.  Between  1880  and  1914, 1,151  such  books 
and  pamphlets  were  published  in  Bulgaria,  compared  to  675  in  Serbia  and 
198  in  Romania.106 

The  existence  of  two  socialist  parties  with  identical  names  and  almost 
identical  programs  was  unprecedented  in  the  Second  International.  In 
compliance  with  the  resolution  of  its  Amsterdam  Congress  of  1904,  the 


105  The  increased  influence  of  the  socialists  of  both  parties  before,  during  and  after  the 
wars  was  also  reflected  in  their  improved  performance  in  the  local  elections  and  the  win- 
ning of  town  councils  (“communes”),  especially  by  the  Narrows  (in  Samokov  in  1910,  and 
in  Sliven  in  1912).  See  Damianova,  “Bulgaria,”  414-416. 

106  The  foreign  authors  translated  and  published  in  Bulgarian  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  were  Kautsky  (with  40  titles),  Plekhanov  (36),  Marx  (32),  Engels  (21), 
Lafargue  (20),  Jaures  (10),  Parvus  (6)  and  Guesde  (5).  See  Damianova,  “Bulgaria,”  417-418. 
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International  Socialist  Bureau  made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties  in  rgog-rgro.  The  attempts  failed  mainly  because  of  the  intransi- 
gence of  the  Narrow  Socialists.  Krastyo  Rakovski’s  “unifying  mission”  of 
ign  had  the  same  fate. 

As  in  Serbia  and  Romania,  the  two  socialist  parties  had  only  limited 
influence  in  Bulgarian  society,  and  the  majority  of  the  wage-earning  popu- 
lation remained  outside  the  organized  socialist  movement.  In  igio  the  two 
parties  had  a total  of  5,016  members,  which  was  only  a small  fraction  of 
the  workers.  More  than  half  of  the  party’s  members  were  young,  unmar- 
ried and  aged  between  twenty  and  thirty.  While  the  Narrow  Socialists  pur- 
sued the  idea  of  a genuine  working-class  party  (68  percent  of  its  members 
in  igio  were  workers),  the  Broad  Socialist  party  grew  mainly  from  the  sup- 
port of  artisans,  employees  and  the  liberal  professions  (workers  were  only 
35  percent  of  its  membership  in  igio).  The  number  of  agricultural  workers 
in  both  parties  was  limited.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  predominantly 
peasant  mentality  of  the  agricultural  workers,  the  presence  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian Agrarian  National  Union  as  a more  appealing  alternative  after  i8gg 
and  the  lack  of  interest  in  socialism  among  the  agricultural  workers.107 

* * * 

The  social  democratic  parties  in  the  agrarian  Balkans  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  century  remained  weak  and  marginal  political 
formations.  Ideological  dogmatism  dominated  the  parties  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian Narrows  and  the  Serbian  social  democrats.  In  contrast  to  the  political 
self-isolation  of  the  orthodox  Marxists,  the  early  Romanian  socialists  and 
the  Bulgarian  reformists,  the  Broads  collaborated  occasionally  with  other 
political  parties. 

Internal  contradictions  and  organizational  squabbles  further  weakened 
the  socialist  movements.  The  internal  divisions  into  “leftists”  and  “right- 
ists,” revolutionaries  and  reformists  accompanied  the  development  of  all 
social  democratic  parties,  often  leading  to  resignations,  exclusions  and 
splits.  These  tendencies  were  relatively  weak  in  Serbia,  quite  specific  in 
Romania  and  most  dramatic  in  Bulgaria. 

Due  to  the  strong  influence  of  the  Radical  Party,  which  had  monopo- 
lized the  legacy  of  early  socialism  in  Serbia,  and  to  the  authoritarian  royal 
regime,  the  Serbian  Social  Democratic  Party  was  the  last  to  appear  on  the 
political  stage  (in  igo3).  This  probably  explains  why  it  generally  managed 


107  Damianova,  “Bulgaria,”  407-409. 
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to  maintain  its  unity  despite  its  orthodox  Marxist  stance.  After  a brief 
confrontation,  the  socialist  intellectuals  with  reformist  leanings  left  and 
joined  the  Independent  Radical  Party,  which  in  ideological  terms  was 
closest  to  the  social  democrats.  Following  this  secession,  the  radical  left 
wing  in  the  party  remained  undisturbed  by  further  dissent. 

The  Romanian  Social  Democrats  themselves  effectively  dissolved  their 
party  (in  1899)  after  six  years  of  existence;  almost  the  entire  party  lead- 
ership joined  the  National  Liberal  Party.  The  reasons  for  this  decision 
were  the  disappointing  response  from  the  urban  proletariat,  the  failure  to 
attract  the  peasants,  and  the  inability  to  compete  with  the  new  agrarian- 
populist  ideas  ( poporanism ).  A slow  restoration  process  followed,  which 
ended  in  1910.  If  the  early  reformist  trend  led  to  the  disbanding  of  the 
first  party,  the  reformist  debates  in  Marxism  had  almost  no  impact  on  the 
Romanian  Social  Democrats,  as  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  debates 
between  Marxists  and  agrarian  populists  around  the  lingering  and  very 
painful  agrarian  question. 

The  identitarian  controversy  gave  rise  to  a deep  organizational  split  in 
the  party  of  the  Bulgarian  social  democrats.  The  controversy  reflected  the 
different  views  regarding  the  place  and  mission  of  social  democracy  in  pre- 
dominantly agrarian  Bulgaria.  On  the  one  hand,  the  controversy  was  con- 
nected with  and  echoed  the  ongoing  debate  in  the  international  socialist 
movement  caused  by  revisionism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  prompted  by 
the  political  situation  in  the  country  (including  an  anti-democratic  gov- 
ernment, violations  of  the  constitution  and  peasant  riots).  Some  of  the 
grounds  for  the  confrontation  between  the  Narrow  and  the  Broad  Social- 
ists disappeared  with  the  fall  of  the  cabinet,  which  had  suppressed  the 
peasant  unrest,  and  as  the  Broad  Socialists  gradually  abandoned  the  idea 
of  “common  cause.”  Yet  the  two  currents  did  not  merge,  mainly  because  of 
a lack  of  political  will  for  an  agreement,  especially  from  the  Narrow  Social- 
ists and  their  leader,  Blagoev.  The  appearance  of  an  organized  agrarian 
movement  reduced  the  prospects  for  sowing  socialist  ideas  among  agri- 
cultural workers.  The  visibility  and  attraction  of  the  two  parties  increased 
after  the  two  Balkan  wars  and  during  World  War  I,  due  to  their  antiwar 
and  anti-imperialist  stand.108 

The  few  representatives  whom  the  social  democratic  parties  man- 
aged to  send  to  Parliament  behaved  in  a strongly  oppositional  manner 


108  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward  Modernity,  283-285. 
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by  promoting  socialist  ideas  yet  focusing  on  their  “minimum  programs.” 
The  Serbian  deputies  were  concerned  primarily  with  the  actual  position 
of  the  small  working  class  and  its  improvement;  the  Romanian  and  Bul- 
garian deputies  concentrated  on  general  democratic  demands  such  as  the 
solution  of  the  agrarian  question  and  the  democratization  of  the  electoral 
system  in  Romania  and  respect  for  the  constitutional  norms  in  Bulgaria.109 

Given  the  agrarian  environment  in  which  the  Balkan  socialists  pro- 
moted their  ideas,  their  social  impact  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  large  socialist  parties  in  the  industrialized  countries.  On  a regional 
scale  the  impact  of  socialism  in  Bulgaria  seems  stronger  and  more  stable 
than  in  Serbia  and  Romania.  Zhivka  Damyanova  believes  the  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  “more  realistic  priorities”  of  the  socialists  in  Bulgaria  and 
in  Blagoev’s  understanding  that  the  social  transformations  in  the  coun- 
try would  be  a consequence  of  the  revolution  in  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries  in  Europe.110 

In  organizational  terms  the  division  between  revolutionaries  and 
reformists  was  also  clearest  in  Bulgaria.  The  data  shows  that  each  of  the 
two  socialist  parties  in  the  country  had  a share  of  influence  among  the 
working  class  and  in  society.  With  this  in  mind,  an  alternative  explana- 
tion for  the  stronger  influence  of  Bulgarian  socialism  is  also  possible.  At 
first  glance  it  may  appear  that  the  split  in  the  socialist  movement  entailed 
a loss  of  the  accumulated  “capital”  of  social  and  political  protests  and 
limited  the  opportunities  of  both  parties  to  exert  a bigger  social  impact.  In 
fact,  however,  the  split  created  opportunities  to  propagate  more  distinct 
political  programs  that  could  attract  a wider  range  of  supporters.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ensuing  rivalry  between  the  two  parties  stimulated  them 
to  intensify  their  public  activity. 

An  assessment  of  the  revolutionary  and  the  reformist  currents  suggests 
that  the  “broader”  understanding  of  socialism  practiced  by  the  reformists 
was  better  tailored  to  the  social  situation  in  the  Balkan  countries.  In  the 
longer  run,  however,  the  revolutionaries’  dogmatism  would  become  the 
basis  for  the  communist  alternative  born  after  World  War  I,  which  would 
dominate  in  the  three  countries  after  World  War  II.  The  fall  of  the  com- 
munist regimes  in  1989  and  the  failed  Marxist  vision  of  the  future  vindi- 
cated again  the  reformist  line  of  political  action. 


109  Parusheva,  Activite  et  tactique  parlementaires  des  social-democraties,  38-39. 

110  Damyanova,  “Bulgaria,”  419. 
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The  organizational  contacts  between  the  Balkan  socialists  were  shaped 
by  socialism’s  professed  international  nature  as  an  ideology  and  move- 
ment. The  socialist  periodicals  regularly  published  materials  on  the  course 
of  the  movement  in  other  countries  and  on  the  socialist  parties  abroad. 
At  times  their  newspapers,  journals  and  books  were  used,  or  writings  by 
prominent  socialists  from  neighboring  countries  were  translated.  One 
form  of  contact  between  the  Balkan  socialists  that  became  more  com- 
mon after  the  early  twentieth  century  was  the  occasional  exchange  of  rep- 
resentatives at  party  and  trade-union  congresses.  The  congresses  of  the 
Second  International  were  another  venue  for  encounters  and  cooperation 
among  the  Balkan  socialists.  Instances  of  regional  cooperation,  however, 
were  not  particularly  common  until  Balkan  socialist  conferences  were 
held  in  Belgrade  (in  1910)  and  Bucharest  (in  1915).  A prominent  figure  in 
the  relations  between  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Romanian  socialists  in  par- 
ticular was  Krastyo  (Christian)  Rakovski,  who  participated  consecutively 
in  both  socialist  movements  and  became  a leading  figure  of  Romanian 
social  democracy. 

After  the  split  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Bulgaria  in  1903,  the 
conflict  between  the  Narrow  and  the  Broad  Socialists  largely  determined 
the  relations  between  the  Balkan  socialists.  The  Romanian  and  the  Ser- 
bian socialists’  position  on  the  division  in  the  Bulgarian  socialist  move- 
ment changed  from  initial  support  of  the  Narrows  and  condemnation  of 
“opportunism”  to  embracing  the  call  for  unification  raised  by  Rakovski  or 
the  neutral  position  of  the  Serbian  socialists.  This  change  occurred  under 
the  influence  of  the  centrist  positions  of  the  Second  International  urging 
organizational  unification  of  the  socialist  movements  and  via  the  existing 
personal  connections  and  relationships.111 


111  Due  to  Georgi  Bakalov's  close  ties  with  the  Serbian  socialist  movement,  the  con- 
flict between  the  “anarcho-liberals”  and  the  Narrow  Socialists  accelerated  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  Serbian  socialists.  For  the  relations  between  the  Balkan  socialists, 
see  Vrazki  i vzaimootnosheniya  mezhdu  baigarskite  i srabskite  sotsialisti  do  1917  g.  (Sofia: 
Balgarski  komitet  za  balkansko  razbiratelstvo  i satudnichestvo,  1989);  Atanasova,  Doku- 
menti  i materiali  za  vrazkite,  473-487;  Petko  Boev,  “Dimitar  Blagoev  i satrudnichestvoto 
mezhdu  proletarskite  partii  na  Balkanite,”  in  Dimitar  Blagoev — belezhit  teoretik  i revolyut- 
sioner,  287-318;  Solidaritatea  mi§carii  muncitore§ti  §i  democratice  din  Romania  §i  mi§carea 
muncitoreasca  §i  democraticd  din  Bulgaria  (Bucharest:  Editura  politica,  1974);  Elena  Atana- 
sova, Vrazki  i vzaimootnosheniya  mezhdu  baigarskite  i srabskite  sotsialisti  (1899-1919)  (Sofia: 
BAN,  1968);  Vasile  Hristu,  “Dobrogeanu-Gherea  i balgarite,”  Istoricheski pregled,  1947-1948, 
no.  1,  81-90. 
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3.  Trade  Unions  and  Parties 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  most  European  socialists  had 
accepted  the  necessity  for  both  syndicalist  and  political  organizations  of 
the  proletariat.  Trade  unions  were  seen  as  necessary  in  order  to  organize 
the  workers  to  protect  their  rights,  to  resist  the  exploitation  of  labor  by 
strikes  and  to  block  the  capitalist  economic  system.  The  role  of  the  revolu- 
tionary parties  as  they  saw  it  was  to  ensure  the  unity  of  political  doctrine, 
exercise  pressure  on  the  bourgeois  parties  and  prepare  political  activists 
for  the  realization  of  the  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeois 
elites.  The  disputes  boiled  down  to  the  relationship  between  trade  unions 
and  parties.  Although  the  Second  International  in  1893  prioritized  politi- 
cal rather  than  trade-unionist  action  in  the  preparation  of  the  revolution, 
the  nature  of  this  relationship  differed  greatly  from  country  to  country. 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  example,  presented  three  differ- 
ent patterns  of  this  relationship,  which  can  provisionally  be  called  party 
predominance  in  Germany,  trade-union  predominance  in  Great  Britain 
and  “parity”  in  France. 

In  Germany  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  founded  in  1875,  established 
itself  as  a mass  party,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  union  move- 
ment in  the  country  emerged  in  1868  but  failed  to  emancipate  itself  from 
the  party,  which  was  created  later.  Since  the  1880s  the  “free  trade  unions” 
were  dominated  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party  despite  their  claims  of 
being  independent.  The  situation  in  Great  Britain  was  quite  different: 
the  syndicalism  developed  much  earlier  than  the  political  movement 
and  gained  more  influence.  It  started  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  got 
all  the  way  to  establishing  a national  confederation — the  Trade  Unions’ 
Congress  in  1868 — which  was  recognized  by  the  authorities  three  years 
later.  The  establishment  of  the  Fabour  Party  occurred  as  late  as  1900-1906 
and  was  partly  influenced  by  the  trade  unions.  The  first  trade  unions  in 
France  appeared  after  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  protest  in  1864,  and 
the  movement  grew  after  the  legalization  of  union  activities  in  1884. 
At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
turies, the  most  intense  debates  and  struggles  around  the  relationship 
between  syndicalism  and  political  socialism  erupted  precisely  in  France. 
While  the  dominant  “revolutionary  syndicalism,”  which  was  influenced  by 
anarchism,  opposed  alliances  with  the  political  movement,  the  Marxists 
sought  to  affiliate  the  trade  unions  to  the  party.  Eventually,  in  1906  the 
principle  of  independence  of  the  union  movement  was  confirmed  (by  the 
Charter  of  Amiens).  The  headquarters  of  the  union  movement,  founded 
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in  1895,  and  the  first  United  Socialist  Party  of  France  (the  French  Section 
of  the  Workers’  International),  created  in  1905,  forged  a relationship  of 
equals,  without  one  or  the  other  dominating.112 

Toward  a “Party"  Modet  in  Serbia 

The  first  (mostly)  spontaneous  strikes  and  demonstrations  in  the  major 
Serbian  towns,  which  raised  economic  demands,  took  place  in  the  1870s 
and  1880s.  The  labor  movement  progressed  in  the  1890s,  but  the  first 
labor  organizations  united  mainly  handicraft  workers.  In  1892  a Crafts- 
men Workers’  Union  was  created,  attracting  the  socialists  of  the  time.  The 
prevailing  type  of  organization  until  the  early  twentieth  century  was  local 
societies  for  the  mutual  assistance  and  education  of  their  members,  as 
well  as  a number  of  trade  unions  concentrated  mainly  in  Belgrade. 

The  merging  of  the  labor  organizations  was  initiated  by  the  socialists  and 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  after  the  fall  of  King  Alexander  I Obrenovic’s  regime.  The  first 
congress  of  the  Serbian  workers’  organizations  in  May  1903  established 
a loose  federation,  named  the  General  Workers’  Union  ( GLavni  radnicki 
savez).  Initially,  it  brought  together  all  workers’  organizations — such  as 
trade  unions  and  societies  for  mutual  assistance  and  enlightenment — and 
had  both  economic  and  political  goals.  Between  1903  and  1905,  its  found- 
ers, the  socialists  Milorad  Popovic  (1875-1905)  and  Kostajovanovic  (1875- 
1930),  considered  their  primary  tasks  to  be  trade-union  organization  and 
consolidation,  supplemented  by  the  propagation  of  socialist  ideas  and 
the  raising  of  class  consciousness.  They  thought  that  the  subdivision  of 
the  movement  into  economic  and  political  branches  was  premature.  In 
1904-1905  younger  socialists  such  as  Radovan  Dragovic  (1878-1905),  Dimi- 
trije  Tucovic  (1881-1914)  and  others  asserted  that  the  labor  movement  in 
Serbia  was  already  capable  of  adopting  the  German  organizational  model. 
This  current  prevailed.  In  1905  the  General  Workers’  Union  was  declared 
the  representative  of  the  trade-union  movement,  aiming  to  lead  the  class 
struggle  and  to  defend  the  class  interests  of  workers  in  Serbia. 

Following  the  proposal  by  Dimitrije  Tucovic,  who  headed  the  socialist 
party  after  1908,  the  party  congress  of  1910  approved  the  creation  of  a uni- 
fied center  to  lead  the  class  struggle  in  its  union  through  parliamentary 
and  other  forms.  The  decision  was  also  approved  by  the  General  Workers’ 


112  Nay,  Istoria  ideitor  poiitice,  526-528;  Elley,  Forging  Democracy,  69-79. 
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Union.  A head  office,  connecting  the  socialist  party  with  the  trade  unions, 
and  the  Workers  Chamber  ( Radnicka  komora),  defending  the  interests  of 
workers  in  their  disputes  with  employers,  were  established  as  a result. 

The  two  branches  of  the  movement — the  economic  and  the  political — 
developed  under  the  umbrella  of  the  socialist  party,  which,  despite  some 
declarations  of  parallel  development,  in  practice  began  to  dominate  the 
trade  unions.  The  orthodox  socialists  led  both  the  party  and  the  General 
Workers’  Union.  Nevertheless,  the  Serbian  workers  looked  to  the  trade 
unions  and  economic  protests  to  improve  their  situation  rather  than  to 
the  party  and  its  political  goals. 

Between  1907  and  1912,  a total  of  275  strikes  were  held  in  Serbia,  prompt- 
ing legislative  changes  in  favor  of  the  workers.  In  1910  the  Serbian  Par- 
liament passed  a law  that  limited  the  workday  to  ten  hours,  established 
workers’  labor  standards  and  recognized  the  right  to  protest.113 

Toward  a “Parity”  Model  in  Romania 

The  early  professional  workers’  organizations  in  Romania,  dating  from 
the  1850s,  were  associations  for  mutual  aid  that  included  both  workers 
and  employers.  The  new  workers’  associations  in  the  1870s  continued  this 
activity,  but  they  also  attempted  to  improve  working  conditions.  The  first 
organization  created  solely  by  workers  and  excluding  employers  was  the 
De§teptarea  (“Awakening”),  which  appeared  after  the  1879  withdrawal  of 
a number  of  typographical  workers  from  the  General  Association  of  All 
Workers  ofRomania  (Asociafia  Generala  a tuturor  Lucratorilor  in  Romania), 
founded  in  1872. 

Starting  in  the  late  1880s,  the  workers’  organizations  and  the  socialist 
circles  drew  closer.  A number  of  trade  unions  formally  affiliated  with  the 
workers’  clubs  and  the  socialists  intensified  their  propaganda  for  mili- 
tant unions  based  on  the  principle  of  class  struggle.  The  working-class 
movement  progressed  after  the  creation  of  the  socialist  party  in  1893, 
and  despite  its  dissolution  in  1899  and  the  economic  crisis  of  1899-1903. 
By  1906  the  number  of  trade  unions  in  Romania  had  reached  345.  The 
efforts  towards  greater  coordination  in  the  movement  culminated  in  the 
founding  of  the  General  Commission  of  Trade  Unions  ( Comisia  Generala  a 
Sindicatelor)  the  same  year.  Along  with  the  activities  of  the  working-class 
movement,  this  organization  strengthened  the  links  between  the  socialists 


113  Bogdanovic,  Serbia,  426-425;  Mira  Bogdanovic,  Srpski  radnicki  pokret,  1903-1914: 
nalicje  legende  (Zagreb:  Globus,  1989). 
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and  the  workers.  The  Commission’s  five-member  board  included  socialist 
leaders  Alexandru  Constantinescu  and  loan  C.  Frimu. 

The  debates  between  socialist  and  trade-union  leaders  in  Romania 
concerned  the  place  of  “the  intellectual”  in  the  working-class  movement 
and  the  institutional  relationship  between  the  two  movements.  The  naro- 
dnik view  that  “the  intellectual,”  a term  often  used  as  a synonym  for  a 
socialist,  had  a moral  responsibility  to  help  the  working  masses  improve 
their  material  and  moral  life  was  widespread  in  the  1870s  and  1880s.  This 
view  gave  way  to  the  notion  that  the  intellectual’s  function  was  to  get  the 
working-class  movement  underway  and  then  withdraw  from  the  move- 
ment. Gherea,  however,  thought  the  intellectuals  should  have  a permanent 
and  critical  place  in  the  organization  and  leadership  of  the  working-class 
movement.  In  1892  he  argued  that,  in  an  underdeveloped  country  and  in 
the  absence  of  a bourgeoisie,  the  intellectuals  had  a special  responsibility 
to  open  people’s  minds  to  the  infinite  possibilities  of  development.114 

After  the  party  crisis  of  i8gg,  the  new  socialist  leaders  changed  their 
stance  on  the  place  of  intellectuals  in  the  working-class  movement.  In  1906 
Christian  Rakovski  observed  that  Romanian  socialism’s  great  weakness 
before  1899  had  been  the  gap  between  the  workers  and  the  intellectuals, 
who  dominated  the  movement.  He  promised  that  now  the  intellectuals 
had  not  come  to  impose  their  “particular  psychology”  upon  the  working- 
class  movement,  but  rather  to  lend  it  a hand  as  simple  foot-soldiers.115 

As  for  the  institutional  relationships  between  socialists  and  trade  union- 
ists, the  concept  of  an  independent  trade-union  movement  prevailed  in 
Romania  from  the  early  twentieth  century  until  after  World  War  I.  The 
socialist  conference  of  1907  decided  that  the  activities  of  the  trade  unions 
should  be  separated  from  those  of  the  socialist  circles  in  order  to  avoid  the 
harmful  “confusion”  of  the  past.  Rakovski  later  explained  that  the  trade 
unions  had  to  be  “open-minded”  toward  the  workers’  diverse  social  and 
political  ideas  and  that  they  had  to  have  the  characteristics  of  a working- 
class  organization.116  The  1910  congress  of  trade  unions  adopted  a resolu- 
tion stating  that  the  unions  were  concerned  with  the  economic  struggle  of 
the  workers  and  the  socialists  with  the  political  struggle;  it  concluded  that 


114  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  Opere  complete,  vol.  2,  434-435,  440-446  (“Rolul  paturii  culte 
in  transformarile  sociale”). 

115  Documente  din  istoria  mi§cdrii  muncitore§ti  din  Romania,  7900-7909  (Bucharest:  Edit- 
ura  politica,  1975),  407. 

116  Cristian  Racovski,  Scrieri  social-politice  (1900-1916)  (Bucharest:  Editura  Politica,  1977), 
132-134  (“Programul  §i  statutele  mi§carii  socialiste”). 
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the  best  interests  of  the  working  class  required  their  cooperation.117  In  his 
1913  articles,  Rakovski  assigned  to  the  trade  unions  the  task  of  improv- 
ing the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  proletariat,  while  the  main 
function  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  the  organization  of  the  social 
revolution. 

The  number  of  trade-union  members  reached  8,500  in  1909  but  fell  to 
4,000  the  following  year  due  to  a law  forbidding  unions  in  state-run  enter- 
prises such  as  the  railroads.  Successful  strikes,  social  legislation  in  favor  of 
workers,  and  the  campaigns  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the  trade 
unions  caused  union  membership  to  grow,  peaking  at  9,700  in  rgi2. 

The  trade-union  campaigns  helped  get  several  major  labor  laws  passed 
by  Parliament.  The  laws  regulated  the  conditions  of  women  and  child 
labor  (1906),  regulated  safety  in  the  manufacturing  and  the  processing 
industry,  guaranteed  Sunday  rest  and  other  holidays  during  the  year  (1910) 
and  provided  social  insurance  for  workers — in  case  of  illness,  accident, 
old  age  and  disability  pensions  (1912).118 

Divided  Parties — Divided  Trade  Unions  in  Bulgaria 

The  economic  organization  of  the  workers  in  Bulgaria  followed  their 
political  organization.  The  first  trade  unions  were  created  after  r8gg  and 
brought  together  printers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  shoemakers 
and  tram  workers.  The  formation  and  development  of  the  trade  unions 
took  place  with  the  direct  participation  and  influence  of  the  socialists. 
The  schism  in  the  Bulgarian  socialist  movement  was  also  reflected  in  the 
trade-union  movement.  The  revolutionary  and  reformist  approaches  to 
the  trade  unions  further  divided  the  Narrow  and  the  Broad  Socialists. 

In  1904  the  congresses  of  the  two  socialist  parties  created  two  national 
trade  unions — the  General  Worker  Trade  Union  Federation/GWTUF 
( Obsht  rabotnicheski  sindikalen  sayuz)  under  the  leadership  of  the  Nar- 
row Socialists,  and  the  Free  Trade  Union  Federation/FTUF  ( Svoboden 
sindikalen  sayuz)  under  the  leadership  of  the  Broad  Socialists.  According 
to  the  Narrows’  concept,  the  socialist  party  and  the  trade  unions  were  “two 
organizations  differing  in  form  and  essence  but  similar  in  respect  to  their 
final  goal,”  and  it  was  the  party’s  duty  to  provide  ideological  leadership. 


117  Documente  din  istoria  mi§carii  muncitore§ti  din  Romania,  1310-1905  (Bucharest: 
Editura  politica,  1968),  100-101. 

118  See  Hitchins,  Romania,  384-388;  Floarea  Dragne  and  Ion  Iaco§,  Mi§carea  sindicala 
din  Romania  (Bucharest:  Editura  Politica,  1981). 
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Their  trade  union  was  built  as  a centralized  organization,  subordinated 
in  practice  to  the  party.  The  leaders  of  the  Narrow  Socialists  categorically 
rejected  the  idea  of  trade-union  neutrality  and  “reconciliation  courts” 
for  employers  and  workers  recommended  by  their  opponents,  the  Broad 
Socialists.  The  Narrows  characterized  these  ideas  as  “petty  bourgeois  pol- 
icy” aimed  against  the  “unity  of  the  common  proletarian  struggle.”  Their 
interpretation  of  the  international  experience  was  along  the  same  lines, 
and  they  argued  that  the  neutrality  of  the  British  trade  unions  was  “of  use 
to  the  bourgeois  parties  only.”119 

The  Broad  Socialists  had  been  advocating  trade-union  neutrality  for  a 
while,  but  after  1907  they  found  this  reasoning  no  longer  relevant.  At  that 
time  both  Bulgarian  socialist  parties  voted  for  the  resolution  of  the  Second 
International’s  congress  in  Stuttgart  calling  for  “close  relations”  between 
the  socialist  parties  and  the  unions.  In  practice,  the  Broad  party  controlled 
the  Free  Trade  Union  Federation.  But  because  they  had  less  interest  in 
organizational  matters,  they  did  not  control  their  union  as  much  as  the 
Narrow  Socialists  controlled  theirs.120 

Under  the  influence  of  the  socialist  congress  in  Stuttgart,  the  FTUF 
leadership  proposed  the  unification  of  all  trade  unions  in  the  country.  The 
Narrow  Socialists  rejected  the  proposition,  but  in  1908  an  association  of 
the  trade  unions  of  the  Broad  Socialists  and  the  Social  Democratic  Union 
“Proletarian”  was  actually  achieved  by  the  establishment  of  the  United 
General  Trade  Union  Federation/UGTUF  ( Obedinen  obsht  rabotnicheski 
sayuz). 

Immediately  after  its  creation,  the  united  trade  union  of  the  Broad 
Socialists  was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  International  Secretariat  of 
Trade  Unions,  based  in  Berlin.  This  act  precluded  the  admission  of  the 
trade  union  of  the  Narrow  Socialists,  as  each  country  could  be  represented 
by  only  one  union.  The  International  Secretariat  of  Trade  Unions  exerted 
pressure  to  reunify  the  trade  unions  in  Bulgaria.  The  international  trade- 
union  conference  in  Budapest  in  1911  addressed  the  issue  and  heard  the 
representatives  of  both  unions,  ft  decided  to  exclude  the  Broad  Social- 
ists’ trade  union.  At  the  same  time,  it  demanded  the  two  trade-union 
head  offices  in  Bulgaria  be  unified  as  a condition  for  membership  in  the 


119  Blagoev,  Izbrani  istoricheski  sachineniya,  vol.  1,  552-554;  Dimitar  Blagoev,  Partiyata 
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International  Secretariat.  Much  like  the  “outside”  pressure  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  two  parties,  this  act  had  no  effect  due  to  the  Narrows’  categori- 
cal refusal. 

Membership  in  both  unions  increased  slowly.  In  1904  the  GWTUF  had 
1,500  members  and  the  FTUF  1,188;  in  1914  there  were  6,563  GWTUF  mem- 
bers and  3468  UGTUF  members.  While  the  Narrows’  trade  union  had  a 
higher  percentage  of  industrial  workers,  artisan  workers  and  employees 
predominated  in  the  Broads’  trade  union.  A separate  federation  of  state 
employees’  organizations  was  founded  in  1909. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century  the  number  of  strikes  in  Bulgaria 
increased.  In  1907-1908  a total  of  7,914  participants  took  part  in  seventy- 
five  strikes  organized  by  the  GWTUF,  and  a total  of  4,082  participants 
participated  in  twenty-two  strikes  organized  by  the  FTUF.121  However, 
the  movement’s  “victories”  were  only  partial  and  temporary.  The  strikers’ 
demands  were  mainly  economic:  wage  increases,  a shorter  working  day, 
better  conditions  at  work.  Some  political  demands  for  social  security  and 
labor  legislation  facilitated  the  adoption  of  the  first  labor  laws. 

A law  for  the  protection  of  female  and  child  labor  in  industrial  enter- 
prises was  adopted  in  1905.122  This  law  became  the  basis  for  the  govern- 
ment’s policy  towards  the  workers.  In  1907  the  Labor  Inspectorate  Act  was 
passed;  in  1911  a Department  of  Labor  was  created  as  part  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Industry,  Trade  and  Labor.  Another  act  was  passed  that  restricted 
working  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  However,  all  these  laws  remained  quite 
ineffective  because  of  lack  of  will  in  implementation.  Furthermore,  some 
ruling  circles  in  Bulgaria  felt  there  was  no  genuine  working  class  in  Bul- 
garia and  therefore  no  need  for  social  security.123 

* * * 

Relations  between  the  socialist  parties  and  the  trade  unions  in  the  Balkan 
countries  did  not  exactly  duplicate  the  models  in  the  industrial  European 
countries  but  did  resemble  them.  In  Serbia  these  relations  were  close  to 
the  German  case,  in  which  the  party  prevailed  over  the  trade  unions.  The 
relatively  late  emergence  of  the  Serbian  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the 
influence  of  Marxist  socialism  through  German-speaking  channels  explain 


121  Pinkas,  Reformistkata  sotsialdemokratsiya  v Balgariya,  141. 

122  Ivan  Elenkov,  “Rabotnicheskiyat  vapros  i pravitelstvenata  rabotnicheska  politika  v 
Balgariya  ot  nachaioto  na  veka,”  Minaio,  1995,  no.  4,  35-40. 

123  See  Damianova,  “Bulgaria,”  401-402, 409-414;  Mito  Isusov,  Revolyutsionnoto profsayuzno 
dvizhenie  v Balgariya,  7903-7972  (Sofia:  Profizdat,  1962). 
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the  borrowings  from  what  was  then  the  most  influential  party  in  the  inter- 
national socialist  movement.  The  roughly  equal  status  of  party  and  union 
in  Romania  are  reminiscent  of  the  French  example,  which  had  a long  tra- 
dition among  the  Romanian  elites.  This  can  also  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  party  recovered  only  after  the  creation  of  the  united  trade  union 
and  by  the  new  party  leaders’  decision  to  prioritize  the  workers’  presence 
in  the  party.  Finally,  the  split  in  the  Bulgarian  Social  Democratic  Party 
inevitably  led  to  the  formation  of  two  trade  unions  associated  with  the 
Narrow  and  the  Broad  Socialists  that  competed  for  membership,  activi- 
ties and  international  representation.  The  relations  between  the  Narrows 
and  their  trade  union  followed  the  hierarchy  of  the  German  model,  which 
was  also  favored  in  Serbia.  The  Broad  Socialists,  under  the  influence  of  the 
international  socialist  movement,  tended  to  move  from  “union  neutrality” 
towards  limiting  the  autonomy  of  the  trade  unions  to  give  the  party  a 
leading  role.  The  division  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  Bulgaria  con- 
tinued despite  external  pressure  for  unification. 

Given  the  absence  of  a large  working  class  in  the  Balkan  countries, 
strong  and  autonomous  trade  unions,  as  in  Great  Britain,  could  not  be 
established.  The  trade  union  movement  in  the  Balkans  could  not  boast  of 
significant  achievements  by  World  War  I,  and  its  development  was  also 
rather  slow.  Its  major  contribution  was  that  it  helped  get  labor  legislation 
introduced  in  the  three  states  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  shortly  after 
the  united  trade-union  organizations  were  created.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  government  policy  on  workers’  issues  developed  in  direct  connection 
with  the  policy  of  protecting  the  national  industries,  as  workers  were  the 
social  element  of  the  protected  industries.124 

4.  Internationalists  and  Patriots 

Although  proletarian  internationalism  was  seen  as  an  important  theo- 
retical postulate  of  Marxism  and  was  adopted  as  such  by  the  socialist 
movement,  by  World  War  1 the  European  socialists  had  not  made  much 
progress  towards  its  realization.  The  split  between  internationalism  and 
patriotism  (nationalism)  in  socialist  circles  prevented  the  desired  inter- 
national unity. 

Marx  and  Engels  had  coined  the  slogan  “Workers  of  the  world,  unite!” 
as  early  as  1848  in  The  Communist  Manifesto.  Their  argument  was  socio- 
historical  and  strategic.  To  wage  the  class  struggle,  it  was  necessary  to 


124  Elenkov,  “Rabotnicheskiyat  vapros,”  39-40. 
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go  beyond  national  borders  and  national  disputes,  as  they  concealed  the 
most  important  factor — class  conflict  in  society — and  might  delay  the 
revolution.  Furthermore,  the  creation  of  an  international  organization 
and  common  action  were  seen  as  prerequisites  for  increasing  the  capac- 
ity of  the  proletariat  in  its  struggle  against  bourgeois  governments,  How- 
ever,  this  theory  was  not  confirmed  in  practice.  The  First  International 
(1864-1876)  failed  to  achieve  organizational  unity,  whereas  the  Second 
International  (1889-1916)  did  not  go  beyond  efforts  to  coordinate  the 
socialists’  activities  in  the  European  countries  and  virtually  disintegrated 
during  World  War  I. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  proletarian  internationalism  was 
associated  with  the  struggle  against  great-power  imperialism  and  war. 
Anti-imperialism  was  understood  as  opposition  to  international  capital, 
and  pacifism  sought  to  prevent  wars  caused  by  nationalist  animosities, 
whose  “cannon  fodder”  was  primarily  the  working  class.  A strong  inter- 
national supporter  of  pacifism  was  the  French  socialist  Jean  Jaures,  who 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  European  socialists  to  block  the  national  econo- 
mies through  a general  strike  and  thus  prevent  the  war.  The  idea  was 
not  put  into  practice,  as  the  internationally  influential  German  social 
democrats  remained  bound  to  their  national  interests  and  did  not  accept 
pacifism  as  a priority.  Most  socialists  sided  with  Germany’s  August  Bebel 
and  France’s  Jules  Guesde,  who  rejected  the  idea  of  a general  strike  and 
argued  that  the  antiwar  struggle  had  to  be  waged  at  a national  level.  The 
assassination  of  Jean  Jaures  one  month  after  the  beginning  of  World  War 
I marked  the  end  of  the  Second  International  and  of  its  efforts  to  maintain 
the  peace  in  Europe.125 

For  National  Liberation  and  Balkan  Federation 

The  opposition  to  both  imperialism  and  nationalism  in  the  name  of  a 
Balkan  federation  was  the  hallmark  of  the  Balkan  socialists  from  the  end 
of  the  1860s  to  World  War  I.  At  that  time  part  of  Southeastern  Europe 
was  divided  between  the  Ottoman  and  the  Habsburg  (Austro-Hungar- 
ian) empires.  The  decline  of  the  former  posed  the  “Eastern  Question” 
and  incited  the  great  powers’  imperial  ambitions  and  the  young  Balkan 
nationalisms.  Russia  tried  to  benefit  from  the  weakening  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  order  to  secure  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean.  Conversely, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Great  Britain  sought  to  preserve  the  Empire  in  order 
to  deter  Russia  and  to  defend  their  interests,  that  is,  Habsburg  control 


125  Nay,  Istoria  ideilor  politice,  531-533. 
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over  the  Western  Balkans  and  Britain’s  colonial  control  over  the  route  to 
India.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  concluded  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1877-1878,  created  a new  geopolitical  situation  in  the  Balkans,  where 
a number  of  small  nation-states  under  the  influence  of  the  great  powers 
sought  territorial  expansion  and  often  claimed  the  same  area. 

The  Balkan  national  movements,  which  strove  for  independence  from 
Ottoman  domination  and  aspired  to  create  modern  nation-states  uniting 
all  co-nationals,  could  not  succeed  without  the  great  powers’  intervention. 
Upon  independence  the  new  states  also  sought  the  support  of  the  great 
powers  for  their  irredentist  objectives  and  created  opportunistic  alliances 
for  a war  against  the  Empire.  The  Balkan  League  won  a victory  over  Tur- 
key in  the  First  Balkan  War  in  igi2-igi3  but  broke  down  shortly  after  that, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  Second  Balkan  War  in  igi3. 

The  idea  of  a Balkan  federation  had  its  roots  in  the  national-liberal 
revolutionary  tradition  dating  back  to  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The 
national  revolutionaries  in  the  Ottoman  era  were  guided  by  the  idea  that 
true  liberation  from  domestic  oppression  and  foreign  dependence  was 
only  possible  through  a common  struggle  of  all  subjugated  Balkan  peoples 
and  the  creation  of  a Balkan  federation.  This  was  conceived  as  an  alter- 
native to  great-power  imperialism  and  small-state  vulnerability  later  on. 
Early  socialism  in  the  Balkans  picked  up  many  of  these  ideas,  thus  build- 
ing for  itself  a respectable  emancipatory  and  revolutionary  pedigree. 

Svetozar  Markovic  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  liberate 
the  Balkan  peoples  from  Ottoman  and  Austro-Hungarian  domination,  to 
ensure  their  self-rule  and  democracy,  and  to  form  a Balkan  federation. 
His  goals  clashed  with  the  official  Serbian  nationalist  project  for  the  uni- 
fication of  all  Serbs  ( Nacertanije ),  drawn  up  by  Ilija  Garasanin  in  r844, 
which  proposed  the  unification  of  all  Serbs  in  a Greater  Serbia.  After  r86g 
the  Serbian  liberals  themselves  stood  behind  this  project  at  the  cost  of 
abandoning  the  “social  question”  and  focusing  exclusively  on  Serbia’s  lib- 
eration and  unification,  fn  contrast  to  these  nationalist  visions,  Markovic 
considered  national  and  social  liberation  to  be  inseparable.  Furthermore, 
he  believed  that  national  liberation  without  political  freedom  would  only 
replace  one  kind  of  oppression  with  another.  Moreover,  he  did  not  see 
a solution  to  the  Serbian  question  in  the  establishment  of  a centralized 
Serbian  state  on  a national  (ethnic)  basis  and  warned  of  the  “dangers”  of 
the  implementation  of  one  such  scenario.  “The  people  would  come  out 
of  the  fight  for  Greater  Serbia  even  poorer  and  more  ruined  than  at  pres- 
ent,” said  Markovic,  “and  would  remain  surrounded  by  the  same  foes  that 
surround  them  at  present.”  He  also  said,  “If  the  future  Serbian  state  were 
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based  on  the  principle  of  nationality,  it  would  inevitably  turn  the  Ser- 
bian people  into  a people  of  conquerors  [and  the  Serbian  state]  into  a 
military  state.”126 

In  his  book  Serbia  in  the  East,  Markovic  strongly  opposed  the  model 
of  national  liberation  from  above,  which  for  him  was  just  a cover  for  the 
expansion  of  Serbia,  and  criticized  the  “Greater  Serbian  hegemony  of  the 
ruling  class.”127  Inspired  by  the  Serbian  Revolution  of  1804  and  the  Greek 
Revolution  of  1821,  he  advocated  liberation  from  below  by  means  of  a 
Balkan-wide  mass  peasant  revolution:  the  Serbian  people,  along  with  the 
other  Balkan  peoples,  had  to  liberate  themselves  and  form  a federation 
of  free  and  equal  states.  However,  Markovic’s  view  on  the  federation  was 
not  free  of  contradictions.  The  federation  was  to  rest  on  citizens  “as  free 
persons  and  equal  workers”  and  to  be  built  on  the  basis  of  an  association 
of  local  self-governing  communities,  yet  unification  of  the  Balkan  peoples 
could  be  achieved  through  an  alliance  of  states.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
guiding  principle  for  the  association  was  to  be  free  will  and  not  national- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  the  federation  was  to  pave  the  way  not  only  for  the 
social  revolution  but  also  for  the  resolution  of  the  national  question.128 

As  for  the  situation  of  the  Slavs  and  especially  the  Serbs  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  Markovic  criticized  the  idea  that  the  Empire  could  be  trans- 
formed into  a federation  of  nations.129  He  called  for  a revolutionary 
destruction  of  the  social  and  political  structure  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  as 
a precondition  for  a true  and  consistent  “federalism  of  nations.”  Although 
he  did  not  explicitly  advocate  the  Empire’s  territorial  dismemberment,  he 
believed  the  revolution  had  to  unite  the  oppressed  Slav  nations  in  Austria- 
Hungary  with  their  co-nationals  beyond  the  Empire’s  borders,  especially 
the  divided  Serb  nation.  Thus  Markovic  linked  the  social  and  political  revo- 
lution against  the  imperial  ruling  class  and  the  imperial  state  with  national 
liberation  and  unity,  and  finally  with  the  emergence  of  a federation  of 
nations.  Such  was  the  approach  of  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Serbian  Marxists 
also  vis-a-vis  the  Ottoman  Empire  prior  to  World  War  I.  By  contrast,  the 


126  Cited  in  Mishkova,  Prisposobyavane  na  svobodata,  164. 

127  Svetozar  Markovic,  “Serbia  in  the  East:  Conclusion  (1872),”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist 
Tradition  and  the  Balkan  Federation,  1871-1915,  a documentary  collection  edited,  selected 
and  introduced  by  Andreja  Zivkovic  and  Dragan  Plavsic,  vol.  8,  no.  3 (London:  Porcupine 
Press,  2003),  19-21. 

128  Discourses  of  Collective  Identity,  vol.  3/1,  402. 

129  Svetozar  Markovic,  “Slav  Austria  and  Serb  Unity  (1871),”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist  Tra- 
dition, 21-27. 
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Austro-Marxists  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  advocated  a reformist  program 
of  autonomy,  preserving  the  Empire’s  territorial  integrity. 

Like  Svetozar  Markovic,  the  Bulgarian  national  poet  and  revolutionary 
Hristo  Botev  (r84g-r876)  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Russian  populists, 
adding  a social  dimension  to  the  national  liberation  struggle  of  the  early 
r870s.  He  argued  that  the  liberation  included  freeing  the  peasants  from 
the  oppression  of  both  the  Ottomans  and  the  Bulgarian  chorbadhzii,  the 
wealthy  notables  in  the  villages  who  served  as  moneylenders  or  tax  col- 
lectors. As  a supporter  of  the  idea  of  a Balkan  federation,  Botev  warned  of 
the  dangers  that  expansionist  Balkan  nationalisms,  especially  those  of  the 
existing  nation-states  (Greece,  Romania  and  Serbia),  posed  to  the  equality 
of  the  peoples  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  to  their  freedom.130 

The  emancipatory  and  federalist  ideas  of  Markovic  and  Botev  conflicted 
with  the  views  of  Marx  and  Engels  regarding  the  national  question  in  the 
Balkans.131  The  founders  of  Marxism  considered  Russia  to  be  the  main 
reactionary  power  in  Europe  and  condemned  the  liberation  struggle  of 
the  southern  Slavs,  fearing  that  any  uprising  in  the  peninsula  would  ben- 
efit Russia’s  advance  towards  the  Mediterranean.  They  supported  Austria- 
Hungary’s  existence  as  a bulwark  against  Russia  and  took  the  side  of  the 
Ottomans  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-1878.  Only  after  Russia  was 
weakened  and  replaced  by  Austria-Hungary  as  the  “greatest  danger”  in  the 
Balkans  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  a Balkan 
federation  become  useful  as  a bulwark  against  Russia.  At  that  point  the 
idea  of  a federation  was  taken  up  by  the  new  generation  of  Balkan  social- 
ists.132 Later  it  was  endorsed  by  the  Second  International  at  its  congresses 
in  Copenhagen  (rgro)  and  Basel  (rgr2).  This  idea  united  the  Balkan  social- 
ists during  the  war  years,  at  precisely  the  time  when  it  stood  the  least 
chance  of  success. 


Paths  toward  Federation 

Seeking  to  justify  theoretically  the  need  for  socialism  in  backward  soci- 
eties, the  Balkan  socialists  tied  the  question  of  capitalist  development 
to  the  “national  question.”  The  relation  between  internationalism  and 


130  Hristo  Botev,  “On  Discord  among  the  Balkan  Peoples  (1875),”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist 
Tradition,  27-29. 

131  See  Iliya  Todev,  “Iztochniyat  vapros  vav  vazgledite  na  Marx  i Engels,”  in  Iliya  Todev, 
Kam  drugo  minalo  ili  prenebregvani  aspekti  na  Balgarskoto  natsionalno  vazrazhdane  (Sofia: 
Vigal,  1999),  134-148. 

132  The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  17-19. 
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patriotism  (nationalism)  in  the  Balkan  socialist  tradition  was  understood, 
as  a matter  of  general  principle,  in  favor  of  internationalism  as  a guiding 
principle  of  the  international  socialist  movement.  This  relationship  was 
not  always  clear-cut  and  stable  but  depended  on  the  specific  political  situ- 
ation, on  the  evolution  of  the  socialist  ideology,  the  policy  of  the  Second 
International,  and  sometimes  on  the  personal  leanings  of  socialist  ideolo- 
gists and  leaders.  The  adoption  of  Marxism  established  the  dominance 
of  internationalist  visions  and  instrumentalization  of  the  “national  ques- 
tion” for  the  class-guided  purposes  of  the  socialist  movements,  while  the 
reformist  ideas  often  went  hand-in-hand  with  a rehabilitation  of  national- 
ist visions. 

Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  a newly  naturalized  Romanian  citi- 
zen, had  views  on  the  nation  that  were  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of 
Romania’s  intelligentsia  and  political  class.  The  father  of  Romanian  social- 
ism characterized  the  “family-nation” — a concept  he  attributed  in  1886 
to  the  Romanian  liberal  revolutionaries  of  1848 — as  a “sentimental  ideo- 
logical utopian  fallacy”  that  “never  existed,  does  not  exist  and  will  never 
exist.”  In  Romania,  where  anti-Semitism  was  strong,133  Gherea’s  views 
were  sometimes  attributed  to  his  Jewish  origins.  Gherea  himself  was 
apparently  uncomfortable  with  his  ethnic  origin  and  occasionally  tried 
to  conceal  it.134 

Responding  to  opponents  of  socialism  who  charged  that  socialism  and 
patriotism  were  incompatible,  Gherea  claimed  that  only  socialist  “cosmo- 
politanism” (that  is,  internationalism)  was  truly  national,  as  its  “nature  is 
one  of  brotherhood,  solidarity  and  love,”  and  it  engendered  similar  atti- 
tudes towards  the  Romanian  nation  in  other  nations,  unlike  bourgeois 
“cosmopolitanism,”  whose  “nature  is  one  of  struggle  of  interests,  enmity, 
hatred,  and  wars.”  For  that  reason,  the  Romanian  Marxist  maintained  that 
it  was  precisely  the  socialists,  as  the  voice  of  the  proletariat,  who  were  the 
most  legitimate  representatives  of  the  nation.135  Later  on  Gherea  clarified 
his  views  on  the  nature  of  the  term  “nation”  ( neam ),  identifying  the  “true 
and  ideal  national  integrity”  as  the  union  of  two  elements:  “integrity  of  the 
country”  as  “the  unity  of  all  territories  inhabited  by  a single  nation  in  a 


133  See  footnote  86. 

134  Thus  he  Romanianized  his  name,  adopting  the  names  Gherea  (from  the  Hebrew 
ger,  meaning  stranger,  or  foreigner),  and  Cass  or  Cassu  (instead  of  Kats,  his  name  at  birth): 
Michael  Shafir,  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  13-16. 

135  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  “Cosmopolitismul  lor  §i  al  nostru  (1891),”  in  idem, 
Opere  complete,  vol.  1,  339. 
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national  state”  and  "integrity  of  the  nation”  as  “the  cultural,  moral,  ethnic 
and  spiritual  unity  of  this  nation.”  He  assumed  that  “a  nation  can  exist 
without  its  own  national  state”  and  identified  “the  language,  followed  by 
the  national  consciousness,  and  the  sense  of  cultural,  moral,  spiritual  and 
ethnic  unity”  as  indispensable  elements  for  its  existence.136  Gherea’s  con- 
cept of  the  “nation”  envisaged  the  socialists’  support  for  the  unification  of 
“the  Romanians  under  foreign  domination”  into  a single  nation-state,  and 
tied  the  process  to  the  goal  of  the  socialist  movement.  He  also  supported 
the  project  for  a Balkan  federation  as  a possible  solution  to  the  territorial 
disputes  in  the  region. 

As  a faithful  follower  of  Marxism,  Dimitar  Blagoev  espoused  the  Marxist 
concept  of  the  international  nature  of  socialism.  He  described  proletarian 
internationalism  as  the  love  of  one’s  own  people  and  of  all  other  peoples, 
as  opposed  to  the  love  of  the  fatherland  advocated  by  the  nationalist  bour- 
geoisie, which  he  said  was  based  on  the  exploitation  of  the  people.  Born 
in  Macedonia,  Blagoev  was  especially  interested  in  the  Macedonian  ques- 
tion, which  was  at  the  core  of  the  Bulgarian  national  aspirations  for  a “San 
Stefano  (Greater)  Bulgaria.”137  Given  the  predominance  of  the  “Bulgarian 
element”  in  the  area,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  its  liberation  from 
Ottoman  rule,  which,  he  said,  could  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  the  population  itself.  Blagoev  asserted  that  the 
national  problems  in  the  Balkans  would  be  solved  by  the  implementation 
of  the  “socialist  ideal”  in  the  form  of  a Balkan  “United  States”  or  a “Balkan 
Republic.”  He  saw  the  future  Balkan  federation  as  a community  of  nations, 
whereas  other  Bulgarian  socialists  advocated  a federation  of  states.138 

In  turn,  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Socialists,  Yanko  Sakazov,  sought  the 
collaboration  of  all  social  strata  for  a common  policy  on  the  “national 
question.”  The  Broads  relied  on  peaceful  means  to  solve  it,  adhered  to 
the  idea  of  autonomy  for  Macedonia  as  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
(r878)  and  called  for  a Balkan  confederation  or  federation.139 


136  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  “Razboi  sau  neutralitate  (1914),”  in  idem,  Opere 
complete,  vol.  5,  265-267;  Horezeanu,  C.  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  312-320. 

137  Macedonia  was  assigned  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Preliminary  Treaty,  signed  by  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  March  3, 1878,  at  San  Stefano  but  never  implemented.  It  was 
revised  and  superseded  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  concluded  between  the  great  powers  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  on  July  13, 1878. 

138  Yotov  et  at,  Dimitar  Blagoev,  96-97,  140-143;  Georgi  Parvanov,  Balgarskata  sotsial- 
demokratsiya  i makedonskiyat  vapros  (Ot  kraya  na  1 g vek  do  igi8  g.).  (Sofia:  Grafimaks, 
1997)- 

139  See  Krasimira  Tabakova,  BRSDP  i balgarskiyat  natsionalen  vapros,  1903-7912  (Sofia: 
Universitetsko  izdatelstvo  “Sv.  Kliment  Ohridski,’’  2010). 
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The  First  Balkan  Socialist  Conference,  held  in  Belgrade  in  January 
1910,  was  convened  explicitly  to  adopt  a common  approach  of  the  Bal- 
kan socialists  to  the  national  question,  but  also  to  condemn  the  Aus- 
trian socialists’  opportunist  stance  during  Austro-Hungary’s  annexation 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  1908.  Represented  were  the  socialist  parties  of 
Serbia,  Bulgaria  (the  Narrows),  Croatia,  Slovenia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
as  well  as  the  socialist  groups  of  Macedonia,  the  Armenian  Social  Demo- 
cratic Hunchakian  Party  (active  in  the  Ottoman  Empire)  and  Montenegro. 
The  Bulgarian  Broad  Socialists  and  the  Workers’  Federation  of  Salonika 
were  excluded  at  the  insistence  of  the  Narrows.  This  act  resulted  in  a boy- 
cott by  Rakovski  and  the  Romanian  socialists,  who  nevertheless  entrusted 
their  mandate  to  the  Serbs.  It  was  decided  that  a Balkan  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  would  be  established  as  a steering  body  for  common 
action  of  the  Balkan  socialist  parties.  However,  this  decision,  as  well  as 
the  planned  organization  of  the  next  conference  in  Sofia  in  1911,  was  not 
implemented  because  of  the  Narrows’  opposition  to  the  proposed  admis- 
sion of  the  Broad  Socialist  party  to  the  federation.140 

The  conference  endorsed  the  goal  of  a Balkan  federative  republic.  The 
resolution  identified  the  imperialist  system  as  the  main  external  barrier 
to  Balkan  unification.  (By  contrast,  German  Marxist  theoretician  Karl 
Kautsky  regarded  the  vassal  relations  of  the  Balkan  states  towards  Russian 
tsarism  as  the  main  external  barrier.)  The  resolution  further  declared  the 
alliance  between  the  Balkan  bourgeoisies  and  dynasties  to  be  the  main 
internal  obstacle  to  the  federal  arrangement  (while  Kautsky  identified 
only  the  Balkan  monarchies).141 

The  Bulgarian  and  the  Serbian  Marxist  leaders  Dimitar  Blagoev  and 
Dimitrije  Tucovic  pointed  out  that  the  struggle  against  foreign  domina- 
tion could  be  successful  only  if  combined  with  a struggle  against  the  Bal- 
kan nationalist  bourgeoisie  and  its  chauvinism  and  expansionism.  Only 
the  proletariat  could  fight  for  national  unification.  According  to  Blagoev, 
“by  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  proletariat,  Balkan  social  democracy 
will  push  the  bourgeois  society  toward  social  development  and  the  Balkan 
nations  toward  unification  and  democracy.”142  In  addition  to  a means  of 


140  Istoriya  na  Balgarskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  134-135. 

141  “Resolution  of  the  First  Balkan  Social  Democratic  Conference,  1910,”  in  The  Balkan 
Socialist  Tradition,  164-166. 

142  Blagoev,  Sachineniya,  vol.  13,  542;  Dimitar  Blagoev,  “Political  Prospects,  1909,”  in 
The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  187-192;  Dimitar  Blagoev,  “The  Balkan  Conference  and 
the  Balkan  Federation,  1911,”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  195-198;  Dimitrije  Tucovic, 
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resolving  the  national  question,  the  socialist  idea  of  a federation  was  also 
seen  as  a framework  for  a larger  working  class  and  a boost  of  its  potential 
to  launch  a socialist  revolution.  The  Bulgarian  Narrows  and  the  Serbian 
Social  Democrats  stood  for  national  unification  within  a Balkan  federa- 
tion accomplished  “from  below.” 

An  alternative  project  was  presented  by  the  leader  of  the  Romanian 
socialists,  Christian  Rakovski  and  was  supported  by  the  left  wing  of  the 
Bulgarian  Broad  Socialists,  and  the  socialists  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  (espe- 
cially the  Workers’  Federation  of  Salonika).  It  proposed  a Balkan  national 
unification  carried  out  “from  above,”  which  would  also  include  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Rakovski’s  view  on  the  national  question  took  into  account 
the  contemporary  dynamics  in  international  relations  as  well  as  in  the 
position  of  the  Second  International.  Back  in  1890  Rakovski,  together  with 
Eduard  Bernstein,  Karl  Kautsky  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  had  criticized  the 
status  quo  in  the  Balkans  and  supported  the  national  movements  against 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  prospect  of  a world  war  in  the  early  twentieth 
century,  however,  made  him  revise  this  stance.  In  keeping  with  the  course 
endorsed  by  the  Second  International,  Rakovski  now  pursued  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  the  territorial  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a world  war,  which  would  benefit  only  the  great  powers.  The  Young 
Turk  Revolution  of  1908  bolstered  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  as  the  only  impediment  to  war  and  imperialism  in  the  Bal- 
kans. Since  this  revolution,  he  argued,  had  enabled  the  solution  of  the 
national  question  in  the  framework  of  the  Empire,  the  Balkan  states  and 
Turkey  could  unite  in  a defensive  military  alliance  directed  against  the 
great  powers,  thus  laying  the  basis  for  a Balkan  confederation.143 

Between  1908  and  1912,  Rakovski  worked  to  construct  a strange  “popular 
front,”  based  on  the  idea  of  a Balkan  confederation  and  including  mutu- 
ally opposed  political  forces  such  as  the  Young  Turks,  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  reformist  and  revolutionary  parties  in  the  Balkan  states  as  well  as  the 
progressive  and  socialist  forces  in  the  West. 

In  sum,  all  socialist  proponents  of  Balkan  unification  on  the  eve  of 
the  Balkan  Wars  believed  that  a federation  was  feasible  under  capitalist 


“The  First  Balkan  Social  Democratic  Conference,  1910,”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition , 
167-174. 

143  Christian  Rakovski,  “Towards  a Balkan  Entente  (Revue  de  la  Paix,  December  1908),”  in 
The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  174-187  (http://www.marxists.org/archive/Rakovski/1908/12/ 
xoi.htm);  Christian  Rakovski,  “The  Balkan  Confederation  and  the  Turkish-Bulgarian  Defen- 
sive Alliance  (Napred,  14.  X.  1911),”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  193-195. 
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conditions.  If  Kautsky  and  Rakovski  saw  powerful  economic  incentives 
favoring  the  process  of  federalization,  Blagoev  and  Tucovic  emphasized 
the  conflicts  between  the  national  bourgeoisies  and  said  only  the  prole- 
tariat could  accomplish  the  federation.  The  two  Balkan  wars  of  1912-1913 
apparently  discouraged  Rakovski’s  plan  for  an  evolutionary  path  to  a 
Balkan  confederation  from  above  and  reinforced  Blagoev  and  Tucovic’s 
statements  that  the  nationalist  struggle  of  the  bourgeoisies  impeded  a 
lasting  solution  of  the  issue  of  national  unifications  in  the  region.  Like 
Rakovski  and  the  Second  International,  the  Bulgarian  Narrows  and  the 
Serbian  socialists  tended  to  avoid  demands  for  further  secessions  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  due  to  concerns  that  the  fragmentation  of  the  peninsula 
would  benefit  the  imperialism  of  the  great  powers.  In  practice,  unlike  Rak- 
ovski and  the  Second  International,  the  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  socialists 
did  not  defend  any  aspect  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  but  supported 
the  national  struggles  within  the  Ottoman  and  the  Habsburg  Empires.144 

Socialist  Opposition  to  the  Wars 

Reflecting  the  pacifist  orientation  of  the  Second  International,  the  Balkan 
socialists  opposed  the  First  Balkan  War — a military  confrontation  between 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  a Balkan  League  composed  of  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Serbia  and  Montenegro.  But  the  war’s  dual  character — waged  both  in 
the  interest  of  the  nationalist  Balkan  states  and  for  the  liberation  of  co- 
nationals— caused  some  divergences  in  their  positions.  The  “Manifesto  of 
the  Socialists  of  Turkey  and  the  Balkans,”  drafted  by  Christian  Rakovski  in 
October  1912,  denounced  it  as  a war  of  conquest  by  the  Balkan  states  that 
might  lead  to  new  wars,  recommended  a Balkan  federation  as  the  only 
means  for  achieving  the  unity  of  all  nations  in  the  region  and  predicted 
that  the  most  likely  victors  in  the  war  would  be  the  great  powers.145  After 
some  hesitation  the  Bulgarian  Narrow  Socialists  signed  the  Manifesto,  as 
did  their  opponents,  the  Broads  (this  was  the  only  declaration  signed  by 
the  two  rival  branches).  Additionally,  the  leader  of  the  Broads  and  only 
socialist  deputy  in  the  Bulgarian  Parliament  at  that  time,  Yanko  Sakazov, 
voted  against  the  war  credits. 


144  The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  7-9, 151-156. 

145  Christian  Rakovski,  “Manifesto  of  the  Socialists  of  Turkey  and  the  Balkans  ( Bulletin 
Periodique  du  Bureau  Socialiste  International,  3,  1912,  no.  9,  5-7),”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist 
Tradition,  205-209. 
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The  Serbian  social  democrats  also  opposed  the  war  but  refused  to  sign 
the  Manifesto  opposing  Rakovski’s  reformist  approach  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  They  believed  the  manifesto  would  lead  to  the  empire’s  recon- 
solidation. They  called  for  a revolution  against  the  Young  Turks’  regime 
as  a paramount  condition  for  the  creation  of  a Balkan  federation.  This 
official  stand,  however,  was  challenged  by  two  leading  social  democrats 
in  Serbia — Trisa  Kaclerovic  (1879-1964),  one  of  the  two  socialist  depu- 
ties in  the  Skupstina,  and  Dusan  Popovic  (1884-1918),  the  leading  editor 
of  the  party  newspaper.  They  argued  for  a “less  active  opposition”  to  the 
war,  recognizing  that  in  spite  of  the  Balkan  states’  intentions,  the  war  was 
“progressive”  in  that  it  pursued  national  liberation  and  the  abolition  of 
Ottoman  feudalism.146 

The  Second  Balkan  War  of  1913,  which  pitted  Bulgaria  against  Greece, 
Serbia,  Romania  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  demonstrated  that  the  attempts 
at  Balkan  unification  from  above,  by  the  ruling  political  classes,  were  not 
sustainable.  In  the  most  important  socialist  paper  on  the  Balkan  Federa- 
tion published  at  that  time  (Towards  a Balkan  Federation,  1913)  the  Bulgar- 
ian Narrow  Socialist  Hristo  Kabakchiev  (1878-1940)  attacked  the  policies 
of  the  Bulgarian  bourgeoisie  for  having  led  to  the  defeat  in  the  war  and 
analyzed  the  divisive  role  the  great  powers  played  by  imposing  their  con- 
trol over  the  Balkan  states.  However,  he  admitted  that  the  Balkan  League 
had  become  an  autonomous  force  that  Russia  could  reassert  control  over 
only  by  encouraging  the  Balkan  rivalries.147  Unlike  Kabakchiev  and  other 
Narrow  Socialists,  who  considered  the  First  Balkan  War  to  be  progres- 
sive, Blagoev  invariably  condemned  both  wars  as  the  result  of  great  power 
imperialism,  and  of  the  chauvinism  and  class  aspirations  of  the  Balkan 
bourgeoisies.148 

The  Serbian  socialist  leader  Dimitrije  Tucovic  denounced  the  expan- 
sionism of  the  Serbian  bourgeoisie  who  envisioned  occupying  northern 
Albania  in  order  to  gain  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Serbia’s  policy  pro- 
voked hostility  from  the  Albanian  population  and  led  to  an  agreement 
between  the  two  imperialist  powers,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  which 
demanded  the  creation  of  an  independent  Albanian  state  as  a way  to 
block  Serbian  access  to  the  sea.  Tucovic  pointed  out  that  the  Albanians 


146  Trisa  Kaclerovic,  “Memoirs  of  the  First  Balkan  War,  1946,”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist 
Tradition,  209-211. 

147  Hristo  Kabakchiev,  Kam  balkanska federatsiya  (Sofia,  1913),  cited  in  idem,  “From  Vic- 
tory to  Defeat:  The  Second  Balkan  War,  1913,”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  211-218. 
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could  only  gain  lasting  national  liberation  and  unity  as  an  autonomous 
unit  within  a Balkan  federation  “on  the  basis  of  full  democracy  and  fullest 
equality.”149  Thus  the  critique  of  Serbian  nationalism  merged  with  an  anti- 
imperialist critique,  while  the  ideal  of  a Balkan  federation  was  advertised 
as  an  antidote  to  both  nationalism  and  imperialism. 

Dobrogeanu-Gherea  opposed  Romania’s  entry  into  the  Second  Balkan 
War  in  1913  against  Bulgaria,  seeing  it  as  an  imperialist  extension  of  the 
ruling  oligarchy’s  internal  policies.  He  condemned  the  incorporation  of  the 
“Cadrilater”  (the  Bulgarian  province  of  Southern  Dobrudja)  into  Romania, 
warning  that  a conflict  with  Bulgaria  would  only  play  into  the  hands  of 
Russia.  As  for  Romania’s  foreign  policy,  Gherea  called  for  “a  democratic 
convention  with  the  Balkan  countries  and  particularly  with  Bulgaria”  and 
also  argued  that  Austro-Hungary,  Romania  and  Bulgaria  should  form  a 
bloc  as  a bulwark  against  Russia’s  expansion.150 

In  World  War  I the  Second  International  collapsed  due  to  the  support 
of  nationalism  by  the  major  socialist  parties.  The  antiwar  stance  con- 
tinued, however,  to  dominate  the  ideology  of  the  Balkan  socialists  at  a 
time  when  the  Balkan  countries  were  again  divided  (Serbia,  Greece  and 
Romania  took  the  side  of  the  Entente,  while  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  sided 
with  the  Central  Powers).  A few  days  after  Austria-Hungary  declared  war 
on  Serbia,  Dragisa  Lapcevic,  one  of  the  two  socialist  deputies,  made  the 
first  public  condemnation  of  the  war  in  the  Skupstina.  He  denounced 
the  war  as  a consequence  of  the  colonial  and  imperial  policy  of  the  great 
powers,  criticized  the  Serbian  government’s  policy  of  partitioning  the 
Balkans,  predicted  that  the  war  would  devastate  Serbia  and  stressed  that 
“only  complete  unity  between  the  Balkan  peoples  would  have  been  a 
secure  defense  against  Austria-Hungary,”  as  well  as  against  Russia.151  The 
socialist  deputies  voted  several  times  against  the  war  credits  in  the  Ser- 
bian Parliament.  The  death  of  the  party’s  leader,  Dimitrije  Tucovic,  in  a 
battle  in  1914  and  the  devastation  of  the  country  left  little  space  for  politi- 


149  Dimitrije  Tucovic,  Srbija  i Albanija.  Jedan  pritog  kritici  zavojevacke  poiitike  srpske 
burzoazije  (Belgrade:  Kultura,  1945),  cited  in  idem,  “Serbia  and  Albania,  1914,”  in  The  Bal- 
kan Socialist  Tradition,  218-225). 

150  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  “Conflictul  romano-bulgar,  1913,”  in  idem,  Opere 
complete,  vol.  2,  73-118. 

151  Dragisa  Lapcevic,  “Against  War:  Speech  in  Serbian  Parliament,  31  July  1914,”  in  The 
Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  233-236;  Dragisa  Lapcevic,  Rat  i srpska  socijatna  demokratija 
(Belgrade:  Stampa  “Tucovic,”  1925),  121-128. 
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cal  activities,  but  the  Serbian  socialists  did  not  give  up  their  antiwar  and 
pro-federation  stance.152 

The  Second  Balkan  Social  Democratic  Conference,  held  in  Bucharest  in 
July  1915,  gathered  the  Romanian  socialists,  led  by  Rakovski  and  Gherea, 
the  Bulgarian  Narrows  around  Blagoev,  and  Aristotle  Sideris,  who  repre- 
sented two  Greek  antiwar  socialist  groups.  The  Serbian  socialists  did  not 
participate,  but  Dragisa  Lapcevic  was  elected  honorary  president  of  the 
conference.  The  “Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  Parties  of  the  Balkans,”  drawn 
and  coordinated  before  the  conference,  presented  dismal  prospects  for 
the  region  against  the  backdrop  of  the  policies  of  the  great  powers  and  the 
Balkan  governments;  it  concluded  that  the  only  possible  salvation  was  the 
struggle  of  the  working  class  and  the  social  democrats  for  a Balkan  federal 
republic.  The  discussion  on  the  fate  of  the  Second  International  during 
the  conference  gave  vent  to  criticism  (especially  by  Dimitar  Blagoev  and 
Georgi  Kirkov)  that  the  International  was  unable  to  impose  discipline  on 
its  national  sections.  The  Conference  attempted  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  antiwar  parties  by  creating  a Balkan  Workers’  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  with  an  Inter-Balkan  bureau  at  its  head  and  an  office 
in  Bucharest.153  However,  due  to  wartime  conditions  this  “Little  Interna- 
tional” in  the  Balkans  did  not  meet  again. 

The  Romanian  socialists  maintained  an  antiwar  stand  before  and 
during  World  War  I,  but  they  leaned  toward  the  Central  Powers,  espe- 
cially the  Habsburg  Empire.  Prioritizing  his  suspicion  of  Russia,  Gherea 
advocated  either  neutrality  or  an  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  against 
the  “Eastern  menace.”  In  his  opinion,  the  Habsburg  Empire’s  designs  on 
Romania  could,  at  worst,  lead  to  a temporary  loss  of  state  independence, 
whereas  an  alliance  with  Russia  would  endanger  Romanian  nationhood. 
If  the  Transylvanian  Romanians  had  been  capable  of  safeguarding  their 
national  rights  and  separate  identity  under  Austro-Hungarian  rule,  an 


152  See  Dubravka  Stojanovic,  Iskusavanje  nacela.  Srpska  socijaldemokratska  partija  i 
ratni  program  Srbije  1912-1918  (Belgrade:  Timit  Book,  1994). 

153  “The  Second  Balkan  Social  Democratic  Conference:  Manifesto  of  the  Socialist  Par- 
ties of  the  Balkans,  1915,”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  240-243;  “The  Second  Balkan 
Social  Democratic  Conference:  Discussion  on  the  Re-establishment  of  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national, 1915,”  in  The  Balkan  Socialist  Tradition,  244-248;  Christian  Rakovsky,  “Balkan 
Conference — Bucharest:  The  Second  Day,  July  1915,”  http://www.marxists.org/archive/ 
Rakovsky/ 1915/07/18.11  tm. 
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eventual  incorporation  of  Romania  into  the  tsar’s  empire  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  enforced  Russification,  as  happened  in  Bessarabia  after  1878.154 

In  August  1914,  just  after  the  war’s  outbreak,  the  extraordinary  party 
congress  of  the  Romanian  socialists  declared  itself  for  Romania’s  neutral- 
ity. A demonstration  in  support  of  neutrality  and  a mass  antiwar  rally 
preceded  Romania’s  entry  into  the  war  in  1916  on  the  side  of  the  Entente. 
During  the  war  years  the  authorities  banned  activity  by  the  pacifist  party, 
and  it  went  through  difficult  times.  Gherea  chose  to  emigrate  and  remain 
in  Switzerland  between  1916  and  1919,  while  Rakovski  was  initially  arrested 
before  emigrating  to  Russia  in  1917.155 

The  two  socialist  parties  in  Bulgaria  condemned  in  principle  the  even- 
tual achievement  of  Bulgarian  national  unification  by  military  means. 
However,  their  disagreement  on  the  relative  importance  of  international- 
ism and  nationalism  remained.  The  Narrow  Socialists  sharply  criticized 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  national  government  and  once  again  champi- 
oned the  creation  of  a democratic  federation  of  Balkan  states  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  military  alliances.  In  1914  their  parliamentary  group  proposed 
a bill  that  would  have  obliged  the  government  to  cooperate  with  the  par- 
liaments of  the  other  Balkan  states  to  prevent  war.  The  Narrows  opposed 
the  mobilization,  and  their  deputies  voted  against  the  war  credit  in  1915. 
Increasingly,  they  tended  to  link  the  resolution  of  the  “national  question” 
with  the  idea  of  an  international  proletarian  revolution. 

The  Broads’  position  towards  the  war  was  more  dynamic  and,  on  the 
whole,  set  aside  the  party’s  interests  in  favor  of  the  national  interest.  Ini- 
tially, they  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  preserving  Bulgaria’s  neutrality, 
protested  the  announced  mobilization,  and  abstained  from  the  vote  on 
the  war  credits.  The  left  wing,  represented  by  the  group  around  Nikola 
Harlakov,  failed  to  impose  its  view  that  the  war  should  be  the  starting 
point  for  a proletarian  revolution.  But  after  Bulgaria’s  entry  into  the  war, 
the  Broads  did  not  oppose  the  “great  national  idea”  (in  the  words  of  their 
leader,  Yanko  Sakazov).  They  were  now  trying  to  speed  up  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  reduce  wartime  devastation,  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
nation  and  eliminate  the  restrictive  military  measures.  Internationally, 
they  used  their  meetings  with  other  European  socialists  to  defend  the 
Bulgarian  demands  for  national  unification  and,  following  an  agreement 


154  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  “Razboi  sau  neutralitate,”  in  idem,  Opere  complete, 
vol.  5,  237-276;  Lucian  Boia,  “Germanofilii”:  Elita  intelectuala  romaneasca  in  and  Primului 
razboi  mondial  (Bucharest:  Humanitas,  2009),  333-334. 

155  Neagoe,  Cazul  social-democrafilor  romani,  22-23. 
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with  the  government,  Sakazov  led  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
Entente  to  conclude  a separate  peace.156 

* * * 

Overall,  the  Balkan  socialists  maintained  an  internationalist  position  on  the 
“national  questions”  that  was  directed  as  much  against  empires  and  great- 
power  imperialisms  as  against  the  nationalisms  of  the  Balkan  bourgeois 
governments.  They  saw  the  solution  to  these  problems  in  the  creation  of 
a Balkan  federation,  which  would  also  accelerate  the  movement  towards 
capitalism  as  a prerequisite  for  the  establishment  of  socialism.  The  Nar- 
row Socialists  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Serbian  socialists  believed  that  the 
federation  could  be  achieved  only  through  pressure  from  below  by  the 
proletariat,  organized  by  the  social  democrats  and  directed  against  the 
governments.  In  contrast,  Romanian  socialist  leader  Rakovski  believed 
that  the  Balkan  unification  should  be  carried  out  from  above — that  is,  by 
the  states. 

The  idea  of  a Balkan  federation  was  undoubtedly  a factor  for  promot- 
ing cooperation  among  the  Balkan  socialists.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
two  Balkan  conferences  (in  1910  and  1915),  which,  however,  utterly  failed 
to  repair  the  divisions  in  the  socialist  movement.  In  fact,  these  forums 
provided  another  occasion  to  deepen  the  conflict  between  Narrow  and 
the  Broad  Socialists  in  Bulgaria. 

The  socialists  were  not  the  first  to  advocate  the  idea  of  a Balkan  federa- 
tion and  make  it  serve  political  goals.  The  idea  dates  back  to  the  national 
movements  under  imperial  (Ottoman  and  Habsburg)  domination  and 
is  associated  with  plans  for  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.  Most 
socialists  saw  a Balkan  federation  as  the  means  for  solving  the  national 
problems  in  the  region.  But  other  socialists  held  that  a Balkan  federation 
was  possible  only  after  the  national  problems  had  been  solved.  The  social- 
ist idea  of  a Balkan  federation  brought  together  the  social  and  the  national 
aspects  of  the  liberation  struggles,  but  it  remained  little  more  than  a noble 
illusion.  It  seemed  utopian  (whether  engineered  from  below  or  initiated 
from  above)  at  a time  when  escalating  nationalism  and  imperialism  led 
to  a series  of  wars. 

The  attitude  of  the  Balkan  socialists  toward  the  two  Balkan  wars  and 
World  War  I was  mainly  pacifist.  Most  consistent  in  this  respect  were  the 


156  Yanchev,  Apologiya  na  balgarskata  sotsialdemokratsiya,  198-201;  Parvanov,  Balgar- 
skata  sotsialdemokratsiya  i makedonskiyat  vapros,  219-244. 
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Bulgarian  Narrow  Socialists  and  their  ideological  counterparts  in  Serbia, 
who  effectively  distanced  themselves  from  the  line  of  action  of  the  major 
Western  socialist  parties,  which  supported  their  national  governments. 
The  Broad  Socialists  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Romanian  socialist  leaders  tended 
to  comply  with  the  inevitability  of  the  military  option  and  to  take  sides  in 
the  military  conflict.  Their  attitudes  demonstrated  once  again  that  reach- 
ing consensus  within  the  international  socialist  movement  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  I was  practically  impossible. 

Conclusion 

The  spread  of  socialist  ideas  in  Serbia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria  in  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  exemplifies  the  transfer  of 
political  ideas  in  the  modern  era  and  illustrates  the  complex  relationship 
between  ideas  and  environments.  Born  and  developed  in  the  advanced 
industrial  societies  of  Western  Europe,  socialist  ideas  were  first  imported 
through  the  mediation  of  Russian  populism  ( narodnichestvo ) by  local 
intellectuals  or  Russian  emigrants.  Their  further  adoption  was  facilitated 
not  only  by  the  mediation  of  Russia,  but  also  by  that  of  Western  Europe, 
mainly  Germany  or  France.  The  programs  of  the  first  social  democratic 
parties  in  all  three  countries  mainly  borrowed  ideas  from  the  program  of 
the  German  Social  Democratic  Party.  Balkan  socialist  reformism  also  drew 
on  the  experience  of  Western  Europe,  more  specifically  on  Bernstein’s 
ideas  in  Germany,  ffowever,  external  influences  alone  could  never  explain 
the  diversity  and  specifics  of  Balkan  socialisms. 

Socialist  ideas  in  the  Balkans  were  applied  to  backward  societies  that 
were  trying  to  erase  the  Ottoman  heritage  and  build  modern  nation-states 
based  on  Western  models.  At  that  time  the  social  structure  of  the  Balkan 
countries  was  predominantly  agrarian,  their  industries  were  underdevel- 
oped, and  the  working  class  was  still  emerging.  The  awareness  of  their 
countries’  backwardness  prompted  the  local  intellectuals  to  try  to  over- 
come this  condition  and  tempted  them  with  ideas  of  either  bypassing  or 
speeding  up  certain  stages  in  historical  development.  The  incompatibility 
and  tensions  between  the  imported  ideas  and  the  underdeveloped  envi- 
ronments made  the  ideas  appear  unrealistic  and  required  their  tailoring 
to  fit  the  actual  conditions.  This  process  led  to  discrepancies  and  devia- 
tions from  and  reformulation  of  the  original  ideas.  One  good  illustration 
is  the  “law  on  the  development  of  backward  societies,”  formulated  by  the 
Romanian  Marxist  ideologist  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea. 
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Populism  and,  later,  reformism  were  the  two  major  conceptual  chal- 
lenges facing  the  orthodox  socialism  in  the  Balkan  states  while  the  position 
towards  the  peasants  and  the  agrarian  question  was  crucial  for  the  local 
socialists’  legitimation  and  for  the  success  or  failure  of  their  activity. 

The  agrarian  nature  of  the  Balkan  societies  facilitated  populist  influ- 
ences and  transfers  from  rural  Russia.  Populism  was  adapted  to  the  local 
conditions  and  had  a varying  impact  on  the  different  societies.  It  was 
most  successfully  institutionalized  in  Serbia,  where  the  Radicals  (suc- 
cessors of  the  first  Serbian  socialist  Svetozar  Markovic)  and  their  party 
managed  to  attract  the  peasants  to  their  cause  and  thus  become  a lead- 
ing factor  on  the  political  stage.  In  the  course  of  their  political  evolution, 
the  Radicals  experienced  a transition  from  defensive  populist  socialism 
to  demagogic  and  aggressive  populist  nationalism.  The  Serbian  Radicals 
prevented  the  creation  of  a separate  agrarian  movement  by  integrating 
the  local  peasantry.  The  later  offshoots  of  the  radical  movement,  such  as 
the  Independent  Radicals  and  the  social  democrats,  oriented  themselves 
away  from  the  rural  segments  of  society  and  towards  the  urban  ones.157 
Serbian  radicalism  substantially  dampened  the  attraction  of  Marxism  and 
limited  the  influence  of  the  Serbian  social  democrats  who  launched  their 
party-political  activity  relatively  late. 

The  adoption  of  the  Marxist  doctrine,  as  an  expression  of  orthodox 
socialism  in  Europe,  was  achieved  through  dissociation  from  populism. 
However,  the  latter’s  influence  was  never  completely  overcome.  While 
the  populists  wanted  to  avoid  or  bypass  the  capitalist  stage,  the  Marxist 
revolutionaries  sought  to  accelerate  the  development  of  capitalism  as  a 
necessary  transitional  stage  and  a prerequisite  for  socialism.  As  a result 
they  arrived  at  the  paradox  of  wanting  more  capitalism  and  of  affirming 
the  progressive  nature  of  their  basic  opponent — the  bourgeoisie.  The  dis- 
sociation from  populism  and  the  adoption  of  Marxism  led  to  the  creation 
of  social  democratic  parties  with  urban  profiles  in  Bulgaria  and  Romania 
in  the  early  1890s.  At  the  same  time  the  “school  of  populism”  made  some 
social  democrats  more  sensitive  towards  the  peasant  world.158  But  the 
limitations  of  the  environment  in  which  socialism  sought  to  implant  itself 
caused  the  first  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Romania  to  disband  itself  and 
caused  a split  in  the  party  of  the  Bulgarian  social  democrats. 


157  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  toward  Modernity,  408-410,  411. 
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Awareness  of  the  Balkan  societies’  backwardness  and  the  influence  of 
Western  European  reformist  ideas  stimulated  the  development  of  Balkan 
reformism,  which  was  much  better  suited  to  the  local  conditions  and  the 
long-term  development  of  capitalism.  While  the  revolutionaries  adhered 
strictly  to  Marxism  at  the  price  of  ignoring  the  specific  conditions  of  the 
social  and  economic  environment,  the  reformists  took  account  of  these 
conditions  and  revised  the  imported  Marxist  ideas  at  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing away  from  their  original  source.  Balkan  reformism  was  not  identical 
to  reformism  in  Western  Europe  due  to  the  different  contexts  in  which 
the  socialist  ideas  were  transplanted  and  adapted.  The  Bulgarian  Social 
Democratic  Party  was  mostly  affected  by  internal  ideological  divisions. 
The  theoretical  debate  between  the  Broads  and  the  Narrows  on  the  nature 
and  milieu  of  socialist  activity,  the  relations  with  other  parties  and  so  on 
illustrates  the  difficulties  of  applying  Marxism  as  a “universal”  model  in 
different  historical  and  social  contexts. 

On  the  agrarian  question  the  socialists  oscillated  between  recognizing 
its  importance  and  being  skeptical  of  the  peasants’  revolutionary  potential. 
In  the  spirit  of  Marxist  doctrine,  the  rural  population  was  viewed  primar- 
ily as  a source  of  the  formation  of  a working  class  or  as  petty  bourgeoisie 
who  had  no  place  in  the  socialist  movement.  Gherea’s  proposition  for  the 
removal  of  the  semi-feudal  regime  of  “neo-serfdom”  and  the  development 
of  capitalism  in  agrarian  Romania  inserted  the  agrarian  question  into  the 
socialist  platform.  But  the  attempts  to  attract  the  Romanian  peasants  into 
the  organized  socialist  movement  in  the  1890s  had  only  temporary  success 
and  failed  to  take  into  account  the  peasant  mindset.  Due  to  their  urban 
and  proletarian  profile,  the  parties  of  the  Bulgarian  Narrow  Socialists  and 
the  Serbian  social  democrats  practically  ignored  the  peasants,  even  when 
they  attempted  to  integrate  the  hired  agricultural  workers.  Although  the 
Broad  Socialists’  leader,  Yanko  Sakazov,  pleaded  for  all  “productive  strata” 
to  unite  in  a “common  cause,”  his  party  made  no  attempt  to  attract  the 
peasants.  Yet  in  line  with  the  reformist  ideology,  the  Broads  approved  of 
an  eventual  political  cooperation  with  the  peasants’  political  representa- 
tives in  the  name  of  common  democratic  objectives. 

The  revolution  remained  a distant  goal  for  the  Balkan  socialists  involved 
in  the  propaganda  of  socialist  ideas,  improving  the  situation  of  the  work- 
ing class  and  coping  with  their  countries’  specific  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  Thus  the  minimum  demands  in  their  party  programs 
almost  completely  displaced  the  demands  for  socialist  transformation  of 
the  Balkan  societies.  But  evolutionary  transition  to  socialism  through  legal 
means  seemed  equally  distant  and  hard  to  envision. 
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The  socialist  movements  in  the  Balkan  countries  displayed  relations 
toward  trade  unions  similar  either  to  those  in  Germany,  where  the  party 
governed  the  unions,  or  in  France,  where  a lasting  parity  between  the 
unions  and  the  party  had  emerged.  The  British  model  of  independent 
trade  unions  remained  impractical  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  work- 
ers’ movement  in  the  Balkans  and  its  concurrence  with  the  socialist 
movement.  The  decisions  of  the  international  socialist  and  trade-union 
movement  were  also  influential. 

As  far  as  the  “national  question”  was  concerned,  the  Balkan  socialists, 
primarily  the  orthodox  Marxists,  subordinated  it  to  their  social  agenda, 
taking  up  internationalist,  anti-imperialist,  anti-nationalist  and  pacifist 
positions.  Patriotism  was  overshadowed  by  the  movement’s  “ultimate” 
goals,  for  which  bourgeois  nationalism  presented  a serious  obstacle, 
despite  being  a strong  motivation  for  the  reformists,  particularly  during 
the  war  years.  The  concept  of  a Balkan  federation,  shared  by  practically 
all  socialists,  was  brought  up  mainly  as  a remedy  for  the  national  disputes 
in  the  region.  It  was  to  be  applied  either  through  pressure  exerted  by  the 
working  class  and  social  democracy  from  below  or  by  the  national  gov- 
ernments from  above.  It  stimulated  regional  connections  between  the 
socialists  but  remained  completely  impractical  in  the  context  of  sharp 
nationalist  conflicts. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  movements’  similar  agrarian  environ- 
ments, similar  modernization  and  political  problems,  common  channels 
for  ideological  transfer  and  common  goals  did  not  lead  to  intense  ideo- 
logical communication  and  exchanges  among  the  Balkan  socialists.  The 
intermingling  of  ideas  was  spontaneous  rather  than  deliberate,  because 
local  socialist  ideologists  and  leaders  preferred  to  look  directly  to  West- 
ern European  or  Russian  sources.  The  sharply  disputed  national  issues 
between  the  Balkan  states  and  the  opponents’  accusations  that  socialism 
was  incompatible  with  patriotism  further  deterred  mutual  influences  in 
the  Balkans.  Contacts  were  more  common  between  doctrinaire  social- 
ists such  as  the  Narrows  in  Bulgaria  and  the  social  democrats  in  Serbia. 
The  attempts  to  coordinate  positions  during  the  two  Balkan  socialist 
conferences  foundered  upon  serious  disagreements  among  the  Bulgarian 
socialists. 

Early  socialism  in  Serbia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria  had  similarities  and 
differences  for  a wide  range  of  reasons.  In  Serbia  authentic  socialism  was 
marginalized  due  to  the  strong  influence  of  the  Radicals  and  the  doctri- 
naire attitude  of  the  party  leaders.  In  Romania,  where  the  majority  of  the 
peasants  and  urban  workers  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote,  socialism 
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was  seen  more  as  an  “exotic  plant,”  despite  the  sharp  theoretical  analyses 
of  Gherea  and  the  organizational  efforts  of  his  followers.  By  comparison, 
Bulgarian  socialism  was  prominent  on  the  political  scene.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  the  belated  emergence  of  Bulgarian  nationalism  (compared 
to  the  neighboring  countries),  the  fragmented  political  scene  and  weak 
liberalism,  the  strong  egalitarianism  of  most  of  the  population,  and  the 
positive  perception  of  ideological  influences  coming  from  (or  through) 
Russia.  The  Bulgarian  socialists’  impact  in  the  1890s  was  also  due  to  their 
populist  heritage  and  propaganda,  which  met  the  smallholders’  expecta- 
tions, and  the  aspirations  of  a faction  of  alienated  intelligentsia  for  greater 
democratic  rights.159  Finally,  the  party’s  1903  split  created  some  opportu- 
nities for  projecting  more  distinct  political  profiles  and  attracting  more 
supporters,  all  the  more  that  the  rivalry  between  the  parties  of  the  Nar- 
rows and  the  Broads  stimulated  their  public  activity. 

Balkan  socialism  intertwined  in  unexpected  ways  with  (economic  and, 
to  a lesser  extent,  political)  liberalism.  Despite  political  confrontations 
between  the  proponents  of  liberalism  and  socialism,  the  two  ideologies 
shared  a common  understanding  of  the  need  for  accelerated  development 
of  capitalism  in  line  with  the  “Western  model.”  A good  example  of  this 
closeness  was  the  cooperation  of  socialists  and  liberals  in  Romania  and 
the  “defection”  of  most  leaders  of  the  first  social  democratic  party  in  the 
country  to  the  National  Liberal  Party.  But  while  for  the  liberals  capitalism 
was  the  ultimate  goal  for  the  backward  societies  in  the  region,  for  Marxist 
socialists  it  remained  only  a transitional  stage  on  the  way  to  socialism. 
The  orthodox  Marxists  in  the  Balkan  countries  proved,  strangely  enough, 
to  be  more  radical  supporters  of  accelerated  capitalist  development,  since 
they  saw  it  as  a prerequisite  for  the  formation  of  the  working  class,  which 
would  carry  out  the  socialist  revolution.  For  the  same  reason  they  showed 
little  concern  over  the  ruin  of  the  peasants  and  artisans,  who  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  population. 

The  greatest  contributions  of  the  European  Left  in  general,  as  in  the 
case  of  early  Balkan  socialists,  were  the  extension  of  political  rights  in  the 
process  of  modernization  and  the  addition  of  “social  justice”  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  “sovereignty  of  the  people.”160  As  a plan  for  reconstruction  of 
societies  and  a program  of  collective  life,  socialism  was  “entirely  oriented 
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toward  the  future.”  As  “a  cry  of  grief,  sometimes  of  anger,”  which  prom- 
ised social  reforms,  socialism  was  particularly  attractive  to  intellectuals  in 
backward  societies.161  Although  as  an  ideology  it  was  born  in  developed 
Western  societies,  socialism  and  its  offshoots  and  variations  would  be 
politically  applied  in  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  East  (including 
Serbia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria).  The  early  history  of  Balkan  socialism  in  a 
comparative  perspective  as  laid  out  above  broadens  our  understanding  of 
an  ideology  whose  mutation  into  revolutionary  communism  would  shape 
the  region’s  development  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 


161  Emile  Durkheim,  Socialism  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1962),  39,  41;  McClellan,  Sveto- 
zar  Markovic,  9-13. 


AGRARIAN  IDEOLOGIES  AND  PEASANT  MOVEMENTS 
IN  THE  BALKANS 

Roumen  Daskalov 


The  peasant  movements  in  the  Balkans  (and  Eastern  Europe  in  general) 
were  guided  by  an  ideology  called  peasantism  or  agrarianism,  which  can 
be  defined  as  “the  outlook  of  the  peasantry  on  the  complex  mix  of  politi- 
cal and  socioeconomic  issues  in  which  the  peasants  are  interested  and  for 
whose  solution  they  are  fighting.”1  To  be  more  precise,  the  various  peas- 
ant movements  had  their  own  versions  of  agrarianism,  developed  by  their 
leaders  and  ideologists,  and  they  evolved  over  time  as  the  socioeconomic 
circumstances  and  the  political  situation  changed.  This  essay  starts  with  a 
general  description  of  agrarianism  as  a backdrop  against  which  the  cases 
of  the  strongest  peasant  movements  in  the  Balkans  will  be  treated  and 
ends  with  a comparison  between  them,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  identify 
influences  and  entanglements. 

Agrarianism:  An  Overview 

Allowing  for  variations  in  ideological  views,  a kind  of  ideal  type  of  the 
peasantist  (agrarian)  ideology  can  be  put  forward,  ft  contains  basic  fea- 
tures shared  by  all  (or  most)  peasant  movements  and  has  been  distilled 
from  the  particular  peasant  movements.  I will  examine  it  here  at  the 
beginning,  to  avoid  repetition  and  provide  a common  background  against 
which  variations  can  be  highlighted.  To  begin  with,  agrarianism  (peas- 
antism) is  based  upon  the  absolute  value  of  the  peasants  and  the  peasant 


1 Branko  M.  Peselj,  “Peasantism:  Its  Ideology  and  Achievements,”  in  Challenge  in 
Eastern  Europe,  ed.  Cyril  Black  (New  Brunswick,  NJ:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1954),  118. 
Another  description  of  the  agrarian  ideology  is  provided  by  the  agrarian  leader  George  M. 
Dimitrov,  “Agrarianism,”  in  European  Ideologies,  ed.  F.  Gross  (New  York,  1948),  396-452. 
See  also  Piterim  Sorokin,  Ideologiya  agrarizma  (Prague  and  Sofia,  1924).  A sympathetic 
description  of  the  peasantist  ideology  and  political  agenda  appears  in  David  Mitrany,  Marx 
against  the  Peasant:  A Study  in  Social  Dogmatism  (New  York:  Collier  Books,  1961;  first  edi- 
tion, 1951),  139-156.  More  distanced  descriptions  appear  in  George  Jackson,  Comintern  and 
Peasant  in  Eastern  Europe,  1919-1930  (New  York  and  London:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1966),  40-48;  Heinz  Gollwitzer,  “Europaische  Bauerndemokratie  im  20.  Jahrhundert,”  in 
Europaische  Bauernpartien  im  20.  Jahrhundert,  ed.  Heinz  Gollwitzer  (Stuttgart  and  New 
York:  Gustav  Fischer  Verlag,  1977),  1-82,  esp.  34-47. 
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way  of  life — the  “peasant  mystique”  (as  its  axiological  nucleus).  This  may 
be  formulated  in  various  ways:  praise  of  unique  peasant  qualities  and  vir- 
tues; the  assertion  of  a sacred  bond  to  the  soil  and  nature,  making  the 
peasant  a “natural”  human;  the  usefulness  of  peasant  labor;  or  presenting 
the  peasantry  as  the  backbone  (and  best  part)  of  the  nation,  as  a source 
of  regeneration  of  the  urban  social  strata.  Typically,  the  village  and  the 
healthy  and  virtuous  peasant  life  were  contrasted  with  the  physical  and 
moral  “degeneration”  of  city-dwellers.  Where  no  mystique  is  asserted,  the 
peasants  and  their  way  of  life  are  nevertheless  regarded  as  most  precious 
and  worth  preserving  and  promoting.  The  supposedly  versatile  skills  and 
harmoniously  developed  personality  of  the  peasant  are  contrasted  with 
the  “partial”  and  unevenly  developed  urban  worker  in  his  mechanical 
environment.  This  “peasant  exclusivity”  (or  priority)  and  a sort  of  “peasant 
messianism”  is  the  counterpart  of  the  glorification  of  the  urban  working 
class  by  Marxism.  Here  the  peasant  is  the  man  of  the  future. 

The  value  basis  of  agrarianism  supports  a socioeconomic  and  political 
program  that  promotes  peasant  interests.  A central  and  essential  feature 
is  attachment  to  small  (and  medium-sized)  land  property — the  family 
smallholding — as  the  economic  basis  of  the  peasantry  and  its  way  of  life. 
It  is  sometimes  called  “labor  property”  (or  “property  of  use”),  the  idea 
being  that  a family  can  work  it  without  hired  labor.  In  connection  with 
this,  there  is  the  cult  of  labor,  agricultural  work  in  particular,  regarded  as 
most  honorable  and  the  only  just  source  of  income.  Smallholder  (peas- 
ant) agriculture  is  held  to  be  not  only  viable  and  resilient,  but  more  pro- 
ductive and  efficient  than  large  estates,  and  great  effort  is  expended  to 
prove  that.  Recognizing  some  deficiencies  of  the  peasant  economy,  great 
hopes  are  placed  on  cooperatives  of  various  kinds  (for  credit,  sales,  pro- 
duction, and  so  on).  Cooperatives  are  also  regarded  as  a means  to  avoid 
capitalist  middlemen  and  resist  the  incursions  of  capitalism  in  agriculture. 
In  addition,  they  are  appreciated  for  fostering  trust,  cooperation,  social 
responsibility  and  humaneness  and  thus  overcoming  the  supposed  “indi- 
vidualism” and  the  isolation  of  the  peasant,  but  also  the  “egoism”  of  capi- 
talist entrepreneurs. 

In  general,  agriculture  is  given  priority  over  industry  as  the  major  path 
of  development,  to  be  promoted  by  various  means  and  policies.  This  is 
specifically  meant  for  the  (underdeveloped)  predominantly  agrarian  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe.  Peasantism  typically  allows  for  certain  type  of 
industries,  especially  for  processing  agricultural  products  (and  for  extrac- 
tion of  natural  resources),  but  it  is  decisively  against  industrial  protec- 
tionism, which  fosters  “artificial”  industries  at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 
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Peasantism  as  a rule  is  suspicious  of  capitalism  in  its  various  guises,  espe- 
cially of  its  intrusion  in  agriculture  through  credit  and  trade.  By  extension, 
it  is  also  suspicious  of  large-scale  private  enterprises  in  other  economic 
spheres  and  prefers  cooperatives  or  (where  larger  enterprises  are  needed) 
nationalization. 

In  the  political  sphere  peasantism  has  an  affinity  for  democracy  and 
legality,  pointing  to  the  alleged  democratic  qualities  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peasant.  It  is  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  the  extension  of 
direct  democracy  (initiative,  referendum,  the  recall)  and  administrative 
decentralization.  This  is  connected  with  the  expectation  that  full-fledged 
democracy  in  a peasant  society  will  bring  the  peasant  parties  to  power 
as  representatives  of  the  peasant  masses — a “peasant  state”  or  “peasant 
democracy.”  The  economic  “democracy”  of  small  rural  (and  urban)  pro- 
ducers is  viewed  as  the  appropriate  basis  for  political  democracy.  The 
state  is  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  the  transformation  of  society;  hence 
the  strong  interventionism  and  etatism.  Additional  traits  of  agrarianism 
include  an  anti-military  stance  and  a desire  for  peace  (attributed  again 
to  the  peace-loving  qualities  of  the  peasant)  and  channeling  of  resources 
toward  socioeconomic  development. 

One  can  approach  individual  agrarian  movements  by  asking  key  ques- 
tions about  their  attitude  toward  industrialization  (and  what  kinds  of 
industries  they  allow  for);  toward  capitalism  as  such  and  capitalism  in 
agriculture  in  particular;  and  toward  urbanization  and  the  cities.  Peas- 
antism in  general  can  be  viewed  as  a response  of  underdeveloped  agrarian 
countries  to  the  challenges  of  modernization,  but  one  should  be  careful 
not  to  assume  an  anti-modernist  stance,  as  so  many  of  the  agrarians’ 
critics  did.  One  can  also  pose  questions  about  their  attitude  toward  the 
bourgeois  establishment  and  the  state  under  its  guidance;  toward  politi- 
cal partners  and  political  compromises;  toward  socialism;  and  about  the 
means  they  are  prepared  to  apply  in  pursuing  their  goals.  Differences 
and  nuances  will  then  appear,  and  one  can  judge  how  radical  (“revolu- 
tionary”) a given  agrarian  current  is,  depending  on  whether  it  searches 
for  a “third  way”  or  remains  within  the  existing  system.  Another  rel- 
evant question  is  their  position  on  national  issues  and  how  nationalist 
they  are. 

Several  varieties  of  agrarianism  have  been  distinguished  according  to 
certain  features,  usually  by  political  opponents  for  critical  purposes  or 
by  historians  to  simplify  the  diversity,  such  as  “bourgeois”  (commercial) 
agrarianism  versus  “petty  bourgeois”  agrarianism  (of  semi-subsistent  small- 
holders); moderate  (reformist)  agrarianism  versus  radical  (revolutionary) 
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agrarianism;  (Western)  agrarianism,  (Eastern  European)  peasantism,  and 
(Russian)  populism.2  It  is  especially  useful  to  distinguish  Eastern  Euro- 
pean “peasantism”  from  Western  “agrarianism.”  In  the  context  of  advanced 
commercialized  agriculture  in  the  West,  agrarianism  meant  advocacy  of 
agrarian  interests  of  farmers  and  larger  landowners  (vis-a-vis  industrial  or 
commercial  interests)  through  customs  duties,  agricultural  credit,  lighter 
taxation,  establishment  of  cooperatives  and  so  on.  In  underdeveloped 
Eastern  Europe,  the  main  issue  was  the  fate  of  the  peasants  and  peasant 
agriculture  in  a society  undergoing  rapid  change  and  painful  moderniza- 
tion— a society  “in  transition.”  Related  to  that  (as  pointed  out  by  David 
Mitrany):  what  was  a Land  Question  in  the  West,  that  is,  an  issue  of  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  of  the  use  of  land,  presented  itself  as  a Peasant 
Question  in  the  East,  that  is,  a social  issue  about  the  fate  of  the  peasants.3 
The  distinction  between  “agrarianism”  and  “peasantism”  is  not  consistently 
drawn  in  the  literature  and  the  words  are  used  interchangeably  (here  as 
well),  but  one  should  keep  in  mind  the  differences.  Of  course,  peasantist 
problems  could  be  found  in  Western  (especially  Mediterranean)  European 
countries,  while  farmers’  agrarianism  existed  in  more  developed  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe  (such  as  Czechoslovakia). 

Peasantism  in  Eastern  Europe  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  kindred 
ideologies  of  (Russian)  populism  and  (Western)  agrarianism.  The  Russian 
populism  ( narodnichestvo ) from  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a kind  of  agrarian  socialism,  which  held  that  Russia  could  bypass  the 
capitalist  stage  of  development  and  proceed  directly  to  socialism  through 
the  egalitarian  peasant  commune  ( mir ) and  the  artel  (a  community  of 
artisans).4  Its  forerunners  were  Herzen  (who  first  formulated  the  idea  of 
direct  transition  to  socialism  through  the  peasant  commune)  and  Cherny- 
shevsky,  and  its  principal  strategists  were  Peter  Lavrov,  Mikhail  Bakunin 
and  Peter  Tkachev.  Its  first  manifestation  was  the  “going  to  the  people” 
movement  in  the  early  1870s,  which  failed  because  the  peasants  did  not 


2 The  distinction  between  “bourgeois”  and  “petty  bourgeois”  agrarianism  appears,  for 
example,  in  A.F.  Noskova,  “K  voprosu  ob  agrarizme  i krest’yanskom  dvizhenii  v stranakh 
tsentral’noi  i Yugo-vostochnoi  Evropy  v mezhvoennoi  period,”  Slavyanovedenie,  1981,  no.  2, 
40-57,  esp.  44-45- 

3 David  Mitrany,  The  Land  and  the  Peasant  in  Rumania:  The  War  and  Agrarian  Reform 
('7977-1921 ) (London  and  New  Haven,  CT:  Oxford  University  Press  and  Yale  University  Press, 
1930),  460;  Mitrany,  Marx  against  the  Peasant,  60. 

4 Richard  Pipes,  “Narodnichestvo:  A Semantic  Inquiry,”  Slavic  Review  23,  no.  3 (1964), 
441-458.  Another  account  of  populism  appears  in  Oliver  Radkey,  The  Agrarian  Foes  of 
Bolshevism  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1958),  3-17. 
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respond  to  the  socialist  agitation.  This  was  followed  by  the  organization 
Land  and  Will  (Zemlya  i volya),  with  the  Bakunist  idea  that  the  intellectuals 
should  not  try  to  lead  the  people  in  the  name  of  abstract  bookish  principles 
(which  was  Lavrov’s  notion  of  socialist  propaganda)  but  adapt  themselves 
to  the  people  as  they  are  and  promote  the  people’s  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  name  of  its  everyday  needs;  the  people  were  to  be  liber- 
ated through  their  own  efforts,  not  from  above.  When  this  strategy  failed 
as  well,  some  narodniki  created  the  organization  People’s  Will  (Narodnaya 
volya)  and  turned  to  terrorist  methods,  arguably  going  outside  the  frame- 
work of  “classical  populism.”  Thus  the  other  meaning  of  Russian  populism 
is  a theory  of  the  relation  between  the  elite  (intelligentsia)  and  the  masses 
(people),  which  at  one  point  postulated  the  “hegemony  of  the  masses” 
over  the  educated  elite,  but  before  and  after  that  posited  a leadership  role 
for  the  intelligentsia. 

Alongside  the  revolutionary  trend,  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  there  was  a 
social-reformist  current  of  populism,  the  “legal  populism”  (or  liberal  popu- 
lism) of  Nikolai  Mikhailovsky,  Vasily  Vorontsov  and  Nikolai  Danielson.5 
From  the  last  two  came  the  most  ambitious  attempt  to  analyze  Russian 
capitalism  and  to  argue  for  the  possibility  of  non-capitalist  development 
in  Russia.  Vorontsov  in  particular  argued  that  capitalism  in  Russia  was 
artificial  and  could  not  develop  without  state  subsidies  because  of  the 
absence  of  foreign  markets  and  the  limited  domestic  market  (due  to  the 
poverty  of  the  masses).  For  that  reason  successful  industrialization  could 
not  be  achieved  along  capitalist  lines  but  only  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state,  through  socialist  planning  and  investment.  Such  a non-capitalist 
industrialization  (along  with  "socialization  of  labor”)  would  supposedly  be 
less  painful  and  more  humane  and  would  spare  the  peasants  and  artisans 
the  evils  of  “primitive  accumulation.”  Then  the  final  phase  of  socialized 
“popular  production”  (that  is,  socialism)  would  be  reached.  This  analysis 
contained  both  an  ideology  of  small  producers  (created  for  them  by  the 
Russian  intelligentsia)  and  a theory  of  development  of  an  underdeveloped 
country  vis-a-vis  advanced  states. 

Russian  populism  influenced  Eastern  European  peasantism  through 
people  such  as  Svetozar  Markovic  in  Serbia  (a  direct  disciple  of  Cherny- 
shevsky),  Constantin  Stere  in  Romania,  Ante  Radic  in  Croatia,  Boleslaw 


5 On  legal  populism  and  Vorontsov  and  Danielson,  see  Andrzej  Walicki,  “Russia,”  in 
Populism:  Its  Meanings  and  National  Characteristics,  eds.  Ghija  Ionescu  and  Ernest  Gellner 
(London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1969),  62-96. 
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Wyslouch  in  Poland  and  a few  narodniki  in  Bulgaria.  More  will  be  said 
about  individual  cases  later.  The  general  appeal  and  resonance  of  narod- 
nlchestvo  in  the  backward  Balkan  peasant  societies  came  from  its  concern 
for  the  peasantry  and  a certain  idealization  of  the  village,  the  emphasis 
on  agrarian  development,  the  fear  of  capitalism  and  the  desire  to  avoid  it, 
and  the  social  engagement  of  the  intelligentsia  in  favor  of  the  (peasant) 
people.  But  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  populists  were  not  fully  endorsed  by 
their  Balkan  (and  Eastern  European)  followers  and  were  diluted  or  trans- 
formed in  the  process  of  adaptation.  The  very  different  village  community 
here  could  not  become  a locus  of  socialist  hopes,  and  socialism  in  general 
was  not  an  issue.  Only  the  early  Serbian  socialist  Svetozar  Markovic  con- 
sidered the  Serbian  zadruga  (extended  family  with  joint  property)  to  be  a 
seed  of  socialism.  In  a similar  manner  some  populists  placed  their  hopes 
on  the  traditional  institution  of  the  Romanian  stand,  or  groups  of  semi- 
nomadic  shepherds  who  collectively  produced  and  sold  cheese  (described 
by  the  Romanian  ethnographer  Henri  H.  Stahl),  as  a model  for  a kind  of 
“peasant  democracy.”6  In  keeping  with  the  narodniki  ideal  of  intelligen- 
tsia serving  the  people,  teachers  and  agronomists  played  a prominent  role 
in  the  formation  of  the  Balkan  peasant  movements.  But  in  contrast  with 
the  radicalized  Russian  narodniki,  their  Balkan  followers  did  not  aspire 
toward  agrarian  socialism,  and  their  peasantist  heirs  rejected  it  altogether; 
the  most  radical  sought  a “third  way”  between  capitalism  and  socialism. 
Living  within  newly  created  nation-states  with  liberal  institutions,  they 
were  more  “legalist”  and  gradualist  and  less  revolutionary  than  the  Russian 
narodniki  in  their  struggles  against  the  stubborn  Russian  autocracy.  In  this 
respect  they  came  closer  to  Russian  “legal  populism”  (and  they  often  cited 
Mikhailovsky).7  The  full-fledged  Balkan  peasant  movements  departed 
even  further  from  Russian  populism  by  supporting  private  property,  by 
developing  mass  peasant  parties  engaged  in  legal  political  competition  to 
attain  power,  and  by  rejecting  revolutionary  methods.  Characteristically, 
the  ideas  of  the  American  reformer  Henry  George  in  his  famous  book 
Progress  and  Poverty  about  socialization  or  nationalization  of  the  land 
(by  taking  the  full  rent  in  the  form  of  a single  tax) — a Western  form  of 


6 Angela  Harre,  “Between  Marxism  and  Liberal  Democracy:  Romanian  Agrarianism  as 
an  Economic  Third  Way,”  in  Societal  Change  and  Ideological  Formation  among  the  Rural 
Population  of  the  Baltic  Area,  1880-1939 . Studia  Baltica.  Serie  II  (Huddinge,  Sweden:  Soeder- 
toerns  hoegskola,  2008),  57-73,  esp.  62-63. 

7 Ghita  Ionescu,  “Eastern  Europe,”  in  Populism:  Its  Meanings  and  National  Characteris- 
tics, 97-121,  esp.  98-106. 
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agrarian  socialism — were  known  to  Balkan  agrarians  but  were  not  advo- 
cated by  them. 

Eastern  European  peasantism  was  also  influenced  by  Western  agrari- 
anism. Agrarianism  (whose  predecessor  was  the  Physiocrats)  consid- 
ered agriculture  to  be  the  most  useful  human  activity  and  a basis  of  the 
whole  economy;  therefore,  agriculture  had  to  enjoy  a privileged  status 
and  receive  protection  by  the  state.  The  peasant  as  immediate  producer 
(of  primary  goods)  was  considered  a special  social  category;  the  peasant 
way  of  life  was  valued  and  extolled  as  the  source  of  specific  traits  and 
virtues.  In  Western  social  reformist  thought  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries,  (peasant)  agriculture  or  family 
farming  was  promoted  as  a means  of  combating  industrial  overproduc- 
tion and  achieving  a more  balanced  economy,  as  well  as  alleviating  urban 
concentration  and  unemployment,  but  also  for  moral  and  social-hygienic 
purposes,  such  as  fighting  physical  “degeneration”  of  the  industrial  work- 
ers and  improving  the  health  of  the  population  and  the  nation’s  biological 
“stock.”  Especially  popular  in  Eastern  Europe  was  the  book  by  the  French 
statesman  and  agrarian  protectionist  Jules  Meline  Return  to  the  Land  and 
Industrial  Overproduction,  translated  into  many  languages.8  Other  well- 
known  figures  included  the  Belgian  socialist  Emile  Vandervelde,  Charles 
Gides  (theorist  of  cooperatives),  Dr.  Ernst  Laur  (leader  of  the  Swiss  Agrar- 
ian Union),  the  economist  Albert  Schaeffle  and  Pierre  Caziot. 

Western  agrarianism  was  shaped  in  conditions  of  advanced  commer- 
cialized agriculture  and  urban  industrial  capitalism.  It  aimed  at  the  pro- 
tection of  agrarian  interests,  not  only  peasant,  but  also  capitalist  agrarian 
interests,  through  the  instruments  of  the  state,  especially  commercial,  tax, 
and  credit  policies.  The  agrarian  interests  were  not  necessarily  represented 
and  defended  by  peasant  parties  in  political  struggles  and  could  be  lob- 
bied by  other  agrarian  organizations  (such  as  unions  and  cooperatives), 
often  fusing  small  farmers  with  big  capitalist  landlords.  These  conditions 
precluded  radical  tendencies  and  favored  compromise  and  collaboration 
with  other  political  forces.  In  Eastern  Europe  only  Czech  agrarianism, 
after  its  radical  initial  years,  approached  this  type  of  agrarianism  in  the 
course  of  its  evolution.  But  in  other  Eastern  European  states  as  well,  radi- 
cal tendencies  were  softened  over  time,  as  was  shown  in  the  evolution 
of  peasantism  toward  ideology  of  the  “middle  classes,”  collaboration  of 


8 Jules  Meline,  Le  retour  a la  terre  et  la  surproduction  industrielle  (Paris:  Hachette,  1905). 
See  also  Sorokin,  Ideologiya  agrarizma. 
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the  peasant  parties  with  the  traditional  bourgeois  parties  and  lobbying 
of  agrarian  interests  through  various  channels.  It  is  tempting  to  suggest 
an  ideal-type  scheme  for  how  the  Eastern  European  peasant  movements 
evolved:  from  intellectual-led  populism  through  practical  peasantism 
toward  an  ideology  of  the  middle  classes.  However,  not  all  peasant  par- 
ties passed  through  all  three  stages.9 

Western  agrarianism,  not  to  mention  various  social  reformers,  provided 
(Eastern  European)  peasantism  with  economic,  sociological,  ethnographic, 
philosophical,  historical  and  other  ideas,  arguments  and  theories  about 
the  role  and  significance  of  agriculture  and  its  current  tendencies.  But 
peasantism  was  much  more  radical  than  Western  agrarianism  and  even 
revolutionary,  given  the  conditions  in  which  it  arose.10  It  had  a strongly 
expressed  social  ethos  rather  than  a purely  economic  character.  It  was  a real 
rising  of  the  peasants  either  against  “feudal”  remnants  in  the  countryside 
(big  land  estates,  various  forms  of  peasant  dependence)  with  demands  for 
emancipation  and  land  redistribution,  or  else  against  exploitation  by  the 
towns  and  the  state  in  conditions  of  backward  and  under-commercialized 
(largely  self-subsistent)  agriculture.  Agrarian  reform  and  redistribution  of 
the  land  were  typical  demands  in  countries  with  big  landowners,  where 
the  peasants  were  “land-hungry”  (Romania,  Hungary  and  parts  of  Yugosla- 
via). The  ideal  for  social  justice  was  that  all  peasants  should  have  enough 
land  to  live  from.  That  is  why  in  the  Eastern  European  reception  of  West- 
ern agrarianism  and  social  reformism,  one  can  speak  of  reinterpretation 
and  even  "mistaken  self-identification.”  Measures  and  recipes  intended  as 
a cure  for  excessive  industrialization  and  crises  of  overproduction  in  the 
West  (the  title  of  Meline’s  book)  were  taken  as  a remedy  for  backward 
agriculture;  while  Meline  appealed  for  workers  to  return  to  the  land,  the 
Balkan  peasants  had  never  deserted  it.  Nevertheless,  the  reception  had  a 
beneficial  effect  and  proved  to  be  a “productive  misunderstanding.” 

Connected  with  (Western)  agrarianism  and  social  reformism,  the  coop- 
erative idea  (cooperatism  or  cooperativism)  proved  especially  attractive 


9 Such  a scheme  is  implicit  in  Gollwitzer,  “Europaische  Bauerndemokratie,”  34-47. 

10  Irina  V.  Mikhutina,  “0  sotsial’nom  kharaktere  i sotsial’nykh  aspektakh  program 
i deyatel’nosti  krest’yanskikh  partii  stran  Tsentral’noi  i Yugo-vostochnoi  Evropy,”  in 
Sotsial'naya  struktura  i politicheskie  dvizheniya  v stranakh  Tsentrai’noi  i Yugo-vostochnoi 
Evropy.  Mezhvoenny  period  (Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo  “Nauka,”  1986),  152-170.  Mikhutina 
speaks  of  “artificial  points  of  contact”  between  Eastern  European  peasantism  and  West- 
ern agrarianism.  See  also  Noskova,  “K  voprosu  ob  agrarizme,”  43-45.  Noskova  speaks  of 
the  “adaptation”  of  Western  agrarianism  towards  the  conditions  in  particular  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe,  where  it  crystallized  into  concepts  of  “transformation”  of  the  existing 
conditions  (or  order). 
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to  peasantism  in  the  Balkans.  Typically,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  radi- 
cal ideologists  of  cooperativism  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  in  the 
Balkans,  especially  the  Nimes  school  (named  after  the  French  city)  of 
Charles  Gide  and  Bernard  Lavergne  and  their  Russian  follower  Vahan 
Totomianz,  Ernest  Poisson,  the  Englishwoman  Beatrice  Webb  and  the 
American  James  Warbasse.  What  the  Balkan  peasantists  identified  with 
in  their  teachings  was  the  social  and  moral  meaning  attached  to  the  coop- 
eratives (of  social  justice,  without  exploitation  and  capitalist  profits)  as 
well  as  the  idea  of  a total  new  economic  order  or  system,  variously  called 
a “cooperative  republic,”  “cooperative  order,”  a “cooperative  democracy” 
or  a “cooperative  state.”11  Yet  these  concepts  (with  the  exception  of  the 
radical  socialist  trend  of  Poisson  and  others),  though  they  stressed  reor- 
dering the  economy  along  cooperative  lines,  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
economic  sphere  to  reform  the  political  order  and  the  state,  allowed  for 
the  parallel  existence  of  capitalist  enterprises  and  economic  competition, 
and  did  not  envision  cooperation  by  force  (socialists  including).  Coopera- 
tivism in  this  radical  form  was  given  a still  more  radical  twist  in  the  Bal- 
kans (to  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later)  and  came  to  be  identified  with 
the  peasantist  “third  way.”  Besides,  urban-based  consumers’  cooperatives 
(most  developed  in  the  West)  and  consumers’  interests  stood  at  the  basis 
of  Western  doctrines  of  cooperativism  (while  other  types  of  cooperatives 
were  considered  less  important);  it  was  thus  devoid  of  a class  dimension. 
By  contrast,  the  cooperative  doctrine  in  the  Balkans  relied  on  rural  (credit 
and  sales)  cooperatives  of  small  producers  that  prevailed  in  rural  condi- 
tions and  gave  it  a markedly  social  (class)  dimension. 

The  peasantist  ideology  developed  relatively  late,  ft  was  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  earlier  ideologies  of  liberalism  and  socialism.  Without  going 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  relations  among  these  ideologies,  we  can  men- 
tion some  similarities  and  contrasts.  With  liberalism  it  shared  a number 
of  fundamental  tenets:  constitutionalism  and  representative  government, 


11  Charles  Gide,  Le  societes  cooperatives  de  consommation  (Paris,  1924);  Le  cooperatisme. 
Conferences  de  propagande  (Paris:  A.  Rousseau,  1929);  Le  programme  cooperatiste  (Paris: 
A.  Rousseau,  1928);  Bernard  Lavergne,  Le  regime  cooperatif:  etude  generate  de  la  coo- 
peration de  consommation  en  Europe  (Paris:  A.  Rousseau,  1908);  L’order  cooperatif  (Paris: 
F.  Alcan,  1926);  Ernest  Poisson,  The  Co-operative  Republic  (Manchester:  Co-operative  Union, 
1925);  Vahan  Totomianz,  Teoriya  kooperatsii  (Moscow:  Svoboda,  1918);  Osnovy  kooperatsii 
(Berlin:  Knigoizdatel'stvo  “Slovo,”  1923);  Sushtnost’  i polozhenie  sovremennoi  kooperatsii 
(Berlin:  Russkoe  universal’noe  izdatel’stvo,  1922);  Beatrice  Webb,  Cooperative  Movement 
in  Great  Britain  (London:  Swan  Sonnerschine  & Co,  1891);  James  Warbasse,  Co-operative 
Democracy  through  Voluntary  Association  of  the  People  as  Consumers  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1927). 
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individual  and  civil  rights,  free  economic  initiative  and  competition.  It 
affirmed  the  principle  of  private  property  in  particular.  At  the  same  time 
it  wanted  to  put  a limitation  on  the  size  of  private  property,  especially  in 
agriculture,  and  viewed  capitalism  with  suspicion.  Liberalism  increasingly 
came  to  be  seen  as  the  ideology  of  unregulated  “wild”  capitalism  and  ego- 
istic pursuit  of  profit,  and  the  attitude  toward  it  became  more  critical  in 
the  interwar  era.  Peasantism  proposed  various  means  to  curb  liberalism’s 
exploitative  and  antisocial  tendencies,  such  as  state  intervention  and 
regulation,  state  monopolies,  (partial)  nationalization  and  especially  the 
expansion  of  cooperatives.  Cooperatism  (or  cooperativism)  in  particular 
was  seen  as  a counterweight  to  individualism  and  a way  to  harmonize 
individual  and  social  interests.12 

(Marxist)  socialism  was  the  other  major  influence  upon  the  peasantist 
ideology.  To  begin  with,  the  two  ideologies  shared  a general  attitude  of 
indignation  over  and  revolt  against  the  existing  order  and  the  idea  of  a 
socially  just  society.  Some  peasantists  began  as  socialists  before  changing 
sides,  and  leftist  currents  developed  within  peasantism.  Especially  impor- 
tant for  agrarianism  was  the  revisionist  debate  within  Western  social 
democracy  on  the  trends  in  agriculture,  provoked  by  the  fact  that  Marx’s 
prediction  about  concentration  of  the  land  did  not  materialize.  The  revi- 
sionist ideas  of  Eduard  David,  Friedrich  Hertz,  Eduard  Bernstein  and  (the 
more  reluctant)  Karl  Kautsky  on  the  qualitative  difference  between  agri- 
culture and  industry  regarding  (lacking)  concentration  of  the  “means  of 
production”  and  some  advantages  of  smallholder  agriculture  over  the  big 
estates  found  a warm  reception  in  agrarian  milieus.  Socialism,  and  later 
communism,  were  also  stimulating  in  the  (negative)  sense  that  agrarian 
ideas  were  developed  in  debating  and  by  rejecting  the  socialist  and  later 
the  communist  tenets.  Thus  agrarianism  stressed  the  principle  of  private 
property  as  a guarantee  of  personal  independence,  freedom  and  a stimu- 
lus for  work  and  initiative,  in  contrast  to  the  communist  abolishment  of 
private  property,  which  would  be  detrimental  to  all  these.  Agrarianism 
also  declared  its  commitment  to  democracy,  representative  government 
and  legal,  peaceful  means  of  political  struggle,  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  revolutionary  and  violent  methods  of  communism  (but  like  the  legal- 
ism of  social  democracy).  On  the  other  hand,  with  its  claim  to  represent 


12  See,  for  example,  the  Bulgarian  leftist  agrarianist  Mihail  Genovski,  Obshtestvenost  i 
kultura  (Sofia,  1939),  135-138.  Economic  liberalism  is  characterized  as  a system  that  actu- 
ally makes  it  possible  for  the  economically  stronger  to  exploit  the  weaker.  It  is  closely 
associated  with  capitalism  as  its  political  ideology;  capitalism  is  characterized  as  chaotic 
and,  in  its  later  “imperialist”  stage,  as  speculative  and  creating  insecurity. 
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the  peasants  as  a class  or  an  “estate,”  the  agrarian  movement  imitated 
socialism,  which  claimed  to  champion  the  interests  of  the  proletariat.  In 
extraordinary  situations,  in  spite  of  its  principled  legalism  and  pacifism, 
an  agrarian  movement  could  become  revolutionized  and  even  adopt  the 
idea  of  class  struggle  and  a kind  of  “dictatorship  of  the  peasantry.”  Finally, 
the  ideals  of  some  radical  leftist  agrarian  currents  for  a socially  just  future 
society  on  a thoroughly  cooperative  basis  with  nationalization  of  major 
enterprises  came  to  closely  resemble  state  socialism. 

The  peasantist  ideology’s  eclectic  and  unsystematic  character  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  particularly  by  its  adversaries.  It  developed  primarily 
as  an  instrument  of  social  and  political  struggles,  closely  related  to  par- 
ticular conditions  of  life,  and  not  as  an  abstract  thought  system  aimed  at 
internal  consistency  and  systematicity.  The  peasantist  leaders  and  ideolo- 
gists borrowed  freely  what  they  considered  appropriate  and  useful  for  the 
particular  situation  and  needs  in  their  countries;  the  borrowed  elements 
combined  in  various  ways  and  formed  “syntheses,”  often  quite  different 
and  more  radical  than  the  prototypes.  The  most  important  criterion  was 
whether  they  supported  the  peasant  interests  and  furthered  the  peasan- 
tist cause.  Some  peasantists  even  prided  themselves  on  the  down-to-earth 
approach.  Others  were  not  so  satisfied  with  this  (especially  vis-a-vis  the 
Marxist  doctrine)  and  tried  to  remedy  the  situation  by  supplying  a philo- 
sophical foundation  from  the  then-modern  theories,  such  as  “biological 
materialism”  (with  its  theory  of  instincts)  or  philosophical  idealism.13  In 
addition,  a teleological  interpretation  of  the  history  of  mankind  was  put 
forward  with  the  peasants  as  the  final  victor.  The  Croatian  ideologist 
Rudolf  Herceg  presented  universal  history  similarly  to  Marx,  as  a history 
of  class  struggles  and  domination  of  the  (mainly  peasant)  society  by  suc- 
cessive “estates.”  Yet  unlike  Marx,  he  did  not  stop  with  the  victory  of  the 
“fourth  estate”  (the  workers)  but  carried  it  to  a successful  takeover  of  the 
peasantry  as  the  “fifth  estate”  that  would  solve  the  social  question  and 
usher  in  a just  and  humane  government.  The  beginnings  of  a history  of 
the  peasant  estate  are  to  be  found  with  Aleksandar  Stamboliyski  as  well.14 


13  Biological  materialism  was  characteristic  of  Bulgarian  agrarianism  since  Stamboli- 
yski.  See,  for  instance,  Dimitrov,  “Agrarianism,”  397-403;  Mikhail  Genovski,  Filosofskata 
osnova  na  zemedelskata  ideotogiya  (Sofia:  Zemedelsko  izdatelstvo  "Al.  Stamboliyski,”  1945). 
The  Croatian  ideologist  Branko  Peselj  stresses  idealistic  principles,  religious  beliefs  and  the 
role  of  tradition:  Peselj,  “Peasantism,”  119. 

14  Rudolf  Herceg,  Die  Ideologie  der  kroatischen  Bauernbewegung  (Zagreb:  Rudolf  Her- 
ceg und  Genossen,  1923),  21-45,  esp.  42-45;  Aleksandar  Stamboliyski,  PoLiticheski  part'd  Hi 
saslovni  organizatsii?  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BZNS,  1920,  first  edition  in  1909),  111-114. 
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The  many  and  diverse  ideological  influences  on  Eastern  European 
peasantism  should  not  be  seen  as  indicative  of  a lack  of  originality.  In 
fact,  peasantism  was  an  original  and  coherent  search  for  a solution  for 
the  problems  of  (under)development  uniquely  suited  to  local  conditions. 
It  envisioned  a path  of  development  that  was  not  a break  with,  and  super- 
seding of,  previous  socioeconomic  conditions,  but  stood  in  a definite  con- 
tinuity and  built  upon  them. 

Despite  all  outside  influences,  the  peasantist  ideology  (and  movement) 
was  essentially  indigenous.  That  is,  it  was  embedded  in  its  national  milieu 
and  in  close  touch  with  local  realities,  unlike  the  international  commu- 
nist movement,  with  its  uniformity  and  transnational  diffusion.15  This  is 
a major  reason  for  the  diversity  of  the  peasantist  views  and  ideas.  There- 
fore, analysis  of  them  should  take  national  conditions  into  consideration, 
especially  the  land  tenure  (smallholders  or  mostly  large  estates)  and  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  country  and  of  its  agriculture  in  particular, 
but  also  political  conditions,  such  as  the  political  system  established  by  the 
constitution  and  whether  the  peasants  were  enfranchised,  which  were 
the  ruling  classes,  the  major  political  forces  and  the  ideological  climate. 
The  agrarian  movement  was  also  influenced  by  international  events  and 
trends.  The  conditions  for  the  “Green  Rising,”  as  it  was  called,  were  pre- 
pared by  World  War  I and  it  erupted  in  the  war’s  aftermath;  the  Depres- 
sion foreshadowed  the  end  of  the  movement,  and  it  finally  fell  victim  to 
communism.16 

In  what  follows  I will  address  the  cases  of  the  strongest  agrarian  move- 
ments in  the  Balkans  and  their  ideologies — in  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Croatia 
and  Serbia,  though  not  Greece,  where  agrarianism  developed  later  and 
remained  weak.17  They  will  be  approached  through  the  views  of  their 
leaders  and  ideologists,  at  their  strongest  moments,  while  briefly  indicat- 
ing further  developments.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  way  the 
agrarian  ideology  and  the  peasant  movements  in  the  Balkans  responded 


15  Jackson,  Comintern  and  Peasant,  6,  26. 

16  The  “Green  Rising”  (in  parallel  with  the  “Red  Rising”)  was  the  name  given  to  the 
eruption  of  the  peasants  on  the  political  scene  after  World  War  I.  The  phrase  appears  first 
in  the  work  of  the  journalists  Dorothy  Thompson  and  Marcel  W.  Fodor,  “The  Green  Ris- 
ing,” in  The  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum  29  (London)  (April-September  1921),  389,  426,  496. 
Somewhat  later  it  was  used  as  a book  title  by  William  Bizell,  The  Green  Rising:  A Historical 
Survey  of  Agrarianism  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1926). 

17  On  the  peasant  movement  in  Greece:  Nencho  Dimov,  “The  Peasant  Movement  in 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  between  the  Two  World  Wars,”  in  Relations  et  influences  reciproques 
entre  grecs  et  bulgares  XVIIIe-XX  siecles  (Thessaloniki:  Institute  for  Balkan  Studies,  1991), 
129-150. 
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to  the  challenges  of  modernization  and  dealt  with  the  problems  of  their 
predominantly  agrarian  societies. 


Bulgarian  Agrarianism 

Bulgaria  emerged  from  Ottoman  rule  in  1877-1878  as  a country  of  indepen- 
dent peasant  smallholders,  and  this  became  even  more  pronounced  with 
the  seizure  and  division  of  the  former  Turkish  estates  ( chijlLk ) among  Bul- 
garian peasants.18  Populism  in  Bulgaria  (notwithstanding  some  vague  pre- 
liberation antecedents)  spread  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  under  the  influence 
of  the  ideas  of  N.  Mikhailovsky  and  P.  Lavrov  and  was  accordingly  less  a 
literary  idealization  of  peasant  life  than  a civic  movement  actively  calling 
for  social  change.  It  emphasized  the  duty  of  the  intelligentsia  towards  “the 
people,”  meaning  the  peasantry,  namely,  to  work  among  it  for  its  “enlight- 
enment” (education),  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  pub- 
lic hygiene,  organization  of  credit  cooperatives,  and  so  on.19  The  peasant 
movement  emerged  somewhat  later  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  a protest  against  heavy  taxation  (and  one  particular  tax),  usury  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  backward  village  by  the  town,  and  not  from  “land  hun- 
ger.” The  Bulgarian  Agrarian  ( zemedelski , literally:  of  land-tillers)  National 
Union  (BANU)  was  founded  in  1899  as  the  result  of  a grassroots  move- 
ment that  had  several  points  of  crystallization  around  village  teachers  and 
agronomists.20  The  populist  ( narodniki ) influence  played  a role,  especially 
through  populist-minded  teachers,  agronomists,  doctors  and  low-ranking 
civil  servants.  It  is  reflected  in  the  first  program  of  BANU,  where  the  goal 
was  formulated  as  “the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  its  branches,  the 
moral  and  material  improvement  of  the  peasant,  and  the  general  defense 


18  See  the  impressions  of  Edward  Dicey,  The  Peasant  State:  An  Account  of  Bulgaria  in 
1894  (London:  John  Murray,  1894). 

19  Vivian  Pinto,  “The  Civic  and  Aesthetic  Ideals  of  the  Bulgarian  Narodnik  Writers,” 
Slavonic  and  East  European  Review  32,  no.  79  (1954),  344-366.  Alongside  the  literary  popu- 
lism, an  example  of  civic  populism  is  Nikola  Gabrovski,  Nravstvenata  zadacha  na  inteli- 
gentsiyata  (Sofia,  1889). 

20  On  the  circumstances  of  the  emergence  of  BANU,  see  the  agrarian  authors:  Prokopi 
Kiranov,  Balgarskoto  zemedelsko  dvizhenie.  Idei,  razvitie,  delo  (Sofia,  1927);  Marko  Turlakov, 
Istoriya,  printsipi  i taktika  na  Balgarskiya  zemedelski  naroden  sayuz  (Stara  Zagora,  1929); 
Mihail  Genovski,  Patyat  na  zemedelskoto  sdruzhavane.  Istoricheski  ocherk  (Sofia:  Zeme- 
delsko sayuzno  izdatelstvo  “Al.  Stamboliyski,”  1947).  From  the  historians,  see  Lyubomir 
Ognyanov,  Balgarskiyat  zemedelski  naroden  sayuz,  i8gg-igi2  (Sofia:  Universitetsko  izda- 
telstvo “Sv.  Kliment  Ohridski,”  1990);  John  Bell,  Peasants  in  Power:  Alexander  Stamboliski 
and  the  Bulgarian  Agrarian  National  Union,  i8gg-ig2g  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1977),  22-54;  John  Bell,  “The  Genesis  of  Agrarianism  in  Bulgaria,”  Balkan  Studies  16, 
no.  2 (1975),  73-92. 
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of  the  peasants’  interest  in  all  places  at  all  times,”  that  is,  “an  educational- 
economic”  and  non-political  organization.21  But  BANU  soon  evolved  into 
a political  organization  (at  its  Third  Congress  in  1901)  and  resolved  to  take 
part  in  elections,  while  many  populists  stood  by  their  beliefs  and  left  the 
Union.  The  populist  ideal  then  remained  only  in  literature  (and  Todor 
Vlaykov,  a prominent  populist  writer,  was  very  critical  of  BANU).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  populist  influence,  there  was  a strong  socialist  influence  from 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  organization,  Tsanko  Bakalov  Tserkovski,  who 
straddled  his  two  loyalties  for  a time  before  deciding  in  favor  of  peas- 
antism.  The  socialist  influence  is  also  visible  in  that  the  socialist  Teacher’s 
Union  served  as  an  inspiration  for  the  peasant  association.  The  socialists 
attempted  to  establish  control  over  the  peasant  movement  at  its  found- 
ing congress  by  pushing  it  in  the  direction  of  a professional  organization 
of  the  peasants  under  their  influence  instead  of  an  independent  political 
organization.  However,  they  failed.22 

The  fact  that  universal  (male)  suffrage  was  introduced  in  Bulgaria  with 
the  establishment  of  the  modern  state  by  the  liberal  Tarnovo  constitu- 
tion of  1878  (modeled  on  the  Belgian  constitution)  proved  of  paramount 
importance  for  the  early  political  mobilization  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
growth  of  the  political  influence  of  its  party.  The  Bulgarian  agrarians — 
unlike  the  narodniki  in  Russia — were  able  to  pursue  their  goals  by  demo- 
cratic means,  and  not  through  social  upheaval,  because  they  worked  in  a 
comparatively  liberal  and  democratic  political  framework,  notwithstand- 
ing electoral  fraud  and  the  “personal  regime”  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha.  Finally,  one  should  note  the  authentically  peasant  charac- 
ter of  BANU  both  in  terms  of  its  leaders  and  activists  (among  the  peasant 
intelligentsia)  and  its  supporters.  The  party  preserved  this  character,  at 
least  until  the  ascent  to  power,  by  requiring  peasant  origins  or  residence 
in  a village  as  a condition  for  membership.  Until  the  Balkan  Wars  (1912- 
1913),  BANU  engaged  mainly  in  propaganda,  organization  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  ideology,  while  its  representatives  in  the  National  Assembly 
were  rather  passive  and  disoriented. 


21  About  the  influence  of  populism  on  the  agrarians  in  particular,  see  John  Bell,  “Popu- 
lism and  Pragmatism:  The  BANU  in  Bulgarian  Politics,”  in  Populism  in  Eastern  Europe:  Rac- 
ism, Nationalism,  and  Society,  ed.  Joseph  Held  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Monographs, 
1996),  21-61,  esp.  21-27. 

22  About  the  attitude  of  the  socialists,  see  Dimitar  Dimov,  Tsanko  Bakalov  Tserkovski 
(Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1968),  esp.  79-128;  Stefan  Bochev,  Golemiyat  bunt.  Vaznikvane  na 
zemedelskoto  dvizhenie  v Balgariya  (Sofia:  Druzhestvo  “Mir,”  1993). 
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The  agrarian  ideology  took  shape  gradually  in  newspaper  articles  and 
brochures  written  by  its  main  ideologists,  Dimitar  Dragiev  (1869-1943) 
and  soon  afterwards  Aleksandar  Stamboliyski  (1879-1923).  First  the  “estat- 
ist  theory”  was  elaborated  (particularly  by  Stamboliyski),  which  argued 
for  the  significance  of  the  peasants  and  the  role  of  their  organization.23  It 
held  that  across  Europe,  the  political  parties  and  struggles  had  fulfilled 
their  role  by  gaining  civil  and  political  rights  from  the  monarchy  and  had 
outlived  their  usefulness.  They  were  being  replaced  by  economic  competi- 
tion between  large  occupational  and  professional  groups  (“estates”)  with 
common  economic  interests,  represented  by  their  political-economic 
organizations.  Apart  from  the  peasants,  such  estates  included  the  indus- 
trial workers,  the  artisans,  traders  and  industrialists  and  the  civil  servants. 
But  the  peasant  “estate”  was  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  also  the  most 
important  and  useful.  Stamboliyski  lauded  it  thus: 

The  peasant  estate  is  a source,  from  which  a chain  of  streams,  rivers  and  seas 
are  formed  that  are  called  “artisanal,”  "commercial”  and  workers’  estates, 
and  so  on,  but  it  remains  inexhaustible  and  never  dries  up.  Destined  to  be 
occupied  with  the  most  innocent,  most  virtuous,  most  blessed  and  most 
ennobling  work  and  to  produce  the  products  most  necessary  for  human  life 
and  for  the  life  of  every  living  creature  in  nature,  the  peasant  estate  has 
been  and  still  remains  the  most  important,  most  productive,  most  useful, 
massive  and  life-giving  element  in  human  society.24 

The  estates  of  the  artisans  and  of  the  industrial  workers  came  next  in 
importance  in  this  hierarchy. 

According  to  the  agrarian  leaders,  the  peasant  estate  was  represented 
by  BANU;  the  workers  were  represented  by  the  socialist  party;  the  artisans 
and  civil  servants  were  represented  by  their  professional  unions,  and  so  on. 
Contemporary  political  life  increasingly  consisted  of  a struggle  between 
these  political-economic  organizations  in  defense  of  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  occupational  groups  they  represent.  When  in  parliament,  the 
agrarians  would  supposedly  enhance  its  power  and  curb  the  executive, 
though  once  he  gained  power,  Stamboliyski  did  not  establish  professional 
chambers  as  the  “estate”  concept  might  have  suggested.  In  describing 
the  traditional  Bulgarian  bourgeois  parties,  he  spared  no  epithets,  calling 
them  “spoils  parties”  ( kokalanski ),  “job-hunting,”  “predatory,”  parasitical, 
“cliques  of  the  court”  and  “coteries.”  The  “estate  theory”  and  the  concept 


23  Dimitar  Dragiev,  Gde  e spasenieto  na  baigarskite  zemedeitsi?  (Plovdiv,  1907),  97-105; 
Stamboliyski,  Poiiticbeski  part'd. 

24  Stamboliyski,  Poiiticheski  partii,  82. 
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of  politics  that  accompanies  it  have  caused  many  debates  and  critiques. 
The  socialists  in  particular  argued  that  the  peasants  were  not  a homoge- 
neous “estate”  or  class  but  belonged  to  various  classes.  Others  criticized 
the  confrontation  between  “estates”  (reminiscent  of  class  struggles)  and 
the  antagonistic  concept  of  politics  behind  it.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
a program  of  only  one  “estate”  was  too  narrow  and  one-sided  to  provide 
a comprehensive  governmental  program.25  What  is  important  here  is  not 
the  feasibility  or  desirability  of  the  “estate  theory”  but  the  radical  affir- 
mation through  it  of  the  importance  of  the  peasants  and  their  interests, 
as  well  as  BANU’s  claim  of  exclusive  representation  of  the  peasants  in 
politics  (parallel  to  the  claim  of  socialists  to  represent  the  working  class). 
In  fact,  the  agrarians  proved  able  to  gain  the  exclusive  allegiance  of  the 
Bulgarian  peasantry  (similar  to  the  Croat  Peasant  Party  and  unlike  the 
situation  in  Romania  and  Serbia).  The  Bulgarian  peasantist  leaders  ideal- 
ized the  village  and  the  peasant  way  of  life,  in  sharp  opposition  to  the 
cities,26  and  they  were  especially  hostile  towards  certain  social  and  pro- 
fessional groups,  such  as  lawyers,  intermediary  traders,  civil  servants  and 
army  officers. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  from  exactly  what  sources  and  to  what  extent  Stam- 
boliyski  borrowed  ideas,  because  references  in  his  works  are  very  scanty.27 
A number  of  arguments  about  the  physical  and  moral  superiority  of  the 
peasants  and  the  peasant  way  of  life  and  the  negative  influence  of  the 
cities  on  people’s  life  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  Jules  Meline’s  work 
Return  to  the  Land  (published  in  1905),  from  Emile  Vandervelde,  the  social 
Darwinist  Otto  Ammon  (cited  explicitly)  and  the  social  Darwinist  and  neo- 
Kantian  Ludwig  Woltmann.28  There  were  undoubtedly  social  Darwinist 


25  Todor  Vlaykov,  Balgarskiyat  zemedelski  sayuz  (Sofia:  n.p.,  1914). 

26  Examples  of  idealizing  the  peasant  world  and  contrasting  it  with  the  towns: 
Aleksandar  Stamboliyski,  Zemedelsko  upravlenie:  parva  godina  (Sofia:  n.p.,  1921),  151-154; 
Aleksandar  Stamboliyski,  Zemedelskite  deytsi  i tyahnoto  izrazhdane  (Sofia:  n.p.,  1919),  esp. 
15-29.  An  extolling  of  peasant  life  also  appears  in  Kiranov,  Balgarskoto  zemedelsko,  143- 
149;  Slavcho  Drenovski,  Osnovi  na  zemedelskoto  dvizhenie  (Sofia:  n.p.,  1924),  18-22. 

27  Stamboliyski  studied  agronomy  in  Munich  and  Halle  in  1900-1902  but  did  not  finish 
his  studies  because  he  fell  ill  with  tuberculosis  and  returned  to  Bulgaria.  Special  studies 
of  the  influences  upon  him:  Gennadii  F.  Matveev,  "0  nekotorykh  istochnikakh  ideolog- 
icheskoi  kontseptsii  A Stamboliyskogo,”  Izvestiya  na  balgarskoto  istorichesko  druzhestvo, 
vol.  39  (Sofia,  1987),  229-255;  Nencho  Dimov,  “Aleksandar  Stamboliyski  i selskite  partii  ot 
stranite  na  Yugoiztochna  Evropa  prez  parvite  desetiletiya  na  XX  vek,”  Studia  balcanica  lg 
(Iz  istoriyata  na  sotstialnite  dvizheniya  na  Balkanite  v kraya  na  XIX  i prez  XX  vek ) (Sofia: 
BAN,  1986),  203-246,  esp.  206-208,  218-221. 

28  Jules  Meline,  Le  retour  a la  terre\  Emile  Vandervelde,  L’exode  rural  et  le  retour 
awe  champs  (Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1903);  Otto  Ammon,  Die  Gesellschaftsordnung  und  ihre 
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influences  on  Stamboliyski,  not  only  because  of  the  social  importance  he 
attributes  to  biological  instincts  but  because  of  his  deeply  felt  understand- 
ing of  life  as  a constant  struggle  and  self-affirmation.  In  his  theory  of  the 
instincts  (for  nourishment,  self-preservation  and  procreation),  as  a driv- 
ing force  of  social  evolution  Stamboliyski  seems  to  have  followed  directly 
not  the  social  Darwinist  Herbert  Spencer,  but  authors  that  aspired  to  a 
synthesis  between  anthropology,  sociology  and  neo-Kantian  philosophy, 
such  as  Lorenz  von  Stein,  Otto  Ammon  and  Ludwig  Woltmann.  Thus  he 
recognized  that  other  regulating  factors  of  a legal  nature  were  at  work, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  neo-Kantians,  such  as  Rudolf  Stammler 
from  the  Marburg  school.  Most  importantly,  his  ideas  that  estate  strug- 
gles replace  the  class  struggles  and  estate  organizations  supersede  politi- 
cal parties  are  similar  to  the  views  of  the  neo-Hegelian  professor  from 
Leipzig  University  Paul  Barth,  Otto  Ammon,  and  the  Russian  neo-Kantian 
Pavel  Berlin  (cited  explicitly).29  The  French  sociologist  and  theoretician 
of  anarcho-syndicalism  George  Sorel  also  advocated  the  view  that  class 
interests  are  best  defended  by  economic  organizations — free  associations 
(syndicates)  of  producers  rather  than  by  political  parties.  Stamboliyski’s 
conviction  that  peasant  (smallholder)  agriculture  was  preferable  to  the  big 
estates  was  reinforced  by  the  German  revisionist  social  democrats  Eduard 
David,  Bernstein,  Hertz  and  Kautsky  (whom  he  referred  to  in  Principle 
18  of  the  “Principles  of  the  Bulgarian  Agrarian  National  Union”).30  Stam- 
boliyski’s  critical  views  of  capitalism  and  social  inequality  were  probably 
formed — in  addition  to  his  life  experiences — under  the  diffuse  influence 
of  social-reformist  projects  as  well  as  “ethical  socialism,”  with  its  rejection 
of  large-scale  capitalism  and  sympathy  toward  the  small  producers. 

A fundamental  element  of  the  agrarian  ideology  in  Bulgaria  was  the  idea 
of  “labor”  ( trudova ) property,  attributed  to  Stamboliyski’s  close  associate 


naturliche  Grundlagen  (Jena,  1896)  (part  of  the  book  was  translated  into  Bulgarian  in  1911 
under  the  title  Znackenie  na  selskoto  sasiovie  za  darzhavata  i obshtestvoto );  Ludwig  Wolt- 
mann,  Politische  AnthropoLogie.  Eine  Untersuching  iiber  den  Einjluss  der  Deszendenztheorie 
auf  die  Lehre  von  der  politischen  Entwicklung  der  Volker  (Eisenach  and  Leipzig:  Tiiringische- 
Verlagsanstalt,  1903). 

29  Paul  Barth,  Die  Phiiosophie  der  Geschichte  ais  Sozioiogie.  Erster  Teib  Einleitung  und 
kritische  Ubersicht  (Leipzig:  Reisland,  1915  [first  published  in  1897]);  Pavel  A.  Berlin,  Polit- 
icheskiya  partii  v Zapadnoi  Evrope  (St.  Petersburg,  1907). 

30  Eduard  David,  Sozialismus  und  Landwirtschaft.  Erster  Band.  Die  Betriebsjrage  (Berlin: 
Verlag  der  Socialistischen  Monatshefte,  1903);  Karl  Kautsky,  Zemledelcheskiy  vapros  (Sofia, 
1899).  Other  Bulgarian  translations  of  his  works  on  agriculture  were  Zemedelcheska  politika 
na  sotsialnata  demokratsiya  (Sofia,  1900);  “Sotsializam  i zemedelie,”  Novo  vreme  7,  no.  6 
(1903),  486-498. 
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Rayko  Daskalov.31  It  affirms  that  land  should  belong  to  those  who  till  it 
and  limits  the  possession  of  land  to  the  amount  that  can  be  cultivated 
with  one’s  own  (family)  labor.  Big  land  estates  and  the  use  of  hired  labor 
are  rejected  as  socially  unjust.  As  a minister  of  agriculture,  Rayko  Daska- 
lov prepared  the  law  for  a land  reform  based  on  the  idea  of  labor  property 
(of  a certain  size).  Moreover,  the  labor  property  and  the  “individualistic” 
social  order  based  on  it  were  praised  as  the  best  foundation  and  safeguard 
of  political  democracy — labor  property  was  the  basis  of  “labor  democ- 
racy” praised  as  a society  of  social  justice  and  humaneness.32  The  idea  of 
labor  (land)  property  might  sound  akin  to  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  Social 
Revolutionaries  ( eseri ),  heirs  of  the  Populists  ( narodniki ),  because  of  the 
stress  on  the  labor  principle.33  But  it  is  not,  because  private  property  was 
affirmed  while  the  eseri  only  recognized  the  “right  of  use.”34  This  still  may 
be  a case  of  transfer  and  adaptation  with  a change  of  meaning.  But  apart 
from  that,  ideas  that  “the  land  belongs  to  those  that  till  it”  and  that  one 
should  have  no  more  than  one  can  till  were  quite  common  in  agrarian 
societies.35  In  fact,  the  idea  of  “labor  property”  did  not  sound  as  revolu- 
tionary in  Bulgaria  as  in  Romania,  because  this  was  more  or  less  the  exist- 
ing and  habitual  condition  (and  the  subsequent  land  reform  did  not  have 
much  private  land  to  redistribute). 

Cooperation  was  another  magic  word  in  agrarian  ideology,  as  it  seemed 
perfectly  suited  to  a society  of  individual  peasant  smallholders.  Initially, 
the  (credit-type)  cooperatives  were  encouraged  by  the  state  and  played 


31  Rayko  Daskalov,  Borba  za  zemya  (Sofia,  1945;  first  published  in  1923),  esp.  9 (“The 
land  should  belong  to  those  who  till  it.  No  one  should  possess  more  land  than  he  can  till 
himself  with  his  family”).  The  author  affirms  that  this  idea  occurred  to  him  while  in  prison 
in  1916-1917,  where  he  discussed  it  with  his  agrarian  associates. 

32  Aleksandar  Stamboliyski,  “Printsipite  na  Balgarskiya  zemedelski  naroden  sayuz,”  in 
Aleksandar  Stamboliyski,  Izbrani  proizvedeniya  (Sofia:  BZNS,  1979;  first  published  in  1919), 
218-238,  esp.  231-232,  235.  On  the  inter-connectedness  between  the  various  elements  of 
the  agrarian  ideology,  see  Stefan  Radulov,  “Ideynite  osnovi  na  zemedelskiya  rezhim,”  in 
Nauchni  trudove  na  Akademiyata  za  obshtestveni  nauki  i sotsiaino  upravlenie  na  Tsentral- 
niya  komitet  na  Balgarskata  komunisticheska  partiya.  Seriya  Istoriya,  vol.  105  (Sofia,  1979), 
7-76. 

33  Radkey,  The  Agrarian  Foes,  10-14,  24-46.  See  the  principal  ideologist  of  the  social 
revolutionaries,  Viktor  Chernov,  Konstruktivny  sotsializm  (Prague:  Volya  Rossii,  1925),  esp. 
128-133,  277-310.  The  famous  Russian  agrarian  economist  Chayanov  was  also  in  favor  of 
socialization  of  the  land:  Alexander  Chayanov,  “Chto  takoe  agrarny  vopros?”  in  Alexander 
Chayanov,  Izbrannye  proizvedeniya  (Moscow:  Moskovskiy  rabochiy,  1989;  first  published 
in  1917),  20-56. 

34  Todor  Vlaykov,  “Varkhu  zakona  za  trudovata  pozemlena  sobstvenost,”  in  Todor 
Vlaykov,  Sachineniya  na  T.  G.  Vlaykov,  vol.  6 (Sofia,  1931,  first  published  in  1923),  615-624. 

35  See  Bell,  Peasants  in  Power,  162-163. 
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a role  in  liberating  the  peasants  from  usury  and  debts.  The  cooperatives 
then  came  to  be  regarded  as  a means  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  small-size  agricultural  units  and  to  assure  agricultural  progress.  Coop- 
eration was  increasingly  evoked  as  a panacea  for  all  problems  of  back- 
ward agriculture.  It  was  specifically  promoted  as  a means  for  driving  away 
commercial  capitalism  from  agriculture,  for  instance,  by  making  middle- 
men superfluous,  so  that  the  peasants  could  sell  directly  at  better  prices. 
Beyond  agriculture,  cooperatives  had  to  be  extended  to  trade,  banking, 
insurance,  and  so  on.  Apart  from  the  economic  rationale,  cooperativism 
came  to  embody  the  social  idea  of  mutual  help  and  trust.  The  idea  was 
that  it  would  harmonize  private  interest  with  public  interest  and  would 
become  a practical  school  for  teaching  democracy,  social  solidarity  and 
humaneness.36 

Finally,  the  Bulgarian  agrarians  stood  for  democracy  from  the  very  begin- 
ning and  increasingly  emphasized  the  “rule  of  the  people”  ( narodovlastie ) 
when  they  assumed  office.  The  concept  of  broadest  and  fullest  “rule  of 
the  people”  had  a special  politically  populist  ring  and  implied  transcend- 
ing the  previous  “bourgeois  democracy,”  namely,  by  being  the  most  repre- 
sentative government  because  it  was  based  on  the  most  numerous  estate 
(the  peasantry),  and  by  practicing  various  forms  of  “direct  democracy” 
(initiative,  referendum,  the  recall,  extension  of  the  election  principle). 
The  “rule  of  the  people”  corresponds  with  economic  (labor)  “democracy,” 
which  serves  as  its  stable  basis.  It  also  had  to  implement  a wide  social  pro- 
gram: cheap  and  accessible  courts,  democratization  of  education,  decen- 
tralization of  healthcare,  solving  the  housing  question  in  the  cities,  and 
so  on.  In  practice,  the  insistence  on  “rule  of  the  people”  in  a country  with 
80  percent  peasants  meant  “peasant  democracy”  and  a “peasant  state” 
governed  by  the  peasant  party  as  the  only  representative  of  the  peasants. 
It  thus  presented  an  unusual  vision  of  democracy  as  dictatorship  of  the 
(peasant)  majority  and  contained  the  potential  for  degenerating  into  a 
dictatorship  of  BANU  under  a charismatic  leader. 

The  Bulgarian  Agrarian  National  Union  ascended  to  power  in  the  tur- 
bulent times  after  World  War  I,  in  which  Bulgaria  was  among  the  losers — 
a second  “national  catastrophe”  after  the  defeat  in  the  Second  Balkan  War 
in  1913.  In  both  cases  BANU  had  taken  a firm  stand  against  the  war  and 
Stamboliyski  had  warned  the  monarch  with  harsh  words,  for  which  he 


36  Stamboliyski,  Printsipite  na  Balgarskiya,  233-234;  Turlakov,  Istoriya,  printsipi,  taktika, 
152-153, 160, 164-165;  Kiranov,  Balgarskoto  zemedelsko,  63-64. 
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was  imprisoned.  Having  first  headed  a spontaneous  soldiers’  uprising, 
which  was  crushed,  BANU  ascended  to  power  through  elections  on  a left- 
ist wave  in  the  disarray  and  distress  that  followed  the  war.37 

The  agrarian  “regime”  under  Stamboliyski  (rgrg-r923)  carried  out  a 
number  of  reforms  in  almost  every  sphere — more  than  a hundred  laws  in 
just  a few  years.38  This  was  accompanied  by  a still  more  radical  anti-urban, 
anti-bourgeois,  anti-capitalist  phraseology.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion 
Stamboliyski  compared  the  capital  city,  Sofia,  to  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah and  threatened  to  raze  it.39  The  celebrated  agrarian  reform,  which 
affected  some  large  estates  and  monasteries  and  caused  considerable  pro- 
test at  the  time,  was  actually  very  limited  because  of  the  quite  egalitarian 
distribution  of  the  land  in  Bulgaria  and  the  small  number  of  land  estates. 
The  agrarians  just  initiated  it  and  it  was  continued  with  modifications  by 
the  subsequent  governments  (after  returning  the  private  lands)  in  order 
to  supply  the  influx  of  war  refugees  with  land  that  came  from  state  and 
communal  possessions.  Other  measures  were  the  introduction  of  obliga- 
tory labor  service,  to  teach  the  virtue  of  work  (instead  of  military  con- 
scription, abolished  by  the  Neuilly  peace  treaty),  an  educational  reform, 
adding  three  more  years  to  the  mandatory  primary  education  (known  as 
“pro-gymnasium”),  introduction  of  a progressive  tax  (which  proved  uncol- 
lectible because  of  bad  techniques  of  assessment),  the  establishment  of 
rural  district  courts  with  judges  elected  by  the  local  population  (and  with- 
out defense  lawyers)  and  of  circuit  justices  of  the  peace,  an  attempt  to 
introduce  a state  monopoly  on  the  grain  trade  to  eliminate  speculation 
and  benefit  the  peasants  (abolished  on  the  insistence  of  the  victor  states’ 
Allied  Commission)  and  promotion  of  the  cooperatives.  In  spite  of  the 
agrarians’  strong  republicanism  before  and  during  the  wars,  the  monar- 
chy was  preserved  (King  Ferdinand  abdicated,  and  his  young  son  Boris  III 
assumed  the  throne). 

It  should  be  noted  that  Stamboliyski  was  proudly  aware  that  BANU 
was  experimenting  with  an  agrarian  “model”  ( yurnek ) with  international 


37  Bell,  Peasants  in  Power,  85-153. 

38  On  Agrarian  rule,  see  Elena  Statelova  and  Stoycho  Grancharov,  Istoriya  na  nova 
Balgariya,  18/8-1944  (Sofia:  Anubis,  1999),  356-399;  Aleksandar  Velev,  Glavni  reformi  na 
zemedekkoto  pravitektvo  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1977);  Bell,  Peasants  in  Power,  154-207. 
On  the  historiographical  interpretations  of  the  Agrarian  rule,  see  Roumen  Daskalov,  Debat- 
ing the  Past:  Modern  Bulgarian  History  from  Stambolov  to  Zhivkov  (Budapest  and  New  York: 
Central  European  University  Press,  2011),  87-144. 

39  Strong  statements  against  the  cities  appear  in  Stamboliyski,  Zemedelsko  upravlenie, 
43-44,  similarly  161, 163. 
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significance  comparable  (though  not  in  size)  with  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion— a kind  of  “third  way,”  though  he  did  not  use  the  term.  He  was  also 
aware  that  BANU  was  setting  an  example  for  other  agrarian  parties.40  At 
the  same  time  he  became  increasingly  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviks  and 
regarded  agrarian  rule  in  Bulgaria  as  pre-empting  a communist  revolu- 
tion (though  this  argument  was  intended  partly  to  answer  his  bourgeois 
opponents’  charges  that  he  was  going  too  far).41 

With  its  policies  and,  especially,  its  anti-urban  rhetoric  and  hamhanded 
way  of  governing,  BANU  alienated  and  outraged  the  whole  bourgeois 
establishment — among  them  the  political  parties  (whose  leaders  were 
maltreated  on  one  occasion  and  some  put  before  a “people’s  tribunal,”  or 
extraordinary  court,  blamed  for  the  defeat  in  the  wars),  the  army  officers 
decommissioned  in  compliance  with  the  peace  treaty,  the  Internal  Mace- 
donian Revolutionary  Organization  (because  of  an  agreement  with  Yugo- 
slavia), the  lawyers,  the  Church  (for  confiscating  some  of  its  property)  and 
the  academy  (for  infringing  upon  university  autonomy).  As  a ruling  party 
BANU  was  not  exempt  from  the  usual  corruption,  spoils  politics  and  polit- 
ical partisanship.  Moreover,  it  was  plagued  with  incompetence  because  of 
its  lack  of  administrative  experience  and  of  trained  cadres,  as  well  as  the 
massive  influx  of  office-seekers.  The  actual  practice  of  the  radical  agrarian 
democracy  amid  the  severe  postwar  economic  crisis  showed  little  concern 
for  constitutionalism,  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws  and  respect  for  the 
political  minority  and  weakened  administrative  rules  and  procedures. 

The  resistance  of  the  bourgeois  establishment  and  its  parties  and  pro- 
fessional groups  radicalized  BANU  and  pushed  it  into  the  direction  of  a 
“peasant  dictatorship,”  as  indicated  by  the  creation  of  its  own  paramilitary 
“Orange  Guard”  and  the  setting  up  of  a “committee  for  peasant  dictator- 
ship” by  younger  radical  activists  with  Stamboliyski’s  approval  (a  party 
congress  voted  a resolution  for  dictatorship  if  the  need  arose).42  Here  we 
can  see  the  unmistakable  influence  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  though 
not  of  the  kind  desired  by  the  communists,  that  is,  subordination  of  the 
peasants  to  a communist-led  “united  front,”  but  radicalism  from  the  peas- 
ants themselves.  The  agrarians  bypassed  the  state  administrative  machine 


40  Stamboliyski,  Zemedelsko  upravlenie,  10, 148, 150, 154. 

41  Ibid.,  150-151, 159-160, 179. 

42  See  Mihail  Genovski,  Aleksandar  Stamboliyski — otblizo  i otdaleko  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo 
na  BZNS,  1982),  136-137,  142-145.  Also  Stamboliyski,  Zemedelsko  upravlenie,  179.  Stam- 
boliyski threatened  an  “agrarian  dictatorship”  if  his  communist  opponents  resorted  to 
violence. 
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in  conducting  some  of  their  measures;  they  debased  the  rule  of  law  and 
tended  to  place  the  party  over  the  representative  institutions,  for  instance, 
in  the  government’s  demagogical  “accounting”  before  party  forums  or 
when  the  government  handed  its  resignation  to  the  party  congress  and 
asked  for  a renewal  of  confidence.  There  are  indications  that  Stamboliyski 
planned  some  radical  measures  against  big  private  capital,  such  as  nation- 
alization of  the  banks,  “cooperativization”  of  big  enterprises  and  the  cre- 
ation of  state  monopolies,  and  the  fact  that  a new  republican  constitution 
was  under  preparation.43  On  the  other  hand,  precisely  because  the  agrar- 
ians remained  committed  to  parliamentary  democracy  and  because  of  the 
naivete  and  the  credulity  of  the  peasant  tribune,  Stamboliyski,  the  regime 
fell  as  the  result  of  a conspiracy. 

BANU  was  overthrown  through  a military  coup  d’etat  on  June  g,  1923, 
organized  by  a secret  military  organization  (the  Military  League)  and  the 
political  group  National  Concord  (Naroden  sgovor).  The  new  regime,  with 
Aleksandar  Tsankov  as  premier,  unleashed  a reign  of  terror  against  the 
agrarian  leaders,  many  of  whom  were  murdered  (most  notably  Stamboli- 
yski) or  forced  into  emigration.  The  terror  was  also  unleashed  against  the 
Communist  Party,  which  staged  an  uprising  on  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
intern in  September  1923.  Set  on  a revolutionary  course,  it  attempted  to 
kill  off  the  political  and  military  elite  assembled  at  St.  Nedelya  Cathedral 
on  April  16, 1925,  by  blowing  up  the  building.  Along  with  the  decimation 
of  the  communists  in  revenge,  this  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  agrarian 
Left  (including  Petko  D.  Petkov,  Dimitar  Grancharov  and  Nikolai  Petrini). 
Under  the  new  conditions  the  agrarians  disintegrated  into  various  frag- 
ments and  groups  of  varying  composition  with  leftist,  centrist  or  rightist 
orientation  inside  the  country  or  in  emigration.  The  efforts  of  the  inter- 
national communist  peasant  organization  (Krestintern),  a creation  of  the 
Comintern,  to  induce  agrarian  emigres  and  leftist  agrarian  groups  into 
cooperation  under  the  slogan  of  a “united  worker-peasant  front”  (after 
1935,  the  “people’s  front”  against  fascism)  had  little  effect.44 


43  See  Genovski,  Aleksandar  Stamboliyski,  144-147, 172-178,  218-219,  237-241,  444-445. 

44  Nencho  Dimov,  “Krestinternat  i selskite  partii  v stranite  na  Yugoiztochna  Evropa, 
1923-1929,”  in  Studia  balcanica  17,  Izsledvaniya  v chest  na  akademik  Nikolay  Todorov  (Sofia: 
BAN,  Institut  za  balkanistika,  1983),  240-253;  Louisa  Reviakina,  “Kominternat  i selskoto 
dvizhenie  v Balgariya,  1923-1939,”  in  Balgariya  i Rusiya  prez  XX  vek  Balgaro-ruski  nauchni 
diskusii,  ed.  Vitka  Toshkova  (Sofia:  Gutenberg,  2000),  68-78;  Louisa  Reviakina,  Kominternat 
I selskite  partii  na  Balkanite,  7923-7931  (Sofia:  Akademichno  izdatelstvo  “Prof.  Marin  Drinov,” 
2003).  See  also  Jackson,  Comintern  and  Peasant,  100-102. 
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The  centrist  and  the  rightist  factions  gradually  overcame  the  isolation 
and  disarray  and  began  to  accommodate  to  the  bourgeois  establishment 
and  collaborate  with  the  traditional  “bourgeois”  political  parties.  These  in 
turn  were  also  interested  in  collaboration  with  the  broadly  based  agrar- 
ians. A split  of  the  reconstituted  BANU  at  the  end  of  1926  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1927  produced  a centrist  Agrarian  Union  “Vrabcha  1”  (so  called 
after  the  location  of  its  headquarters)  around  Dimitar  Gichev  and  the 
right-wing  BANU-“Orange”  (after  the  color  of  the  agrarian  party  banner) 
around  Konstantin  (Kosta)  Tomov,  Marko  Turlakov  and  Hristo  Manolov. 
In  1932  another  agrarian  party  was  formed  by  former  emigre  circles 
around  Aleksandar  Obbov  and  Kosta  Todorov — BANU  “Aleksandar  Stam- 
boliyski”  (“Pladne”),  which  insisted  on  one-party  agrarian  rule.  “Vrabcha  1” 
entered  an  election  coalition  and  took  part  in  a coalition  government  (the 
“People’s  Bloc”)  with  other  centrist  parties  in  1931,  which  was  overthrown 
by  another  military  coup  d’etat  on  May  rg,  1934.  This  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  authoritarian  rule  in  Bulgaria,  first  by  a military  regime  and  then, 
starting  in  1935,  by  a royal  regime  under  King  Boris  III.  A new  phenom- 
enon and  a sign  of  agrarian  decline  was  the  fascization  of  some  right-wing 
agrarians  and  the  wooing  of  the  peasants  by  extreme  nationalist  and  fas- 
cist organizations  in  the  1930s,  not  without  success.  Nationalist  and  fascist 
organizations  hailed  the  peasants  as  bearers  of  valuable  national  traits 
and  the  backbone  of  the  nation  (or  the  healthy  racial  stock).  In  1933  K. 
Tomov  and  Georgi  Markov  and  their  followers,  as  well  as  some  centrist 
agrarians  (around  Zahari  Zhekov),  joined  the  rising  pro-fascist  National 
Social  Movement  of  Aleksandar  Tsankov.45 

The  development  of  the  agrarian  ideology  continued  after  1923  through 
the  1930s.  Bulgarian  mainstream  agrarianism  gravitated  to  the  political 
center  rephrased  as  the  “ideology  of  the  middle  classes”  (peasant  small- 
holders in  the  role  of  a middle  or  intermediary  class),  and  there  were  signs 
of  accommodation  to  the  political  establishment.  Such  was  the  emphasis 
on  the  intermediary  and  buffer  role  of  the  peasants  between  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  bourgeoisie,  labor  and  capital.  Likewise,  some  peasantist 
leaders  claimed  the  agrarians  served  as  a political  center,  a broker  and 
conciliator  mitigating  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital.  Participa- 
tion in  coalition  governments  was  encouraged  (instead  of  the  previous 
insistence  on  one-party  rule).  Cooperation  between  the  various  “estates” 


45  Dimitrina  Petrova,  Balgarskiyat  zemedelski  naroden  sdyuz,  1899-1944  (Sofia:  Detelina, 
1999)- 129-207. 
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and  harmonizing  their  interests  were  emphasized,  though  more  with  the 
working  classes.  The  agrarian  press  made  special  efforts  to  reject  charges 
that  the  agrarians  were  hostile  to  the  cities  and  to  present  the  relations 
between  town  and  village  as  mutually  beneficial  and  harmonious;  the 
animosity  toward  the  intelligentsia  was  also  reappraised.46  Agrarianism 
now  shifted  from  a concern  for  the  peasants  toward  facing  the  problems 
of  modernization  of  the  Bulgarian  agriculture  and  the  overcoming  of  its 
obvious  deficiencies.  At  the  same  time  the  problems  of  the  village  were 
taken  up  by  public  figures  and  scholars  outside  the  Agrarian  Party  milieus, 
which  caused  mixed  feelings  among  party  activists.47  In  the  late  1920s, 
a group  of  agrarian  economists  and  agronomists  around  Yanaki  Mollov 
founded  a nascent  agrarian  sociology  in  Bulgaria  (not  unlike  the  Roma- 
nian sociological  institute  of  Dimitrie  Gusti  in  Bucharest).  The  state  itself 
became  involved  in  the  modernization  of  the  village,  as  exemplified  in  the 
joint  civil  sector-state  “Model  Village”  project  (1937-1944)  in  collaboration 
with  the  American  Near  East  Foundation  and  reminiscent  of  the  Roma- 
nian “cultural  hearths”  (whose  experience  was  also  used).48 

A strong  leftist  ideological  current  emerged  within  Bulgarian  agrarian- 
ism, which  developed  the  cooperative  idea  (cooperativism)  into  a vision  of 
a totally  cooperative  society  (cooperative  “order”  and  even  a “cooperative 
state”)  as  a new  social  and  economic  system  that  would  be  an  alternative 
to  both  capitalism  and  Soviet-type  communism  49  This  was  elaborated  by 
Mihail  Genovski  (in  his  works  of  1925, 1934  and  1939)  and  a group  of  leftist 


46  For  such  a stand,  the  old  agrarian  leader  Dimitar  Dragiev,  Balgarskiyat  zemedelski 
naroden  sayuz  (Stara  Zagora,  1926),  51-52,  57-62;  Drenovski,  Osnovi  na  zemedelskoto,  19, 
26-29,  34,  70-73;  Nedyalko  Atanasov  (pseudonym  Petkanin).  Po  trudniya  pat.  Balgarski 
zemedelsi  naroden  sayuz  na  vlast  lgi g-igzgg.,  vol.  2 (Sofia,  1931),  36-37;  Zemedelski  kalendar 
za  1 924  godina  (Tarnovo,  1923),  27-33;  Zemedelski  naroden  kalendar  (Sofia,  1930),  70-71.  An 
in-depth  view  of  the  peasants  as  a “middle  class”  (participating  in  the  production  with 
both  labor  and  capital)  appears  in  Genovski,  Obshtestvenost  i kultura,  104-115. 

47  Mikhail  Nichkov,  Istoricheskata  rolya  na  zemedelskoto  dvizhenie  v Balgariya  (Sofia, 
1933).  40-59- 

48  Milena  Angelova,  “Obraztsovo  selo.  ” Modernizatsionniyat  proekt  za  seloto  v Balgariya 
(,937~* 1944)  (Blagoevgrad:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo  “Neofit  Rilski,”  2008). 

49  Mihail  Genovski,  “Kooperativna  darzhava,”  in  Osnovi  na  zemedelskoto  uchenie  (Plo- 
vdiv, 1934),  103-128.  A thoroughly  elaborated  version  appears  in  Genovski,  Obshtestvenost 

i kultura,  148-152, 193-216.  See  also  Nedyalko  Atanasov  (pseudonym  Petkanin)  Zemedelski 
besedi.  Misli  i idei  po  printsipite  i taktikata  na  Balgarskiya  zemedelski  naroden  sayuz.  Chi- 
tanka  za  sdruzhenite  zemedeltsi  (Sofia,  1930),  13-16.  Already  in  the  1940s  there  was  Kanyu 
Kozhuharov,  Kooperatsiyata  spored  zemedelskata  ideologiya  (Sofia:  “Zemedelsko  izdatel- 
stvo “Al.  Stamboliyski,”  1947);  Kanyu  Kozhuharov,  Kapitalizam  i kooperatizam  pod  svetli- 
nata  na  zemedelskoto  uchenie  (Sofia:  Zemedelsko  sayuzno  izdatelstvo  “Al.  Stamboliyski,” 
1945).  27-29. 
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agrarians  around  him  associated  since  1934  with  the  journal  Zemya  i trud 
(Land  and  Labor).  The  cooperative  order  was  portrayed  as  a just  “society 
of  labor”  ( trudovo  obsktestvo),  without  exploitation  or  great  social  con- 
trasts and  inequalities.  The  leftist  cooperative  plans  called  for  a thorough 
implementation  of  the  cooperative  principle  in  all  economic  spheres, 
along  with  the  nationalization  of  some  industries  (finances,  transport, 
some  large  enterprises  of  national  importance)  and  a comprehensive  plan. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cooperative  pyramid — as  the  “cell”  of  the  coopera- 
tive state — would  be  all-purpose  cooperatives  (for  credit,  supplies,  pro- 
duction and  insurance);  at  the  same  basic  level  would  also  be  specialized 
producer  cooperatives  ( trudovo  proizvoditeLna).  In  their  extreme  versions 
such  projects  resemble  in  many  ways  the  later  state  socialism.  Both  called 
for  the  cooperative  management  of  all  sorts  of  activities  (including  in  the 
cultural  and  social  sphere),  a bureaucratic  organization  with  several  levels 
and  comprehensive  plans;  contrary  to  the  agrarian  claims,  there  hardly 
seems  to  be  space  for  individual  freedom  and  initiative.  Some  leftist  agrar- 
ians even  rejected  private  ownership  of  land  and  proposed  to  replace  it 
with  “property  of  use”  (vladeene  za  izpolzvane ) in  a certain  quantity,  prob- 
ably under  the  influence  of  the  Russian  social  revolutionaries  ( eseri ).50 

Two  versions  of  cooperativism  can  be  distinguished:  a non-market 
cooperativism  without  market-commodity  relations,  at  fixed  prices  and 
without  profit,  and  a market-oriented  version  (especially  with  Koycho 
Aleksandrov),51  which  envisions  competition  between  the  cooperatives 
and  free  private  initiative  (based  on  labor  private  property)  and  keeps 
the  stimulus  of  profit  in  a free  market  economy,  but  without  capitalist 
monopolies.  A possible  influence  upon  the  “non-market”  version  of  the 
cooperative  society  in  particular  is  the  views  of  the  Russian  Social  Revo- 
lutionaries for  the  future  “cooperative  socialism”  of  autonomous  produc- 
ing units  on  a federative  principle.  Somewhat  paradoxically,  what  started 
as  a strictly  individualistic  agrarian  ideology  of  smallholders  ended  up  in 
the  leftists’  visions  in  an  almost  socialist  collectivist  vision  of  practically 
mandatory  association  and  regulation — a “cooperative  state.” 


50  Slavi  Pushkarov,  “Zemya  i prirodni  bogatstva,”  in  Osnovi  na  zemedelskoto  uchenie, 
75-85.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  Russian  social  revolutionaries,  the  proposed  “prop- 
erty of  use”  lasts  indefinitely  and  is  inheritable  (p.  83).  On  the  views  of  the  social  revolu- 
tionaries, see  Radkey,  The  Agrarian  Foes,  10-14,  24-46;  Chernov,  Konstruktivny  sotsializm, 
128-133,  277-310. 

51  Koycho  Aleksandrov,  “Spravedliva  ikonomika,”  Zemya  i trud  3,  nos.  2-3  (1937),  40-45. 
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Agrarian  cooperativism  is  an  attempt  to  formulate  a “third”  (“middle”) 
or  mixed  model  of  socioeconomic  development  between  liberal  capitalism 
and  Soviet-type  communism  (anticipating  the  postulate  of  a “non-capitalist 
way  of  development”  in  some  developing  countries  of  the  1950s).  Accord- 
ing to  the  economic  historian  Lyuben  Berov,  the  Bulgarian  agrarians  were 
not  influenced  by  parallel  ideas  about  cooperativism  as  a “third  way”  in 
Serbia,  Croatia  and  Romania.  At  the  same  time,  leading  Western  Euro- 
pean and  American  proponents  of  cooperativism  appeared  in  numerous 
translations  of  books  and  articles,  especially  those  by  Bernard  Lavergne, 
Charles  Gides,  Ernest  Poisson,  the  American  James  Warbasse,  the  Rus- 
sian Vahan  Totomianz,  Georges  Lasserre  and  Louis  de  Brouckere.52  On 
the  other  hand,  the  peasantist  cooperative  ideas  far  exceed  the  under- 
standing of  cooperatives  as  a “corrective”  of  the  capitalist  system,  a means 
to  improve  the  situation  of  the  workers  or  reduce  consumption  expenses 
for  all  (Charles  Gides’s  consumer  cooperatism).  What  was  expected  from 
the  cooperatives  was  no  less  than  to  replace  capitalism  as  a system  and 
become  the  basis  of  a new  social  order. 

Ironically,  cooperativism  was  more  difficult  to  practice  and  remained 
weaker  in  less  developed  agricultural  societies,  because  economically 
weak  peasants  found  little  basis  for  cooperation,  while  richer  people 
took  advantage  of  the  cooperatives.  Under  such  conditions  cooperativ- 
ism actually  amounted  to  a certain  crediting  of  agriculture  through  the 
Bulgarian  agricultural  state  bank,  which  financed  the  cooperatives  (and 
created  tax  privileges  for  them)  without  being  able  to  retrieve  the  cred- 
its, and  clientelistic  redistribution  of  resources,  but  without  much  effect 
on  productivity — a form  of  “communal  capitalism”  (as  Roumen  Avramov 
recently  dubbed  it).53 

The  peasantist  ideas  of  politics,  such  as  “rule  of  the  people”  and  etat- 
ism,  were  continued  under  the  name  “new  people’s  state.”  According  to 
this  leftist  concept,  the  bourgeois-democratic  state  had  to  be  transformed 
into  a “new  people’s  state”  and  totally  democratized.  The  peasant  “estate” 
was  still  accorded  the  primary  role  and  was  regarded  as  unitary  and  not 
divided  into  classes,  but  the  working  class  and  the  other  working  people 


52  Lyuben  Berov,  “Vazgledi  na  levitsata  na  BZNS  otnosno  oblika  na  badesheto  chove- 
shko  obshtestvo,  1920-1939,”  Istoricheski  pregled  46,  no.  3 (1990),  3-22,  esp.  17,  20-21.  See 
also  a bibliography  of  the  cooperative  ideas  in  Bulgaria  in  Stopanska  i sotsialna  knizhnina 
v Balgariya.  Bibliografiya  na  balgarskite  knigi  i stat'd  ot  nachaloto  do  dnes,  1850-1345,  ed. 
Todor  Vladigerov  (Svishtov,  1948);  Rumyana  Pesheva,  Kooperativno  dvizhenie.  Bibliografiya 
na  knigi  i statii,  izdadeni  v Balgariya  prez  perioda  1852-1383  (Sofia:  1986). 

53  Roumen  Avramov,  Stopanskiyat  XX  vek  na  Balgariya  (Sofia:  Tsentar  za  liberalni 
strategii,  2001),  26-30. 
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( trudeshti  se),  such  as  artisans  and  the  self-employed,  were  granted  equal 
participation  in  the  building  up  and  the  government  of  the  new  state.  Dic- 
tatorship of  any  type  (including  a peasant  dictatorship)  was  rejected,  and 
legality  was  affirmed.  The  state  had  to  rest  upon  a cooperative  economic 
basis  and  restrict  capitalism  and  large-scale  profits  through  price  regula- 
tion and  progressive  income  taxation.54 

During  World  War  II  one  leftist  Agrarian  faction  joined  the  Fatherland 
Front,  formed  by  the  Communist  Party  to  broaden  the  resistance  against 
the  pro-German  Bulgarian  government,  and  took  part  in  the  government 
after  the  communist  takeover  on  September  g,  1944.  (Another  faction  had 
formed  the  last  bourgeois  cabinet,  which  lasted  just  one  week.)  The  agrar- 
ians, with  their  strong  grassroots  organization,  actually  constituted  the 
communists’  main  rivals  in  the  postwar  years.  They  were  suppressed  and 
their  courageous  leader,  Nikola  Petkov,  was  sentenced  in  a show  trial  and 
murdered  in  September  1947;  the  other  major  leader,  Georgi  M.  Dimitrov, 
managed  to  escape  to  the  United  States.  The  communists  preserved  an 
emasculated  branch  of  the  Agrarian  Party  as  a symbol  of  the  “worker- 
peasant  alliance”  and  the  “united  front”  between  communists  and  agrari- 
ans— a peculiarity  of  Bulgaria’s  communist  system. 

Romanian  Agrarianism 

In  Romania  there  existed  a serious  land  and  peasant  question,  which  pre- 
ceded the  development  of  a peasant  movement.  The  Romanian  peasants, 
like  Russian  peasants,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  serfdom  and  worked  on 
the  estates  of  big  landowners  ( boiers  or  boyars)  until  they  were  emanci- 
pated in  1864.55  Formally  free,  but  land-hungry,  they  lapsed  into  a kind  of 
semi-servitude  maintained  through  a number  of  “feudal”  arrangements, 
such  as  sharecropping  (renting  land  against  a share  of  the  crops)  and  con- 
verting debts  into  labor  dues.  The  agrarian  reforms  in  1864, 1872  and  1908 
were  subverted  by  the  resistance  of  the  big  landowners  and  the  bureau- 
cracy to  whom  their  implementation  was  entrusted.  What  prevailed  was  a 
combination  of  semi-feudal  and  capitalist  forms  of  production  and  exploi- 
tation of  labor,  rightly  characterized  by  the  socialist  Dobrogeanu-Gherea 
as  neoiobagia  (neo-serfdom).  Placed  in  abject  conditions,  the  peasants 


54  Kanyu  Kuzhuharov,  Darzhavata  spored  zemedelskata  ideologiya  (Sofia:  Zemedelsko 
izdatelstvo  “Al.  Stamboliyski,”  1946),  esp.  55-89. 

55  Mitrany,  The  Land  and  the  Peasant ; Daniel  Chirot,  Social  Change  in  a Peripheral  Soci- 
ety: The  Creation  of  a Balkan  Colony  (New  York:  Academic  Press,  1976),  89-157. 
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resorted  to  spontaneous  revolts,  the  last  of  which,  in  1907,  was  suppressed 
with  particular  severity.56  A radical  agrarian  reform  was  promised  to  the 
peasants  during  World  War  I;  it  was  finally  carried  out  by  the  Liberal  Party 
after  the  war  (1918-1921).  It  abolished  the  large  estates  and  distributed 
most  of  the  land  to  the  peasants.  The  rationale  of  the  reform  was  less  eco- 
nomic than  social  and  moral.  Because  of  insufficient  properties  and  still 
more  due  to  the  sizable  compensation  for  the  landlords  and  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  facilities  (such  as  credit,  cattle  and  farm  equipment),  it 
did  not  succeed  in  creating  vigorous  peasant  agriculture.  The  resolution 
of  the  agrarian  question  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  national  question, 
since  the  Romanian  ruling  elites  pursued  policies  of  Romanianization  and 
colonization  in  the  newly  acquired  territories.  Thus  the  agrarian  reform  in 
Transylvania  and  Dobrudja  especially  affected  landowners  of  Hungarian, 
German  and  Bulgarian  descent. 

The  Romanian  agrarian  movement  was  preceded  and  influenced  by 
populist  ideas  to  a much  greater  extent  than  the  Bulgarian  one.57  The  first 
more  definite  agrarian  current  was  of  a literary  character — Samanatorism 
(from  samanator,  or  sower) — at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Samanatorists,  grouped 
around  the  weekly  review  Samanatorul,  idealized  the  village  and  thought 
that  the  peasants  were  above  all  in  need  of  education.  Their  program 
aimed  at  the  moral  and  cultural  “uplifting”  and  “regeneration”  of  the 
village,  without  engaging  with  the  Romanian  peasants’  grave  economic 
and  social  problems.  As  strong  nationalists  they  favored  social  harmony 
and  stood  for  “national  ideals.”  The  major  figure  of  Samanatorism — the 
nationalist  historian  Nicolae  Iorga  (1871-1940,  murdered  by  the  fascist 
Iron  Guard) — rejected  the  imitation  of  foreign  models  and  was  in  favor  of 
slow  “organic”  development,  in  keeping  with  the  “national  spirit.”58  In  his 
historical  works  he  idealized  the  social-political  system  in  medieval  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  as  a rudimentary  kind  of  democracy  of  a patriarchal 
peasant  society,  disregarding  the  domination  by  boiers  and  clergymen.  In 
general  Iorga  regarded  the  village  as  the  preserver  of  a valuable  tradition 
and  a place  of  natural  and  healthy  organic  growth.  He  vilified  the  city 
as  a symbol  of  moral  corruption  and  artificial  experiments,  of  everything 


56  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea,  Neoiobagia.  StucLiu  economico-socioLogic  al  prob- 
lemei  noastre  agrare  (Bucharest:  Socec,  1910). 

57  Keith  Hitchins,  Rumania  1866-1347  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1994),  67-71. 

58  About  Nicolae  Iorga,  see  John  Campbell,  “Nicholas  Iorga,”  Slavonic  and  East  Euro- 
pean Review  26,  no.  66  (November  1947),  44-59. 
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wrong  in  the  modern  development  of  Romania.  Although  he  accepted  the 
development  of  industries  based  on  agricultural  products,  he  regarded 
Romania  as  basically  agricultural  and  thought  that  it  would  remain  so  in 
the  future,  without  seeing  this  as  a sign  of  inferiority. 

A more  direct  predecessor  of  Romanian  peasantism  was  Poporanism 
(from  popor,  people) — the  Romanian  version  of  Russian  narodnichestvo. 
In  contrast  to  the  Samanators,  the  Poporanists  were  not  content  with 
appeals  for  educational  and  cultural  improvement  of  the  village  but  envi- 
sioned reforms  and  put  forth  economic  and  political  objectives.  The  main 
theoretician  of  Poporanism,  Constantin  Stere  (1865-1936),  directly  trans- 
ferred Russian  populism  to  Romania.59  Stere  was  a Romanian  born  in 
Bessarabia  (then  part  of  Russia)  and  Russian  citizen.  He  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  populists  as  a lyceum  student  and  was  exiled  to  Siberia 
on  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the  organization  Narodnaya  volya  (People’s 
Will).  On  his  return  he  emigrated  to  Romania  in  1893  and  settled  in  Iasi, 
where  he  completed  a law  degree  and  was  appointed  professor  of  adminis- 
trative and  constitutional  law  in  1901.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Liberal  Party  and  was  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  Iasi  in 
1913.  After  the  wars  he  played  a role  in  the  National  Peasant  Party  as  well. 
Together  with  the  literary  critic  Garabet  Ibraileanu,  he  founded  in  1906 
the  monthly  review  Via  La  romaneasca  (Romanian  Life),  which  became  a 
prestigious  cultural  publication  and  a mouthpiece  of  Poporanist  ideas.  In 
a series  of  articles  in  1907  and  1908,  Stere  conducted  his  famous  debate 
with  the  Romanian  social  democrats  under  the  title:  “Social  Democracy 
or  Poporanism?”60  He  rejected  the  idea  that  every  country  had  to  follow 
the  Western  path  of  development,  that  is,  of  capitalist  industrialism.  He 
argued  that  Romania’s  future  lay  with  agrarian  development  based  on 
smallholder  agriculture.  He  thought  that  large-scale  industrialization  was 
not  only  avoidable  but  was  actually  impossible  for  Romania  because  of 
the  lack  of  indigenous  capital  for  financing  large-scale  industry  and  the 
unavailability  of  foreign  markets  (the  argument  of  the  Russian  narodniki 
V.  Vorontsov  and  N.  Danielson).  He  denied  the  applicability  of  Marxist 
political  economy  premised  on  industrialism  as  an  adequate  instrument 


59  Michael  Kitch,  "Constantin  Stere  and  Rumanian  Populism, ” Slavonic  and  East  Euro- 
pean Review  53,  no.  131  (April  1975),  248-271;  Henry  Roberts,  Rumania:  Political  Problems  of 
an  Agrarian  State  (Hamden,  CT:  Archon  Books,  1969),  142-147;  Hitchins,  Rumania,  71-75. 

60  Constantin  Stere,  “Social-demokratism  sau  poporanism?”  Viata  romaneasca  2,  no.  8 
(1.907),  328;  no.  9 (1907),  327-334;  no.  10  (1907),  17-18;  Viata  romaneasca  3,  no.  4 (1908), 
59-6o. 
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for  analyzing  Romania’s  agricultural  society.  One  may  note  that  a simi- 
lar debate  was  held  in  Bulgaria  in  1904-1905  between  the  founder  of  the 
Socialist  Party  Dimitar  Blagoev  and  the  populist  Todor  Vlaykov,  a member 
of  the  Radical-Democratic  Party,  though  Vlaykov  was  not  explicit  on  the 
issue  of  the  path  of  development.61 

Stere  elaborated  peasantist  ideas  that  regarded  Romania  as  an  essen- 
tially agrarian  country  and  a “peasant  society”  that  would  not  replicate 
Western  development  but  steer  an  autonomous  and  “organic”  course. 
Peasants  were  in  his  view  a distinct  social  category,  neither  proletariat  nor 
bourgeoisie,  and  they  were  the  foundation  of  Romanian  social  structure, 
upon  which  the  other  classes  were  based: 

The  peasantry,  as  the  undifferentiated  base  of  society,  constitutes  a sepa- 
rate social  category,  upon  whose  back  are  raised  all  other  social  classes,  not 
excepting  even  the  industrial  proletariat.62 

He  viewed  the  village  as  a specific  civilization — authentic  and  valuable — 
with  roots  in  the  past  and  part  of  Romanian  “organic”  development,  in 
contrast  with  the  artificial  (and  imported)  urban  civilization.  The  peasant 
is,  in  his  romanticized  view,  a “whole  man”  with  diverse  skills  and  facul- 
ties, and  an  ideal  man  of  the  future,  in  contrast  to  the  fragmented  and 
specialized  man  of  industrial  society.  This  ideal  he  found  embodied  in  the 
peasants  of  Transylvania  as  depicted  in  the  poetry  of  George  Cosbuc  and 
Octavian  Goga.  Stere  (like  the  Samanatorists)  felt  some  nostalgic  regret  at 
the  passing  of  the  traditional  peasant  world.  At  the  same  time  he  recog- 
nized that  much  of  it  was  backward  and  obsolete  and  wanted  to  raise  it  to 
a modern  level  and  adapt  it  to  the  modern  world.  There  is  an  unmistak- 
able note  of  “organic  nationalism”  in  his  stress  on  organic  development 
and  the  fear  of  alien  intrusions  (such  as  capitalism  and  Jews),  in  his  praise 
of  the  “national  genius”  embodied  in  the  Romanian  peasant,  and  his  belief 
in  Romania’s  destiny  and  mission.  Still,  he  was  moderate  in  comparison 
with  the  Samanatorists  and  the  xenophobic  or  chauvinistic  views  of  the 
fascist  Iron  Guard. 

For  Stere,  economic  progress  in  Romania  was  possible  only  through  a 
radical  transformation  of  the  agrarian  sector.  He  believed  in  the  inherent 
superiority  of  small  and  middle-size  holdings  over  large  estates  (influenced 


61  Todor  Vlaykov,  “Belezhki  varhu  zemledelskiya  vapros,”  Demokraticheski  pregled  2, 
1904,  no.  20;  3, 1905,  nos.  5-6, 112-117;  nos.  u>  253_258;  nos.  12-13,  277— 285;  nos.  14-15,  319- 
325;  nos.  17-18,  384-388;  Dimitar  Blagoev,  Ikonomicheskoto  razvitie  na  Balgariya.  Industriya 
iti  zemedelie  (Varna,  1903). 

62  Cited  in  Roberts,  Rumania,  144. 
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by  the  German  revisionists  Friedrich  Otto  Hertz  and  Eduard  David).  His 
program  for  agrarian  reform  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
included  the  redistribution  of  the  large  estates  among  peasant  proprietors 
(with  compensation),  promotion  of  village  cooperatives,  supported  by 
credit  institutions  of  the  state  and  the  spread  of  education,  all  leading  to 
a vigorous  and  progressive  peasantry.  Industry  was  to  have  a subordinate 
and  auxiliary  role  to  agriculture.  It  was  to  take  the  form  of  cottage  indus- 
tries (household  crafts)  for  agricultural  products  in  the  countryside  (to 
occupy  the  peasants  in  winter),  small  capitalist  enterprises  in  the  towns, 
and  state  monopolies  at  a larger  scale  (protected  from  foreign  capital)  for 
processing  natural  resources  and  providing  social  services,  such  as  trans- 
portation and  communications.  To  quote  him: 

A free  peasantry,  master  of  its  land;  the  development  of  crafts  and  small 
industries,  with  the  aid  of  a forceful  cooperative  movement  in  the  villages 
and  the  towns;  and  the  state  monopolization  of  large  industries:  this  is  the 
formula  for  our  economic  and  social  progress,  which  the  very  conditions  of 
national  life  impose  upon  us.63 

Most  importantly,  he  advocated  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  peas- 
antry and  envisioned  the  establishment  of  a genuine  “rural  democracy”  in 
Romania.  This  had  to  be  done  by  full  enfranchisement  of  the  peasantry 
through  reform  of  the  electoral  law  (abolition  of  electoral  qualifications 
and  electoral  colleges),  reduction  of  centralization  and  the  strengthening 
of  local  self-government.  His  vision  of  “peasant  democracy”  (and  that  of 
the  Poporanists  in  general)  was  a harmonious  society  different  from  both 
capitalism  and  socialism,  based  on  an  economy  dominated  by  small  inde- 
pendent holdings  and  run  according  to  its  own  categories  and  values;  the 
peasant  was  the  prototype  of  the  “ideal  man”  of  the  future. 

On  the  question  of  how  to  implement  these  ideas — that  is,  political 
strategy — Stere  was  strictly  reformist  and  legalistic,  not  revolutionary.  He 
was  afraid  that  a domestic  upheaval  might  invite  foreign  intervention, 
especially  by  Russia,  and  jeopardize  national  independence.  To  quote  him: 

Romania  does  not  have  the  means  for  a class  stmggle.  Germany  can  afford  to 
be  divided  into  antagonistic  classes  in  a state  of  struggle  between  themselves, 
because  its  existence  as  a state  is  not  thereby  threatened.  But  the  structure 
of  Romania  is  weak.  It  cannot  afford  to  throw  itself  into  a class  stmggle.  We 
must  place  the  interests  of  our  country  above  everything  else.64 


63  Cited  in  Kitch,  “Constantin  Stere,”  262-263. 

64  Catherine  Durandin,  Istoria  romanilor  (Iasi:  Institutul  European,  1998),  146. 
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Stere  relied  on  the  good  will  of  the  Romanian  elites,  whether  intellectu- 
als (whom  he  trusted  with  special  responsibility  in  a truly  populist  man- 
ner), enlightened  gentry  or  the  bourgeoisie.  But  he  was  skeptical  about 
the  capacity  of  the  peasantry  itself — then  reduced  to  semi-servitude — to 
undertake  conscious  and  organized  action.  On  this  he  differed  sharply 
from  the  later  peasantists,  whose  views  were  formed  in  the  very  different 
circumstances  that  followed  the  agrarian  reform. 

Compared  to  the  Russian  narodniki  Stere  was  less  of  a socialist  and 
more  of  a nationalist  and  thus  served  as  a bridge  between  populism 
(which  was  committed  to  a socialist  transformation  of  society)  and  “peas- 
antism”  (which  was  equivocal  or  negative  on  this  issue).  From  the  Russian 
populists  he  took  the  doctrine  of  a “separate  path,”  which  he  revised  in 
accordance  with  the  structure  of  Romanian  society.  This  doctrine  origi- 
nated with  the  Slavophile  idea  of  Russia’s  unique  destiny  and  the  role  of 
the  Russian  commune  ( mir ).  But  it  was  actually  developed  by  Herzen  and 
Chernyshevsky  and  grounded  in  economic  analysis  by  V.  Vorontsov  and 
N.  Danielson,  who  argued  that  Russia  could  avoid  state-sponsored  capi- 
talism and  take  a different  course  of  development  based  on  the  popular 
(peasant)  sector  of  the  economy.  Stere  gave  the  doctrine  of  the  “separate 
path”  another  interpretation,  where  the  original  distinction  between  “pop- 
ular” (implicitly  meaning:  socialist)  and  “capitalist”  mode  of  production 
was  replaced  by  agriculture  and  industry  (with  no  reference  to  modes  of 
production).  The  Romanian  “separate  path”  thus  refers  to  a primarily  agri- 
cultural development  (not  industrialization),  but  it  does  not  preclude  the 
development  of  capitalism  even  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Unlike  the  Rus- 
sian populists,  Stere  did  not  did  not  think  of  adapting  inherited  rural  com- 
munitarian institutions  (in  fact,  there  were  none  in  Romania)  to  the  needs 
of  the  future  society  and  did  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  Romania’s 
development  would  end  in  socialism.  He  asserted  that  peasants  should 
have  property  rights  over  their  land  (not  public  or  communal  ownership) 
and  left  room  for  “small  capitalist  enterprises”  in  the  industrial  sector.  His 
political  ideals  for  a peasant  democracy  also  did  not  go  beyond  “bourgeois 
democracy,”  and  he  was  a “constitutional  (or  legal)  populist,”  that  is,  in 
favor  of  legal  (not  revolutionary)  action  and  evolutionary  development.65 

Stere  has  recently  been  claimed  (by  Manuela  Boatca  and  Joseph  Lowe) 
as  a precursor  of  the  Latin  American  dependency  school  and  of  the  world- 
systems  theory  (of  Immanuel  Wallerstein).  The  argument  is  as  follows. 


65  Ionescu,  “Eastern  Europe,”  98-106. 
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From  a peripheral  position  he  was  able  to  critique  the  dominant  liberal 
and  socialist  ideologies,  which  shared  a unilineal  theory  of  development 
based  on  industrial  capitalism  and  Westernization  and  envisioned  an 
alternative  (“diachronic”)  path  of  development  for  the  peripheries.  It  was 
based  on  exploring  indigenous  potential  by  encouraging  small-scale  peas- 
ant property  as  the  basis  of  development  and  limited  industrialization. 
In  addition,  although  he  was  primarily  interested  in  Romania,  he  devel- 
oped valuable  notions  for  the  analysis  of  center-periphery  relations  within 
the  encompassing  unity  of  the  “world  system,”  such  as  vagabond  capital 
(coming  from  the  advanced  countries  to  the  underdeveloped  ones  only  to 
exploit  them),  proletarianization  of  the  entire  workforce  in  underdevel- 
oped societies — a “proletarian  nation”  (alongside  the  “bourgeoisification” 
of  the  proletariat  in  the  developed  societies),  hence  class  struggle  as  a 
national  struggle  against  vagabond  capital  and  its  local  agents  instead  of 
a struggle  between  classes  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  and  still  less 
so  in  the  advanced  ones,  where  class  conflict  is  actually  reduced.  Stere 
was  grossly  misinterpreted  by  his  Marxist  opponents,  who  said  he  was 
taking  an  anti-industrialist  and  anti-capitalist  stance  and  opting  out  of 
the  capitalist  world  economy.  In  fact,  his  ideas,  especially  on  agricultural 
cooperatives  (“a  corporative  system  of  agriculture”),  “did  not  represent  an 
alternative  to  a capitalist  economy,  but  a capitalist  alternative  to  industri- 
alized economies,”  as  later  corporatist  economists  would  recognize  (like 
the  Romanian  Mihail  Manoilescu  and  subsequently  the  Prebisch-Cepal 
school).66 

The  National  Peasant  Party  was  created  in  1926  by  a merger  of  the 
Peasant  (Taranist,  from  taran,  peasant)  Party  of  the  Old  Kingdom  and  the 
Romanian  National  Party  of  Transylvania.  The  origins  and  characteristics 
of  these  parties  were  quite  different.  The  Peasant  Party  of  the  Old  King- 
dom was  formed  at  the  end  of  World  War  I (late  1918)  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful precedent  in  the  1890s  by  Dobrescu-Arge§.  In  1919  a Bessarabian 
peasant  party  with  a radical  leftist  orientation  emerged  in  Bessarabia.  In 
1921  the  two  merged  into  the  Peasant  Party  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  but  the 


66  Manuela  Boatca,  “Peripheral  Solutions  to  Peripheral  Development:  The  Case  of  Early 
20th  Century  Romania  "Journal  of  World-Systems  Research  11,  no.  1 (2005),  3-26,  esp.  14-24, 
cit.  on  22.  This  is  because  agricultural  cooperatives  (as  a corporate  form)  are  a way  of 
linking  agricultural  produce  directly  to  the  capitalist  market  without  exposing  it  to  fiscal 
exploitation  by  the  credit  system  and  the  commercial  apparatus.  See  also  Joseph  Love, 
“Theorizing  Underdevelopment:  Latin  America  and  Romania,  1860-1950,”  Estudos  avan- 
gados  4,  no.  8 (1990),  also  available  at  http://www.scielo.br/scielo  (accessed  August  28, 
2011). 
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Bessarabian  organization  retained  some  autonomy.  The  principal  figures 
were  Ion  Mihalache  (former  teacher),  Constantin  Stere,  Dr.  Nicolae  Lupu 
(a  country  doctor),  P.  Halippa  (former  Russian  social-revolutionary)  and 
Virgil  Madgearu.  Although  only  Mihalache  was  of  peasant  origin,  this 
party  started  as  a radical  agrarian  movement,  not  shunning  the  designa- 
tion of  a “class  party”  (dropped  from  the  party  program  upon  the  merger 
in  1926).  The  Romanian  National  Peasant  Party  of  Transylvania  originated 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  an  advocate  in  the  Hungarian  par- 
liament of  the  interests  of  Transylvanian  Romanians  against  Magyariza- 
tion.  Thus  by  the  time  Greater  Romania  was  formed,  it  had  parliamentary 
experience.  Its  main  leaders  were  Iuliu  Maniu  and  the  ardent  nationalist 
Alexandru  Vaida  Voevod.  Though  the  party  was  primarily  a defender  of 
the  Romanian  peasants  against  the  Magyar  overlords,  it  also  represented 
Romanian  intellectuals,  professionals  and  traders.  It  was  more  nationalist 
than  peasantist  in  outlook,  and  its  leaders  were  middle-class.  The  National 
Peasant  (Taranist)  Party  that  resulted  from  the  merger  with  Mihalache 
and  Maniu  as  leaders  moved  more  to  the  right  than  the  previous  Peasant 
Party  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  A comparison  of  the  series  of  Peasant  Party 
programs  (1921, 1922, 1924, 1926)  shows  an  evolution  from  a radical  agrar- 
ian policy  of  land  distribution  and  family-cultivated  plots  toward  a more 
elastic  concept  emphasisizing  improvement  of  production;  this  evolution 
was  taking  place  even  before  the  merger  and  was  accentuated  afterwards, 
especially  when  the  National  Peasants  came  to  power.  Also  noteworthy  is 
a drift  away  from  (Stere’s)  populism  with  its  peasant  romanticism  (“mys- 
tique”), distrust  of  industry  and  opposition  to  the  West  toward  more  prag- 
matic attitudes.  Stere  himself  was  removed  from  the  party  leadership  due 
to  (dubious)  allegations  of  collaborationism  during  World  War  I.67 

In  contrast  to  Stamboliyski’s  agrarians,  the  Romanian  peasantists,  even 
though  they  represented  the  interests  of  the  peasants,  did  not  present  their 
party  as  a peasant  class  organization  and  were  careful  not  to  identify  too 
strongly  with  the  village  against  the  town  and  agriculture  against  industry. 
At  the  same  time  they  had  to  distance  themselves  from  the  “social  har- 
mony” demagoguery  of  the  established  parties.  To  quote  Madgearu: 


67  Roberts,  Rumania , 139-142,  153-156;  Hitchins,  Rumania,  391-395;  Jackson,  Comintern 
and  Peasant,  237-245;  Rudolf  Liess,  “Rumanishe  Bauemparteien,’’  in  Europaische  Bauern- 
parteien,  437-465,  esp.  437-439.  See  also,  from  a communist  point  of  view,  Solomon  Timov 
(pseudonym  of  S.  Tinkelman),  Agrarny  vopros  i krest’yanskoe  dvizhenie  v Rumynii.  Anti- 
neoiobagia  (Moscow:  Verlag  des  internationalen  Agrarinstitutes,  1928),  230-265. 
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Though  the  peasant  doctrine  admits  that  the  basis  of  its  policy  is  class- 
focused,  its  concept  of  human  society  is  not  class-based  and  its  ideas  are  less 
class-based  than  those  of  any  other  party.  The  other  parties  label  themselves 
“socially  harmonious,”  taking  pride  in  themselves  as  national,  fusing  in  their 
concerns  the  interests  of  all  citizens.  The  peasant  doctrine  knows  that  they 
are,  in  reality,  class-based  parties,  and,  if  it  opposes  them,  it  is  precisely  out 
of  national  necessity,  in  order  to  ensure  the  normal  social  development  of 
the  people.68 

In  fact,  the  question  of  the  Agrarian  Party’s  class  character  divided  the 
Romanian  peasantist  leaders  (Ion  Mihalache  and  Virgil  Madgearu)  and 
the  Bulgarian  leader  Stamboliyski  during  their  talks  at  the  beginning  of 
1921,  when  Stamboliyski  visited  Romania.69 

Peasantism  (taranismul),  the  ideology  of  the  Peasant  Party,  differed  sig- 
nificantly from  populism,  despite  the  common  themes  and  Stere’s  affili- 
ation with  the  Peasant  Party.70  As  a Peasant  Party  deputy  expressed  in 
a 1920  statement:  “We  are  not  against  industry,  and  not  against  towns, 
not  against  ‘foreigners’  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  populism 
of  Viata  romaneasca.”71  The  principal  ideologists  of  peasantism  were  Ion 
Mihalache  and  especially  Virgil  Madgearu  (though  there  were  many  oth- 
ers). Mihalache  (1882-1963),  a former  teacher  of  peasant  origin,  was  an 
authentic  peasant  and  exhibited  a pragmatic  attitude.  In  his  parliamen- 
tary speeches  in  1920  and  1921,  he  attacked  the  existing  order  and  the  rul- 
ing classes  and  did  not  believe  that  the  old  parties  would  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  the  peasants.  He  was  convinced  that  the  peasants  had  to  organize 
in  their  own  defense  and  lead  a (class)  struggle — he  did  not  shrink  from 
calling  it  that — and  not  succumb  to  appeals  to  “social  harmony,”  which 
were  actually  a pretext  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  ruling  class.  Yet  he 
did  not  regard  the  peasantry  as  an  exclusive  “messianic”  class  and  (unlike 
the  socialists)  did  not  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  the  other  social  classes, 
including  the  bourgeoisie.  His  strongest  and  most  urgent  concern  was 
with  solving  the  agrarian  question,  namely  the  redistribution  of  agricul- 
tural land  and  the  setting  up  of  small  peasant  farms  (which  he  believed 
were  more  efficient  than  the  big  estates),  and  with  promoting  peasant 


68  Virgil  Madgeary,  “Taranismul”  (published  in  1921)  in  Vasile  Niculae,  Ion  Ilincioiu  and 
Stelian  Neagoe,  Doctrina  faranista  in  Romania.  Antologie  de  texte  (Bucharest:  Editura  Noua 
Alternative.  Social  Theory  Institute  of  the  Romanian  Academy,  1994),  96. 

69  Dimov,  “Aleksandar  Stamboliyski  i selskite,”  233  (citing  Zemedelsko  zname,  no.  97, 
January  27, 1921). 

70  Roberts,  Rumania,  147-153;  Hitchins,  Rumania,  319-334. 

71  Cited  in  Roberts,  Rumania,  148. 
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cooperatives.  He  defined  small  property  as  the  area  of  arable  land  that 
could  be  cultivated  by  one  peasant  family  with  occasional  support  from 
other  peasants,  but  without  hired  labor  (a  concept  that  closely  parallels 
the  “labor  property”  of  the  Bulgarian  peasantist  leader  Rayko  Daskalov). 
Thus  he  shared  the  typical  peasantist  ideal  of  an  agricultural  regime  based 
on  small  independent  (family)  holdings,  believing  that  it  was  both  the 
most  productive  and  socially  just,  because  the  peasant  proprietor  would 
keep  the  rewards  of  his  own  labor.  As  for  industry,  he  did  not  share  Stere’s 
view  that  Romania  would  follow  a different  course  of  development  from 
the  West  and  even  conceded  that  mechanization  and  capitalism  would 
come  eventually  to  the  countryside  and  undermine  small  peasant  prop- 
erty. Yet  for  him  this  was  an  issue  for  the  far  future,  not  a concern  of  the 
present.  For  the  present  he  assigned  industry  a supporting  role  to  agricul- 
ture. Otherwise  he  was  nationally  minded,  but  not  an  “organic  national- 
ist,” and  a monarchist. 

The  economist  Virgil  Madgearu  (1887-1940),  who  earned  a doctorate  in 
economic  theory  from  the  University  of  Leipzig,  was  the  foremost  author- 
ity on  the  economic  doctrine  and  ideology  of  Romanian  peasantism.  He 
outlined  them  in  a series  of  articles  and  books,  published  in  the  1920s  and 
the  1930s.  Like  all  peasantists  (in  contrast  to  orthodox  Marxism)  he  main- 
tained that  the  trend  in  agriculture  was  developing  from  large  estates  to 
small  peasant  holdings,  which  he  believed  were  more  productive.  In  fact, 
the  whole  peasantist  economic  and  social  doctrine  is  premised  upon  the 
viability  (and  the  advantages)  of  the  small  peasant  holding,  and  so  is  the 
political  doctrine  of  the  peasant  state.  Madgearu’s  ideas  about  the  viabil- 
ity and  the  unique  qualities  of  the  small  peasant  holding  were  influenced 
by  Stere,  but  especially  by  the  theory  of  the  Russian  agrarian  economist 
Alexander  Chayanov.72  Following  Chayanov,  Madgearu  argued  that  there 
was  a qualitative  difference  between  the  family  peasant  agriculture  and 
the  large-scale  capitalist  agrarian  enterprise.  The  former  was  not  capitalist 
and  was  guided  not  by  the  profit  motive  but  by  the  satisfaction  of  domestic 
needs;  the  economic  activity  of  the  family  holding  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  household  members,  their  age,  and  so  on.  Though  capitalism 
dominated  the  world  economy,  peasant  agriculture  coexisted  parallel  to 
it  as  a separate  and  specific  mode  of  production  with  its  own  psychology 


72  Alexander  Chayanov,  Die  Lehre  von  der  bauerlichen  Wirtsckaft,  1923;  Alexander 
Chayanov,  The  Theory  of  Peasant  Economy  (Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press, 
1986). 
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and  idea  of  work  and  gain.  Moreover,  by  comparing  agricultural  to  indus- 
trial production,  Madgearu  pointed  out  that  concentrating  productive 
forces  in  great  enterprises  was  not  feasible  in  agriculture,  and  hence  capi- 
talism would  not  develop  there  (and  thus  Romania  would  not  follow  the 
Western  pattern).  As  a matter  of  fact,  Chayanov  had  demonstrated  the 
extraordinary  ability  of  the  peasants  to  survive  under  adverse  conditions, 
but  not  that  the  traditional  peasant  subsistence  economy  had  potential 
and  could  generate  economic  growth.73  Madgearu,  however,  believed  that 
the  peasantist  “third  way”  between  capitalism  and  socialism  had  to  lean 
precisely  on  this  type  of  economy.  He  found  additional  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  superiority  of  the  peasant  smallholder  in  his  ability  to  perform  mul- 
tiple tasks,  to  reduce  expenses,  and  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  which 
helped  him  better  withstand  the  economic  depression.  In  the  wake  of  the 
postwar  agrarian  reforms,  as  a result  of  which  Romanian  agriculture  was 
“peasantized,”  he  was  certain  that  the  era  of  the  peasantry  had  come. 

During  the  1920s  Madgearu  opposed  the  policies  of  development  of 
large-scale  industry  and  capitalism  in  Romania.  In  his  view  its  previous 
development  had  been  “abnormal.”  He  thought  that  Romania  had  not 
evolved  an  authentic  bourgeoisie  in  the  Western  sense  but  an  economic 
and  political  oligarchy  that  sought  to  retain  the  existing  structures  and 
to  foster  alongside  them  an  artificially  supported  industry  to  supplement 
its  incomes  instead  of  abolishing  agrarian  “feudalism”  and  releasing  the 
forces  of  agricultural  progress.  That  is  why  he  believed  the  political  and 
legal  structure  created  by  the  oligarchy  did  not  correspond  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  realities  in  Romania.  He  acknowledged  the  contribution 
of  the  social  democrat  Constantin  Dobrogeanu-Gherea  in  revealing  the 
fundamental  contradiction  between  the  political  and  legal  institutions  of 
a Western  bourgeois  society  and  the  backward  agrarian  economic  struc- 
ture of  neo-serfdom  ( neoiobagia ). 

Madgearu  saw  clearly  the  poverty  of  the  Romanian  peasants  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  allotted  land  to  sustain  a normal  household,  with  conse- 
quences such  as  undernourishment  and  poor  sanitation  and  housing.  But 
like  all  peasantists  he  placed  great  hopes  on  the  cooperatives  overcoming 
the  deficiencies  of  peasant  agriculture  and  modernizing  it  while  preserv- 
ing the  non-capitalist  mode  of  production.  He  understood  the  cooperative 
as  an  association  for  mutual  assistance  and  income  from  labor  without  the 
idea  of  profit.  The  cooperatives,  he  believed,  would  allow  the  peasants  to 


73  Harre,  “Between  Marxism,”  71. 
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escape  the  increasing  control  of  the  capitalist  trade  and  credit  over  agricul- 
tural production  and  to  take  these  in  their  own  hands.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  actual  state  of  the  cooperative  movement. 
He  recognized  that  capitalism  had  penetrated  agriculture  through  credit 
and  commerce  (though  according  to  him  it  had  not  changed  the  peasants’ 
mode  of  production)  but  hoped  that  the  cooperatives  could  prevail. 

Madgearu  envisioned  a “peasant  state”  as  the  political  structure  of  a 
peasant  agrarianism  that  would  represent  the  interests  of  the  peasantry 
and  differ  both  from  the  bourgeois  and  the  socialist  political  structures. 
He  firmly  advocated  parliamentary  democracy  as  a political  form,  based 
on  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  majority  and  on  a truly  representative 
national  assembly  that  would  also  be  able  to  prevent  the  oligarchy  from 
misusing  democratic  processes.  He  never  lost  faith  in  democracy  and  never 
moved  toward  dictatorship.  But  he  was  critical  of  Western  bourgeois  “indi- 
vidualist” democracy  for  being  based  on  economic  and  social  inequality 
and  on  rights  without  responsibilities.  The  rural  democracy  he  envisioned 
would  be  better  at  providing  equal  opportunities  and  social  justice  and 
demanding  social  responsibility.  To  allow  the  peasants  to  gain  political 
experience,  he  proposed  reform  of  the  local  self-government  to  increase 
civic  participation  in  public  affairs.  He  rejected  abrupt  and  violent  change 
and  “social  catastrophes”  in  favor  of  gradual  “organic”  development. 

Madgearu  had  a broader  view  of  the  economy  and  the  interaction  of 
agriculture  and  industry.  He  was  not  opposed  in  principle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  but  was  against  “artificial”  industries.  To  quote  him: 

The  peasantry  forms  the  most  numerous  strata  of  consumers,  ft  is  therefore 
directly  interested  in  the  industrial  regime.  Understanding  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  the  progress  of  a national  industry,  it  cannot  admit  a protec- 
tion based  on  a prohibitive  tariff  system,  which  artificially  maintains  certain 
industries  that  lack  any  favorable  conditions  for  their  development.74 

He  believed  that  in  time  a prosperous  countryside  would  create  the  internal 
market  needed  for  the  development  of  a strong  industry  for  various  goods. 

The  National  Peasant  Party  ascended  to  power  after  a sweeping  elec- 
toral victory  in  the  only  free  and  fair  election  of  the  period  and  governed 
from  November  rg28  to  October  rggo.75  However,  despite  all  hopes  its 


74  Cited  in  Roberts,  Rumania,  151. 

75  Roberts,  Rumania,  130-139,  156-169,  173-176,  191-192;  Hitchins,  Rumania,  368-374, 
501-547;  Stephen  Fischer-Galati,  Twentieth  Century  Rumania  (New  York  and  London: 
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rule  was  a disappointment  and  a failure  due  to  a number  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  primarily  the  Great  Depression,  which  subverted  the  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  party  and  undermined  its  popularity.  A review  of 
the  policies  implemented  by  the  National  Peasant  Party  reveals:  no  fur- 
ther redistribution  of  land  and  orientation  toward  a “process  of  selection” 
of  prosperous  holdings  instead;  inability  to  help  the  cooperative  move- 
ment because  of  a lack  of  funds  during  the  Depression;  a more  appropri- 
ate tariff  policy  of  reducing  tariffs  on  agricultural  machinery  and  articles 
of  mass  consumption  that  benefited  the  peasants  (reversing  the  policy  of 
the  Liberals);  an  open  attitude  towards  foreign  capital  and  international 
trade  (which  was  at  odds  with,  and  actually  more  liberal  than,  the  Liber- 
als’ position). 

The  National  Peasant  government  was  actually  not  very  “peasantist” 
in  its  composition  and  policies.  It  certainly  regarded  itself  as  representa- 
tive of  the  peasantry  and  had  an  agrarian  program,  but  as  it  evolved  its 
avowed  peasantism  was  diluted,  and  it  became  more  of  a middle-class 
party  basically  concerned  with  political  democracy  and  pursuing  liberal 
capitalist  policies  of  “trust-busting”  (that  is,  free  competition,  but  inter- 
vention by  the  state  to  prevent  monopolies).  Its  pragmatic  adaptation 
and  accommodation  to  the  bourgeois  establishment  differed  markedly 
from  the  gradual  left-wing  radicalization  of  Stamboliyski’s  government. 
Premier  Maniu’s  conflict  with  King  Carol  II,  whom  he  helped  return 
from  exile,  over  the  king’s  relations  with  mistress  Madame  Lupescu, 
finally  led  to  Maniu’s  not-quite-justified  removal  from  power.  The  failure 
of  the  National  Peasant  Party  marked  the  failure  of  peasant  democracy 
and  the  end  of  Romanian  democracy  for  a long  time.  In  fact,  the  par- 
ty’s very  attachment  to  constitutional  and  legal  principles  exposed  it  to 
Carol’s  machinations,  and  the  rising  anti-parliament  movements  of  the 
1930s  also  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  peasantists. 

During  the  1930s  and  1940s,  the  National  Peasant  Party  drifted  even  fur- 
ther from  its  rural  origins  and  peasantist  ideology.  The  National  Peasant 
Party  also  suffered  from  internal  weaknesses  and  lacked  the  strength  to 
oppose  rightist  forces  and  doctrines,  which  claimed  some  of  its  electorate. 
The  party  was  called  to  office  by  Carol  II  once  more  (1932-1933)  under 
the  ultra-nationalist  Vaida  Voevod.  Voevod  acted  more  like  the  Liberals  in 
crushing  workers’  strikes,  dissolving  “anti-state”  organizations  and  sympa- 
thizing with  the  nationalist  goals  of  the  Iron  Guard.  Thus  he  alienated  the 
democratic  majority  of  the  party.  Vaida  broke  with  the  Peasant  Party  over 
the  introduction  of  a “numerus  Valachicus”  (a  law  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Jews  and  Hungarians  in  positions  of  government,  in  important  enterprises, 
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and  the  professions)  and  formed  his  own  ultra-nationalist  semi-fascist 
faction  (the  Romanian  Front).76  An  agreement  was  made  between  Maniu 
and  the  Iron  Guard  (and  the  Liberals  of  Gheorghe  Bratianu)  to  ensure  free 
elections  in  1937.  Though  successful  in  its  aim,  the  agreement  left  demo- 
cratically minded  people  demoralized  and  indicated  that  the  National 
Peasant  Party  had  lost  confidence  in  itself. 

The  peasantist  ideology  also  evolved  throughout  the  1930s,  especially 
Madgearu’s  views  on  Romania’s  economic  development.77  As  mentioned 
earlier,  initially  he  did  not  believe  development  of  strong  industry  was 
possible  in  Romania.  But  under  the  impact  of  the  1929-1933  Great  Depres- 
sion, he  revised  his  views  and  had  to  admit  that  the  only  solution  for  the 
agricultural  states  was  to  diversify  their  economies.  This  inference  was 
reinforced  by  the  autarkic  tendencies  in  the  Western  European  states, 
which  increased  their  own  agricultural  production  and  diminished  their 
imports  from  Eastern  Europe,  and  by  Germany’s  expansionism  toward 
Eastern  Europe.  Thus  he  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  Romania 
to  industrialize,  starting  with  processing  agricultural  products  and  raw 
materials.  Later  on  he  even  came  to  embrace  the  view  of  “forced  indus- 
trialization” in  order  to  reduce  dependence  on  the  international  market 
and  argued  it  was  a “natural  phenomenon.”  His  views  were  endorsed 
by  the  National  Peasant  Party  in  1935.  Madgearu  ascribed  to  the  state  a 
key  role  in  the  agrarian  sector  and  in  industrialization  and  increasingly 
advocated  state  planning  and  coordination,  so-called  dirijism  (directed 
economy).  He  recognized  the  complexity  of  the  tasks  but  was  convinced 
that  the  age  of  economic  liberalism  had  passed.  In  his  last  great  work, 
published  in  1940  (The  Evolution  of  the  Rumanian  Economy  after  the  World 
War),  Madgearu  reviewed  the  development  of  the  interwar  period.  He  did 
not  see  a structural  change  in  the  Romanian  economy:  the  capitalist  sec- 
tor was  still  small  and  confined  to  a few  industries;  agriculture  remained 
the  most  dominant  by  far,  and  its  structure  was  determined  by  millions 
of  peasant  small  holdings  run  in  a non-capitalist  way  according  to  their 
own  rules.  Thus  Romania  was  still  not  integrated  into  the  world  capitalist 
system.  But  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  capitalism  exerted  a mighty 
influence  on  Romanian  agriculture  and  had  penetrated  the  mechanism  of 
distribution,  subordinating  the  peasant  holdings  to  the  capitalist  market. 
Still,  he  denied  that  it  had  transformed  the  mode  of  production  of  the 


76  Roberts,  Rumania,  173-175, 190-193. 
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peasant  holdings.  Madgearu  did  not  change  his  democratic  convictions: 
to  the  end,  he  remained  a staunch  advocate  of  parliamentary  democracy 
and  rule  of  law. 

Within  the  Romanian  peasant  movement,  right-wing  and  left-wing  cur- 
rents appeared.  The  rightists  were  ultra-nationalist  and  even  pro-fascist. 
The  Romanian  peasantists  generally  operated  in  the  strongly  nationalist 
political  milieu  of  successfully  unified  Greater  Romania,  which  inclined 
even  the  moderate  mainstream  towards  nationalism  and  a certain  distrust 
of  minorities  (if  not  Stere’s  anti-Semitism),  and  this  was  even  more  true 
for  the  right  wing  in  its  competition  with  the  fascist  currents.  In  fact,  the 
view  of  the  peasants  as  “national  capital”  or  the  purest  embodiment  of 
the  nation  indicates  in  itself  a deeply  ingrained  nationalism.  Quite  tell- 
ingly, the  concept  of  a “national  peasant  state,”  though  a component  of 
the  “third  way”  (along  with  cooperativism),  acquired  a nationalist  ring,  as 
in  this  passage  by  Ion  Mihalache: 

It  will  come  here,  on  the  ruins  of  capitalism  and  liberalism,  a new  form 
of  state,  friendly  to  the  Romanian  worker,  who  is  the  peasant.  It  will  be 
the  national  peasant  state!  The  character  of  this  state  will  be  “Romanian 
national,”  thus  “peasant.” . . . For  us  “social”  is  “peasant”  and  "national”  also 
“peasant.”  For  us,  peasant  means  nation,  people,  and  country.  To  be  peasant 
means  to  be,  from  birth,  nationalist.78 

A leftist  current  also  appeared,  represented  by  Mihai  Ralea,  Gromoslav 
Mladenatz,  Gheorghe  Zane,  Victor  Jinga,  Gheorghe  Drago§  and  others. 
As  elsewhere,  it  was  associated  with  the  ideas  of  an  agrarian  “third  way” 
(rejecting  both  capitalism  and  Bolshevism),  and  pervasive  cooperativism, 
to  be  realized  in  a “peasant  state.”  To  quote  Victor  Jinga:  “Capitalism  and 
communism  are  the  two  paths  the  world  economy  will  inevitably  follow. 
We  assert  that  cooperation  as  a third  way  is  the  most  suitable  for  human- 
kind,” and  “If  one  says  ‘peasantist  state,’  it  automatically  implies  the  coop- 
erativist  state.”79  Characteristically,  the  theoretician  of  the  cooperatives, 
Gromoslav  Mladenatz,  criticized  the  mainstream  Western  authorities  for 
overemphasizing  the  urban  consumer  cooperatives  and  neglecting  the 


78  Ion  Mihalache,  Jaranism  si  nationalism  (Bucharest:  Institute  for  Graphic  Arts 
“Bucovina”  I.E.  Toroutiu,  1936),  7-9.  Cited  in  Liviu  Neagoe,  “The  ‘Third  Way':  Agrarian- 
ism and  Intellectual  Debates  in  Interwar  Romania”  (thesis  submitted  to  Central  European 
University,  Department  of  History,  Budapest,  2008),  39-40. 

79  Victor  Jinga,  Dinamica  economiei  co-operativiste  (Brasov:  Astra,  1941),  151-152.  Cited 
in  Vasile  Dobrescu,  “Between  Idealism  and  Pure  Reality:  Peasantist  Economic  Doctrine,” 
Yearbook  of  the  “Gheoghe  §incai”  Institute  for  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  of  the  Roma- 
nian Academy,  no.  7 (2004),  304.  The  paper  deals  with  the  leftist  current  in  Romania. 
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rural  cooperatives  (of  mixed — producing  and  consumer — nature)  in  their 
“cooperative  republic.”  Conversely,  referring  to  George  Sorel,  Mladenatz 
regarded  the  agricultural  cooperatives  as  the  cooperative  form  that  real- 
ized the  cooperative  idea  most  completely,  especially  regarding  the  social 
principle  of  repartition  of  rewards  according  to  the  participation  in  the 
realization  of  the  product,  thus  placing  the  premium  on  labor.80  In  Tran- 
sylvania in  1933,  local  lawyer  Petru  Groza  created  a small  leftist  agrarian 
organization  called  the  Ploughmen  Front,  which  would  collaborate  with 
the  communists  after  World  War  II  and  enter  their  government. 

Initially  the  National  Peasants  viewed  the  Green  International  in  Prague 
with  some  suspicion  as  a “pan-Slav”  organization.  Nevertheless,  in  1926 
they  joined  it  (the  Bureau  was  formally  constituted  in  1928)  but  were  not 
particularly  active  in  or  influenced  by  it.  They  categorically  rejected  any 
cooperation  with  the  Krestintern  (Red  Peasant  International),  which  they 
considered  (not  unjustly)  to  be  an  instrument  of  Soviet  interference  in 
Romanian  domestic  affairs.81 

King  Carol  II  established  a dictatorship  in  1938,  which  lasted  until  the 
disintegration  of  Greater  Romania  and  his  abdication  in  January  1940.  One 
more  time,  and  most  dramatically,  the  National  Peasants  emerged  as  the 
major  democratic  opposition  (along  with  the  Liberals)  to  the  communist 
regime  after  the  war  and  became  its  victims.  After  a show  trial,  Maniu  and 
Mihalache  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  (and  died  in  prison). 

Croatian  Agrarianism 

The  Croatian  peasant  movement  emerged  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  context  of  the  Habsburg  Empire.  The  Croatian  lands  were 
divided  into  several  administrative  units,  with  Croatia-Slavonia  as  a sepa- 
rate political  unit  within  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  ruled  by  an  appointed 
ban  (viceroy)  and  elected  Assembly  (Sabor)  82  The  Croats  were  mostly 
peasants  with  a certain  landowning  aristocracy,  which  cooperated  with 
the  Hungarian  one,  and  a growing  bourgeoisie.  Land  estates  (latifundia) 


80  See  Gromoslav  Mladenatz,  Histoire  de  doctrines  cooperatives  (Paris:  Les  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires  de  France,  1933),  240-250.  Mladenatz  was  professor  at  the  Academy  for  Higher 
Commercial  Sciences  in  Bucharest. 

81  Kurt  Treptow,  “Populism  and  Twentieth  Century  Romanian  Politics,”  in  Populism  in 
Eastern  Europe:  Racism,  Nationalism,  and  Society,  197-218,  esp.  200-203;  Roberts,  Rumania, 
163-164.  See  also  the  characteristics  of  peasantism  from  a communist  point  of  view  in 
Timov,  Agrarny  vopros,  240-248. 

82  Mark  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radio,  the  Croat  Peasant  Party,  and  the  Politics  of  Mass  Mobili- 
zation, 7904-7928  (Toronto,  Buffalo  and  London:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  2000),  3-26. 
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of  Hungarian,  Croatian  and  Austrian  magnates  made  up  about  one-fourth 
of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  Croatia.  The  r8gos  witnessed  growth 
in  Croatian  agriculture  and  increased  orientation  toward  the  market, 
accompanied  by  the  rise  of  a well-to-do  peasantry.  Yet  the  urban-rural 
or  bourgeois-peasant  divide  characteristic  of  agrarian  societies  was  very 
pronounced.  The  peasants  were  looked  down  upon  by  the  urban  elites 
(bureaucrats,  educated  people — intelligentsia).  In  turn  they  despised 
the  urban  dwellers,  whom  they  stereotyped  as  kaputasi  (from  kaput,  city 
overcoat),  and  were  alienated  from  the  exploitative  state.  To  quote  the 
would-be  peasant  leader  Stjepan  Radic  (in  1896): 

In  Croatia  even  a foreigner  notices  at  first  glance  that  there  are  two  peo- 
ples here:  the  gentlemen  and  the  common  people . . . Everyone  who  wears 
a black  coat  has  the  right  to  the  title  “gentleman,”  and  only  with  this  title 
can  one  in  practice,  in  life,  have  any  worth  as  a man.  All  the  others  are . . . 
peasants,  "thick-headed,”  “cattle,”  “vulgar  people,”  or  simply  slaves,  subjects. 
Neither  the  property,  nor  the  personal  honor,  nor  the  individual  freedom  of 
any  man  from  among  the  common  people  is  secure.83 

Local  self-government  (the  Croatian  Sabor)  was  run  by  the  big  landown- 
ers and  civil  servants,  while  the  peasants  were  hardly  represented  because 
of  census  and  indirect  electoral  procedures.  The  main  Croatian  political 
parties  in  the  Hungarian  parliament — the  Independent  People’s  Party 
(Narodna  stranka)  and  the  Party  of  Rights  (Stranka  prava) — were  nation- 
alist bourgeois  parties  in  opposition  to  Hungarian  rule,  demanding  wider 
autonomy  for  Croatia  based  on  Croat  historical  “state  right.”  At  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a left-liberal  current  (the  “progressists”)  emerged 
among  Croatian  youth  ( mladi ) studying  in  Prague  under  the  influence  of 
Tomas  Masaryk.  The  progressists  espoused  democratic  ideas  as  well  as 
the  Yugoslav  idea,  that  is,  close  cooperation  between  Croats,  Slovenes  and 
Serbs  against  Austro-Hungarian  rule  with  the  goal  of  creating  a Yugoslav 
(that  is,  South-Slav)  state.  They  evolved  into  the  Croat  People’s  Progres- 
sive Party,  which  entered  a coalition  with  the  party  of  the  Habsburg  Serbs 
(the  Serb  Independent  Party)  in  1905. 

The  Croatian  peasant  movement  was  initiated  by  the  Radic  broth- 
ers (henceforth  “Radici”),  intellectuals  of  peasant  origin.84  Antun  Radic 


83  Cited  in  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radic,  62. 

84  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radic,  27-119  (until  the  war);  Vladimir  I.  Freidzon,  “Sotsial’no- 
politicheskie  vzglyady  Antuna  i Stjepana  Radichei  v 1900-h  gg.  i vozniknovenie  Horvatskoi 
Krest’yanskoi  partii,  1904-1905,’'  Uchenye  zapiski  Instituta  SLavyanovedeniya,  vol.  20  (i960), 
275-305;  Andreas  Moritsch,  “Die  Bauernpartien  bei  den  Kroaten,  Serben  und  Slowenen,”  in 
Europaische  Bauernpartien,  359-402,  esp.  366-388.  See  also  Petar  Preradovic,  Die  Kroaten 
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(1868-1919)  was  the  ideologue,  known  for  his  calm  and  sedate  tem- 
perament. Stjepan  Radic  (1871-1928)  was  the  organizer  and  leader — 
hot-tempered  and  (according  to  some)  erratic.  Antun  pursued  Slavic 
studies  in  Zagreb  and  Vienna  and  was  influenced  by  the  Russian  narodniki 
(populists).  Stjepan  attended  the  University  of  Zagreb  and  the  University 
of  Prague  and  graduated  from  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques 
(Free  School  of  Political  Science),  known  as  “Sciences  Po,”  in  Paris,  ffe 
was  often  in  conflict  with  the  authorities  because  of  his  strong  sense  of 
justice  and  crusading  spirit,  neither  of  which  was  reduced  by  his  physical 
limitations  (he  was  half-blind).  While  in  Prague  he  co-founded  the  jour- 
nal Croatian  Thought  (Hrvatska  misao)  in  1897  and  was  member  of  the 
circle  Progressive  Youth  (Napredna  Omladina).  He  and  the  “progressists” 
were  influenced  by  Masaryk’s  realism,  that  is,  his  stress  on  daily  social 
and  cultural  work  and  reaching  out  to  the  broader  social  strata  instead 
of  pursuing  only  “high  politics,”  as  the  traditional  parties  were  doing. 
Other  influences  upon  him  were  Ante  Starcevic  (leader  of  the  Party  of 
Rights),  the  earlier  Croatian  national  figures  (“Illyrians”)  and  especially  his 
brother  Antun.  Later  he  parted  ways  with  the  Progressive  Youth  (now  the 
Progressive  Party)  because  he  was  opposed  to  their  Yugoslav  ideal  and 
they  did  not  share  his  faith  in  the  peasants  and  his  advocacy  of  Croatian 
“state  right.” 

Antun  worked  as  a teacher  and,  from  i8gg  to  1904,  single-handedly  pub- 
lished the  journal  Dom  (Home),  where  he  developed  his  populist  and  peas- 
antist  views.  He  started  with  the  populist  idealization  of  the  patriarchal 
peasant  way  of  life  (and  the  zadruga,  or  extended  family)  and  the  desire  to 
preserve  it  from  the  ruinous  influence  of  capitalism.  From  there  he  evolved 
toward  acceptance  of  market  forces  (and,  to  some  extent,  capitalism)  and 
a desire  to  help  peasant  agriculture  adapt  to  them.  In  his  magazine  he 
promoted  various  means  to  that  end,  especially  credit  and  sales  coopera- 
tives, saving,  an  enterprising  spirit  and  regulation  of  the  rivers.  In  the  spirit 
of  populism,  the  brothers  underlined  the  social  contrast  and  opposition 
between  the  “gentlemen”  ( gospoda ) and  the  “people”  in  Croatian  society; 
the  former  were  landowners,  officials,  lawyers  and  usurers  (usually  edu- 
cated and  hence  called  “intelligentsia”),  while  the  latter  were  peasants, 
village  craftsmen  and  village  traders.  They  were  like  “two  peoples”  (as 
in  the  quotation  above).  They  had  different  cultures:  the  gentlemen  had 


und  Hire  Bauernbewegung  (Vienna/Leipzig:  LuserVerlag,  1940);  Ljubica  Vukovic-Todorovic, 
Hrvatski  seljacki  pokret  brace  Radica  (Belgrade:  Smiljevo,  1940). 
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appropriated  Western  ways  and  urban  “civilization,”  and  the  people  (that 
is,  the  peasants)  had  their  own  popular  culture.  Only  the  latter  preserved 
authentic  Croatian  national  culture  (such  as  national  dress,  folk  songs, 
customs  and  morals),  and  thus  only  peasants  embodied  the  nation.85  The 
peasants  deserved  priority,  the  Radici  argued,  due  to  their  number  (four- 
fifths  of  the  population),  their  tireless  work  and  economic  strength,  their 
moral  value,  and  their  humaneness  and  good  will  toward  other  classes 
and  peoples.86  The  two  social  groups  also  had  a different  view  of  politics: 
the  gentlemen  thought  that  only  they  could  rule  the  country  based  on 
their  “estatist”  privileges,  while  the  common  people  (meaning  the  peas- 
ants) wanted  political  rights  for  themselves  and  participation  in  the  rule 
of  the  country  (at  least,  that  was  what  the  Radici  wanted  for  them).  The 
Radici  took  the  side  of  the  (peasant)  people  and  advocated  its  interests. 
Their  goal  was  not  to  revolutionize  the  peasants  against  the  “gentlemen” 
(landowners,  bourgeoisie,  officials)  but  to  make  the  latter  turn  to  their 
own  people,  that  is,  to  make  a new  commitment.  The  social  cohesion  (or 
“harmony”)  of  the  nation  was  also  seen  as  a precondition  for  completing 
the  national  revival  and  effectively  promoting  the  Croatian  national  cause 
within  the  empire.  In  other  words,  the  Radici  were  involved  simultane- 
ously in  a social  (peasantist)  and  a nation-building  project. 

The  use  of  words  like  “people”  ( narod ),  “common  people”  (puk),  “peas- 
ants” and  “gentlemen”  ( gospoda ) is  quite  revealing  in  understanding  the 
Croatian  peasantist  ideology  and  its  rhetorical  force.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  Mark  Biondich  points  out,  the  Radici  regarded  the  people  (narod)  as 
being  composed  of  two  groups:  the  gospoda  and  the  puk  (common  peo- 
ple), consisting  mostly  of  peasants  but  also  urban  workers.  On  the  other 
hand  (especially  in  the  postwar  era  of  mass  politics),  they  tended  to  iden- 
tify the  people  or  the  nation  with  the  peasantry.  “People’s  state”  actually 
meant  peasant  state,  and  “people’s  politics”  meant  peasant  politics,  that 
is,  an  emphasis  on  the  participation  and  even  leading  role  of  the  peasants. 
Thus  they  downplayed  the  (exclusive)  class  nature  of  their  ideology  and 
party,  even  though  these  had  a pronounced  class  (peasant)  character.  It 
was  always  the  gospoda  (specifically,  the  city-dwellers  and  intelligentsia) 


85  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radio,  52-54.  See  also  Vladko  (Vladimir)  Macek,  In  the  Struggle  for 
Freedom  (University  Park  and  London:  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press,  1957),  41-42. 
See  also  Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  “Socijalizam  i seljastvo,”  in  Dragoljub  Javanovic,  Sloboda  od 
straha.  Izbrane  politicke  razprave,  eds.  Nadezda  Jovanovic  and  Bozidar  Jaksic  (Belgrade: 
Filip  Visnjic,  Naucna  knjiga,  1991,  first  published  in  1941),  166-196,  esp.  182. 

86  In  the  introduction  (“Prolog”)  by  Stjepan  Radic  to  Herzeg,  Die  ideoiogie  der  kro- 
atischen,  18-19.  Similarly  Macek,  In  the  Struggle,  46. 
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who  had  to  “return  to  the  people,”  not  the  (common)  people  who  had  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  intelligentsia.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  desire 
to  achieve  both  social  harmony  and  national  unity,  but  on  a peasantist 
basis.87  This  contrasts  significantly  with  Stamboliyski’s  peasantism,  which 
tended  to  exclude  the  other  “estates”  and  “professions”  from  “the  (peas- 
ant) people”  and  to  clash  with  them  rather  than  to  integrate  them. 

The  peasantist  views  of  the  Radici  can  be  summarized  in  the  following 
way.88  They  elaborated  the  powerful  concept  of  “peasant  right(s)”  and, 
based  on  that,  of  “people’s  (peasant)  politics”  and  “people’s  (peasant) 
state.”  The  peasants’  rights  were  economic,  political  and  social  and  ranged 
from  the  right  to  a homestead,  land,  forests  and  alleviation  of  debts 
through  political  participation  (based  on  universal  suffrage),  occupying 
positions  in  government  at  all  levels,  bureaucratic  accountability  and  ref- 
erenda on  major  political  questions,  to  the  raising  of  the  social  status  of 
the  peasantry.  These  were  to  be  achieved  by  various  practical  measures 
and  arrangements,  such  as  providing  the  peasants  with  land  by  breaking 
up  the  large  estates  and  selling  the  land  to  the  peasants  at  market  prices, 
establishing  a state-sponsored  Peasant  Bank,  setting  up  an  insurance  fund 
against  natural  disasters,  administrative  reform  to  increase  self-government 
at  the  communal  and  regional  level,  reduction  of  indirect  taxes,  introduc- 
tion of  universal  manhood  suffrage,  reform  of  the  central  government  (the 
Sabor  was  to  be  entirely  elected,  and  the  ban  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
Sabor  and  accountable  to  it)  and  reform  of  the  education  system  with 
stress  on  practical  education. 

As  for  how  to  achieve  this,  the  Radici  were  strict  legalists  and  paci- 
fists and  opposed  to  revolutionary  activities,  class  struggles  and  socialism 
(identified  with  destruction  of  the  existing  order  and  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate property).  Moreover,  they  promoted  the  peasantist  ideals  as  a way  to 
avoid  proletarianization  of  the  peasants  and  to  neutralize  socialism.  They 
were  firm  advocates  of  private  property.  The  division  of  the  big  estates 
and  transfer  of  the  land  into  peasant  hands  had  to  be  accomplished  by 
legal  sale,  not  by  revolutionary  seizure.  The  Radici  had  a strong  sense  of, 
and  commitment  to,  social  justice.  They  were  religious  (and  believed  the 


87  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radio,  64-67.  See  also  the  “Epilog”  by  Stjepan  Radic  to  Herceg, 
Die  ideologie  der  kroatischen,  83-90.  According  to  Radic,  every  gentleman  or  worker  who 
stands  outside  the  peasant  milieu  is  outside  the  people  and  against  it;  the  peasants  attract 
the  intelligentsia,  the  workers  and  the  bourgeoisie;  these  groups  feed  into  and  enlarge  the 
“family  of  the  (Croatian)  people.” 

88  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radic,  67-90;  Freidzon,  “Sotsial’no-politicheskie.” 
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peasants  were  as  well)  but  anti-clerical  and  interpreted  the  idea  of  “Chris- 
tian democracy”  as  authentically  peasant  democracy.  Not  only  was  the 
thought  of  secular  morality  alien  to  them,  but  they  rejected  politics  not 
based  on  Christian  morality  as  leading  to  manipulation,  demagoguery  and 
even  violence. 

Peasant  rights  justified  people’s  politics,  that  is,  mobilization  of  the 
peasants  and  their  organization  in  a peasant  party  with  the  goal  of  taking 
state  power  into  peasant  hands.  Once  this  was  achieved,  the  peasantry 
would  organize  a people’s  (basically  peasant)  state  in  accordance  with  its 
interests  based  on  peasant  rights.  This  would  be  the  era  of  the  “fifth  estate” 
(the  peasantry).  The  peasants  would  run  and  control  the  state  appara- 
tus at  all  levels.  The  concept  of  a peasant  state  took  shape  before  1914 
but  was  most  fully  elaborated  in  the  party’s  1921  constitution.  However, 
the  peasant  state  was  not  only  an  end  in  itself  but  a powerful  concept  to 
overcome  the  alienation  of  the  peasants  from  the  existing  polity  and  rally 
the  Croatian  peasantry  behind  the  national  cause.  If  the  peasants  identi- 
fied with  a state  advocating  their  interests,  they  would  be  won  for  the 
national  cause. 

On  the  issue  of  industrialization,  the  Radici  never  formulated  a clear- 
cut  stand.  They  were  not  opposed  to  developing  industries,  but  their 
primary  concern  was  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  peasants  from  the  trau- 
mas of  modernization.  The  agrarian  nature  of  Croatian  society  presented 
no  problem  for  them.  Like  most  peasantists,  they  took  a rather  static  view 
of  society,  and  they  assumed  that  the  peasant  way  of  life  would  be  pre- 
served indefinitely.  Moreover,  since  they  identified  the  peasantry  as  the 
bearer  of  national  culture,  they  could  not  welcome  a policy  that  would 
erode  its  status  and  transform  it  into  urban  workers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  democratization  and  nation-building  they  achieved  by  mobilizing  the 
peasants  and  drawing  them  into  politics  in  particular  were  certainly  part 
of  the  modernization  process.  Their  attitude  toward  (laissez-faire)  capi- 
talism was,  predictably,  not  very  enthusiastic,  given  their  defense  of  the 
peasant  community  as  a whole  and  their  idea  of  social  justice  and  Chris- 
tian morality.  They  were  against  unfettered  economic  competition  and 
excessive  accumulation  of  wealth  (“capitalist  insatiability”)  and  promoted 
cooperative  economic  organization.  They  were  anti-Semitic,  partly  because 
they  identified  Jews  with  capitalism  and  exploitation.89  They  regarded 
the  Croatian  peasantry  as  a uniform  whole  and  peasant  agriculture 


89  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radio,  74-77,  246. 
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as  non-capitalist,  non-exploitative  and  based  on  “labor”  (or  combining 
labor  and  capital).  The  Radici  were  convinced  that  (contrary  to  Marx) 
small  and  medium-size  agriculture  was  replacing  the  big  estates  and  was 
more  productive.  In  fact,  anti-capitalist  propaganda  notwithstanding,  they 
promoted  the  modernization  of  Croatian  peasant  agriculture  and  its  inte- 
gration in  capitalist  market  relations  and  identified  with  the  economically 
advancing  well-to-do  peasantry.  In  igo8-igio  Stjepan  Radic  sympathized 
with  the  ideas  of  Western  agrarianism,  that  is,  the  advocacy  of  a highly 
productive  agrarian  economy,  and  regarded  Denmark  as  an  ideal. 

The  Radici  were  as  much  nationalist  as  peasantist.  Their  peasantist 
(social)  views  were  closely  associated  with  their  struggle  for  national 
emancipation.  The  economic  progress  of  the  peasants,  the  reduction  of 
social  inequality,  and  political  democratization  had  to  lead  to  a broadly- 
based  national  movement — a people’s  movement — in  contrast  to  the 
impotence  of  the  narrow  bourgeois  parties.  Their  political  goal  was  the 
unity  of  all  Croats  and  Serbs  living  within  Croatia’s  historical  borders 
(the  triune  kingdom  of  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia)  and  a far-reaching 
autonomy  or  statehood  for  Croatia  within  the  Habsburg  Empire.  Stjepan 
Radic  favored  complete  federalization  of  the  Habsburg  Empire,  whereby 
the  South  Slavic  peoples  in  it  would  be  united  around  Croatia,  but  also 
(as  a step  in  this  direction)  Austro-Slavism,  meaning  union  with  the 
Habsburgs  and  a triple  empire  (trialist  solution).  For  this  reason,  until 
igi8  the  Radici  were  monarchists  and  loyal  to  the  emperor.  They  feared 
that  the  disintegration  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  might  cause  the  partition 
of  the  Croats  and  thus  were  against  the  anti-Austrian  Serb  movement. 
Moreover,  they  hailed  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Aus- 
tria in  igo8  and  claimed  it  for  the  Croatian  state.  A Yugoslav  solution  in 
the  sense  of  uniting  Croatia  with  Serbia  and  Montenegro  (as  the  Croat 
Progressive  Youth  in  coalition  with  the  Serb  party  sought)  was  anathema 
to  them. 

Radici  believed  that  Croats  and  Serbs  were  culturally  the  same  people 
and  should  unite  in  the  struggle  against  Austro-Hungarian  domination 
over  the  South-Slavs,  but  they  would  not  allow  the  Serbs  in  Croatia  to 
pursue  autonomous  Serb  policies.  That  was  their  version  of  people's  unity 
( narodno  jedinstvo) — and  Yugoslavism — in  contrast  with  that  of  Svetozar 
Pribicevic,  the  leader  of  the  Habsburg  Serb  intelligentsia,  who  sought  a 
common  South  Slavic  state  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  Theirs  was  a cul- 
tural Yugoslavism  (within  the  empire)  but  political  Croatism  on  the  basis 
of  Croat  historical  state  right.  The  Radici  were  Slavophiles  in  a wider  cul- 
tural sense.  They  believed  in  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Slavic  peoples  and 
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their  specific  “character”  (peace-loving  and  so  on),  contrasted  with  the 
Germanic  and  Romanic  peoples;  initially  they  also  idealized  the  Russian 
commune  ( mir ).  They  were  driven  by  the  idea  of  Slavic  reciprocity  and 
cooperation  among  South  Slavs  in  particular,  and  among  all  Slavs  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy. 

The  Croat  Democratic  Peasant  Party  (Hrvatska  pucka  seljacka  stranka) 
was  founded  by  the  Radici  at  the  end  of  1904,  and  the  program  was 
adopted  in  January  1905.  The  basic  ideas  in  the  party  program  reflect  the 
above  ideological  tenets:  unification  of  the  Croatian  people  within  one 
territorial  unit  (while  preserving  loyalty  to  the  empire);  elimination  of 
estatist  privileges  (for  instance,  representation  by  right  of  the  magnates 
in  the  Sabor  and  aristocratic  tax  exemptions);  strong  central  apparatus 
and  appointment  of  the  local  authorities  from  above  (except  for  the  com- 
munes); direct  appointment  by  the  emperor  of  the  head  of  the  Croat 
administration — the  ban;  election  reform  for  the  Croatian  Sabor  in  the 
direction  of  universal  suffrage;  an  agrarian  program,  which  gave  each  fam- 
ily the  right  to  as  much  land  as  it  could  cultivate  and  provided  for  the 
division  and  sale  of  the  big  estates  at  market  prices  with  the  agreement 
of  the  Sabor  on  the  initiative  of  the  self-governing  communes;  local  self- 
government  of  the  communes  and  creation  of  “agricultural  councils”  to 
deal  with  projects  of  economic  development;  elimination  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion on  essential  goods  and  channeling  of  finances  toward  agriculture;  a 
referendum  on  the  most  important  political  issues;  school  reform  in  favor 
of  practical  education;  and  close  cooperation  with  the  Serbs  and  Czechs. 
Later  on  Antun  Radic  added  a commentary  in  which  he  argued  and  justi- 
fied the  peasants’  claims  to  political  representation  and  taking  part  in  gov- 
ernment based  on  the  progress  of  democratization  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  most  numerous  estate,  whose  interests  had  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  Croat  Peasant  Party,  according  to  this  statement,  was  not 
revolutionary;  it  rejected  class  struggle  and  favored  peace.  The  brother- 
hood among  the  Slavs  was  to  provide  support  in  the  struggle  against  Hun- 
garian and  German  domination.  Finally,  Antun  Radic  identified  the  party’s 
foundations  as  faith  in  God,  respect  for  legality  and  the  constitution,  Slav 
brotherhood  and  peasant  orientation.  This  program  was  preserved  with 
minor  modifications  in  the  very  different  conditions  after  the  disintegra- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary.90 


90  For  an  analysis  of  the  program,  see  Moritsch,  “Die  Bauerpartien,”  371-373;  Freidzon, 
‘Sotsial’no-politicheskie,”  300-302. 
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This  was  fairly  radical  in  the  existing  conditions  and  encountered  strong 
resistance  from  various  milieus:  the  traditional  parties,  the  clergy  and 
the  state  administration.  The  very  restricted  suffrage  in  Austria-Hungary 
stood  in  the  way  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  Croat  Peasant  Party  and 
turned  it  into  a virtual  representative  of  the  richer  peasants.  Yet  organiza- 
tion at  the  grassroots  level  was  underway,  and  it  would  pay  dividends  in 
the  new  Yugoslav  context  after  the  disintegration  of  Austria-Hungary. 

In  the  dramatic  disintegration  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  postwar  order,  Stjepan  Radic,  like  most  Croatian  leaders, 
abandoned  the  failed  Austro-Slavist  idea  and  declared  his  support  for  a 
Yugoslav  (that  is,  South  Slav)  state  together  with  the  Serbs.91  His  political 
ideal  changed  to  republicanism  (under  the  impact  of  the  new  Czechoslo- 
vak and  Polish  states  and  revolutionary  Russia),  which — along  with  the 
peasant  state — proved  another  powerful  means  to  mobilize  revolutionary 
peasant  discontent  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  Peasant  Party.  The 
National  Council  (Narodno  Vijece)  formed  in  Zagreb  assumed  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  Croats,  Slovenes  and  Serbs  from  the  Habsburg  Empire  and 
started  negotiations  with  Serbia  for  unification.  Instructions  were  worked 
out  for  a delegation  that  had  to  be  sent  to  Belgrade  to  implement  the 
unification.  In  a speech  on  November  24, 1918  (when  the  instructions  were 
being  given  to  the  delegation),  Stjepan  Radic,  the  leader  of  what  was  still 
a small  party,  issued  a warning  to  the  politicians  of  the  National  Council 
and  described  how  he  envisioned  the  future  state.  It  was  to  be  a republic 
(in  other  words,  not  under  the  Serb  dynasty),  on  a federative  principle 
(against  centralism),  with  broad  self-government  of  the  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes, and  based  on  social  justice.  The  previous  day  he  had  demanded  a 
“neutral  peasant  republic  of  Croatia.”  On  December  1,  1918,  the  Croatian 
delegation  presented  King  Alexander  (Karadjordjevic)  with  its  address 
on  the  unification  with  Serbia,  and  he  in  turn  formally  accepted  it  and 
proclaimed  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes. 
The  disregard  of  Croatian  federative  aspirations  soon  became  manifest, 
but  without  forces  of  order  or  an  army,  the  National  Council  in  Zagreb 


91  There  are  many  accounts  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes— some  pro-Serbian  (“integral  Yugoslavist'j  or  pro-Croatian,  and  others  that  are 
more  neutral.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  Fred  Singleton,  A Short  History  of  the  Yugoslav 
Peoples  (Cambridge,  London  and  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1985),  139-171; 
Holm  Sundhaussen,  Geschichte  Jugoslawiens,  7918-1980  (Stuttgart,  Berlin,  Cologne  and 
Mainz:  Verlag  W.  Kohl-Hammer,  1982),  36-101.  From  a pro-Serbian  point  of  view,  see  Alex 
Dragnich,  The  First  Yugoslavia:  Search  for  a Viable  Political  System  (Stanford,  CA:  Hoover 
Institution  Press,  1983). 
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was  in  no  position  to  resist,  given  the  revolutionary  disorder  on  its  ter- 
ritory (army  deserters,  known  as  the  Green  Cadre  or  zeLeni  kadar ) and 
the  danger  from  Italy  (which  claimed  part  of  Slovenia)  in  the  Adriatic. 
Subsequently  Stjepan  Radic  came  out  against  the  Union  of  December  1 
and  firmly  insisted  on  Croatia’s  right  to  self-determination,  though  he  did 
not  exclude  the  (unrealistic)  possibility  of  the  creation  of  a federal  Yugo- 
slav republic.  On  December  8, 1920,  he  changed  the  name  of  his  party  to 
the  Croatian  Republican  Peasant  Party  (Hrvatska  republikanska  seljacka 
stranka).  Thus  he  denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  Yugoslav  state  from  the 
very  beginning. 

In  November  1920  the  elections  for  Constituent  National  Assembly 
(Skupstina)  were  held.92  The  newly  formed  Democratic  Party  of  Ljubomir 
Davidovic  and  Svetozar  Pribicevic  (with  a mostly  Serbian  constituency) 
won  ninety-two  seats;  Pasic’s  Radical  Party  ninety-one  seats,  followed  by 
the  Communists  (fifty-eight  seats),  the  Croatian  Republican  Peasant  Party 
(fifty  seats),  the  Serb  Agrarian  Party  (thirty-nine  seats),  the  Slovene  Popu- 
lar Party  (twenty-seven  seats)  and  the  Muslim  organization  (twenty-four 
seats).  In  these  elections  the  Croatian  Republican  Peasant  Party,  which 
put  forward  candidates  only  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia  and  ran  mainly  on 
its  national  program,  won  an  absolute  majority  in  Croatia  (80  percent  of 
the  votes,  fifty  deputies)  and  emerged  as  a mass  national  party.  The  party 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry  both  as  a rural  social  movement 
and  a national  movement  seeking  to  preserve  national  distinctiveness 
(and  identity).  Stjepan  Radic  decided  not  to  take  part  in  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  and  sent  the  Croatian  deputies  back  to  Zagreb,  where  they 
formed  a “Croatian  national  representation.”  Thus  began  a policy  of  absten- 
tion that  would  last  until  1924.  Radic  and  his  Peasant  Party  demanded  a 
Croatian  republic,  national  sovereignty  and  a Croatian  constituent  assem- 
bly (which  would  consider  joining  a Yugoslav  confederation)  and  sought 
to  obtain  international  recognition  for  the  Croatian  demands  from  the 
Great  Powers  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  On  December  8,  1920,  dur- 
ing an  extraordinary  congress  of  the  party  and  a mass  rally,  Stjepan  Radic 
declared  the  establishment  of  a “Neutral  Peasant  Republic  of  Croatia”  and 
later  drafted  a constitution  for  it  (adopted  on  May  14,  1921,  published  in 
1922  as  the  party’s  program).  This  document  was  the  final  concept  of  a 
peasant  state  and  contained  provisions  for  administrative  decentraliza- 
tion and  peasant  participation  at  all  levels  of  government.  It  asserted 


92  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radio,  149-206. 
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the  principle  of  self-determination  and  all  attributes  of  Croat  statehood 
(except  a standing  army)  and  hinted  that  the  peasant  republic  could  enter 
a Yugoslav  confederation  in  its  present  borders.  All  in  all,  in  1919-1920 
Radic  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  outright  independence.  Only 
after  he  realized  that  the  statesmen  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  would 
not  support  the  Croat  claims  did  he  move  gradually  to  Yugoslav  (con)fed- 
eralism.93  On  June  28  (St.  Vitus’s  Day),  1921,  in  the  absence  of  the  Croatian 
and  other  deputies,  the  Constituent  Assembly  adopted  what  was  known 
as  the  Vidovdan  Constitution,  which  created  a unitary  centralist  state  in 
which  the  monarch  had  very  strong  powers.  The  Croatian  constitutional 
project  for  a federal  state  was  not  taken  into  consideration.  In  subsequent 
years  Stjepan  Radic  made  many  attempts  to  assure  the  support  of  some 
great  powers  for  the  Croatian  cause.  Not  surprisingly,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, as  the  victors  supported  their  Serbian  war  ally  and  the  new  state  they 
had  helped  create. 

Various  accounts  exist  of  the  conflict  between  the  Serbian  “centralists” 
or  “integralist  Yugoslavists”  (whom  some  labeled  advocates  of  “Great  Ser- 
bian hegemony”)  and  the  Croatian  “Federalists”  or  “Autonomists”  (whom 
some  labeled  separatists).  It  is  also  debatable  what  exactly  Radic  (and  his 
successor  Macek)  aspired  to,  that  is,  how  much  autonomy  they  sought, 
within  what  territorial  confines,  and  in  what  type  of  (con)federation,  and 
this  also  changed  according  to  internal  political  and  international  cir- 
cumstances. Because  this  conflict  runs  throughout  the  history  of  the  first 
Yugoslavia,  during  World  War  II  and  (after  a temporary  suppression  by 
the  communists)  toward  the  end  of  the  second  Yugoslavia,  which  ended 
in  a war,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  the  historian  to  be  “neutral,”  and 
it  is  difficult  even  to  maintain  a critical  distance.  At  best  one  can  hope 
to  achieve  some  understanding  of  both  sides,  particularly  by  describing 
their  different  previous  experiences  in  their  respective  political  units,  dif- 
ferent ideological  ideals  and  horizons,  wartime  experiences  in  opposite 
camps  and  diverging  expectations  for  the  future,  and  fundamentally,  the 
clash  of  two  nationalisms.  But  the  conflict  is  not  the  main  focus  here.  My 
schematic  and  selective  reproduction  of  events  is  intended  only  to  show 


93  Ivo  Banac,  The  National  Question  in  Yugoslavia:  Origins,  History,  Politics  (Ithaca  and 
London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1984),  234-236;  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radic,  161.  On  the  Croat 
Peasant  Party  program,  see  also  Herceg,  Die  ideologic  der  kroatischen,  63-68.  The  main 
points  were  autonomy,  a republic,  a peasant  state,  neutrality  and  pacifism,  a referendum 
for  accepting  the  laws,  a plebiscite  and  (the  right  of)  initiative  by  the  people. 
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how  the  initial  social  (peasant)  agenda  of  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  was 
deflected  and  subordinated  to  the  “national  question.” 

The  Croatian  Peasant  Party  became  the  major  national  party  in  Croa- 
tia; it  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  peasant  support  in  Slovenia  and  pen- 
etrated the  Muslim  milieus  and  the  national  minorities.  It  boycotted  the 
National  Assembly  until  1924.  Still,  it  took  part  in  the  parliamentary  elec- 
tions in  March  1923  and  came  second  (after  Pasic’s  Radicals)  with  seventy 
out  of  313  deputies  in  the  National  Assembly.  In  July  1923  Stjepan  Radic 
embarked  on  a tour  of  Europe  to  seek  support  for  his  federalist  cause. 
After  failing  to  gain  support  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  and  London,  he  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  in  June-July  1924  and,  on  July  1,  suddenly  proclaimed 
that  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  was  joining  the  Krestintern  (Red  Peasant 
International).  His  condition  was  that  there  would  be  no  Yugoslav  repre- 
sentation, and  the  Comintern  even  adopted  a resolution  on  the  Yugoslav 
national  question  that  denounced  Yugoslav  unitarism  and  proclaimed 
that  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  were  separate  nations.94  Radio’s  highly 
controversial  act  was  not  a demonstration  of  communist  sympathies  but 
a last,  desperate  attempt  to  internationalize  the  Croatian  question.  How- 
ever, the  communists  treated  him  as  a subordinate,  he  was  immediately 
disillusioned  and  never  actually  collaborated  with  the  Krestintern.95  Radic 
returned  to  Zagreb  in  August  1924  and  got  the  party  congress’s  approval 
to  join  the  Krestintern.  The  centralists  and  the  monarch  used  this  deci- 
sion as  a pretext  to  launch  a bitter  campaign  against  him,  accusing  him 
of  communism  and  anti-state  activities.  He  and  other  leaders  of  the  party 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the  beginning  of  1925  on  charges  of  sedi- 
tion according  to  the  extraordinary  State  Security  Act  of  1921.  There  were 
threats  that  the  party  would  be  banned.  In  spite  of  this  persecution,  the 
Peasant  Party  did  very  well  in  the  February  1925  elections  (winning  sixty- 
seven  seats). 


94  More  on  that  in  Louisa  Reviakina,  “Le  cas  Stjepan  Radic  et  l’lnternationale  Agra- 
rienne,’’  Etudes  batkaniques  31,  no.  1 (1995),  35-55.  See  also  Jackson,  Comintern  and  Peasant, 
104-109.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  that  Radic  would  agree  with  the  Kresintern’s 
goal  of  a “peasant-worker  alliance”  and  eventually  such  a government;  but  he  sharply  criti- 
cized the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party  and  went  on  to  argue  that  such  an  alliance  could  be 
achieved  in  Croatia  if  everyone  joined  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party,  which  already  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  Croatian  workers  (and  that,  consequently,  the  communist  party 
need  not  take  part  in  such  a government). 

95  Asked  by  his  close  associate  Macek  what  he  had  achieved  in  Moscow,  he  answered: 
“Nothing,  the  communists  do  not  want  allies,  only  servants.”  See  Macek,  The  Struggle  for 
Freedom,  100. 
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The  Pasic-Pribicevic  government  decided  to  change  course  and  nego- 
tiate with  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  to  secure  its  support  and  include 
it  in  the  government  in  return  for  concessions.  Then  Stjepan  Radic  exe- 
cuted a political  volte-face.  On  March  27,  1925,  his  nephew — the  deputy 
Pavle  Radic — announced  in  the  Skupstina  on  his  behalf  that  the  Croa- 
tian Republican  Peasant  Party  recognized  the  Vidovdan  Constitution, 
renounced  republicanism  and  recognized  the  Karadjordjevic  dynasty.  The 
party  also  renounced  its  connection  with  the  Krestintern.  Stjepan  Radic 
was  released  and  entered  Pasic’s  government  as  minister  of  education  in 
November  1925.  This  was  certainly  an  act  of  capitulation,  but  it  came  only 
after  he  became  convinced  that  no  support  from  abroad  was  forthcoming. 
He  seems  to  have  followed  Pasic’s  advice  to  accept  the  constitution  for 
a while  before  judging  whether  change  was  needed.  Naturally,  reactions 
were  mixed.  Some  considered  it  a pragmatic  move,  while  others  spoke  of 
a “betrayal”  of  principles  (of  Croat  autonomy  and  federation  and  republi- 
canism). Yet  in  those  years  a lot  was  achieved — peasant  mobilization  and 
social  and  national  cohesion  around  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party. 

Stjepan  Radic  was  a highly  controversial  personality  in  politics  and 
remains  so  in  historiography.96  Some  have  portrayed  him  as  a peace- 
maker, a democrat,  a pan-Slav,  anti-clerical,  a humanist,  and  a real  Yugo- 
slav who  fought  against  Great  Serbian  hegemony.  However,  others  have 
painted  him  as  a Croatian  nationalist  and  advocate  of  Greater  Croatia 
(with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Banat  and  the  Sandzak);  a pan-Slav  (in  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition),  but  also  an  Austrophile  (Germanophile),  that 
is,  nostalgic  for  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Austro-Slav  ideal;  a Serbophobe; 
anti-Yugoslav  (separatist  or  nearly  separatist);  and  an  anti-Semite.  Still 
others  have  depicted  him  as  psychologically  unstable:  a hysterical  maniac 
and  a mad  prophet,  a political  “acrobat”  and  charlatan.  Finally,  some 
have  explained  his  sudden  and  unexpected  political  transformations  as 
political  tactics  designed  to  confuse  his  opponents.  Apart  from  that,  Radic 
was  a peasant  spokesman-tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  Roman  sense,  who 
identified  with  the  peasants,  swayed  them  with  emotional  speeches  and 
won  their  trust  and  devotion.  His  populist  rhetoric,  in  which  “the  people” 
always  meant  the  peasants,  was  often  inflammatory  and  got  him  carried 


96  Nikola  Zutic,  “Stjepan  Radic — istoriografske  kontroverse,”  http://www.megaupload 
.com  (accessed  August  25,  2011).  Zutic  believes  that  Radic's  sudden  transformations  can  be 
explained  as  political  maneuvering  (to  confuse  his  opponents)  and  that  he  was  basically 
a Germanophile  nostalgic  for  Habsburg  Austria,  a Serbophobe  and  an  anti-Yugoslav  (who 
sided  with  all  of  Yugoslavia’s  political  enemies). 
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away.  In  that  respect  he  was  very  much  like  the  Bulgarian  peasant  leader 
Aleksandar  Stamboliyski,  with  his  tireless  speechifying. 

At  least  some  of  Radio’s  contradictions  can  be  explained  by  the  vari- 
ous social  and  political  contexts  in  which  he  was  active:  the  Habsburg 
Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  The  change  from 
Austro-Slavism  to  Yugo-Slavism  was  quite  natural,  but  his  Austro-Slavism 
found  a continuation  in  his  concept  of  Croatian  autonomy  and  the  former 
Habsburg  confines  of  that  autonomy.  As  Ivo  Banac  remarked,  “his  Yugo- 
slavism  ended  on  the  borders  of  Austria-Hungary,”  and  his  federal  ideal 
posited  Croatia  as  the  center  (at  least  in  the  prewar  and  the  immediate 
postwar  years).97  He  went  from  (Habsburg)  monarchism  to  republican- 
ism to  (Karadjordje)  monarchism,  obviously  based  on  his  national  goals. 
Yugoslavism  in  particular  could  mean  different  things,  depending  on  who 
was  in  and  who  was  out  of  the  ideal  federation,  who  was  the  pillar  and 
power  center  of  the  federation,  and  who  was  the  periphery.  Federalism 
itself  could  mean  different  degrees  of  autonomy  of  the  parts,  from  a cen- 
tralized federation  to  a loose  confederation,  and  the  preference  for  one  or 
the  other  could  depend  on  the  place  of  one’s  own  nation  in  it.  Croatian 
nationalism  was  most  likely  at  the  center  of  Radio’s  credo  and  determined 
his  variety  of  Yugoslavism  and  “people’s  unity”  ( narodno  jedinstvo);  his 
attitude  toward  the  actual  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes;  and  the 
attitude  towards  the  others  in  general.  From  that  point  of  view,  his  agree- 
ment with  Pasic’s  Radicals  could  hardly  be  sincere  and  could  not  turn 
him  into  a Yugoslav  “centralist.”  In  fact,  Mark  Biondich,  the  biographer  of 
Stjepan  Radic,  finds  a great  deal  of  consistency  in  his  actions  in  terms  of 
Croatian  nationalist  (but  not  chauvinist)  goals  and  a sincere  commitment 
to  his  peasant  constituency.98 

The  “union  of  opposites”  could  not  last  long,  and  conflicts  soon  arose, 
because  Radic  criticized  the  co-ruling  Radical  Party  at  various  meetings 
and  joined  those  accusing  Pasic’s  son  of  corruption.  He  also  started  talk- 
ing as  early  as  February  1926  about  the  need  to  revise  the  constitution.99 
He  was  excluded  from  the  government  in  April  1926,  and  the  coalition 
disintegrated  in  January  1927.  In  the  next  elections  in  September  1927, 
the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  lost  votes  and  seats,  most  likely  because  of 
the  compromise.  After  the  elections  an  alliance  was  formed  between  the 


97  Ivo  Banac,  Nacionatno  pitanje  u Jugoslaviji.  Porijekio,  povijest,  poiitika  (Zagreb: 
Durieux,  1995),  cited  on  217;  Banac,  The  National  Question,  234-235. 

98  Biondich,  Stjepan  Radio,  253-254. 

99  Ibid.,  206-244. 
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erstwhile  enemies  Radic  and  Pribicevic  (the  leader  of  the  Independent 
Democrats) — the  Peasant-Democratic  coalition,  which  embarked  upon 
obstructionist  tactics  in  the  Skupstina.  Politicians  confronted  each  other 
sharply  on  various  issues,  and  some  actually  came  to  blows.  On  June  20, 
1928,  a Montenegrin  Radical  deputy  shot  and  killed  two  Croatian  depu- 
ties and  severely  wounded  Stjepan  Radic,  who  died  a few  weeks  later 
(on  August  8, 1928).  The  ensuing  political  crisis  ended  only  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  dictatorship  of  King  Alexander  Kara djordje vie  on 
January  6, 1929.  The  king  embarked  on  a policy  of  “integral  Yugoslavism” 
in  a unitary  centralist  state  under  his  auspices  (with  a new  constitution 
in  1931).  Political  parties  were  banned  from  public  activity.  Stjepan  Radic 
was  succeeded  as  party  leader  by  Vladimir  (Vladko)  Macek  (1879-1964),  a 
middle-class  intellectual  not  of  peasant  origin,  who  steadfastly  continued 
to  support  Croatian  autonomy  within  a federative  Yugoslavia.  The  poli- 
tics of  the  Croat  Peasant  Party  now  turned  full  circle  to  the  initial,  more 
hardline  position  of  full  autonomy,  if  not  separation  (rejected  by  Macek). 
Together  with  that,  the  nationalist  character  of  the  party  intensihed  at  the 
expense  of  its  social  (peasantist)  demands,  and  it  became  more  central- 
ized and  undemocratic  internally  because  of  the  severe  political  climate 
and  the  persecutions. 

Under  conditions  of  royal  dictatorship,  hardline  centralism  and  repres- 
sion, some  opposition  leaders  were  imprisoned  in  1933  for  criticizing  the 
regime,  including  Dragoljub  Jovanovic  (leader  of  the  Serbian  Agrarian 
Party)  and  Vladimir  Macek  (for  anti-state  activities).  Then  came  the  assas- 
sination of  King  Alexander  on  October  g,  1934,  in  Marseilles  by  a Macedo- 
nian terrorist.  As  his  son  Peter  was  underage,  a regency  was  established 
with  Prince  Paul  (Alexander’s  first  cousin),  and  several  governments 
came  and  went  until  a stable  one  was  produced  (1935-1939)  under  Milan 
Stojadinovic.  Vladko  Macek,  who  was  released  from  prison,  headed  the 
“united  opposition”  in  1935 — an  opposition  bloc  of  the  Croatian  Peasant 
Party  with  the  Serbian  agrarians,  the  Democrats  (of  Pribicevic,  who  was 
in  exile),  and  the  Muslim  Organization. 

By  that  time  the  Croat  Peasant  Party  had  almost  lost  its  peasant  char- 
acter because  of  the  mass  influx  of  people  from  all  social  strata  and  the 
“embourgeoisement”  of  its  leadership.  Characteristically,  the  need  was  felt 
to  extend  the  notion  of  “people”  beyond  the  peasants  proper.  As  the  ide- 
ologist Rudolf  Bicanic  argued,  the  term  “peasant”  was  not  a profession  and 
not  an  “estate”  but  a notion  of  cultural  order,  connected  with  the  peasant 
culture  (tradition  and  way  of  life).  A member  of  “the  people,”  then,  was 
not  only  a peasant,  who  was  just  a “representative  advocate  of  peasant 
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culture,”  but  all  those  “who  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  autochthonous  and 
collective  peasant  culture.”100 

Since  its  very  inception,  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  insisted  that,  though 
based  primarily  on  peasants,  it  was  not  a class  (or  estate)  party.  The  par- 
ty’s class  character  was  expressly  rejected  by  the  ideologist  Rudolf  Herceg, 
who  distanced  the  Croat  party  from  “estatist”  (or  class)  peasant  move- 
ments and  parties,  such  as  the  Bulgarian  agrarians  and  the  Serbian  agrar- 
ians. In  his  argument  these  were  created  by  “agrarian  socialists”  coming 
from  poor  peasants  and  rural  workers,  in  contrast  to  the  agrarian  move- 
ment of  the  Western  “agrarians,”  who  were  interested  in  state  protection- 
ism. By  contrast,  he  claimed  that  the  Croatian  peasant  movement  was  not 
purely  economic  and  did  not  defend  only  peasant  class  interests,  but  was 
based  on  the  broadest  human  quality  ( Menschlichkeit ) according  to  the 
Christian  credo  and  the  advocacy  of  “universal  human  justice,”  hence  its 
slogan  “Belief  in  God  and  Peasant  Unity.”101  The  insistence  on  the  Croa- 
tian Peasant  Party’s  non-class  all-national  character  can  be  explained  by 
its  populist  stance  in  the  beginning  (idealization  of  the  peasant  “people”) 
and  its  increasingly  strong  national  dimension  thereafter:  in  the  course  of 
the  political  struggles,  it  represented  and  rallied  (and  to  an  extent  forged) 
the  Croatian  nation.  That  is  why,  allowing  for  the  ever-present  element  of 
demagoguery,  the  leadership  did  not  want  to  be  socially  divisive  and  to  pit 
the  peasants  against  the  other  classes  that  had  become  more  numerous 
in  the  meantime  and  thus  to  avoid  creating  internal  political  fronts  and 
opponents  among  the  Croats.  This  was  quite  clearly  expressed  by  Macek 
(in  his  eulogy  at  Stjepan  Radio’s  funeral):  “The  Croatian  peasantry  con- 
stitutes not  a mere  class,  but  a nation,  which  desires  to  be  recognized 
as  such . . “The  right  of  the  Croatian  peasant  people  to  govern  them- 
selves engenders  the  logical  need  for  the  right  to  have  their  own  free  state 
of  Croatia . . .”102 

During  the  dictatorship,  and  especially  the  Regency,  the  peasant  cooper- 
ative movement  rose  to  the  highest  prominence.  In  1935  the  Croatian  Peas- 
ant Party  created  a special  organization — Gospodarska  Sloga  (Economic 
or  Farm  Agreement) — as  its  economic  branch.103  Its  main  ideologist  was 


100  Cited  in  Ivica  Sute,  Slogom  Slobodi!  Gospodarska  Sloga  1935-1941  (Zagreb:  Srednja 
Europa,  2010),  76-77. 

101  Herceg,  Die  Ideologic  der  Kroatischen,  46-50,  65-66. 

102  Macek,  In  the  Struggle  for  Freedom,  117. 

103  Ivica  Sute's  Slogom  Slobodi!  is  a recently  published  study  of  Gospodarska  Sloga. 
As  Sute  put  it,  Gospodarska  Sloga  was  a parallel  political  organization  and  surrogate  of 
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Rudolf  Bicanic.  He  closely  linked  the  village  cooperative  to  the  regional 
level  and  via  the  idea  of  organized  peasantry  to  the  concept  of  the  peas- 
ant state;  the  cooperative  movement  was  thus  placed  on  a broad  basis  and 
became  an  all-national  organization.  It  was  animated  by  the  idea  of  eco- 
nomic emancipation  of  the  peasantry.104  In  fact,  Gospodarska  Sloga  was  a 
parallel  organization  and  a kind  of  substitute  for  the  (then-banned)  Croa- 
tian Peasant  Party.  It  was  organized  by  party  members,  who  then  joined 
it,  which  explains  its  spectacular  growth  to  a quarter-million  members  in 
just  three  years  and  its  huge  influence.  It  resembled  a professional  syndi- 
cate in  that  it  organized  assistance  among  the  peasants  on  a national  level 
and  fought  their  exploiters  through  strikes  and  blockades,  and  it  wielded 
much  greater  political  power  than  the  ordinary  cooperative  organiza- 
tions. Its  strength  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  rapidly  absorbed  all 
other  forms  of  economic  association  in  Croatia;  in  crisis  years  it  also  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  barters  between  the  grain-producing  regions  and  the 
“passive”  regions  (wheat  for  Dalmatian  wine)  and  thus  prevented  the  rise 
of  grain  prices  and  famine.  In  addition  to  the  economic  cooperative  orga- 
nization, under  the  leadership  of  the  Peasant  Party  there  were  educational 
and  cultural  organizations  of  the  peasantry,  such  as  Seljacka  sloga  (Peas- 
ant Union  or  Concord).  Generally,  the  peasant  cooperative  movement  in 
Croatia  was  tightly  controlled  by  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party,  in  contrast 
to  Bulgaria,  where  the  agrarians  could  not  take  control  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement,  and  only  a fraction  of  the  peasant  cooperatives  remained 
under  their  influence. 

In  their  opposition  to  the  dictatorship,  the  strongest  political  parties  in 
Yugoslavia,  including  the  Radical  Party,  had  come  to  advocate  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Croats  and  a change  of  the  constitution;  an  agreement  to 
that  effect  was  concluded  in  October  1937.  In  the  December  1938  elec- 
tions, the  “united  opposition”  led  by  Vladko  Macek  (which  included  the 
Independent  Democrats,  the  Serbian  agrarians  and  the  National  Radicals), 
despite  pressure  and  vote-rigging,  won  approximately  45  percent  of  the 
votes.  The  external  threat  from  Hitler’s  Germany  and  Mussolini’s  Italy  was 
increasing  and  added  urgency  to  the  necessity  of  reaching  an  agreement, 
and  thus  gave  an  impetus  to  Macek’s  efforts. 

In  February  1939  Dragisa  Cvetkovic  formed  a government  that  was 
entrusted  by  the  Regency  with  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  opposition 


the  political  party  (85,  88,  443).  See  also  Ruth  Trouton,  Peasant  Renaissance  in  YugosLavia 
igoo-1950  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1952),  157-162. 

104  On  the  cooperative  ideology  of  Bicanic,  see  Sute,  Slogom  Slobodi,  73-80. 
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and  solving  the  Croatian  question.  After  negotiations  between  Cvetkovic 
and  Macek  that  involved  escalation  of  the  Croatian  demands,  a Sporazum 
(agreement)  was  concluded  on  August  20, 1939  (and  proclaimed  on  August 
26),  to  reorganize  the  state,  giving  Croatia  far-reaching  autonomy  within 
Yugoslavia.  It  was  to  become  an  autonomous  province  ( banovina ) that 
included  not  only  what  was  then  Croatian  territory  but  also  most  of  Slavo- 
nia, Dalmatia  and  parts  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Macekbecame  vice-premier 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  banovina  started  with  a ban  (governor) 
appointed  by  the  king  (and  responsible  to  him  and  the  Sabor),  an  elected 
assembly  (Hrvatski  Sabor)  and  self-government  in  many  spheres  except 
for  foreign  affairs,  foreign  trade,  defense  and  security.  Thus  what  the  Croa- 
tian Peasant  Party  sought  from  the  very  beginning  was  finally  achieved. 
This  was  to  be  the  first  step  toward  a federal  system  to  be  established 
by  a new  constitution;  as  later  became  clear,  the  question  of  boundaries 
between  the  future  autonomous  units  would  be  an  issue  of  contention, 
especially  between  Serbia  and  Croatia.  But  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  with  the  combined  German-Soviet  aggression  against  Poland, 
cut  short  these  processes.  Yugoslavia  fell  victim  to  Hitler’s  aggression  in 
April  1941.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  established  the  “Independent  Croatian 
State”  (Nezavisma  drzava  Hrvatska),  a puppet  state  run  by  the  Ustasha, 
the  fascist  followers  of  Ante  Pavelic.  Some  activists  of  the  former  Croatian 
Peasant  Party  joined  the  new  administration,  while  most  of  its  activists 
joined  the  antifascist  resistance.  Macek  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
The  arrangement  of  the  second  Yugoslavia  by  the  communists  after  the 
war  was  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 

Serbian  Agrarianism 

The  peasant  movement  of  Serbia  started  relatively  late.105  This  was  due 
to  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  Radical  Party,  whose  origins  were  the 
populism  and  socialism  of  Svetozar  Markovic.  Pasic  and  other  Radical 


105  On  the  Serbian  agrarian  movement,  see  Gennadii  F.  Matveev,  “Ideologicheskoe  raz- 
vitie  serbskogo  krest’yanskogo  dvizheniya  v mezhvoenny  period,”  Tokovi  istorije,  1995,  nos. 
1-2,  61-91;  Ivan  Avakumovic,  “The  Serb  Peasant  Party,  1919-1945,”  in  The  Peasantry  of  East- 
ern Europe,  ed.  Ivan  Volgyes,  vol.  1,  Roots  of  Rural  Transformation  (New  York:  Pergamon 
Press,  1979),  57-78;  Andreas  Moritsch,  "Die  Bauernpartien  bei  den  Kroaten,  Serben,”  391- 
396.  A description  of  the  ideological  principles  appears  in  Milos  Moskovljevich,  “Dix  ans 
du  Savez  Zemljoradnika  Yougoslave,”  Bulletin  du  Bureau  International  Agraire  (Prague), 
1930,  no.  1, 11-15.  Generally  on  the  situation  of  the  peasants,  the  agrarian  reform  and  agrar- 
ian policies  in  the  first  Yugoslavia,  see  Jozo  Tomasevich,  Peasants,  Politics  and  Economic 
Change  in  Yugoslavia  (Palo  Alto:  Stanford  University  Press,  1955). 
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socialists  actually  pre-empted  the  creation  of  a peasant  movement 
around  the  very  popular  peasant  deputy  Adam  Bogosavljevic  and  some 
other  peasant  deputies  by  co-opting  them  and  appropriating  their  legacy 
in  favor  of  the  Radical  Party  after  the  death  of  Bogosavljevic.106  With  its 
grassroots  populist  activities  and  efforts,  the  Radicals  were  able  to  “tap 
the  reservoir  of  peasant  resentment”  and  retain  the  sympathies  of  the 
peasants  for  a long  time  despite  their  prolonged  stay  in  office  and  their 
embourgeoisement.  An  attempt  to  launch  a peasant  party  in  1904 — Naro- 
dna  seljacka  sloga — failed.  The  most  significant  Sebrian  peasant  party — 
the  Agrarian  Union  (Savez  Zemljoradnika,  literally,  of  land-tillers) — was 
created  already  in  the  changed  conditions  after  World  War  I,  not  inci- 
dentally around  the  cooperative  movement,  by  its  founder,  theoretician 
and  principal  organizer  Mihailo  Avramovic  (1864-1945).  ft  was  founded 
on  October  12,  igig,  in  Velika  Plana  by  peasant  delegates,  veterans  of  the 
war,  and  by  activists  in  the  cooperative  movement  and  teachers,  with  the 
objective  of  defending  specifically  agrarian  interests,  ft  began  publishing 
the  weekly  Selo  (Village).  A similar  peasant  party  was  founded  in  Bosnia 
and  ffercegovina — the  Union  of  Peasants  (Savez  tezaka).  Another  peas- 
ant organization,  though  more  of  a consumer  cooperative,  was  founded 
in  Dalmatia:  Tezacka  sloga  (Peasant  Agreement).  The  three  organizations 
merged  at  a conference  in  Belgrade  on  August  1, 1920,  and  adopted  a pro- 
gram based  on  that  of  the  Agrarian  Union  in  Serbia.  A similar  agrarian 
party  was  formed  in  Slovenia  in  1919 — the  Independent  Peasant  Party 
(Samostojna  kmetijska  stranka) — but  it  did  not  join  the  union.  Largely 
due  to  their  experience  during  the  war,  the  peasants  had  finally  come  to 
perceive  themselves  as  a specific  socioeconomic  class  with  its  own  inter- 
ests that  needed  a separate  organization  to  represent  and  protect  them. 

The  Agrarian  Union  took  part  in  the  elections  for  the  Constituent 
National  Assembly  in  1920  with  great  success — putting  thirty  deputies  in 
office  (making  it  the  fourth-largest  party  in  the  Assembly) — and  presented 
its  own  constitutional  project.  The  leader  of  the  Radical  Party,  Pasic,  tried 
to  assure  agrarian  support  for  the  Radicals’  project.  But  when  told  that 
the  condition  for  such  support  was  land  reform  without  compensation  for 


106  On  how  the  legacy  of  Bogosavljevic  was  appropriated  by  the  Radicals,  see  Latinka 
Perovic,  “Politicka  upotreba  smrti  opozicionog  narodnog  poslanika  Adama  Bogosavljevica: 
postavljanje  organizacije  Narodne  radikalne  stranke,”  in  Latinka  Perovic,  Izmedu  Anarhije 
i Autokratije,  Srpsko  drustvo  na  perelazami  vekova  (XIX-XXI)  (Belgrade:  Helsinski  odbor  za 
ljudska  prava  u Srbiji,  2006),  111-126.  See  also  Augusta  Dimou,  Entangled  Paths  Towards 
Modernity:  Contextualizing  Socialism  and  Nationalism  in  the  Balkans  (Budapest  and  New 
York:  Central  European  University  Press,  2009),  96-98. 
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the  big  landowners,  Pasic  declined  it;  most  of  the  agrarian  deputies  voted 
against  the  Vodovdan  Constitution.  The  Agrarian  Union  could  not  repeat 
this  success  (in  subsequent  elections  it  secured,  variously,  between  115,000 
and  153,000  votes,  and  between  four  and  ten  seats). 

The  Agrarian  Union’s  ideological  views  were  elaborated  in  its  programs, 
in  its  journal  and  in  other  publications.  The  first  program,  adopted  at  the 
founding  conference,  presents  the  following  tenets:  the  party  would  defend 
the  interests  of  the  peasants  (argued  only  on  the  basis  of  their  numerical 
prevalence);  society  was  to  be  based  on  work,  meaning  that  there  were 
to  be  no  idlers  or  parasites  living  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  everybody 
would  be  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor;  the  estates  of  the  big 
landowners  (obviously  in  the  new  territories)  were  to  be  expropriated  and 
the  land  given  to  those  who  cultivated  it  with  their  own  hands  and  lived 
there  permanently.  This  (non-capitalist)  society  of  the  future  is  called 
“economic  democracy.”  The  cooperatives  were  assigned  a very  important 
role  in  resolving  current  problems  and  as  a prototype  of  the  future  social 
order,  while  industry,  commerce,  finance  and  credit,  communications  and 
transport  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  Finally,  the  political 
will  of  the  people  in  such  a society  would  be  expressed  in  a parliament, 
where  the  peasants  would  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
and  there  would  also  be  far-reaching  self-government.  As  can  be  seen, 
this  ideology  has  a great  deal  in  common  with  the  ideology  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian National  Agrarian  Union,  which  served  as  an  inspiring  example  and  a 
blueprint  for  its  ideology  and  program.107 

The  agrarian  ideology  was  developed  further  in  several  directions.  To 
begin  with,  the  peasantry’s  leading  role  in  society  was  argued  for  (in  addi- 
tion to  its  size)  in  the  spirit  of  the  peasant  mystique,  such  as  affirmation  of 
the  value  of  peasant  labor  as  a foundation  of  the  society  and  the  distinc- 
tive positive  qualities  of  the  peasants  (while  still  recognizing  their  illiter- 
acy, backwardness  and  social  passivity).  The  differences  between  the  rural 
and  urban  way  of  life  were  accentuated  by  U.  Stajic  in  a way  similar  to 
Aleksandar  Stamboliyski  and  Piterim  Sorokin’s  “ideology  of  agrarianism.”108 


107  This  is  expressly  pointed  out  by  Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  “Jedinstvo  zemljoradnickog 
pokreta,”  in  Jovanovic,  Sloboda  od  straha,  158-165  (first  published  in  1937),  esp.  160.  As 
additional  influences  the  author  points  to  the  Swiss  Agrarian  Union  and  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution. On  the  popularity  of  Stamboliyski  in  Yugoslavia,  see  Kosta  Krajsumovic,  “Ciljevi 
i uspesi  saveza  semljoradnika,”  M.A.B.  Bulletin  du  Bureau  International  Agraire  (Prague) 
(1926),  no.  3,  50-53,  esp.  52. 

108  Uros  Stajic,  “Selo  i grad,”  in  Kalendar  selo  za  prostu  192 4 godinu  (Belgrade,  1924),  159- 
167.  In  the  typical  way,  Stajic  saw  the  peasantry  as  the  guardian  of  the  nation’s  physical 
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The  attitude  towards  the  other  social  and  professional  strata  became 
more  clear-cut:  opposed  to  the  various  groups  of  the  bourgeoisie,  espe- 
cially usurers,  bankers  and  traders;  supportive  of  the  working  class  and 
the  intelligentsia  (especially  the  rural  intelligentsia  of  village  teachers). 
Only  the  peasants  and  the  workers  as  the  working  and  productive,  and 
hence,  the  most  valuable  part  of  society,  were  entitled  to  political  power. 
The  other  social  groups,  such  as  traders,  civil  servants  and  intelligentsia, 
were  to  serve  their  needs. 

The  vision  of  the  ideal  future  society  became  more  definite  and  was 
identified  as  zadruzno  (cooperative)  society,109  non-capitalist  and  non- 
communist. To  quote  Zemljoradnicki  trebnik  in  the  early  1920s: 

The  ideal  of  the  agrarian  movement  is . . . the  cooperative  [zadruzna]  state. 
Now  the  society  and  the  state  are  based  on  a capitalist  system.  The  laws  and 
the  government  are  arranged  in  such  a way  that  a small  number  of  people, 
with  the  help  of  money-capital,  collect  in  their  banks  and  cashboxes  the 
labor  and  payment  of  millions  of  land-tillers  and  workers.  Neither  a capi- 
talist state  nor  a communist  state,  but  only  the  cooperative  state,  creates 
an  order  in  which  everyone  keeps  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  there  are  no 
oppressors  and  no  oppressed.110 

The  cooperatives  in  this  concept  would  replace  all  capitalist  enterprises 
and  middlemen;  they  would  prevent  the  concentration  of  private  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  a few  while  preserving  the  principle  of  private  prop- 
erty as  an  incentive.  Capitalism  is  harshly  criticized  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  exploitative  in  nature,  creates  sharp  economic  and  social  inequalities, 
tends  to  result  in  wars,  and  lacks  real  democracy.  The  existing  democratic 
and  parliamentary  order  is  exposed  as  a facade  behind  which  the  bour- 
geoisie exploits  the  urban  and  rural  workers.  Since  the  mid-rg2os  the  neg- 
ative aspects  of  capitalism  were  increasingly  associated  with  economic 
laissez-faire  liberalism.  Socialism  was  rejected  by  the  Serbian  agrarians, 
including  their  leftist  current,  because  of  the  abolishment  of  private  prop- 
erty, which  the  agrarians  felt  was  the  basis  of  peasant  existence  and  a 
stimulus  for  work  and  improvement.  At  the  same  time  they  were  against 
the  accumulation  of  private  property  in  the  hands  of  a minority  and  for  a 


health  and  morality  and  that  part  of  society  that  nourished  and  regenerated  the  degenerat- 
ing urban  population. 

109  Characteristically,  the  word  zadruga,  which  designates  the  extended  family,  is  used 
for  “cooperative”  (and  as  an  adjective,  by  extension,  to  cooperative  society  and  cooperative 
state),  which  are  thus  associated  with  a patriarchal-collectivistic  notion. 

110  Cited  in  Matveev,  “Ideologicheskoe  razvitie,”  70. 
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more  equal  distribution.  Some  affinities  with  socialism  were  nevertheless 
recognized,  such  as  the  collectivist  view  of  cooperativism  and  the  critique 
of  capitalism  and  social  inequality,  but  it  was  stressed  that  the  objectives 
and  the  means  were  different.111  The  ideal  of  a cooperative  state  had  to  be 
attained  not  through  revolution  but  through  legal  political  means. 

The  cooperative  state  was  to  have  the  agrarian  cooperatives  as  its  eco- 
nomic base  and  the  self-governing  peasant  councils  ( vijece ) as  its  politi- 
cal base.  According  to  the  project  for  a constitution  in  1921  and  in  later 
versions,  the  National  Assembly  ( skupstina ) also  needed  to  be  reformed 
toward  professional  representation.  It  was  to  be  composed  not  of  politi- 
cal parties  but  of  delegates  of  the  professional  unions  and  cooperatives 
(three-fourths  of  the  deputies  were  to  be  representatives  of  the  agrar- 
ians), who  would  be  responsible  to  them  for  their  activities  and  subject 
to  recall.  The  premier  was  to  be  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a 
two-year  term;  broad  local  self-government  is  envisioned,  based  on  the 
village  councils;  the  monarch  would  have  only  representative  functions. 
The  influence  of  Stamboliyski’s  “estatist”  political  representation  comes 
through  here  clearly,  and  similar  views  were  expressed  by  the  Union 
of  the  Peasant  Youth  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  (or  Agrarian  Youth  Organi- 
zation of  Poland),  known  as  “Wici” — which  also  sought  a radical  transfor- 
mation of  the  existing  bourgeois  society.  Characteristically,  and  similar  to 
some  founders  of  the  Bulgarian  National  Peasant  Union,  the  first  leader  of 
the  Serbian  Agrarian  Union,  Mihailo  Avramovic,  himself  an  experienced 
cooperative  organizer,  did  not  share  the  idea  of  a cooperative  state.  He 
saw  the  objective  of  the  Union  as  uplifting  and  educating  the  peasants 
and  achieving  a balance  between  village  and  town,  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, rather  than  in  a directly  political  role  of  the  agrarians  (and  he  was 
forced  out  of  the  leadership  by  the  more  politically  minded  and  radical 
agrarians). 

The  concept  of  a cooperative  state  ( zadruzna  drzava),  with  its  claim 
of  peasant  dominance  and  rule,  understandably  prompted  accusations 
from  political  opponents  of  a tendency  towards  dictatorship  and  ham- 
pered compromise  and  collaboration.  Some  felt  that  peasantism  needed 
to  be  moderated.  One  expression  of  such  a search  for  compromise  and  a 
“middle  course”  was  the  idea  of  solidarism  (since  the  mid-ig2os),  namely 
a balance  between  the  economically  strong  and  the  weak  to  be  achieved 


111  Dusan  Grubic,  “Kapitalizam,  komunizam  i zadrugarstvo,”  in  Kalendar  selo  za  prostu 
1326  godinu  (Belgrade,  1926),  95-101. 
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through  cooperation  in  various  spheres.  The  state  was  to  interfere  in  favor 
of  the  socially  weak,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  subordinated  economic 
activity  and  killed  private  initiative.  The  cooperative  state  was  reinter- 
preted as  a state  that  ensured  the  equality  of  the  peasants  with  the  other 
social  groups  rather  than  an  entirely  peasant  state.112  The  word  “agrari- 
anism” entered  the  vocabulary  of  the  agrarian  publicists,  obviously  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Czech  agrarians  and  Antonin  Svehla  in  particu- 
lar (whose  “Man  and  Soil”  was  translated  in  Kalendar  selo  for  1926).  Uros 
Stajic — general  secretary  of  the  Agrarian  Party — provided  a definition  of 
“agrarianism”  with  the  abstraction  and  moderation  characteristic  of  the 
Czech  agrarians  and  the  mystique  of  the  peasant’s  relation  to  the  soil  con- 
tained in  Svehla’s  “law  of  the  land.”113 

The  development  of  the  Serbian  Agrarian  Union  was  accompanied 
by  a number  of  internal  conflicts  and  splits.  At  the  1923  party  congress 
the  Serbian  nationalist  trend  prevailed,  and  the  founder  and  influential 
leader  M.  Avramovic  left  the  party  (in  1927  he  was  also  removed  from 
the  leadership  of  the  cooperative  movement).  The  new  leaders  were  the 
former  diplomat  Jovan  Jovanovic,  nicknamed  Pizon  (Pigeon)  (1869-1939) 
and  Milan  Gavrilovic,  whose  politics  were  moderate  to  conservative.  In 
1927  the  Agrarian  Union  was  joined  by  the  radical  leftist  Group  for  Social 
and  Cultural  Action  led  by  Dragoljub  Jovanovic  (a  sociologist  educated  in 
France  and  a professor  at  Belgrade  University),  and  by  Milan  Pribicevic 
and  his  associates.  The  leftists  advocated  a kind  of  agrarian  socialism.  The 
internal  strife  between  the  rightist  leadership  and  the  leftist  current  inten- 
sified, weakening  the  movement.  Over  the  years  the  Agrarian  Union  tried 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  of  Stjepan  Radic, 
but  without  success,  even  though  the  proposal  was  for  some  concessions 
to  Croatia  from  the  position  of  centralism  and  monarchism;  its  leftist  cur- 
rent was  closer  to  the  Croatian  position. 

The  “agrarian  (or  peasant)  socialism”  elaborated  by  Dragoljub  Jovanovic 
since  1927  had  little  to  do  with  the  Marxist  socialism  of  the  urban  working 
class.  It  was  also  explicitly  distinguished  from  the  old  Russian  agrarian 
socialism  of  communal  land  ownership  and  from  the  American  agrarian 
socialism  of  Henry  George.  It  aimed  at  a more  even  distribution  of  the 


112  For  example,  Aleksandar  Kruscovic,  “Solidarizam  kao  nauka  zemljoradnickog 
pokreta,”  in  Kalendar  selo  za  prostu  1926  godinu  (Belgrade,  1926),  55-58;  Aleksandar 
Kruscovic,  “Zemljoradicna  demokratija,”  in  Kalendar  selo  za  prostu  1929  godinu  (Belgrade, 
1929),  207-209. 

113  This  definition  in  Matveev,  “Ideologicheskoe  razvitie,”  81-82. 
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wealth,  and  land  in  particular,  among  the  greatest  number  of  people  capa- 
ble of  working  it.  It  supported  private  property  and  departed  from  the 
principle  that  the  land  should  belong  to  those  who  till  it;  private  property 
was  to  be  restricted  to  a certain  size,  no  more  than  could  be  tilled  with 
one’s  own  labor  without  exploiting  other  people.  Peasant  socialism  was 
deemed  especially  appropriate  for  the  agricultural  states  of  Central  and 
Southeastern  Europe.  In  arguing  for  peasant  socialism  ( along  with  working- 
class  socialism),  Jovanovic  traced  the  genealogy  of  socialist  ideas,  starting 
from  the  first  Christians  through  “utopian  socialism”  (Robert  Owen)  and 
the  “scientific”  socialism  of  Marx,  the  varieties  of  Christian  socialism,  Ger- 
man Kathedersozialismus  (academic  socialism),  state  socialism,  American 
agrarian  socialism,  communal  socialism  and  syndicalist  socialism,  until 
socialism  finally  comes  to  the  peasants.114  Connected  with  it  was  the  idea 
that  the  twentieth  century  is  a century  of  the  peasants  as  a new  social 
force — the  “fifth  estate”  (just  as  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  century 
of  the  workers  and  the  eighteenth  century  of  the  bourgeoisie) — and  that 
the  ideology  of  this  new  social  force  should  be  agrarian  socialism.115 

The  radical  leftist  group  did  not  prevail,  and  what  followed  was  a full 
decade  of  rivalry  between  the  leaders  and  factional  strife,  as  well  a search 
for  a political  line  on  the  strongly  controversial  Croatian  question,  the 
attitude  towards  the  working  class  (and  its  party)  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  so  on.  The  conflict  within  the  agrarians  reached  its  peak  when  its 
right-wing  leadership  entered  the  Cvetkovic-Macek  government  in  ig3g 
and  the  left  wing  left  the  party  and  created  its  own  National  Peasant  Party 
(Narodna  seljacka  stranka)  on  March  17,  ig40.  The  ideology  of  this  leftist 
party,  worked  out  primarily  by  Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  was  under  the  sign 
of  “labor  democracy”  ( radna  demokratija).  It  developed  partly  separately, 
but  partly  in  conjunction  with,  the  already  described  “peasant  socialism.” 
According  to  this  concept,  the  criterion  for  a person’s  usefulness  could 
only  be  work  (either  intellectual  or  physical),  which  was  to  be  a universal 
responsibility,  but  also  a universal  right.  Exploitation  of  others’  labor  was 
not  to  be  allowed.  Labor  was  also  to  be  the  ideology  of  the  state  (“labor 
state” — drzava  rada),  and  only  working  people  were  to  enjoy  full  civic 


114  Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  “Nas  agrarni  socijalizam,”  in  Jovanovic,  Sloboda  od  straha, 
131-133  (first  published  in  1931).  The  concept  of  “peasant  socialism”  was  further  elaborated 
in  Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  “Socijalizam  i seljastvo,”  in  Jovanovic,  Sloboda  od  straha,  166-196 
(first  published  in  1941),  esp.  166-175, 187-196. 

115  Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  “Licem  selu!”  in  Jovanovic,  Sloboda  od  straha,  127-130,  esp.  128 
(first  published  in  1927). 
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rights.  The  cooperative  sector  was  to  be  promoted  and  the  private  sec- 
tor was  to  be  tolerated  insofar  as  it  did  not  harm  the  common  interest, 
but  it  had  to  be  restricted  (and  finally  abolished).  There  was,  in  addition, 
the  public  sector  of  the  state,  seen  as  a necessity.  The  concept  of  “labor” 
would  actually  bring  together  peasants  and  workers,  villages  and  cities. 
The  usual  contrast  was  drawn  between  city  and  village,  urban  people 
and  peasants,  all  in  favor  of  the  peasants  as  “whole  persons,”  who  lived 
a healthy  life  closer  to  nature  and  developed  a wide  range  of  abilities.  At 
the  same  time  the  bad  situation  of  the  peasants  in  underdeveloped  states 
was  acknowledged.  But  rather  than  denigrating  the  cities  (as  Stamboliyski 
did),  Jovanovic’s  concept  tried  to  combine  the  positive  aspects  of  life  in 
the  towns  and  the  villages  and  sought  to  bring  education,  science  and 
modern  technology  to  the  peasants.  While  “labor  democracy”  was  meant 
primarily  for  a peasant  society,  it  would  be  good  for  the  workers,  arti- 
sans, and  the  working  intelligentsia;  but  it  would  restrict  the  private  sec- 
tor (especially  with  hired  labor)  and  abolish  capitalism.  Political  power  in 
a “labor  democracy”  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  organized  producers. 
The  future  society  and  the  state  (and  in  time,  a Balkan  confederation  and 
even  an  all-European  state)  would  be  organized  on  a federative  principle, 
not  in  the  sense  of  federating  national  units,  but  self-government  of  small 
units  united  in  ever-bigger  units;  the  primary  unit  should  be  the  village 
(commune),  then  the  district  ( srez ),  the  province  ( pokrajna ) and  so  on. 
The  state — that  is,  the  federal  government — was  to  be  entrusted  with 
defense,  foreign  policy,  credit  and  the  agricultural  plan. 

The  “labor  democracy”  of  the  Serbian  leftists  closely  resembles  the 
views  of  the  group  of  leftist  Bulgarian  agrarians  led  by  Mihail  Genovski 
(a  friend  of  Jovanovic  and  also  an  academic)  and  of  the  “Wici”  Union  of 
the  Peasant  Youth  of  the  Republic  of  Poland.116  Jovanovic  was  certainly 
influenced  by  Genovski,  whose  work  Obshtestvenost  i kultura  (Public 
and  Culture)  he  cites  as  the  “first  systematic  attempt  at  a leftist  agrarian 
ideology.”117  In  this  work  Genovski  elaborated  the  vision  of  a “cooperative 
society”  based  on  “labor  property,”  “labor  farm”  ( trudovo  stopanstvo)  and 
“labor  cooperatives”  but  did  not  speak  of  agrarian  socialism.118  In  turn  he 


116  As  a primary  source:  Narodna  Seljacka  stranka.  Osnovna  nacela,  program,  statut 
(Belgrade:  Grafika,  1940),  7-11.  This  was  mainly  written  by  Dragoljub  Jovanovic,  “Osnovna 
nacela,”  in  Jovanovic,  Stoboda  od  straha,  84-91  (first  published  in  1940).  See  also  Matveev, 
“Ideologicheskoe  razvitie,”  85-91. 

117  Jovanovic,  “Socijalizam  i seljastvo,”  190. 

118  Genovski,  Obshtestvenost  i kultura,  177-185. 
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refers  approvingly  to  Jovanovic’s  “cult  of  work”  (kult  rada).  He  also  cited 
Jovanovic  in  developing  a similar  view  of  a new  culture  and  way  of  life  of 
the  future  based  on  living  in  villages  (and  de-urbanization),  yet  with  all 
the  advantages  and  comforts  of  urban  civilization.119 

Already  during  the  war  the  leaders  of  the  Serbian  Agrarian  Union  were 
very  active  in  the  anti-German  resistance,  more  than  the  traditional  bour- 
geois parties,  and  were  decimated.  The  agrarians  were  further  persecuted 
by  Tito  after  the  war  for  collaborating  with  Draza  Mihailovic’s  chetniks. 
The  leftist  Dragoljub  Jovanovic  collaborated  for  a time  with  the  commu- 
nist regime  but  was  soon  expelled  from  parliament  and  from  the  univer- 
sity for  opposing  forced  collectivization.  He  was  sentenced  to  nine  years 
of  hard  labor,  almost  all  of  which  he  served. 

Concluding  Remarks 

I will  conclude  with  a comparison  of  the  main  agrarian  movements  in  the 
Balkans  and  by  considering  (as  far  as  possible)  mutual  influences,  trans- 
fers and  entanglements.  It  was  noted  in  the  introduction  that  the  peasant 
movements  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  in  particular  were  much 
more  indigenous  and  tailored  to  local  (national)  conditions  than  the 
international  socialist  movement  and  still  more  than  Moscow-directed 
communism.  They  evolved  in  close  contact  with  the  native  realities  and 
less  with  regard  to  the  outside.  Also,  they  were  less  theoretical  and  intel- 
lectual and  more  pragmatic  and  connected  with  political  practices.  This 
gave  them  some  originality.  Similarities  between  them  often  came  from 
similar  problems  faced  by  the  peasant  smallholder  agriculture,  for  which 
similar  solutions  were  sought  and  proposed.  But  the  general  ideas  shared 
by  the  peasantists  and  the  issues  they  all  had  to  address  were  concretized 
and  influenced  according  to  local  social  and  political  conditions. 

First  it  must  be  stressed  that  what  was  typical  in  the  Balkans  in  general 
was  peasantism  of  the  more  radical  variety.  This  is  expressed  in  the  ani- 
mosity toward  capitalism,  the  drive  to  transcend  the  bourgeois  political 
establishment  and  the  search  for  a “third  way.”  In  fact,  among  the  agrarian 
movements  a “third  way”  solution  was  the  exception.  Remaining  within 
the  limits  of  the  bourgeois  establishment  and  political  coalition-building 
was  more  common.  A study  of  the  agrarian  movements  in  Eastern  Europe 


119  Ibid.,  235-237,  410-411,  450-455- 
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by  Lyuben  Berov  divides  them  into  two  groups:  those  who  remained  ideo- 
logically within  the  existing  bourgeois  system  and  accepted  capitalism, 
and  those  who  sought  a “third  way”  in  the  direction  of  a “cooperative 
society.”  The  latter  group  of  agrarian  movements  is  listed,  country  by 
country,  in  order  of  increasing  radicalism  in  the  following  way:  Hun- 
gary, Romania,  Croatia,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  Most  radical  was  the  Bulgar- 
ian National  Agrarian  Union,  which  attained  power  at  a revolutionary 
moment  and  began  implementing  a radical  program  and  initiated  a rural- 
urban  confrontation.  The  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  “third  way” 
solutions — the  drive  to  go  beyond  the  existing  capitalist  system  and  bour- 
geois political  establishments — were  characteristic  of  countries  with  the 
following  features:  a less  developed  economy  (measured  by  the  percent- 
age of  the  active  population  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  gross  national 
product),  a higher  proportion  of  small-scale  farmers,  and  a traditional 
social  structure  (such  as  the  zadruga).120  This  is  probably  because  tradi- 
tion-bound peasants  in  “backward”  (that  is,  non-market)  conditions  are 
more  hostile  toward  capitalism,  and  because  independent  (and  partly  self- 
subsistent)  peasants  have  a greater  capacity  for  resistance.  Such  is  perhaps 
the  formula  for  “revolutionizing”  the  peasants  sought  by  the  Krestintern, 
in  contrast  with  peasants  in  dependent  conditions  or  those  who  were 
already  drawn  into  the  market  exchange. 

Alongside  the  common  traits  of  the  agrarian  movements  in  the  Balkans, 
there  were  important  differences.121  They  were  due,  among  other  things,  to 
the  different  agrarian  and  political  conditions  in  the  respective  countries, 
to  the  historical  timing  of  their  ascendance  and  the  outlook  of  the  lead- 
ers. Independent  smallholders  overwhelmingly  prevailed  in  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia,  where  fighting  the  exploitation  of  the  village  by  the  towns  (and 
by  the  state)  was  high  on  the  agenda.  The  Croatian  Peasant  Party  started 
with  the  problem  of  big  estates  but  had  an  ascending  middle  peasantry  in 
its  constituency.  After  the  land  reform  in  Yugoslavia,  the  big  estates  were 
divided  up,  and  the  party  had  a well-to-do  peasantry  to  lean  upon.  The 
Romanian  populists  faced  the  “neo-serfdom”  of  the  prewar  period,  and 
the  Romanian  'Jaranists  still  faced  its  consequences  and  were  frustrated 
with  the  weakness  of  the  peasantry  after  the  reform.  The  Bulgarian  agrar- 
ian leaders  were  authentically  peasantist,  as  were  the  Radici  in  Croatia. 


120  Lyuben  Berov,  “The  Idea  of  a ‘Cooperative  Society  in  East  European  Peasant  Move- 
ments during  the  Inter-war  Period,”  in  Modern  Age — Modern  Historian:  In  Memoriam 
Gyorgy  Ranki  (ig30-ig88),  ed.  Ferenc  Glatz  (Budapest:  Institute  of  History  of  the  Hungar- 
ian Academy  of  Sciences,  1990),  265-286. 

121  A comparison  between  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Croatian  peasant  parties  appears  in 
Dimov,  Aleksandar  Stamboliyski,  233-244. 
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By  contrast,  the  Romanian  Taninist  Party  was  created  and  led  mostly  by 
intellectuals  and  urban  politicians,  and  only  Ion  Mihalache  had  previously 
been  a village  teacher.  In  every  country,  leaders  and  activists  who  engaged 
in  politics  gradually  turned  professional  and  “bourgeois.” 

One  should  note  the  general  change  of  the  peasant  parties’  social  atti- 
tudes over  time.  They  shifted  from  anger  and  resentment  against  exploit- 
ative landlords,  towns,  usurers  and  merchants  toward  concerns  with 
making  agriculture  more  productive  and  raising  the  living  standards  of 
the  village  to  that  the  towns.  The  “middle  class”  concept  and  the  idea  of 
peasant  mediation  between  the  “extremes”  of  labor  and  capital,  socialism 
and  liberalism  are  part  of  the  same  package.  One  may  see  this  as  a cer- 
tain adaptation  and  moderation  after  the  initial  eruption  on  the  political 
scene — the  “Green  Rising” — but  also  as  a consequence  of  actual  progress 
in  the  marketization  of  agriculture,  accommodation  to  capitalism  and  an 
honest  attempt  to  face  the  problems  of  economic  backwardness.  In  the 
Croatian  case  this  accommodation  started  much  earlier  because  of  the 
earlier  advance  in  agriculture;  in  fact,  the  agrarian  program  of  the  Radici 
was  moderate  from  the  very  beginning.  The  renunciation  of  the  repub- 
lican principle  and  accommodation  to  the  monarchy  (by  the  Croatian 
and  the  Bulgarian  agrarians)  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  Romanian 
'Jaranists  actually  assisted  in  the  return  of  Carol  II  to  Romania.  Of  all  East- 
ern European  peasant  movements,  the  one  most  rooted  in  the  bourgeois 
establishment  was  the  Czech  agrarians,  not  least  because  they  sought  to 
express  the  interests  of  already  developed,  largely  commercialized  agricul- 
ture; but  they  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  price  of  the  accom- 
modation was  a certain  “loss  of  (peasant)  identity,”  and  it  is  questionable 
to  what  extent  such  a peasant  party  was  representative  of  peasant  inter- 
ests, name  and  origins  notwithstanding. 

The  Balkan  agrarian  movements  maintained  different  relations  with 
nationalism.  The  Croatian  Peasant  Party,  from  the  beginning,  combined 
the  social  (peasantist)  agenda  with  a national  agenda  of  emancipation  of 
the  Croatian  nation  within  the  Habsburg  Empire.  The  drawing  of  the  peas- 
ants into  the  national  movement,  or  rather,  the  formation  of  the  nation  on 
a peasant  basis  and  entrusting  a mass  peasant  party  with  the  conduct  of 
national  affairs,  was  viewed  by  the  Radici  as  the  key  to  successful  national 
integration.  The  national  goal  of  attaining  Croatian  autonomy  within  a (fed- 
eralized) Yugoslavia  became  a top  priority,  relegating  the  social  dimension 
to  the  background,  though  it  may  be  argued  that  the  social  problem  was 
less  acute  in  the  agriculturally  more  advanced  Croatia.  The  party  was  trans- 
formed from  a peasant  party  into  an  all-national  party  with  participation 
of  all  social  strata,  including  the  bourgeoisie,  with  a broad  peasant  base. 
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At  the  same  time,  its  nationalism  reflected  back  on  the  Serbian  agrar- 
ians, who  were  generally  more  socially  minded,  but  had  to  address  the 
Croatian  question,  which  presented  an  impediment  to  cooperation  in 
an  all-Yugoslav  agrarian  movement.  The  Romanian  Taranist  Party  had  a 
social  agenda  with  a national(ist)  coloration,  enhanced  by  the  integra- 
tion of  the  new  lands  (with  foreign  landowners)  and  the  merger  with  the 
more  nationalist  Romanian  National  Party  of  Transylvania,  but  also  by 
the  generally  right-wing  intellectual  and  political  atmosphere  of  interwar 
Romania. 

The  Bulgarian  agrarians  are  the  exception  in  that  they  were  motivated 
by  purely  social  concerns  (though  they  did  not  lack  national  feeling).  This 
was  so  not  only  because  the  national  formation  was  already  accomplished 
and  its  goal — a nation-state — already  existed,  but  also  because  of  the  dis- 
crediting of  the  nationalist  (irredentist)  policies  of  the  bourgeois  parties  in 
the  unsuccessful  wars.  Stamboliyski  renounced  the  traditional  nationalist 
foreign  policy  and  postwar  revisionism  in  particular  and  went  as  far  as  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  which  had  gained  much  of 
the  Macedonian  irredenta.  This  earned  him  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Inter- 
nal Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization  (IMRO),  whose  activities  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  were  prohibited  by  the  Nis  agreement.  The  purely 
social  (peasantist)  character  of  the  Bulgarian  Agrarian  National  Union  is 
recognized  by  Dragoljub  Jovanovic  in  the  following  passage: 

In  its  estatist  ideology  it  was  purer  than  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party,  in  its 
stature  it  was  stronger  than  the  Serbian,  Polish  and  the  Romanian  [peas- 
ant parties].  Free  from  nationalist  romanticism,  which  the  Croats  have  still 
not  overcome,  and  which  also  hampers  some  of  the  Serbs  to  define  them- 
selves in  an  estatist  and  class  sense,  not  having  a division  between  Orthodox 
and  Catholic,  which  harmed  the  unity  of  the  Romanian  National-Peasant 
Party,  free  from  the  ballast  of  numerous  and  rich  agricultural  organizations 
that  hampered  the  Czechoslovakian  Peasant  Party,  the  Bulgarian  Agrarian 
National  Union  was  able  to  formulate  a very  advanced  peasant-democratic 
program.122 

This  very  positive  evaluation  reveals,  of  course,  that  there  was  much  that 
leftists  could  agree  on. 

Finally,  the  question  can  be  posed  about  mutual  influences,  trans- 
fers and  entanglements.  The  peasant  parties  were  certainly  aware  of  the 
activities  of  their  counterparts  in  other  countries,  and  news  about  them 
circulated  in  the  party  press.  Some  meetings  and  talks  between  peasan- 


122  Jovanovic,  “Socijalizam  i seljastvo,”  184. 
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tist  leaders  took  place.  For  instance,  Stamboliyski  met  Ion  Mihalache  and 
Virgil  Magdearu  on  his  tour  of  the  European  capitals,  but  he  diplomati- 
cally declined  a meeting  with  Stjepan  Radic  before  traveling  to  Belgrade, 
though  BANU  had  expressed  support  for  the  Croatian  national  cause.123 
Relations  between  BANU  and  the  Croat  Peasant  Party  were  hampered  by 
the  pro-Yugoslav  policies  of  Stamboliyski,  who  faced  suspicions  that  he 
might  be  conspiring  with  Radic  to  gain  influence  in  Macedonia.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Romanian  Peasant  Party  also  maintained  relations  with  other 
peasant  parties,  and  reports  about  them  appeared  in  the  party  press  (for 
instance,  in  the  newspaper  Aurora).124 

More  important  are  the  ideological  influences  between  the  Balkan 
peasant  parties,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to  document,  not  least  because 
the  peasant  leaders  and  ideologists  rarely  referred  to  other  sources  in  their 
mostly  journalistic  writings  and  speeches.  Occasionally  works  were  trans- 
lated, but  far  less  were  from  Balkan  agrarian  authors  than  from  Western 
ones.  Inter-Balkan  influences  thus  remain  unclear  and  largely  conjectural; 
they  involved  basic  shared  ideas,  such  as  “cooperative  society,”  the  “peo- 
ple’s state”  and  the  “third  way.”  The  influences  of  the  Bulgarian  agrarian 
movement  upon  its  Serbian  counterpart  are  the  ones  best  documented, 
starting  with  the  great  impact  of  the  Bulgarian  example  (ideology  and  pro- 
gram) on  its  formation  and,  later  on,  the  exchanges  and  mutual  influences 
between  their  leftist  currents  (Dragoljub  Jovanovic  and  Mihail  Genovski) 
about  the  cooperative  state  and  labor  democracy.  The  Bulgarian  agrar- 
ian movement  had  a strong  impact  on  neighboring  agrarian  movements 
because  it  was  the  first  to  attain  power  on  its  own  (a  feat  replicated  only 
by  the  Romanian  Jaranists)  and  because  it  was  initially  radical.  It  directly 
influenced  the  Serbian  Agrarian  Party,  which  accepted  the  principle  of 
class  (“estate”)  organization  and  a similar  and  quite  radical  program.  It 
also  influenced  the  Croatian  and  the  Romanian  peasant  movements  in  a 
fundamental,  though  negative  way,  namely  in  alerting  them  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  confrontation  between  classes  (or  estates)  and  between  town 
and  village.  Both  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  and  the  Romanian  Taranists 
rejected  Stamboliyski’s  confrontational  “estatist  theory”  and  insisted 
on  the  “non-class”  character  of  the  peasants,  whether  regarded  as  an 


123  Dimov,  “Aleksandar  Stamboliyski  i selskite,”  231-233;  Vladislav  Topalov,  “Bulgaria 
and  the  Croatian  Republican  Agrarian  Movement  led  by  Stjepan  Radic  (November- 
December  1920),”  Etudes  historiques  9 (Sofia)  (1979),  199-223. 

124  loan  Scurtu,  “Relationships  of  the  Peasants’  Party  of  Romania  with  the  Agrarian  Par- 
ties of  Central  and  South-East  Europe  (1918-1926),”  in  Revue  des  etudes  sud-est  Europeennes 
19  (1981).  31-39- 
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“undifferentiated  mass”  or  the  backbone  of  the  nation  (“the  people”),  and 
on  the  non-class  (or  class-transcendent)  feature  of  their  parties.  Radic 
in  particular  regarded  his  party  as  a “movement”  with  the  potential  to 
encompass  the  whole  Croatian  nation,  not  just  the  peasants.125  The  Bul- 
garian Peasant  National  Union  took  the  same  course  after  its  experiment 
with  radical  peasant  rule  ended. 

Since  the  late  rg2os  some  influence  on  Balkan  agrarianism  emanated 
from  the  Green  International  in  Prague.126  Following  a rg2o  initiative  by 
Aleksandar  Stamboliyski,  a loose  and  barely  active  International  Agrarian 
Bureau  of  four  agrarian  parties  was  established  in  Prague  from  rg2r  to  rg25, 
actually  with  a pan-Slav  orientation.  It  assumed  a broader  agrarian  orien- 
tation in  rg26  and  was  joined  by  twelve  more  parties  within  the  next  two 
years.  It  was  defined  as  a center  for  information  and  dissemination  of  the 
ideas  of  agrarianism.  After  a preliminary  conference  in  rg28,  the  Interna- 
tional Agrarian  Bureau  (known  as  Green  International)  was  established  in 
Prague  in  rg2g  with  seventeen  member  parties.  Karel  Mecir,  a close  friend 
of  the  agrarian  premier  of  Czechoslovakia,  Antonin  Svehla,  became  gen- 
eral secretary.  Unlike  the  Red  International  (the  Comintern),  the  Green 
International  did  not  have  power  over  its  members  and  did  not  direct  and 
guide  them  but  served  to  exchange  information,  to  share  experiences  and 
enhance  the  sense  of  solidarity  between  the  agrarian  parties.  Still,  it  did 
exercise  some  ideological  influence  through  the  leader  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Republican  Agrarian  Party,  Antonin  Svehla,  and  his  successor,  Milan 
Hodza,  the  actual  founders  and  driving  forces  of  the  Agrarian  Bureau  as 
presidents,  whose  works  were  circulated  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Agrarian  Bureau  in  several  languages  (and  some,  like  Svehla’s  “Man  and 
Soil,”  were  translated  into  other  languages).  The  influences  were  mostly  in 
the  direction  of  a moderate  and  coalition-prone  “middle  class”  agrarian- 
ism based  on  a peasant  mystique,  in  favor  of  democracy,  for  peace  and 
against  communism. 

The  Krestintern  (Red  Peasant  International),  created  in  rg23  by  the 
Comintern,  also  tried  to  establish  influence  over  the  Balkan  (and  Eastern 
European)  peasants  and  tap  their  revolutionary  potential  for  communist 


125  Banac,  The  National  Question,  229. 

126  About  the  Green  International,  see  Jackson,  Comintern  and  Peasant,  138-150;  Heinz 
Haushofer,  “Die  Internationale  organization  der  Bauernparteien,’’  in  Europaische  Bauern- 
partien,  668-690.  An  example  of  a hardline  communist  perspective  is  the  work  of  M.M. 
Goranovich,  Krakk  Zel’onogo  Internatsionala  (Moscow:  Nauka,  1967). 
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purposes.127  While  Marx  and  orthodox  socialism  were  contemptuous  of 
the  peasants,  Lenin  recognized  the  enormous  revolutionary  potential  of 
the  peasantry  in  an  underdeveloped  country  with  a small  proletariat  and 
made  use  of  it  in  the  Russian  Revolution,  borrowing  in  the  process  from 
the  Social  Revolutionaries  ( eseri ).  Guided  by  the  experience  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  (Lenin’s  theses  of  the  “worker-peasant  alliance”)  and  the 
internal  situation  then  prevailing  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Comintern  and 
its  creation,  the  Krestintern,  made  attempts  to  attract  the  (landless  and 
poor)  peasants  and  place  the  peasant  parties  in  Eastern  Europe  under 
communist  tutelage.  The  tactics  varied  from  direct  appeals  to  the  peas- 
ants through  the  national  communist  parties  (for  “worker-peasant  alli- 
ances”) to  “united  fronts”  with  the  agrarian  parties  plus  manipulation  of 
“national  questions.”  Various  “agrarian  programs”  were  put  forward  with 
radical  demands  in  the  name  of  the  (poor)  peasants,  while  concealing 
the  ultimate  goal  of  nationalization  (collectivization)  of  the  land.128  But 
the  Krestintern  had  little  success  with  the  Balkan  (and  Eastern  European) 
agrarian  parties:  the  spectacular  but  short-lived  membership  of  the  Croa- 
tian Peasant  Party  and  some  failed  alliances  with  Bulgarian  leftist  agrarian 
groups  after  the  overthrow  of  Stamboliyski’s  government.  Contrary  to  the 
communist  ideologists’  claims,  the  agrarians  proved  capable  of  autono- 
mous action  and  did  not  seek  communist  tutelage.  If  they  did  not  opt 
for  a “third  way”  of  their  own,  capitalism  remained  preferable  for  them 
to  communism.  And  it  was  actually  to  communism  that  they  fell  victim 
after  World  War  II. 


127  Basic  studies  of  the  attitude  of  the  Western  socialists  and  of  the  communists  to  the 
peasants  and  peasant  movements  are  Mitrany,  Marx  against  the  Peasant ; and  Jackson, 
Comintern  and  Peasant.  See  also  Reviakina,  Kominternat  i selskite  part  'd. 

128  The  purely  tactical  intention  of  these  programs  transpires  through  the  instructions 
of  the  Krestintern  functionary  Ivan  Ormanov,  “Agrarno-selskiyat  vapros  i Kominternat,”  in 
Ivan  Ormanov,  Izbrani  proizvedeniya  (Sofia:  Partizdat,  1986),  232-259  (initially  published 
under  the  pseudonym  M.  Gorov  in  Agrarnye  problemy,  no.  4-5  [1930],  22-48). 


FASCISM  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  EUROPE: 

A COMPARISON  BETWEEN  ROMANIA’S  LEGION  OF 
THE  ARCHANGEL  MICHAEL  AND  CROATIA’S  USTASA 

Constantin  Iordachi 


The  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  essential!  We  all  possess 
the  most  formidable  dynamite,  the  most  irresistible 
weapon,  more  powerful  than  tanks  and  rifles:  our  own 
ashes. 

— Ion  I.  Moja1 

Knife,  revolver,  machine  gun  and  time  bomb,  these  are 
the  harbinger  bells  of  the  dawn  and  the  resurrection 

OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  CROATIAN  STATE. 

— Ante  Pavelic2 

The  great  conflagration  of  World  War  I,  and  the  generalized  social  upheaval 
that  followed,  altered  the  nature  of  politics  in  Europe.  The  postwar  politi- 
cal order  that  emerged  was  founded  on  the  alliance  of  liberal  parliamen- 
tary regimes  organized  under  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaties  and  supported 
by  a system  of  collective  security  in  the  framework  of  the  newly  created 
League  of  Nations.  Yet  the  pluralistic  parliamentary  regimes  that  emerged 
from  the  war  were  soon  challenged  by  radical,  anti-liberal,  and  revision- 
ist political  movements.  Within  the  large  and  highly  heterogeneous  "fam- 
ily of  authoritarians”  in  interwar  Europe,3  fascist  movements  posed  the 
most  significant  challenge  to  liberal  democracies.  True,  with  a few  notable 
exceptions — such  as  Fascism  in  Italy  and  National  Socialism  in  Germany — 
the  majority  of  fascist  movements  were  either  successfully  marginalized 
in  consolidated  democracies  or  effectively  blocked  from  obtaining  power 
in  authoritarian  regimes.  Yet  even  if  often  curtailed,  these  movements  had 
a profound  effect  on  the  evolution  of  political  regimes  and  the  dominant 
style  of  politics  in  Europe,  prompting  scholars  to  dub  the  interwar  period 


1 Ion  I.  Moja,  “Spasmul  §i  concluziile  sale,”  in  Almanahul  Societafii  “Petru  Maior”  (Cluj: 
Cartea  Romaneasca,  1929),  207. 

2 Ante  Pavelic,  “Ropstvo  je  dodijalo,”  Ustasa.  Vjesnik  hrvatskih  revolucionaraca  (Febru- 
ary 1932),  1. 

3 Michael  Mann,  Fascists  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2004),  vii-viii,  24,  31. 
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the  “era  of  fascism.”4  Under  the  weight  of  fascist  movements,  coupled 
with  political  and  military  pressure  from  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany, 
unconsolidated  democracies  crumbled  like  a house  of  cards.  Within  two 
decades,  only  a few  liberal  democracies  in  Europe  had  survived.  The  ensu- 
ing confrontation  between  liberal  democracy  and  fascism  pushed  the  con- 
tinent into  a war  that  flared  into  a new  world  conflagration. 

The  new  nation-states  that  emerged  from  the  collapsed  multinational 
empires  in  interwar  Southeastern  Europe,  and  more  generally,  in  Central 
Europe,  were  no  exception  to  this  Europe-wide  phenomenon.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  traumatic  experience  of  the  Great  War,  the  major  social-political 
upheaval  and  territorial  dislocations  the  war  provoked,  and  the  persis- 
tence of  acute  interethnic  conflicts  led  to  the  proliferation  of  a wide  range 
of  conservative  authoritarian,  radical  right-wing,  and  fascist  movements 
and  parties  in  the  region.5 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  war  experience  in  the  Balkans  was 
much  longer  than  that  in  Western  Europe.  Military  confrontations  started 
with  the  two  Balkan  wars  (1912-1913),  continued  with  World  War  I (1914- 
1918)  and  extended  well  afterward  with  the  Greco-Turkish  War  (1919-1922). 
Second,  World  War  I divided  the  Balkan  states  into  rival  parties.  Romania, 
Serbia  and  Greece  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Entente,  while  Bulgaria  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  further 
reinforcing  the  regional  conflicts  manifest  in  the  previous  Balkan  confla- 
grations. Third,  in  Southeastern  Europe  the  impact  of  the  Great  War  was 
even  more  profound  than  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  Balkan  countries 
experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of  prolonged  foreign  military  occupation 


4 Ernst  Nolte,  Three  Faces  of  Fascism:  Action  Frangaise,  Italian  Fascism,  National  Social- 
ism (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1966),  first  published  in  German  as  Der 
Faschismus  in  seiner  Epoche:  die  Action  frangaise,  der  italienische  Faschismus,  der  National- 
sozialismus  (Munich:  R.  Piper,  1963). 

5 On  the  relationship  between  fascism  and  the  non-fascist  radical  Right,  see  Hans  Rog- 
ger  and  Eugen  Weber,  eds.,  The  European  Right:  A Historical  Profile  (London:  Weidenfeld 
and  Nicolson,  1965);  Roger  Griffin,  The  Nature  of  Fascism  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
1991);  Martin  Blinkhorn,  Fascism  and  the  Right  in  Europe,  1919-1945  (Harlow:  Longman, 
2000);  and  Peter  Davies  and  Derek  Lynch,  The  Routledge  Companion  to  Fascism  and  the 
Far  Right  (New  York:  Routledge,  2002).  On  contemporary  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  see 
Sabrina  P.  Ramet,  The  Radical  Right  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  since  1989  (University 
Park:  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press,  1999).  On  fascism  and  the  conservative  Right, 
see  Martin  Blinkhorn,  ed.,  Fascists  and  Conservatives:  The  Radical  Right  and  the  Establish- 
ment in  Twentieth-Century  Europe  (London:  Unwin  Hyman,  1990).  For  a historical  typology 
of  the  three  faces  of  authoritarian  nationalism  (fascism,  the  radical  Right  and  the  conser- 
vative Right),  see  Stanley  G.  Payne,  A History  of  Fascism,  1914-1945  (Madison:  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  1995),  15. 
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(Austro-Hungarian  in  the  case  of  Serbia;  German,  Austro-Hungarian  and 
Bulgarian  in  the  case  of  Romania;  and  Italian,  British,  French  and  Greek 
in  the  case  of  the  Ottoman  Empire).  Fourth,  and  most  importantly  for  the 
present  analysis,  postwar  Balkan  states  exhibited  most  of  the  societal  fac- 
tors that  generally  facilitated  the  emergence  of  fascism.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  structural,  regional  and  ethno-political,  cleavages  related 
to  a specific  stage  of  the  nation-building  process,  that  of  regional  unifi- 
cation and  national  integration  of  disparate  provinces  or  populations;  a 
peculiar  intellectual  context  that  could  serve  as  a laboratory  for  extremist 
political  ideas;  the  invocation  of  grave,  be  they  “tangible”  or  “perceived,” 
geopolitical  threats  justifying  visions  of  the  nation  as  being  a “fortress 
under  siege;”  a specific  national  ideology  centered  on  the  idea  of  “victim- 
hood  nationalism;”6  and  unconsolidated  pluralistic  political  regimes  that 
would  allow  incipient  fascist  movements  to  thrive  and  challenge  the  exist- 
ing political  order. 

Due  to  this  combination  of  factors,  the  gallery  of  radical  political 
movements  in  the  interwar  Balkans  is  broad  and  complex.  Their  great 
numbers,  the  fluid  character  of  their  ideologies,  and  their  organizational 
instability  defy  efforts  to  neatly  separate,  at  the  level  of  “real”  politics, 
fascist  movements  from  the  larger  family  of  radical  right-wing  parties. 
Among  the  most  significant  radical  right-wing  and  fascist  movements 
in  the  Balkans — which  have  been  the  subject  of  scholarly  controversies 
and  debates — are  Legiunea  “Arhanghelului  Mihail”  (the  Legion  of  the 
Archangel  Michael),  also  known  as  Garda  de  Fier  (Iron  Guard)  in  Roma- 
nia; Organizacija  Jugoslavenskih  Nacionalista  (Organization  of  Yugoslav 
Nationalists)  or  Orjuna,  Jugoslovenski  narodni  pokret  “Zbor”  (Yugoslav 
National  Movement  “Zbor”)  or  Zbor,  and  Ustasa-Hrvatski  Revolucionarni 
Pokret  (Ustasa-Croatian  Revolutionary  Movement)  in  Yugoslavia;  Naro- 
dno  sotsialno  dvizhenie  (National  Social  Movement),  Sayuz  na  balgarskite 
natsionalni  legioni  (Union  of  the  Bulgarian  National  Legions  or  Legion- 
aries), and  Ratnichestvo  za  napredaka  na  balgarshtinata  (the  Warriors 
for  the  Advancement  of  the  Bulgarian  Spirit,  or  Ratniks)  in  Bulgaria;  and 
Elliniko  Ethniko  Sosialistiko  Komma  (the  Greek  National  Socialist  Party), 
Ethniki  Enosi  Ellados  (EEE)  (the  National  Union  of  Greece),  Sidira  Eirini 
(Iron  Peace),  Triaina  (Trident),  and  Ethniko  Kyriarcho  Kratos  (National 
Sovereign  State)  in  Greece;  and  the  Partia  Fashiste  e Shqiperise — PFSh 


6 On  this  concept,  see  Jie-Hyun  Lim,  “Victimhood  Nationalism  and  History  Reconcilia- 
tion in  East  Asia,”  History  Compass  8,  no.  l (January  2010),  1-10. 
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(the  Albanian  Fascist  Party),  the  Guard  of  Great  Albania  and  the  Albanian 
National  Socialist  Party  in  Albania.  If  we  add  to  these  movements  the  range 
of  fascist  or  ‘para-fascist’  regimes7  established  in  the  region  during  World 
War  II  under  Nazi  or  Fascist  patronage — most  notably  the  short  lived 
National-Legionary  State  in  Romania  or  the  longer-lasting  regime  of  the 
Ustasa  in  Croatia — we  have  a wide  territory  of  historical  investigation. 

The  analysis  of  this  complex  set  of  ideologies,  movements,  and  regimes 
poses  great  challenges  to  historians  and  social  scientists,  since  it  requires 
detailed  empirical  knowledge  as  well  as  clear  conceptual  definitions  and 
criteria  of  taxonomical  classification.  Many  of  these  movements  were 
rather  small.  They  displayed  amorphous  political  doctrines,  suffered 
from  factionalism  and  inadequate  leadership,  and  most  often  failed  to 
become  prominent  mass  political  forces  bidding  for  power.  Using  a rig- 
orous ideal-type  definition  of  generic  fascism,  they  can  hardly  be  classi- 
fied as  fully  or  “genuinely”  fascist  but  should  be  placed  in  an  intermediate 
taxonomic  category,  as  hybrids  between  fascism  and  the  radical  Right.8 
Others,  however,  elaborated  distinct  revolutionary  ideologies,  built  strong 
paramilitary  units  supported  by  a large  body  of  fanatical  followers,  and 
even  managed,  in  varying  degrees,  to  implement  their  political  visions 
of  national  rebirth  and  regeneration  within  totalitarian  political  regimes, 
conducting  genocidal  policies  against  their  countries’  ethnic  minorities. 
Despite  these  movements’  obvious  fascist  character,  Western  scholars 
have  often  ignored  them  or  relegated  them  to  the  periphery  of  fascism — 
labeling  them  “minor,”  “deviant”  or  “false” — in  view  of  their  location  in  a 
“backward  region”  or  their  failure  to  build  independent,  self-sustaining 


7 The  term  “para-fascist”  was  first  advanced  by  Griffin  in  The  Nature  of  Fascism,  121,  to 
denote  “an  ‘alteration,  perversion,  simulation  (Oxford  English  Dictionary)  of ‘real  fascism’  ” 
by  related  yet  not  entirely  fascist  movements  or  regimes;  for  a further  elaboration  of  the 
term  and  its  application  to  regimes  situated  in  the  grey  taxonomic  zone  between  fascism 
and  authoritarianism,  see  Aristotle  Kallis  (2003)  “‘Fascism’,  ‘Para-fascism’  and  ‘Fascisti- 
zation’:  On  the  Similarities  of  Three  Conceptual  Categories,”  European  History  Quarterly, 
33/2:  219-250.  In  my  approach,  I generally  favor  the  terms  ‘ideological  hybrids’  and  ‘hybrid- 
ization’ to  the  term  para-fascism,  since  the  latter  tends  to  connote  a residual  taxonomical 
category.  Or,  social  scientists  are  not  only  interested  in  how  ideologies  relate  to  abstract, 
ideal-type  definition,  but  also  how  they  creatively  combine  heterogeneous  elements,  in 
real  life.  On  the  concept  of  hybridity,  see  footnote  8. 

8 The  concept  of  hybridity,  meaning  mixture,  was  first  applied  to  linguistics,  biology, 
and  racial  theories;  more  recently,  it  has  been  applied  by  post-colonial  scholars  to  popular 
or  national  cultures.  For  a theoretical  perspective  on  the  concept  of  hybridity  and  its  rele- 
vance for  understanding  the  composite  nature  of  modern  national  identities  and  cultures, 
see  Homi  Bhabha,  “DissemiNation:  time,  narrative,  and  the  margins  of  the  modern  nation,” 
in  Homi  Bhabha  (ed.),  Nation  and  Narration  (London:  Routledge,  1990),  pp.  291-322. 
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and  long-lasting  regimes.  I argue  that,  in  so  doing,  they  have  missed  or 
marginalized  a vital  part  of  far-right  politics  in  interwar  Europe,  without 
which  comparative  research  results  remain  partial  and  incomplete. 

Needless  to  say,  granting  proper  historiographical  attention  to  fascism 
in  the  Balkans  is  not  meant  to  rehabilitate  this  radical  political  phenom- 
enon, or — horribile  dictu — to  honor  the  Balkans  for  its  “genuine”  fas- 
cism, as  a confirmation  of  its  political  “modernity”  or  “synchronicity,” 
and  thus  of  its  European  character.  Neither  is  this  a masochistic  ambi- 
tion to  add  to  the  European  gallery  of  fascist  bestiaries  or  to  relocate  the 
origins  of  fascism  in  the  “violent”  Balkans,  as  Orientalizing  perspectives 
do.9  My  endeavor,  informed  by  the  most  recent  debates  on  generic  fas- 
cism, is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  study  of  fascist  movements  and 
regimes  in  the  Balkans  in  particular,  and  in  Central  Europe  in  general,  is 
essential  to  the  more  general  scholarly  effort  to  understand  radical  poli- 
tics in  interwar  Europe.  A more  concerted  analytical  focus  on  this  topic 
would  add  to  our  understanding  of  important  issues  pertaining  to  pat- 
terns of  nation-  and  state-building,  nationalist  mass  mobilization  and  the 
dominant  myths,  rites  and  rituals  associated  with  mass  politics  and  its 
aestheticization,  charismatic  leadership,  paramilitarism,  anti-Semitism, 
racism,  political  religions  and  totalitarianism,  to  name  but  a few.  In  addi- 
tion, the  analysis  of  fascism  is  particularly  important  nowadays,  when 
far-right  movements  are  reviving  across  Europe,  many  of  them  directly 


9 Shocked  by  the  outpouring  of  violence  in  the  wartime  Balkans,  much  of  it  inflicted 
by  the  Croatian  Ustasa,  a U.S.  analyst  portrayed  Ante  Pavelic  as  an  “international 
gangster”  representative  of  “the  lunatic  fringe  of  Balkan  life.”  See  a report  to  the  Head- 
quarters, Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  Allied  Forces  Headquarters  APO  512,  authored  by 
Special  Agent  Robert  Clayton  Mudd  and  approved  by  Edwin  F.  Cowan,  CIC  Chief,  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1947,  http://www.jasenovac-info.com/cd/biblioteka/Pavelicpapers/Pavelic/apoon 
.html.  Such  stereotypes  of  the  Balkans  as  a realm  of  endemic  violence  found  their  locus  in 
literature  as  well.  In  his  largely  fictitious  travelogue  on  Nazi-dominated  Eastern  Europe, 
titled  Kaputt,  Italian  writer  Curzio  Malaparte  depicted  Pavelic  as  a bloodthirsty  tyrant 
who  is  presented  every  morning  with  a fresh  basket  full  of  human  eyeballs.  See  Curzio 
Malaparte,  “A  Basket  of  Oysters,"  Kaputt,  afterword  by  Dan  Hofstadter  (New  York:  New 
York  Review  Books;  Berkeley,  CA:  distributed  by  Publishers  Group  West,  2005),  268-278 
(first  published — Naples:  Casella,  1944;  first  English  translation — New  York:  E.P.  Dutton 
and  Co.,  1946).  This  fictitious  account  is  often  taken  as  fact  and  invoked  as  evidence  of 
the  Ustasa’ s barbarian  nature.  More  recently,  stereotypes  on  violence  in  the  Balkans  have 
been  reinforced  by  the  massacres  committed  during  the  wars  accompanying  Yugoslavia’s 
disintegration  in  the  1990s.  In  his  notorious  Balkan  Ghosts:  A Journey  through  History  (Lon- 
don, 1994),  Robert  Kaplan  goes  as  far  as  to  argue  that  “Nazism,  for  instance,  can  claim 
Balkan  origins.  Among  the  flophouses  of  Vienna,  a breeding  ground  of  ethnic  resentments 
close  to  the  southern  Slavic  world,  Hitler  learned  how  to  hate  so  infectiously”  (p.  xxiii,  my 
emphasis). 
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nurtured  by  the  legacy  of  interwar  fascism.  In  this  context,  the  exposure 
of  the  illiberal,  racist  and  violent  nature  of  fascism  becomes  a scholarly  as 
well  as  a civic  imperative. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  comparative  perspectives  on  fas- 
cism in  the  interwar  and  wartime  Balkans,  in  an  effort  to  integrate  fascist 
movements  and  regimes  in  this  region  more  firmly  within  the  realm  of 
mainstream  fascist  studies.  The  paper  is  structured  in  two  inter-related 
parts.  Part  One  provides  an  overview  of  the  literature  on  generic  or  his- 
toric fascism  published  in  English  in  the  last  decades — with  a focus  on 
new  transnational  perspectives — and  concludes  that  fascism  in  the  inter- 
war Balkans  has  remained  an  under-researched,  marginalized  topic.  This 
part  continues  with  a thorough  analysis  of  the  local  historiography  on  fas- 
cism in  four  countries  in  the  region,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece.  I identify  the  main  features  of  the  communist  historiography  on 
fascism  and  contrast  it  with  the  new  trends  that  have  occurred  in  this  field 
of  study  in  the  post-communist  period. 

After  this  historiographical  overview,  Part  Two  focuses  in  detail  on  a 
comparison  between  the  Romanian  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael  and 
the  Croatian  Ustasa.  I argue  that  these  movements  were  the  most  impor- 
tant fascist  organizations  in  the  interwar  Balkans,  given  their  articulated 
ideology,  their  impact  on  the  existing  political  systems  in  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia,  respectively,  and  their  rise  to  power  and  attempt  to  create 
long-lasting  regimes.  The  section  explores  several  key  issues  that  I believe 
are  especially  useful  to  compare:  the  origins  of  the  two  movements;  their 
charismatic  nature,  with  a focus  on  their  leaders,  organization  and  style 
of  politics;  their  employment  of  terrorist  methods;  the  cult  of  the  mar- 
tyrs; their  racial  legislation  and  genocidal  policies  toward  ethnic  minori- 
ties; and  the  relations  between  their  ideology  and  religion  in  general,  and 
established  churches  in  particular.  In  conclusion,  I evaluate  the  main 
features  of  fascism  in  the  Balkans  by  placing  it  in  the  wider  European 
context.  My  ultimate  aim  is  to  identify  a new  research  agenda  for  study- 
ing fascism  comparatively,  potentially  contributing  to  the  fine-tuning  or 
even  the  substantial  modification  of  the  existing  explanatory  paradigms. 
More  specifically,  I argue  that  comparative  research  on  fascism  should  be 
set  on  new  theoretical  and  methodological  foundations,  by  incorporat- 
ing novel  transnational  perspectives  such  as  shared  and  entangled  his- 
tory and  hlstoire  croLsee.  It  is  my  conviction  that  regional  explorations 
of  fascism  might  function  as  a laboratory  for  methodological  innovation 
and  as  a field  of  experimentation  and  interaction  of  scholars  from  various 
disciplines  and  national  historiographic  traditions.  This  analytical  effort 
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would  also  contribute  to  a greater  interaction  and  convergence  between 
scholarly  research  traditions  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  It  would 
potentially  lead  to  the  rejuvenation  of  fascist  studies  by  renewing  their 
thematic  scope  and  by  redirecting  research  from  the  prevailing  Weberian 
ideal-type  methodology,  fixated  on  the  fascist  “ideological  minimum,” 
to  new  comparative  analyses  of  historical  fascism  focusing  on  the  triad 
ideoLogy-movements-regimes. 

Part  I:  Comparative  Studies  on  Fascism: 
Historiographic  Perspectives 

The  evolution  of  comparative  fascist  studies  on  and  in  Southeastern 
Europe  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  considering  the  major  trends 
that  characterized  the  academic  literature  on  fascism  at  European  and 
global  levels.  This  century-old  field  has  evolved  in  several  distinct  phases, 
dominated  by  distinct  disciplinary  influences  and  analytical  foci.10  To 
understand  these  trends,  one  needs  to  consider  from  the  outset  that, 


10  For  overviews  of  fascist  studies,  see  Renzo  de  Felice,  ed.,  IlFascismo:  le  interpretazioni 
dei  contemporanei  e degli  storici  (Rome:  Laterza,  1970);  Renzo  de  Felice,  Interpretations  of 
Fascism  (Cambridge,  MA,  and  London:  Harvard  University  Press,  1977);  A.  James  Gregor, 
Interpretations  of  Fascism  (Morristown,  NJ:  General  Learning  Press,;  new  edition:  New 
Brunswick,  NJ:  Transaction  Publishers,  1997);  Emilio  Gentile,  “Fascism  in  Italian  Histori- 
ography: In  Search  of  an  Individual  Historical  Identity,”  Journal  of  Contemporary  History 
21  (1986),  179-208;  Emilio  Gentile,  “The  Sacralisation  of  Politics:  Definitions,  Interpreta- 
tions and  Reflections  on  the  Question  of  Secular  Religion  and  Totalitarianism,”  Totali- 
tarian Movements  and  Political  Religions  1,  no.  1 (2000),  18-55;  Emilio  Gentile,  “Fascism, 
Totalitarianism  and  Political  Religion:  Definitions  and  Critical  Reflections  on  Criticism  of 
an  Interpretation,”  Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  5,  no.  3 (2004),  326-375; 
Emilio  Gentile,  “Political  Religion:  A Concept  and  its  Critics — a Critical  Survey,”  Totalitar- 
ian Movements  and  Political  Religions  6,  no.  1 (June  2005),  19-32;  Roger  Griffin,  ed.,  Fascism 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1995);  Roger  Griffin,  “The  Primacy  of  Culture:  The  Cur- 
rent Growth  (or  Manufacture)  of  Consensus  within  Fascist  Studies,”  Journal  of  Contem- 
porary History  37,  no.  1 (2002),  21-43;  Roger  Griffin,  "Introduction:  God’s  Counterfeiters? 
Investigating  the  Triad  of  Fascism,  Totalitarianism,  and  (Political)  Religion,”  Totalitarian 
Movements  and  Political  Religions  5,  no.  3 (2004),  291-326;  Roger  Griffin,  “Cloister  or  Clus- 
ter? The  Implications  of  Emilio  Gentile’s  Ecumenical  Theory  of  Political  Religion  for  the 
Study  of  Extremism,”  Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  6,  no.  1 (2005),  33-52; 
Aristotle  A.  Kallis,  Fascism:  A Reader.  Historians  and  Interpretations  of  Fascism  (London: 
Routledge,  2002);  Aristotle  A.  Kallis,  “Studying  Fascism  in  Epochal  and  Diachronic  Terms: 
Ideological  Production,  Political  Experience  and  the  Quest  for  ‘Consensus,’  ” European 
History  Quarterly  34,  no.  1 (2004),  9-42;  Andreas  Umland,  “Concepts  of  Fascism  in  Con- 
temporary Russia  and  the  West,”  Political  Studies  Review  3 (2004),  34-49;  and  Constantin 
Iordachi,  “Comparative  Fascist  Studies:  An  Introduction,”  in  Comparative  Fascist  Studies: 
New  Perspectives,  ed.  Constantin  Iordachi  (London:  Routledge,  2009),  1-50. 
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since  fascist  movements  existed  in  almost  all  European  countries  in  the 
interwar  period,  the  study  of  fascism  is,  in  essence,  an  exercise  in  com- 
parative history.  The  comparative  method  thus  proves  indispensable  for 
understanding  fascism,  enabling  scholars  to  identify  the  similarities  fas- 
cist movements  share  with  each  other  as  well  as  their  differences. 

The  first  comparative  perspectives  on  fascism  were  advanced  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s  in  response  to  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  fas- 
cist regimes  in  Italy  and  then  in  Germany,  and  the  emergence  of  signifi- 
cant fascist  mass  movements  in  other  European  countries.  At  this  stage, 
comparative  research  on  fascism  was  dominated,  by  and  large,  by  Marxist- 
Leninist  historiographic  perspectives.  Initially,  the  unexpected  emergence 
of  a novel  political  ideology  in  European  politics  caught  Marxist-Leninist 
thinkers  by  surprise.  They  had  difficulties  in  integrating  fascism  into 
their  rigid  teleological  scheme  of  historical  progress,  which  posited  a 
direct  and  inevitable  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism.  After  a brief 
period  of  confusion,  Marxist-Leninist  thinkers  quickly  advanced  a gen- 
eral “theory”  of  fascism.  This  ambitious,  all-encompassing  theory  strove 
to  explain  fascism’s  ideological  roots,  the  structural  and  social-political 
conditions  favoring  the  emergence  of  fascist  movements,  the  evolution  of 
these  movements  over  time,  their  social  composition,  the  main  features 
of  fascist  regimes,  and  their  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  The  theory  was 
mostly  elaborated,  with  various  emphases,  by  prominent  theoreticians 
such  as  Leon  Trotsky,11  Georgi  Dimitrov,12  Rajani  Palme  Dutt13  and  Palmiro 
Togliatti,  among  others.14  Gradually,  a Marxist — or  more  accurately,  at 
this  time,  a Stalinist — dogma  on  fascism  was  crystallized  during  Com- 
inform  meetings,  eventually  reduced  to  a number  of  rigid,  ideologically 
driven  statements.  The  Bulgarian  Georgi  Dimitrov  articulated  this  view, 
arguing  that  fascist  regimes  were  the  last  stage  of  capitalist  class  rule, 
“a  substitution  of  one  state  form  of  class  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie — 


11  Leon  Trotsky,  Fascism:  What  It  Is;  How  to  Fight  It  (New  York:  Pioneer,  1944). 

12  Georgi  Dimitrov,  “The  Fascist  Offensive  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional in  the  Struggle  of  the  Working  Class  against  Fascism,”  main  report  delivered  at 
the  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Communist  International,  August  2,  1935,  http://www 
.marxists.0rg/reference/archive/dimitr0v/w0rks/1935/08_02.htm;  Georgi  Dimitrov,  Selected 
Works,  2 vols.  (Sofia:  Foreign  Languages  Press,  1967);  Georgi  Dimitrov,  Against  Fascism  and 
War  (New  York:  International  Publisher,  2002). 

13  Rajani  Palme  Dutt,  Fascism  and  Social  Revolution  (New  York:  International  Press, 
1934). 

14  Palmiro  Togliatti,  Sul  fascismo  (Rome  and  Bari:  Laterza,  2004). 
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bourgeois  democracy — by  another  form — open  terrorist  dictatorship.”15 
The  essence  of  the  new  type  of  regime  was  the  close  relationship  between 
the  fascist  government  and  big  businesses,  an  idea  synthesized  by  Dim- 
itrov in  the  famous  phrase:  “Fascism  is  the  power  of  finance  capital  itself.” 
Key  to  this  approach  was  the  claim  that  fascism  had  no  genuine  mass 
appeal;  its  popularity  was  based  on  demagoguery  and  deception,  capital- 
izing on  the  “most  urgent  needs  and  demands”  of  the  masses  but  also  on 
“their  sense  of  justice  and  sometimes  even  on  their  revolutionary  tradi- 
tions.” The  fascist  regime  was,  ultimately,  a form  of  “political  gangsterism, 
a system  of  provocation  and  torture,”  based  on  “social  demagogy,  corrup- 
tion and  active  white  terror.”16 

Building  on  these  initial  positions,  the  Marxist  historiography  on  fas- 
cism has  been  extremely  prolific  but  also  highly  heterogeneous.  One  can 
distinguish  different  schools  of  Marxist  thought,  most  notably  the  Aus- 
trian, British,  Italian,  German  and  the  distinct  Soviet  and  East  European 
branches  of  Marxism.  Each  of  these  schools  displayed  its  own  intellec- 
tual traditions  and  emphases,  which  were  also  evident  in  the  way  they 
approached  and  defined  fascism.  Especially  after  World  War  II,  following 
on  the  footsteps  of  idiosyncratic  Marxist  thinkers  of  the  interwar  period, 
new  generations  of  Marxist  thinkers  questioned,  from  a critical  stance, 
the  main  tenets  of  the  interwar  Stalinist  dogma  on  fascism  and  put  for- 
ward new  (neo-)Marxist  interpretations.17  Many  of  these  perspectives 
were  theoretically  insightful  and  methodologically  innovative.  Yet  they 
nevertheless  remained  confined  within  the  official  Stalinist  interpretation 
of  fascism,  as  they  continued  to  stress  the  statist,  dictatorial  dimension 
of  fascist  regimes,  while  at  the  same  time  paying  scant  attention  to  the 


15  Dimitrov,  “The  Fascist  Offensive,”  http://www.marxists.org/reference/archive/dimitrov/ 
works/ig35/o8_02.htm. 

16  Ibid. 

17  Frosini  Fabio-Liguori,  ed.,  Le  paroie  di  Gramsci.  Per  un  lessico  dei  Quaderni  del  carcere 
(Rome:  Carocci,  2004).  See  also  Walter  L.  Adamson,  “Gramsi’s  Interpretation  of  Fascism,” 
Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  4r,  no.  4 (1980),  615-633,  among  others.  For  comprehensive 
overviews  of  Marxist  ideas  about  fascism,  see  Nicos  Poulantzas,  Fascism  and  Dictatorship 
(London:  New  Left  Books,  1974).  For  a critical  overview  of  the  late-ig70S  Marxist  inter- 
pretation of  fascism,  see  Bernt  Hagtvet  and  Reinhard  Kuhnl,  “Contemporary  Approaches 
to  Fascism:  A Survey  of  Paradigms,”  in  Who  Were  the  Fascists?  Social  Roots  of  European 
Fascism,  eds.  Stein  Ugelvik  Larson,  Bernt  Hagtvet  and  Jan  Petter  Myklebust  (Bergen,  Oslo 
and  Tromso:  Universitetsforlaget,  1980),  42-45;  David  Beetham,  Marxists  in  Face  of  Fas- 
cism (Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press,  1983);  and  A.  James  Gregor,  The  Faces  of 
Janus:  Marxism  and  Fascism  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (New  Haven,  CT:  Yale  University 
Press,  2000),  including  a detailed  chronology  of  stages  of  research  and  a presentation  of 
dominant  theories. 
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nationalist,  populist  and  revolutionary  character  of  the  fascist  move- 
ments on  which  these  regimes  were  built.  Moreover,  the  almost  exclusive 
emphasis  on  the  fascists’  material  interests  and  economic  “base”  made 
Marxist  scholars  less  receptive  to  the  idea  of  a specific  fascist  ideology 
and  culture  that  could  account  for  fascism’s  mass  appeal.  Overall,  Marxist 
historiography  has  the  merit  of  providing  an  initial  theoretical  model  and 
comparative  framework  for  analyzing  fascism  at  the  transnational  level, 
emphasizing  similarities  and  differences  among  “varieties  of  fascism”  but 
also  their  cross-border  entanglements  and  mutual  influences.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  rigid  Marxist  schemata  of  interpreting  fascism  as  a 
reactionary  regime  did  not  allow  researchers  to  fully  grasp  the  modernity 
of  fascist  ideology,  and  to  account  for  the  genuine  mass  appeal  of  fascist 
movements,  as  well  as  their  innovative  techniques  of  mass  mobilization, 
organization  and  propaganda. 

Unfortunately,  after  World  War  II,  comparative  studies  declined,  as 
scholars  of  fascism  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  the  “core”  case 
study  of  Nazi  Germany  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  of  Fascist  Italy,  consid- 
ered the  main  culprits  for  the  devastating  war.  Meanwhile,  other,  arguably 
peripheral  allies  of  the  Axis  powers  fell  into  relative  oblivion,  with  only 
a few  succinct  overviews  authored  by  East  European  emigre  historians. 
A second  wave  of  comparative  fascist  studies  was  to  occur  only  in  the 
mid-ig6os  and  1970s,  this  time  outside  of  the  Marxist  camp.  Galvanized 
by  pioneering  scholars  such  as  Ernst  Nolte  in  Germany;  Eugen  Weber, 
Walter  Lacquer,  George  L.  Mosse  and  Juan  J.  Linz  in  the  United  States; 
and  Renzo  de  Felice  in  Italy,  this  wave  of  research  on  fascism  resulted  in 
groundbreaking  comparative  works,  combining  novel  empirical  contribu- 
tions with  interdisciplinary  theoretical  insights  from  the  fields  of  history, 
sociology  and  political  science.18  Stimulated  also  by  the  new  theoretical 


18  Walter  Laqueur  and  George  L.  Mosse,  eds.,  International  Fascism,  7920-7945  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1966);  F.L.  Carsten,  The  Rise  of  Fascism  (Berkeley:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  1967);  S.J.  Woolf,  ed.  The  Nature  of  Fascism  (New  York:  Random  House,  1968); 
S.J.  Woolf,  ed.,  European  Fascism  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1968);  Nathaniel 
Greene,  ed.,  Fascism:  An  Anthology  (New  York:  Crowell,  1968);  John  Weiss,  ed.,  Nazis  and 
Fascists  in  Europe,  7978-7945  (Chicago:  Quadrangle  Books,  1969);  Michael  A.  Ledeen,  “Renzo 
de  Felice  and  the  Controversy  over  Italian  Fascism,”  Journal  of  Contemporary  History  11, 
no.  4 (1976),  269-283;  Gregor,  Interpretations  of  Fascism-,  Walter  Laqueur,  ed.,  Fascism: 
A Reader’s  Guide;  Analyses,  Interpretations,  Bibliography  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1976).  For  the  most  complete,  synthetic  works  on  historical  fascism,  see  Stanley  G. 
Payne,  Fascism:  Comparison  and  Definition  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1980); 
and  Payne,  A History  of  Fascism,  7974-7945. 
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models  of  totalitarianism  advanced  in  the  late  1950s  by  Hannah  Arendt,19 
and  Carl  J.  Friedrich  and  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,20  the  departure  from  the 
hegemonic  Marxist  interpretation  of  fascism  led  to  an  exponential  pro- 
liferation of  the  academic  literature  on  fascism.  This  research  boom  also 
opened  the  floor  to  a plethora  of  rival  explanatory  theories  on  fascism. 
A comprehensive  survey  of  fascist  studies  published  in  1980  by  Bernt 
Hagtvet  and  Reinhard  Kiihnl  identified  no  less  than  eleven  rival  and 
mutually  exclusive  monocausal  theories  of  fascism,  each  of  them  favor- 
ing a different  major  cause  for  the  rise  of  interwar  fascism.21  These  pro- 
found disagreements  over  the  nature  of  fascism  frustrated  comparative 
endeavors;  consequently,  the  1980s  were  mainly  characterized  by  inten- 
sive debates  over  the  most  appropriate  definition  of  the  fascist  ideology. 

In  the  1990s,  after  over  a decade  of  intense,  ideologically  driven  debates 
on  fascism,  and  in  reaction  to  the  prevailing  confusion  manifest  in  the 
held,22  a new  generation  of  scholars  refocused  the  agenda  of  fascist  stud- 
ies from  the  prevailing  attempt  to  provide  an  explanation  of  fascism  to 
an  attempt  to  provide  a conceptual  understanding  of  its  main  features.23 
Thus,  while  in  previous  decades  students  of  fascism  attempted  to  pro- 
duce “all-embracing”  sociological  theories  in  order  to  explain  the  ideo- 
logical origins,  social  basis  and  political  trajectory  of  interwar  fascism, 
in  the  1990s  scholars  of  fascism  limited  their  scope  to  building  flexible 
Weberian  ideal-type  models  of  fascism,  aiming  only  to  capture  its  “main 
attributes”  or  “essence,”  the  so-called  “fascist  ideological  minimum.”24  The 
new  analytical  endeavor  opened  a sharp  debate  in  fascist  studies  over  the 
most  suitable  methodological  strategy  for  building  an  ideal-type  model 
of  ‘generic’  or  ‘universal’  fascism  and  for  representing  its  cluster  of  traits. 


19  Hannah  Arendt,  The  Origins  of  Totalitarianism  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
i95i)- 

20  See  Carl  J.  Friedrich  and  Zbigniew  K.  Brzezinski,  Totalitarian  Dictatorship  and  Autoc- 
racy (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1956),  2nd  rev.  ed.  by  Carl  J.  Friedrich 
(New  York:  Praeger,  1965);  and  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  ed.,  Totalitarianism  (New  York:  Grosset 
and  Dunlap,  1964). 

21  See  Hagtvet  and  Kiihnl,  “Contemporary  Approaches  to  Fascism:  A Survey  of  Para- 
digms,” in  Who  Were  the  Fascists?  eds.  Larson,  Hagtvet  and  Myklebust,  26-51. 

22  Gilbert  Allardyce,  “What  Fascism  is  Not:  Thoughts  on  the  Deflation  of  a Concept,” 
American  Historical  Review  84,  no.  2 (1979),  367-388.  For  a later  reappraisal,  see  Timothy 
M.  Mason,  “Whatever  Happened  to  ‘Fascism’?”  Radical  History  Review  49  (1991),  89-98. 

23  For  this  distinction,  see  Larsen  Ugelvik  Stein,  “Was  There  Fascism  outside  Europe? 
Diffusion  from  Europe  and  Domestic  Impulses,”  in  Ugelvik  Larsen  Stein,  ed.,  Fascism  out- 
side Europe  (Boulder,  CO:  Social  Science  Monographs,  distributed  by  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York,  2001),  713. 

24  For  this  approach,  see  Griffin,  The  Nature  of  Fascism. 
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Leading  scholars  of  fascism  employed  different  methodological  strategies 
for  building  heuristic  models  of  fascism,  as  a comprehensive  descriptive 
definition  of  average  characteristics;25  a tripartite  typology  of  features;26 
an  ideological  core;27  an  ideological  core  supplemented  by  sociological 
features;28  a series  of  processes  and  stages;29  or  an  ideological  matrix.30 

A detailed  discussion  of  these  theoretical  models  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  Suffices  to  mention  however  that,  overall,  this  rich  debate 
has  led  to  a breakthrough  in  research  on  generic  fascism.  Although  these 
alternative  models  are  in  many  ways  divergent,  a growing  research  con- 
vergence is  emerging  in  fascist  studies,  around  the  culturalist  paradigms 
put  forward  by  researchers  such  as  George  Mosse,  Stanley  G.  Payne,  Emilio 
Gentile,  Robert  Eatwell  and  Roger  Griffin,  to  name  but  a few.  In  a radi- 
cal departure  from  the  Marxist  dogma  that  dominated  fascist  studies  in 
the  first  postwar  decades,  the  proponents  of  the  new  approach  to  fascism 
attempt  to  “take  fascism  seriously”  and  to  study  it  “from  the  inside  out,”31 
acknowledging  “the  primacy  of  culture”  over  politics,  the  revolutionary 
nature  of  fascism  and  its  mass  appeal  based  on  the  mobilizing  “mythical 
core”  of  national  rebirth,  which  Griffin  perceptively  named  the  palinge- 
netic  myth  of  rebirth  and  regeneration  of  the  nation.32 

Equally  important,  approaching  fascism  as  a “generic”  or  “universal” 
phenomenon  provided  a much-needed  tool  but  also  a stimulus  for  identi- 
fying and  analyzing  non-Western  forms  of  fascism  as  well.  In  this  context, 
informed  by  my  own  research  work  on  fascism  in  Central  Europe  and  the 
Balkans,  but  also  by  that  of  a new  generation  of  local  historians,  1 argue 


25  See  Emilio  Gentile’s  work:  “Fascism  as  Political  Religion,”  Journal  of  Contemporary 
History  25,  nos.  2-3  (1990),  229-251;  II  culto  del  littorio:  la  sacralizzazione  della  politica 
nell’Italiafascista  (Rome:  Laterza,  1993);  The  Sacralization  of  Politics  in  Fascist  Italy  (Cam- 
bridge, MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1996);  “The  Sacralisation  of  Politics,”  18-55;  Fascismo. 
Storia  e Interpretations  (Rome:  Laterza,  2002);  and  “Fascism,  Totalitarianism  and  Political 
Religion,”  326-375. 

26  See  Payne,  Fascism:  Comparison  and  Definition-,  and  Payne,  A History  of  Fascism, 
19H-W5- 

27  See  Roger  Griffin’s  work:  The  Nature  of  Fascism;  Fascism-,  and  Modernism  and  Fas- 
cism: The  Sense  of  a Beginning  under  Mussolini  and  Hitler  (Houndmills:  Palgrave  Macmillan, 
2007). 

28  Mann,  Fascists. 

29  See  Robert  0.  Paxton,  “The  Five  Stages  of  Fascism,”  Journal  of  Modern  History  70, 
no.  1 (1998),  1-23;  Robert  0.  Paxton,  The  Anatomy  of  Fascism  (London:  Allen  Lane,  2004). 

30  See  Roger  Eatwell,  “On  Defining  the  ‘Fascist  Minimum’:  The  Centrality  of  Ideology,” 
Journal  of  Political  Ideologies  1,  no.  3 (1996),  303-319. 

31  George  L.  Mosse,  “Toward  a General  Theory  of  Fascism,”  in  The  Fascist  Revolution: 
Toward  a General  Theory  of  Fascism  (New  York:  Howard  Fertig,  1999),  x. 

32  See  Griffin,  The  Nature  of  Fascism-,  and  Griffin,  Modernism  and  Fascism. 
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that  a much  needed  but  also  heuristically  rewarding  turning  point  in  the 
held  of  comparative  fascist  studies  would  be  to  depart  from  the  narrow 
concentration  on  “core”  forms  of  historical  fascism  and  to  explore  more 
systematically  the  history  of  other,  non-Western,  fascist  movements,  in  an 
effort  to  fully  integrate  them  within  this  research  held.  To  understand  this 
stringent  need,  the  following  section  provides  a brief  overview  of  studies 
on  fascism  outside  Western  Europe. 

I.i.  Locating  Non-Western  Fascism:  From  Typologies  to  “Topologies” 

What  has  been  the  track  record  of  comparative  research  on  the  history  of 
fascism  in  non-Western  regions?  As  mentioned  above,  in  the  hrst  postwar 
decades,  although  claiming  to  approach  fascism  as  a general,  Europe-wide 
phenomenon,  early  postwar  anthologies  of  fascism  concentrated  mostly 
on  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy,  or  at  best  on  Western  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  case  studies  of  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. In  the  late  1960s  and  1970s,  the  hrst  general  overviews  on  European 
fascism  managed  to  overcome,  for  the  hrst  time,  the  almost  exclusive  geo- 
graphic focus  on  Western  Europe  and  included  chapters  on  the  history 
of  related  political  movements  elsewhere  on  the  continent.33  This  trend 
continued  into  the  1980s,  when  scholars  of  fascism  gradually  expanded 
their  geographical  focus  to  other  regions  of  the  world,  including  Africa 
(South  Africa),  South  and  North  America  (Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil,  the 
United  States)  and  even  Asia  (Japan).34 


33  See  Eugen  Weber,  Varieties  of  Fascism:  Doctrines  of  Revolution  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury (Princeton,  NJ:  Van  Nostrand,  1964);  Peter  Sugar,  ed.,  Native  Fascism  in  the  Succes- 
sor States,  1918-1945  (Santa  Barbara,  CA:  ABC-Clio,  1971);  Laqueur,  ed.,  Fascism:  A Reader’s 
Guide. 

34  Among  these  case  studies,  fascism  in  Japan  has  attracted  considerable  attention. 
See  Masao  Maruyama,  “The  Ideology  and  Dynamics  of  Japanese  Fascism,”  in  Thought  and 
Behavior  in  Modern  Japanese  Politics,  ed.  Ivan  Morris  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1963), 
25-83;  Ivan  Morris,  ed.,  Japan  1931-1945:  Militarism,  Fascism,  Japanism?  (Boston:  Heath, 
1963);  0.  Tanin  and  E.  Yohan,  Militarism  and  Fascism  in  Japan  (Westport,  CT:  Greenwood 
Press,  1973);  George  Macklin  Wilson,  “A  New  Look  at  the  Problem  of  Japanese  Fascism,’  ” 
Comparative  Studies  in  Society  andFtistory  10,  no.  4 (1968),  401-412;  Peter  Duus  and  Daniel  I. 
Okimoto,  “Fascism  and  the  History  of  Prewar  Japan:  The  Failure  of  a Concept,”  Journal 
of  Asian  Studies  39,  no.  1 (1979),  65-76;  Gregory  J.  Kasza,  “Fascism  from  Below?  A Com- 
parative Perspective  on  the  Japanese  Right,  1931-1936 Journal  of  Contemporary  History  19, 
no.  4 (1984),  607-629.  For  a comparison  with  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany,  see  Heinz 
Lubasz,  ed.,  Fascism:  Three  Major  Regimes  (New  York:  Wiley,  1973).  On  Fascism  in  Chile, 
see  Mario  Sznajder,  “A  Case  of  Non-European  Fascism:  Chilean  National  Socialism  in  the 
1930s ,”  Journal  of  Contemporary  Flistory  28,  no.  2 (1993),  269-296.  On  fascism  in  the  United 
States,  see  Peter  H.  Amann,  “Vigilante  Fascism:  The  Black  Legion  as  an  American  Hybrid,” 
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The  extension  of  the  research  agenda  on  fascism  to  new  historical  case 
studies  in  various  geographical  regions  has  raised  new  analytical  ques- 
tions for  researchers:  What  is  the  relation  between  general  or  universal 
fascist  features  and  local  or  particular  ones?  How  do  we  deal  with  spe- 
cific national  or  regional  features  of  fascism?  Should  one  discard  them  as 
“deviationist”  or  try  to  understand  them  in  their  own  right,  as  original  yet 
genuine  forms  of  far-right  extremism? 

One  answer  to  these  issues  was  to  devise  typological  classifications  of 
“varieties  of  fascism,”  a very  difficult  task  given  the  great  number  of  histor- 
ical examples,  their  complexity  and  the  multiple  analytical  levels  at  which 
their  history  could  be  approached.  The  typological  approach  to  historical 
fascism  originated,  in  fact,  in  the  interwar  period,  in  the  field  of  political 
theory  as  well  as  practice.  The  issue  of  commonalities  and  diversity  within 
the  fascist  political  camp  in-the-making  was,  in  fact,  a constant  theme  of 
reflection  for  fascist  leaders  themselves.  In  1928  an  International  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Fascism  ( Centre  International  d’Etudes  sur  le  Fascisme, 
CINEF),  established  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  brought  together  fascist 
intellectuals  from  various  European  countries  with  the  aim  of  promoting 
the  doctrine  of  “universal  fascism,”  transcending  national  differences  or 
antagonisms  within  the  fascist  camp.35  In  practice,  however,  the  unity  and 
cohesion  of  fascist  movements  across  Europe  was  undermined  by  the  geo- 
political rivalry  between  Italian  Fascism  and  German  National  Socialism 
and  by  the  national  peculiarities  and  divergent  goals  displayed  by  vari- 
ous fascist  movements  active  in  interwar  Europe.  The  existence  of  these 
cleavages  was  amply  proven  by  the  fact  that  two  pan-fascist  conferences 
organized  in  1934  and  1935,  in  Montreux,  Switzerland,  by  the  Action  Com- 
mittees for  the  Universality  of  Rome  (Comitati  d’Azione  per  l’Universalita 
di  Roma,  CAUR),  failed  to  establish  a Fascist  International  and  to  forge 
a consensus  over  the  main  features  and  agenda  of  “universal  fascism.”36 
The  balance  between  universalism  and  particularism  remained  a cen- 
tral ideological  preoccupation  of  fascist  leaders.  In  1936  Oswald  Mosley, 


Comparative  Studies  in  Society  and  History  25,  no.  3 (1983),  490-524;  and  Morris  Schonbach, 
Native  American  Fascism  during  the  1930s  and  1940s  (New  York:  Garland,  1987). 

35  See  CINEF,  A Survey  of  Fascism:  The  Year  Book  of  the  International  Centre  of  Fascist 
Studies,  vol.  1 (London  and  Aylesbury:  Ernest  Benn  Limited,  Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney  Ltd., 
1928).  For  the  secretary  general’s  view  on  fascism,  see  James  Strachey  Barnes:  The  Universal 
Aspects  of  Fascism,  with  a preface  by  Benito  Mussolini  (London:  Williams  and  Norgate, 
1928);  and  Fascism  (London:  Butterworth,  1931). 

36  See  Michael  Ledeen,  Universal  Fascism:  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Fascist  Inter- 
national, 1928-1936  (New  York:  H.  Fertig,  1972). 
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the  leader  of  the  British  National  Union,  acknowledged  the  international 
character  of  fascism — in  his  view  the  most  modern,  up-to-date  political 
project  of  the  time — but  also  emphasized  the  national  leaning  of  fascism 
as  an  expression  of  the  national  character  of  the  given  people: 

The  main  difference  is  that  they  are  Italian  or  German  and  that  we  are  Brit- 
ish. From  this  all  other  differences  follow.  Fascism  in  essence  is  a national 
creed  finding  a different  national  expression  and  method  in  each  nation.  For 
this  reason,  Fascist  Movements  in  each  country  vary  more  than  Socialist  or 
Communist  Movements,  which  are  international.37 

On  the  non-fascist  side  of  the  political  spectrum,  the  first  typological 
approach  to  fascism  had  its  roots  in  the  Marxist  theory  of  fascism.  Marxist 
thinkers  were  quick  to  grasp  the  international  nature  of  fascism.  As  early 
as  1923,  Karl  Radek,  the  secretary  of  the  Comintern,  warned  that 

Fascism  is  no  longer  a fruit  peculiar  to  Italian  soil,  but  an  international  phe- 
nomenon. Italy  is  merely  the  first  country  where  the  Fascisti  have  seized 
the  government,  just  as  Russia  is  the  first  country  where  the  proletariat  has 
seized  power.  But  the  Fascist  flood  is  rising  in  Germany,  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  is  beginning  to  stir  in  the  United  States,  and  France,  and  Austria.38 

Faced  with  the  rapid  proliferation  and  growth  of  fascist  movements  in 
interwar  Europe,  Marxists  attempted  to  explain  the  relationship  between 
the  local  and  the  generic  features  of  this  phenomenon.  In  1935  Georgi 
Dimitrov  argued,  “The  development  of  fascism,  and  the  fascist  dictator- 
ship itself,  assume  different  forms  in  different  countries,  according  to  his- 
torical, social  and  economic  conditions  and  to  the  national  peculiarities, 
and  the  international  position  of  the  given  country.”  Dimitrov  advanced 
a nascent  typology  of  fascist  movements  and  regimes,  singling  out  Nazi 
Germany  as  “the  most  reactionary”  form  of  fascism.  But  the  Stalinist  defi- 
nition of  fascism  promoted  by  the  Comintern  stretched  the  concept  of  fas- 
cism to  include  social-democratic  parties  (called  by  the  Comintern,  until 
the  mid-i930s,  social  fascists),  and  later  even  conservative  authoritarian 
regimes,  such  as  that  of  Horthy  in  Hungary  or  Pilsudski  in  Poland,  thus 
generating  confusion  rather  than  clarity  in  the  field. 

Outside  the  Marxist  camp,  the  typological  approach  to  fascism  was 
pioneered  in  the  1960s  by  the  German  historian  Ernst  Nolte.  In  his  work, 


37  See  Oswald  Mosley,  Fascism:  100  Questions  Asked  and  Answered  (London:  BUF  Pub- 
lications, 1936),  9. 

38  Karl  Radek,  “Fascism  and  Communism”  (1923),  available  at  the  Marxist  Internet 
Archive,  http://marxism.halkcephesi.net/Radek%20Karl/. 
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Nolte  advocated  a generic  definition  of  fascism,  but  he  doubted  that  a 
unified  history  of  European  fascism  could  ever  be  written.  Instead,  he 
recommended  a typological  approach  to  the  topic  as  “more  promising 
and  appropriate,”  since  “it  offers  empirical  material  unlimited  scope  for 
verification.”39  Using  multiple  poles  of  differentiation,  such  as  authoritar- 
ian or  totalitarian  features,  nationalist  or  socialist  features,  particular  or 
universal  tendencies,  Nolte  classified  interwar  fascist  movements  along 
four  main  positions:  r)  the  “not-yet-fascist”  or  pre-fascist  movements  on 
the  lower  pole;  2)  early  fascist  movements  at  the  “first  point  of  the  inner 
area;”  3)  “normal  fascism”  in  the  center,  and  4)  radical  fascist  movements 
on  the  upper  pole.40 

Emulating  Nolte’s  approach,  other  analysts  classified  fascist  move- 
ments according  to  their  genesis  and  chronology,  distinguishing  between 
proto-  (or  pre-)  fascism,  early  fascism,  interwar  fascism  and  post-1945  neo- 
fascism.41  Others  took  into  account  regional  patterns  of  the  emergence 
and  development  of  fascist  movements  and  regimes,  thus  operating  with 
a combination  of  a field  of  study  (fascism)  and  traditions  of  area  stud- 
ies. This  approach  has  its  merits  insofar  as  it  pointed  out  the  existence  of 
certain  regional  features  of  fascist  movements  in  various  regions,  gener- 
ated by  common  historical  legacies  or  geopolitical  contexts.  Useful  as  it 
was,  though,  the  regional  approach  to  fascism  was  marred  from  the  onset 
by  numerous  methodological  traps.  Thus,  building  uncritically  on  regional 
resemblances  of  fascist  movements,  some  scholars  used  regional  labels  to 
stand  not  for  geographical  denominations  but  for  distinct  analytical  types 
of  fascism,  thus  moving  from  typologies  to  what  one  might  call  topologies 
of  fascism  (from  the  Greek  topos,  meaning  place).  Arguing  that  regional 
differences  were  more  salient  than  common  features  or  other  criteria  of  dif- 
ferentiation, they  thus  distinguished  between  “Western  European  fascism”42 


39  Nolte,  Three  Faces  of  Fascism,  459. 

40  Ibid.,  459-461. 

41  On  proto-fascism,  see  the  debate  on  the  Union  of  Russian  People  and  the  Black 
Hundred  in  Russia  in  Hans  Rogger,  “Was  There  a Russian  Fascism?  The  Union  of  Rus- 
sian People,”  Journal  of  Modem  History  36,  no.  4 (1964),  398-415;  Walter  Laqueur,  Black 
Hundred:  The  Rise  of  the  Extreme  Right  in  Russia  (New  York:  Harper  Collins  Publishers, 
x993)-  On  neo-fascism,  see  A.  James  Gregor,  The  Search  for  Neofascism:  The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Social  Science  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2006). 

42  H.R.  Kedward,  Fascism  in  Western  Europe,  igoo-45  (New  York:  New  York  Univer- 
sity Press,  1971);  Stanley  H.  Payne,  “Fascism  in  Western  Europe,”  in  Laqueur,  ed.,  Fascism: 
A Reader’s  Guide,  295-311. 
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“East  European  fascism,”43  “Balkan  fascism,”44  “Mediterranean  fascism”45 
or  “Latin  fascism”  (the  latter  focusing  on  dictatorial  regimes  in  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  to  which  one  might  also  add  France  and  Romania),  and 
“Third  World  fascism”  in  developing  countries.46 

The  most  important  distinction  was  made  between  “Eastern  European 
fascism”  and  “Western  European  fascism.”  In  line  with  the  Cold  War 
ideology  that  divided  Europe  into  the  “First  [Western]  World”  and  the 
“Second  [Eastern]  World,”  fascism  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  was 
distinguished  from  its  “Western”  counterpart  and  often  exoticized  as  a 
“mutant”  form  of  fascism.  In  so  doing,  scholars  worked  with  rigid  and 
totalizing  definitions  of  historical  regions  inherited  from  the  normative 
symbolic  geographies  first  advanced  by  Enlightenment  thinkers  and  rein- 
forced, in  a new  key,  by  ideological  divisions  during  the  Cold  War.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  promoted  the  image  of  a unified  and  homogenous  West, 
thus  being  “guilty”  of  Occidentalism,  an  attitude  informed  by  “typified”  or 
“stylized  images  of  the  West.”47  On  the  other  hand,  at  a time  when  Cen- 
tral Europe  disappeared  from  the  mental  map  and  political  vocabulary 
of  Europe  as  it  was  forcefully  incorporated  into  the  larger  Soviet  camp,48 
they  deployed  the  over-generalized,  monolithic  Cold  War  notion  of  “East- 
ern European  fascism”  to  lump  together  what  we  now  know  were  diverse 
fascist  movements  in  Hungary,  Slovakia,  Croatia,  Romania,  Bulgaria  or  the 
Baltic  states,  thus  running  the  danger  of  “essentializing”  or  “Orientalizing” 
these  phenomena.49 


43  Bela  Vago,  "Fascism  in  Eastern  Europe,”  in  Laqueur,  ed.,  Fascism:  A Reader’s  Guide, 
229-253. 

44  Stanley  Payne,  especially  the  section  “The  Question  of  Balkan  Fascism,”  in  “The  NDH: 
An  Introduction,”  Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  7,  no.  4 (2006),  414-415. 

45  Charles  F.  Delzel,  ed.,  Mediterranean  Fascism  1919-1945  (New  York:  Walker,  1970). 

46  Noam  Chomsky  and  Edward  S.  Herman,  The  Washington  Connection  and  Third  World 
Fascism  (Boston:  South  End  Press,  1979). 

47  James  G.  Carrier,  ed.,  Occidentalism:  Images  of  the  West  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1995)- 

48  For  an  overview  of  the  history  of  the  concept  of  Central  Europe  and  the  various 
ideologically  driven  visions  of  the  political  organization  of  this  region,  see  Constantin  Ior- 
dachi,  “The  Quest  for  Central  Europe:  Symbolic  Geographies  and  Historical  Regions,”  in 
Regional  and  International  Relations  of  Central  Europe,  eds.  Zlatko  Sabic  and  Petr  Drulak 
(Houndmills,  UK:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2012),  40-61. 

49  On  the  concept  of  Orientalism,  see  Edward  Said,  Orientalism  (New  York:  Vintage, 
i979);  on  the  invention  of  “Eastern  Europe,”  see  Larry  Wolff,  Inventing  Eastern  Europe:  The 
Map  of  Civilization  on  the  Mind  of  the  Enlightenment  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1994). 
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In  addition,  this  scholarly  outlook  was  shaped  by  modernization  the- 
ories prevalent  at  the  time  in  Western  historiography.  These  theories 
treated  institutional  creativity  as  a monopoly  of  Western  Europe  and 
degraded  the  status  of  the  “Second”  and  “Third”  worlds  to  mere  imita- 
tions of  the  Western  European  model,  devoid  of  their  own  ideological  or 
institutional  creativity.  Since  fascism  was  regarded  as  a symptom  of  devel- 
opment in  highly  advanced  Western  European  capitalist  countries,50  as 
a crisis  or  malaise  of  modernity,  fascist  movements  and  regimes  outside 
Western  Europe  were  treated  as  “false  fascisms,”  or  at  best  as  pre-political 
charismatic  movements  in  developing  countries.  For  example,  for  Ernst 
Nolte,  a scholar  who  regarded  fascism  as  a post-1918  European  reaction  to 
the  strain  of  modernity  and  industrialism  against  a societal  background 
marked  by  cultural  relativism,  the  development  of  radical  mass  move- 
ments in  countries  like  Romania  posed  an  intriguing  research  question: 
“How  could  a certain  kind  of  subtle  cultural  critique  have  become  a vital 
political  factor  in  Romania,  at  the  edge  of  Europe?”51  His  own  inconclu- 
sive answer  was  that  “it  is  not  fascism  itself  but  the  clear  development  of 
certain  essential  characteristics,  which  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
country  and  the  significance  of  its  spiritual  traditions.”52  It  is  symptomatic 
of  the  approach  I describe  that  Nolte  symbolically  places  Romania  at  the 
“edge  of  Europe”  rather  than  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  continent’s 
center,  where  it  is  geographically  located,  and  that  he  denies  the  genuine 
nature  of  fascism  in  that  country  and  more  generally  in  that  region. 

Finally,  many  of  the  works  on  fascism  published  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  were  characterized  by  a certain  method  of  historical  comparison, 
heavily  influenced  by  quantification  and  behaviorism.  Their  research 
agenda  focused  mostly  on  social  history,  based  on  the  idea  that  classes 
existed  objectively  and  could  be  studied  quantitatively.  Overall,  these 
research  stances  produced  some  outstanding  results  but  also  posed 
numerous  conceptual  and  methodological  problems,  by  introducing 


50  On  the  theory  of  modernization,  see  Reinhard  Bendix,  “Tradition  and  Moder- 
nity Reconsidered,”  Comparative  Studies  in  Society  and  History  9,  no.  4 (1967),  292-346; 
Barrington  Moore,  Jr.,  Social  Origins  of  Dictatorship  and  Democracy:  Lord  and  Peasant  in 
the  Making  of  the  Modem  World  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1966);  Henry  Ashby  Turner,  Jr., 
“Fascism  and  Modernization,”  World  Politics  24  (July  1972),  547-564;  and  A.F.K.  Organski, 
“Fascism  and  Modernization,”  in  The  Nature  of  Fascism,  ed.  Woolf,  19-41. 

51  Nolte,  Three  Faces  of  Fascism,  462,  emphasis  added. 

52  Ibid.,  emphasis  added. 
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geographic  divisions  in  the  definition  of  generic  fascism.53  Once  these 
regional  labels  were  established  as  distinct  “regional  forms  of  fascisms,” 
integrating  these  sub-types  into  mainstream  theories  became  very  diffi- 
cult, subverting  the  idea  of  generic  fascism  by  breaking  it  down  into  hier- 
archically organized  imitative  forms  of  regional  fascisms. 

1.2.  Fascism  on  the  Fringes?  Studies  of  Fascism  in  the  Balkans 

In  the  historiographical  context  described  above,  the  history  of  fascist 
movements  in  Southeastern  Europe  has  posed  many  challenges  to  com- 
parative fascist  studies.  The  emergence  of  fascism  in  the  Balkans,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  well  as  its  failure  to  develop  into  leading  political  move- 
ments, on  the  other,  have  equally  puzzled  students  of  fascism.  As  noted 
above,  some  historians  were  bewildered  by  the  fact  that  fascism — in  their 
view,  a malaise  of  advanced  capitalism — could  develop  in  predominantly 
agrarian  countries.54  Others  commented,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  numer- 
ous radical  nationalists  in  the  region  had  failed  to  develop  into  full-fledged 
fascist  mass  movements.55 

To  date,  beyond  such  general  assessments,  comparative  treatments 
of  fascism  in  the  Balkans  have  been  rather  scarce.  Research  on  the  topic 
has  concentrated  mostly  on  “national”  case  studies,  especially  on  Roma- 
nia, Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria,  while  Greece  and  Albania  have  remained 
almost  virtual  blank  spots  in  fascist  studies.  Moreover,  unlike  in  Western 
Europe,  where  scholarship  on  fascism  managed  to  liberate  itself  from  the 
Marxist  dogma  on  the  topic,  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  fascism  was  approached 
almost  exclusively  from  the  perspective  of  the  rigid  Stalinist  dogma.  It  was 
treated  either  as  an  artificial,  imported  phenomenon  or  as  a manifestation 
of  the  dictatorship  of  big  capital.  The  excessive  politicization  and  control 
of  history- writing  in  these  countries  left  little  room  for  genuine  theoretical 
and  methodological  debates  on  fascism,  potentially  leading  to  novel  inno- 
vative perspectives.  Although  in  certain  political  contexts  deviation  from 
the  official  interpretation  of  history  was  tolerated,  at  least  implicitely, 
generally  that  could  occur  only  with  heavy  personal  costs  or  unavoidable 
interpretative  concessions. 


53  See,  for  example,  the  following  collective  volumes:  Woolf,  ed.,  The  Nature  of  Fascism', 
and  Larson,  Hagtvet  and  Myklebust,  eds.,  Who  Were  the  Fascists? 

54  On  the  first  point,  see  Nolte,  Three  Faces  of  Fascism,  462,  quoted  above. 

55  See  Payne,  Fascism:  A History,  414-415,  also  discussed  below,  in  the  conclusion. 
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Naturally,  the  evolution  of  studies  on  fascism  in  communist  Southeast- 
ern Europe  was  far  from  monolithic.  Beyond  the  common  features  gener- 
ated by  the  imposition  of  the  Orthodox  Marxist  dogma,  one  can  identify 
significant  country-specific  differences.  Generally,  in  countries  with 
strong  pre-communist  traditions  of  Marxist  research  in  social  sciences, 
where  Stalinist  political  purges  in  academia  remained  incomplete,  or 
where  political  control  over  scholarly  research  was  relatively  relaxed  after 
the  process  of  de-Stalinization,  historians  could  engage,  to  various  degrees, 
in  the  revision  of  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  fascism.  Other  factors  of 
differentiation  were  the  size  and  importance  of  interwar  fascist  move- 
ments in  each  country  and  their  relation  to  national  ideology;  the  extent 
of  fascist  collaboration  in  the  Holocaust;  the  symbolic  place  occupied  by 
the  interwar  or  wartime  periods  in  the  master-narrative  of  national  his- 
tory; the  nature  of  the  communist  takeover;  and  the  relation  between 
history,  politics  and  nation-building. 

These  differences  notwithstanding,  fascism  remained,  by  and  large,  a 
marginalized  topic  of  non-systematic  research  in  communist  historiogra- 
phy in  the  region.  The  state  of  the  held  resembled  a mosaic  of  disparate 
national  case  studies  approached  in  relative  isolation  from  each  other. 
True,  the  adoption  of  a unified  Stalinist  dogma  on  fascism  in  all  coun- 
tries in  the  region  encouraged,  to  a certain  extent,  comparative  perspec- 
tives at  regional  or  pan-European  levels.56  But  these  comparative  insights 
were  generally  limited  to  the  structural  conditions  for  the  emergence  of 
fascism  allegedly  provided  by  the  dominant  capitalist  system  and  to  the 
repressive  nature  of  fascist  regimes,  targeting  mostly  the  working  class. 
Less  attention  was  devoted  to  the  issue  of  comparisons  and  entangle- 
ments among  fascist  movements  and  regimes  in  the  Balkans  or  the  wider 
Eastern  European  space.  It  was  only  in  the  post-communist  period  that 
historians  started  to  openly  question  historiographical  taboos  and  to 
experiment  with  new  transnational  methods  for  the  study  of  this  com- 
plex and  controversial  political  phenomenon,  with  a focus  on  cultural- 
ideological  aspects.  In  what  follows,  I provide  overviews  of  the  existing 
scholarship  on  fascism  in  Romania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  with 


56  For  Marxist  comparative  works  on  fascism  in  Eastern  Europe,  see,  among  others, 
Franciszek  Ryszka,  Le  Fascisme  europeen  diversite  et  communaute  (les  prospectives  des 
recherches  comparatives)  (Warsaw:  Panstwowe  wydawnictwo  naukowe,  1977),  in  Poland; 
Maria  Ormos  and  Miklos  Incze,  Europai  fasizmusok:  1919-1939  (Budapest:  Kossuth  Konyv- 
kiado,  1976)  and  Maria  Ormos,  Faschismus  und  Krise:  uber  einige  theoretische  Fragen 
der  europaischen  faschistischen  Erscheinungen  (Budapest:  Akademiai  Kiado,  1980),  in 
Hungary. 
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an  emphasis  on  continuities  and  ruptures  between  communist  and  post- 
communist historiographic  trends.  In  order  to  integrate  local  trends  into 
a larger  historiographical  picture,  I also  highlight  points  of  contact  and 
convergence  with  Western  works  on  fascism  in  the  Balkans.  This  histo- 
riographical survey,  corroborated  with  the  comprehensive  comparison 
between  the  Legion  and  the  Ustasa  conducted  in  the  second  part  of  the 
paper,  will  enable  me  to  advance  in  the  conclusion  a set  of  guidelines  for 
building  a new  transnational  comparative  framework  for  studying  fascism 
in  the  Balkans. 

I.2.i.  Romania 

In  view  of  the  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael’s  spectacular  political 
trajectory,  the  political  prestige  it  accumulated  in  the  1930s  and  its  deep 
political  impact,  fascism  in  Romania  has  received  more  attention  in  local 
and  Western  scholarship  than  other  case  studies  in  the  region.57  Gener- 
ally, the  Legion  has  been  defined  as  one  of  the  most  atypical  interwar 
fascist  movements.  The  movement  is  often  singled  out  within  the  gen- 
eral typology  of  fascism  as  “a  distinct  sub-type,”58  in  view  of  its  religiously 
charged  language,  visual  symbolism  and  ritual  practice,  as  well  as  the 
massive  participation  of  clerics  in  the  movement.  The  first  major  work 
on  the  Iron  Guard  was  authored  in  1944  by  the  Marxist  intellectual  and 
activist  Lucrejiu  Patra§canu.  Echoing  Gramsci’s  cultural  approach  to  fas- 
cism, Patra§canu  emphasized  the  important  role  played  by  symbolic  poli- 
tics, rites  and  rituals  in  the  Legion’s  mass  appeal  and  electoral  success. 
Patra§canu  also  pointed  out  that,  while  German  National  Socialists  and 
Italian  Fascists  “kept  a certain  distance  from  the  dominant  religions  and 
churches,”  the  Legion  “inserted  the  Orthodox  Christian  religion  into  its 
political  agitation,”  in  both  “form”  and  “substance.”59  In  his  view,  this  syn- 
cretism was  in  fact  a counterfeit  appropriation  of  main  tenets  of  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  dogma  by  the  Legion,  enabling  a charlatanic  exploitation 


57  For  pioneering  works,  see:  Weber,  Varieties  of  Fascism-,  Eugen  Weber,  “Romania,”  in 
The  European  Right,  eds.  Rogger  and  Weber,  501-574;  F.L.  Carsten,  The  Rise  of  Fascism 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1967);  Zeev  Barbu,  “Rumania,”  in  European  Fas- 
cism, ed.  Woolf,  146-166;  Zeev  Barbu,  “Psycho-Historical  and  Sociological  Perspectives  on 
the  Iron  Guard,  the  Fascist  Movement  of  Romania,”  in  Who  Were  the  Fascists?  eds.  Larsen, 
Hagtvet  and  Myklebust,  379-394;  Stephen  Fischer-Galaji,  “Fascism  in  Romania,”  in  Native 
Fascism  in  the  Successor  States,  ed.  Sugar,  112-121;  Emanuel  Turczynski,  “The  Background  of 
Romanian  Fascism,”  in  Native  Fascism  in  the  Successor  States,  ed.  Sugar,  101-m. 

58  Payne,  “The  NDH:  An  Introduction,”  411-412. 

59  Lucrefiu  Patra§canu,  Sub  trei  dictaturi  (Bucharest:  Forum,  1944),  42,  44. 
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of  the  religious  mysticism  of  the  peasantry  based  on  a quasi-religious 
doctrine.  This  line  of  reasoning  was  continued  by  historian  Radu  Ioanid, 
who — in  another  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  Legionary  ideology — 
claimed  that  the  Legion  was  “one  of  the  rare  modern  European  political 
movements  with  a religious  structure.”60 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  following  the  dominant  theories  of  moderniza- 
tion, pioneering  scholars  of  Romanian  fascism  defined  the  Legion  as  a sort 
of  pre-modern  and  pre-political  millennial  movement,  a curious  revival — 
even  if  in  seemingly  modern  garments — of  similar  phenomena  that  took 
place  in  early  modern  Europe,  reflecting  Central  Europe’s  economic  and 
political  backwardness.  In  a series  of  pioneering  studies,  Eugen  Weber 
provided  a preliminary  sociological  overview  of  the  organizational  and 
membership  structure  of  the  Legion.  Arguing  that  Codreanu’s  doctrine 
and  nationalism  “were  of  a completely  different  essence  than  that  which 
we  discover  in  other  social  movements  of  our  time,”  Weber  compared 
them  to  Christian  chiliastic  movements  “the  West  had  known  in  the 
14th  and  16th  century  but  forgotten  since,”61  which  thus  made  them  “closer 
to  cargo  cults  than  they  are  to  fascism.”62  Zeev  Barbu  added  a physi- 
ological dimension  to  the  study  of  the  Legion,  arguing  that  “the  Legion- 
art  constituted  a psychological  rather  than  a political  group,”  a form  of 
“messianic  Salvationist  movement.”  Like  Weber,  Barbu  adopted  a “mod- 
ernizing” perspective,  asserting  that  the  Legion  illustrates  “the  transition 
from  a religious  to  a political  movement  in  a developing  country.”63 
Another  alternative  thesis  on  the  nature  of  the  Iron  Guard  was  that 
of  populism.  For  Peter  Wiles,  the  Iron  Guard  “was  in  essence  a popu- 
list movement.”64  Renzo  de  Felice  arrives  at  similar  conclusions,65  also 


60  Radu  Ioanid,  “The  Sacralized  Politics  of  the  Romanian  Iron  Guard,”  Totalitarian 
Movements  and  Political  Religions  5,  no.  3 (2003),  419.  See  also  Radu  Ioanid,  The  Sword 
of  the  Archangel:  Fascist  Ideology  in  Romania  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Monographs, 
iggo),  published  in  Romanian  as  Sabia  Arhanghelului  MihaiL  Ideologia  fascista  in  Romania 
(Bucharest:  Diogene,  1995). 

61  Weber,  Varieties  of  Fascism,  96. 

62  Weber,  “Romania,”  in  The  European  Right,  eds.  Rogger  and  Weber,  523-524. 

63  Barbu,  “Rumania,”  in  European  Fascism,  ed.  Woolf,  156, 160;  Barbu,  “Psycho-Historical 
and  Sociological  Perspectives  on  the  Iron  Guard,”  in  Who  Were  the  Fascists?  Social  Roots  of 
European  Fascism,  eds.  Larsen,  Hagtvet  and  Myklebust,  393. 

64  Peter  Wiles,  “A  Syndrome,  not  a Doctrine:  Some  Elementary  Theses  on  Populism,”  in 
Populism:  Its  Meanings  and  National  Characteristics,  eds.  Ghija  Ionescu  and  Ernest  Gellner 
(London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson,  1969),  176. 

65  Renzo  de  Felice,  Intervista  sul fascismo,  ed.  Michael  A.  Ledeen  (Rome:  Laterza,  1999, 
2nd  ed.),  83. 
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adopted  by  his  disciple  Ambri66  and  further  defended,  in  the  context  of 
Romanian  studies,  by  Kurt  W.  Treptow.67 

In  the  1980s  and  1990s,  historians  of  comparative  fascism  acknowledged 
the  Legion’s  fascist  features  but  still  hesitated  to  fully  locate  it  within  main- 
stream European  fascism.  Stanley  G.  Payne  pointed  out  that  the  Legion 
“is  generally  classified  as  fascist  because  it  met  the  main  criteria  of  any 
appropriate  fascist  typology,  but  it  presented  undeniably  individual  char- 
acteristics of  its  own.”68  Payne  defined  the  Legion  as  “a  mystical  kenotic 
form  of  semi-religious  fascism"  and  “the  only  notable  movement  of  this 
kind  in  an  Orthodox  country.”69  Similarly,  pointing  out  its  “overtly  and 
sincerely  religious”  character,  Roger  Eatwell  defined  the  Legion  as  a form 
of  “clerical  fascism”  typically  developed  “in  highly  peasant-based  societ- 
ies, where  outside  the  radical  Left  there  was  little  scope  for  parties  which 
were  not  overtly  religious.”70  Eatwell  concluded  that  “there  are  problems 
in  unequivocally  including  the  Iron  Guard  within  a radical  generic  fascist 
pantheon.”71  More  recently,  two  prominent  scholars  of  fascism,  Emilio 
Gentile  and  Roger  Griffin,  approached  the  religious  component  of  the 
Legion  from  the  perspective  of  the  process  of  sacralizing  politics.72 

A major  breakthrough  in  the  study  of  the  Iron  Guard  was  Armin 
Heinen’s  massive  1986  monograph  titled  Die  Legion  “Erzengel  Michael ” in 
Rumanien.  This  groundbreaking  volume  provided  a much-needed,  sys- 
tematic history  of  the  movement,  covering  its  ideological  origins,  its  orga- 
nizational roots,  its  political  evolution  and,  equally  important,  its  advent 
to  power  and  demise  in  1940-1941.  Based  on  a solid  empirical  foundation, 
Heinen  was  able  to  refute  the  thesis  defining  the  Legion  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  as  a populist  movement.  Anchoring  the  scholarly  discussion  in 
the  contemporary  German — yet  not  Anglo-Saxon — literature  on  fascism, 
Heinen  was  instead  able  to  establish  convincingly  the  Legion’s  genuinely 


66  Marino  Ambri,  I falsi  fascismi:  Ungheria,  Jugoslavia,  Romania:  1919-1945,  with  an 
introductory  essay  by  Renzo  de  Felice  (Rome:  Jouvence,  1980). 

67  Kurt  W.  Treptow,  “Populism  in  Twentieth-Century  Romanian  Politics,”  in  Populism 
in  Eastern  Europe,  ed.  Joseph  Held  (Boulder,  CO:  Westview  Press,  1991),  197-218. 

68  Payne,  A History  of  Fascism,  1914-1945,  280. 

69  Payne,  Fascism:  Comparison  and  Definition,  198-199. 

70  Roger  Eatwell,  “Reflections  on  Fascism  and  Religion,”  Totalitarian  Movements  and 
Political  Religions  4,  no.  3 (2003),  154. 

71  Ibid. 

72  Gentile,  “Fascism,  Totalitarianism  and  Political  Religion,”  361-362;  Griffin,  Modern- 
ism and  Fascism,  356. 
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fascist  nature.73  Another  important  contribution  was  made  by  Francisco 
Veiga:  coming  from  the  tradition  of  Spanish  studies  of  fascism,  Veiga 
provided  an  unconventional  interpretation  of  the  Legion’s  ideology  and 
social  profile,  defining  it  as  “a  political  chameleon,  able  to  paint  itself  in 
the  colors  of  the  background  on  which  it  activated.”74 

For  many  decades,  research  in  Romania  shunned  these  international 
developments.  As  in  other  Soviet  satellite  states,  the  communist  regime  in 
Romania  based  its  claims  of  political  legitimacy  on  its  anti-fascist  struggle. 
The  official  communist  interpretation  of  history  rested  on  the  key  thesis 
that  General  Ion  Antonescu’s  wartime  regime  (1940-1944)  was  a fascist 
dictatorship.  The  August  23, 1944,  coup  d’etat  that  ousted  Antonescu  from 
power  and  made  possible  Romania’s  military  insurrection  against  Nazi 
Germany  was  presented  in  communist  historiography  as  a major  turn- 
ing point  in  history,  inaugurating  a new  era  of  revolutionary  transforma- 
tions leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  communist  regime.  The  role  of 
the  Romanian  Communist  Party  in  the  overthrow  of  Antonescu’s  “fascist 
regime”  was  exaggerated  in  order  to  prove  the  revolutionary  nature  of  the 
Party  and  its  adherence  to  national  values  and  thus  to  obscure  the  para- 
mount role  played  by  the  Soviet  Red  Army  in  the  communist  takeover.  The 
1944  “anti-fascist  armed  insurrection”  therefore  became  the  central  axis  of 
the  communist  interpretation  of  recent  history  and  the  main  source  of 
legitimacy;  in  1948  it  was  officially  proclaimed  the  country’s  national  holi- 
day. To  substantiate  this  interpretation  of  history,  early  communist  histo- 
riography blurred  the  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the  Legion  and 
that  of  Antonescu’s  wartime  regime,  portraying  them  both  as  fascist. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  1980s,  Romanian  historiography  partially  liberated 
itself  from  the  dogmatic  constraints  of  the  Stalinist  interpretation  of  the 
Antonescu  regime75  but  instead  developed  a highly  problematic  revision- 
ist approach  to  the  topic.  In  the  context  of  Nicolae  Ceau§escu’s  ideological 


73  Armin  Heinen,  Die  Legion  “Erzengel  Michael”  in  Rumanien:  soziale  Bewegung  und 
politische  Organisation.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Problem  des  internationalen  Faschismus  (Munich: 
R.  Oldenbourg  Verlag,  1986),  published  in  Romanian  as  Legiunea  “Arhanghelul  Mihail." 
Mi§care  sociala  §i  organizafie  politico..  0 contribute  la  problema  fascismului  international 
(Bucharest:  Humanitas,  1998). 

74  Francisco  Veiga,  La  Mistica  del  Ultranacionalismo.  Historia  de  la  Guardia  de  Hier- 
ron.  Rumania,  7979-7947  (Bellaterra:  Universitat  Autonoma  de  Barcelona,  1989),  published 
in  Romanian  as  Lstoria  Garzii  de  Fier,  7979-7947.  Mistica  ultranafionalismului  (Bucharest: 
Humanitas,  1993;  2nd  ed.,  1995),  10. 

75  Aurica  Simion,  Regimul  politic  din  Romania  in  perioada  septembrie  ig40-ianuarie  7947 
(Cluj-Napoca:  Dacia,  1976);  Aurica  Simion,  Preliminarii  politico-diplomatice  ale  insurectiei 
romane  din  august  7944  (Cluj-Napoca:  Dacia,  1978). 
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conflict  with  Janos  Kadar’s  reformist  agenda  in  ffungary  and  Gorbachev’s 
USSR,  General  Antonescu  was  gradually  rehabilitated  as  a patriot,  a savior 
who  rescued  the  country  from  the  fascist  terror  and  a fighter  for  Romania’s 
territorial  integrity  against  Stalinist  Russia  and  Horthy’s  Hungary.  To  be 
sure,  communist  historiography  continued  to  blame  Antonescu  for  his 
collaboration  with  Nazi  Germany  and  for  his  responsibility  in  Romania’s 
military  disaster  on  the  Eastern  Front.  Yet  it  downplayed  Antonescu’s 
initial  collaboration  with  the  Legion  of  Archangel  Michael,  emphasizing 
instead  the  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  two  parties,  which  led 
to  the  Legion’s  rebellion  and  its  forceful  removal  from  power  by  the  army 
in  January  1941.  Communist  historiography  also  tried  to  obscure  Antones- 
cu’s anti-Semitism,  highlighting  instead  his  actions  intended  to  institute  a 
regime  of  “law  and  order”  against  the  Legion’s  unruly  anarchy  and  terror- 
ism, and  even  to  rescue  Jews  toward  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  changing  perspective  on  the  Antonescu  regime  did  not,  however, 
stimulate  research  on  fascism  proper.  At  a time  when  Western  and  Eastern 
scholars  were  experimenting  with  alternative  Marxist  interpretations  of 
fascism,  Romanian  historians  still  employed  Stalin’s  interpretation  of  fas- 
cism as  a political  instrument  of  big  capital  and  a fifth  column  of  revision- 
ist powers.  Official  communist  historiography  argued  that  the  Legion  had 
neither  an  ideology  of  its  own  nor  vitality  and  mass  support,  and  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a terrorist  organization  subsidized  by  Nazi  Germany.76 

The  trend  of  Antonescu’s  rehabilitation  continued  for  a while  in  Roma- 
nian historiography  after  1989  as  well.  In  the  ideological  confrontation 
between  democracy  and  authoritarianism  that  marked  the  process  of 
democratic  consolidation  in  post-communist  Romania,  Antonescu  was 
presented  as  a martyr  for  the  national  cause  and,  in  a major  departure 
from  the  communist  interpretation,  a victim  of  communist  repression.77 
However,  unlike  the  late  comnrunist-era  historiography,  which  empha- 
sized the  differences  between  Antonescu’s  regime  and  the  Iron  Guard, 
postcommunist  revisionist  historiography  has  also  attempted  to  reha- 
bilitate the  latter,  downplaying  the  conflict  between  Antonescu  and  the 


76  Mihai  Fatu  and  Ion  Spalajelu,  Garda  de  Fier:  Organizafe  terorista  de  tip  fascist 
(Bucharest:  Editura  Politica,  1971). 

77  Gheorghe  Buzatu  et  al.,  ed.,  Mare§alul  Antonescu  in  fafa  istoriei,  2 vols.  (Ia§i:  BAI, 
1990);  Larry  L.  Watts,  Romanian  Cassandra:  Ion  Antonescu  and  the  Struggle  for  Reform, 
1916-1941  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Monographs,  1993);  Kurt  W.  Treptow  and  Gheorghe 
Buzatu,  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu  infafa  istoriei  (Ia§i,  1994);  Dorel  Banco§,  Social  §i  national 
in  politica  guvernului  Ion  Antonescu  (Bucharest:  Eminescu,  2000);  and  loan  Dan,  “Procesul” 
Mare§alului  Antonescu  (Bucharest:  Lucman,  2005). 
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Legion  and  pointing  instead  to  their  patriotism,  idealism  and  sacrifice  for 
the  national  cause.78 

In  response  to  this  revisionist  trend,  a new  wave  of  critical  scholarship  has 
deconstructed  the  “Antonescu  myth”  and  its  political  instrumentalization.79 
These  scholars  also  focused  on  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  to  the  level  of 
systematic  state  policy  during  Antonescu’s  rule,  his  responsability  in  the 
partial  extermination  of  Romanian  Jews  during  World  War  II,  and  the 
repressive  nature  of  Antonescu’s  regime.  This  led  to  a wider  debate  over 
Romania’s  participation  to  the  Holocaust.  By  and  large,  scholars  involved 
in  this  debate  took  one  of  three  main  stances:  negationist  historical  revi- 
sionism, denying  that  Antonescu’s  Romania  participated  in  the  Holo- 
caust; functionalist,  regarding  external  factors,  especially  foreign  policy 
considerations,  as  having  the  main  role  in  the  partial  extermination  of 
Romanian  Jews;  and  intentionalist,  underscoring  the  importance  of  the 
internal  factors  in  the  extermination  of  Jews,  particularly  the  spread  of 
anti-Semitism.80  The  debate  culminated  with  the  publication  of  the  Final 
Report  of  the  International  Presidential  Commission  for  the  Study  of  the 


78  For  attempts  to  rehabilitate  Codreanu  and  the  Iron  Guard,  see  mainly  Buzatu  et  at, 
eds.,  Mare§alul Antonescu  in fafa  istorier,  and  Treptow  and  Buzatu,  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu 
in  fafa  istoriei. 

79  Eduard  Mezincescu,  Mare§alul  Antonescu  §i  catastrofa  Romaniei  (Bucharest:  Artemis, 
t993);  Paul  Michelson,  “In  Search  of  the  20th  Century:  Marshal  Ion  Antonescu  and  Roma- 
nian History;  A Review  Essay,”  Romanian  Civilization  3,  no.  2 (1994),  73-103;  Randolph  L. 
Braham,  Romanian  Nationalists  and  the  Holocaust:  The  Political  Exploitation  of  Unfounded 
Rescue  Accounts  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1998);  Michael  Shafir,  Intre  negare 
§i  trivializare.  Negarea  Holocaustului  in  (arile  postcomuniste  din  Europa  central  §i  de  Est  (Ia§i: 
Polirom,  2000);  Michael  Shafir,  “Marshal  Antonescu's  Postcommunist  Rehabilitation.  Cui 
bonoT  in  Randolph  L.  Braham,  ed.,  The  Destruction  of  Romanian  and  Ukrainian  Jews  during 
the  Antonescu  Era  (Boulder,  CO:  The  Rosenthal  Institute  for  Holocaust  Studies  Graduate 
Center/City  University  of  New  York  and  Social  Science  Monographs,  1997),  349-410;  Lucian 
Boia,  History  and  Myth  in  Romanian  Consciousness  (Budapest:  Central  European  University 
Press,  2001),  published  in  Romanian  as  Istorie  §i  mit  in  con§tiin(a  romaneasca  (Bucharest: 
Humanitas,  1997);  Dennis  Deletant,  Hitler’s  Forgotten  Ally:  Ion  Antonescu  and  His  Regime, 
Romania,  1340-44  (Hampshire,  UK,  and  New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2006). 

80  For  a comprehensive  overview  of  this  literature,  see  Constantin  Iordachi,  “Problema 
Holocaustului  in  Romania  §i  Transnistria  - Dezbateri  istoriografice,”  in  Romania  §i  Transn- 
istria:  Problema  Holocaustului.  Perspective  istorice  §i  comparative,  eds.  Viorel  Achim  and 
Constantin  Iordachi  (Bucharest:  Curtea  Veche,  2004),  23-77.  For  works  on  the  Holocaust  in 
Romania  see,  among  others,  I.C.  Butnaru,  The  Silent  Holocaust:  Romania  and  its  Jews,  with  a 
preface  by  Elie  Wiesel  (New  York:  Greenwood  Press,  1992),  published  in  Romanian  as  Holo- 
caustul  uitat:  considerafiuni  istorice,  politice  §i  sociale  cu  privire  la  antisemitismul  romanesc 
(Tel  Aviv:  I.C.  Butnaru,  1985);  Radu  Ioanid,  The  Holocaust  in  Romania:  The  Destruction  of 
Jews  and  Gypsies  under  the  Antonescu  Regime,  1340-1944  (Chicago:  Ivan  R.  Dee,  2000);  Carol 
Iancu,  Shoah  in  timpul  regimului  Antonescu  (1940-1944)  (Ia§i:  Polirom  2001);  Lya  Benjamin, 
Prigoana  §i  rezistenfa  in  istoria  evreilor  din  Romania,  1940-1944  (Bucharest:  Hasefer,  2001); 
Jean  Ancel,  Contribufi  la  istoria  Romaniei.  Problema  evreiasca,  1 933-1944, 3 vols.  (Bucharest: 
Hassefer,  2001). 
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Holocaust  in  Romania,  led  by  Elie  Wiesel,  which  concluded  that  the  cam- 
paign of  deportation  and  extermination  of  Jews  conducted  by  Antonescu’s 
government  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Holocaust  during  World  War  II.81 
The  publication  of  the  official  report  of  the  commission,  and  the  adoption 
of  legislation  against  Holocaust  denial  by  the  Romanian  Parliament,  have 
effectively  eliminated  overt  negationist  claims  from  public  and  official  dis- 
course, setting  the  debate  on  new  foundations. 

This  research  interest  in  anti-Semitism  has  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  history  of  the  Legion  as  well.  A plethora  of  works  have  added  signifi- 
cantly to  our  knowledge  of  a number  of  important  topics,  such  as  fascism 
and  the  process  of  nation-  and  state-building,  fascism  and  generational 
messianism,  fascist  propaganda  and  style  of  politics,  or  fascism  and  the 
evolution  of  the  political  system  in  Greater  Romania.82  The  bulk  of  this 
research  effort  has  focused  on  the  close  connection  between  fascism  and 
contemporary  debates  on  national  ideology,  and  on  the  identity  dilemmas 
and  political  trajectories  of  a number  of  prominent  interwar  intellectu- 
als who  collaborated,  to  various  degrees,  with  the  Legion.83  This  feature 


81  Tuvia  Friling,  Radu  Ioanid  and  Mihai  E.  Ionescu,  eds.,  Final  Report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  the  Holocaust  in  Romania  (Elie  Wiesel,  president  of  the  commission) 
(Ia§i:  Polirom,  2005). 

82  For  education  and  the  process  of  nation-  and  state-building  in  Romania,  see  Irina 
Livezeanu,  Politics  in  Greater  Romania:  Regionalism,  Nation  Building  and  Ethnic  Struggle, 
1318-1930  (Ithaca,  NY,  and  London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1995).  On  Codreanu’s  char- 
ismatic type  of  authority  and  organization  of  power,  see  Constantin  Iordachi,  Charisma, 
Politics  and  Violence:  The  Legion  of  Archangel  Michael  in  Interwar  Romania  (Trondheim: 
Trondheim  Studies  on  East  European  Cultures  and  Societies,  2004).  On  Legionary  work 
camps,  see  Valentin  Sandulescu,  “ ‘Taming  the  Body’:  Preliminary  Considerations  regard- 
ing the  Legionary  Work  Camps  System  (1933-1937),”  Historical  Yearbook  5 (2008),  85-94; 
and  Rebecca  Haynes,  “Work  Camps,  Commerce,  and  the  Education  of  the  'New  Man'  in 
the  Romanian  Legionary  Movement,"  Historical  Journal  51,  no.  4 (2008),  943-967.  On  the 
fascist  sacralization  of  politics,  see  Valentin  Sandulescu,  “Sacralised  Politics  in  Action:  The 
February  1937  Burial  of  the  Romanian  Legionary  Leaders  Ion  Mo(a  and  Vasile  Marin,” 
Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions,  8,  no.  2 (2007),  259-269.  On  the  links 
between  the  Legion’s  sacralization  of  politics  and  the  nineteenth-century  traditions  of 
palingenetic  nationalism,  see  Constantin  Iordachi,  “God’s  Chosen  Warriors:  Romantic 
Palingenesis,  Militarism  and  Fascism  in  Modern  Romania,”  in  Comparative  Fascist  Studies, 
ed.  Iordachi,  316-357.  On  aristocrats  in  the  Legion,  see  Constantin  Iordachi,  “Aristocracy, 
Fascism  and  the  Social  Origins  of  Mass  Politics  in  Inter-war  Romania,”  in  Noble  Fascists? 
European  Aristocracies  and  the  Radical  Right,  ed.  Karina  Urbach  (Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press,  2007),  201-232. 

83  Alexandru  Florian  and  Constantin  Petculescu,  Ideea  care  ucide:  dimensiunile  ide- 
ologiei  legionare  (Bucharest:  Noua  Alternative,  1994);  Constantin  Petculescu,  Mi§carea 
legionara:  mit  §i  realitate  (Bucharest:  Noua  Alternative,  1997);  Drago§  Zamfirescu,  Legiu- 
nea  “Arhanghelului  MihaiL” De  la  mit  la  realitate  (Bucharest:  Editura  Enciclopedice,  1997); 
loan  Constantinescu,  Despre  exegeza  extremei  drepte  romane§ti.  Insemnari  polemice  (Ia§i: 
Junimea,  1999). 
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accounts  for  the  cultural  “prestige”  enjoyed  by  the  Legion  in  fascist  circles 
at  home  and  abroad,  unmatched  by  the  other  mass  fascist  movements 
in  Central  Europe,  such  as  the  Ustasa  or  the  Arrow  Cross.  The  topic  has 
been  amply  discussed  by  scholarship  on  Romania  in  the  last  two  decades, 
amid  heated  debates  on  the  intricate  relationship  between  the  intelli- 
gentsia and  the  radical  nationalist  ideology  of  the  interwar  period.  Most 
works  concentrated  mainly  on  the  Legion’s  relation  to  a handful  of  lead- 
ing intellectuals,  most  notably  Mircea  Eliade,  Emil  Cioran  and  Constan- 
tin Noica.84  Following  a couple  of  denunciatory  articles  on  these  famous 
intellectuals’  association  with  the  Legion,  a huge  international  debate 
ensued  around  their  political  past,85  also  fueled  by  their  “silence”  con- 
cerning their  pre-1945  political  affiliations.  After  these  cultural  figures 
passed  away,  the  debate  lost  its  immediate  relevance  in  personal  terms 
but  gained  a broader  cultural-historical  resonance,  as  part  of  the  larger 
European  debate  over  the  involvement  of  prominent  intellectuals  in  vari- 
ous totalitarian  systems  and  ideologies.  Unfortunately,  these  works  almost 
completely  lacked  references  to  contemporary  debates  on  fascism.  Only 
recently  has  a new  generation  of  historians  placed  fascism  in  Romania  in 


84  For  the  relation  between  the  intellectuals  of  the  “young  generation”  and  the  Iron 
Guard,  see  Leon  Volovici,  Nationalist  Ideology  and  Anti-Semitism:  The  Case  of  Romanian 
Intellectuals  in  the  1330s  (Oxford:  Pergamon,  1991);  Zigu  Ornea,  Anii  treizeci:  extrema 
dreapta  romaneasca  (Bucharest:  Editura  Fundatiei  Culturale  Romane,  1995),  published  in 
English  as  The  Romanian  Extreme  Right:  The  Nineteen  Thirties  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European 
Monographs,  1999).  On  interpersonal  relations  among  the  young  intellectuals,  see  Norman 
Manea,  “Felix  Culpa,”  in  On  Clowns:  The  Dictator  and  the  Artist  (New  York:  Grove  Press, 
1992);  Matei  Calinescu,  “Ionesco  and  Rhinoceros:  Personal  and  Political  Backgrounds,” 
East  European  Politics  and  Societies  9,  no.  3 (1995),  393-434;  Alexandra  Laignel-Lavastine, 
Cioran,  Eliade,  Ionescu:  L'oubli  du  fascisme.  Trois  intellectuels  roumains  dans  la  tourmente 
du  siecle  (Paris:  PUF,  2003).  On  Cioran,  see  Sorin  Antohi,  “Cioran  §i  stigmatul  romanesc. 
Mecanisme  identitare  §i  definijii  radicale  ale  etnicitatji,”  in  Civitas  Imaginalis.  Istorie  §i 
utopie  in  cultura  romana  (Bucharest:  Litera,  1994),  234-236,  283-284;  and  Marta  Petreu,  Un 
trecut  deocheat  sau  “Schimbarea  la  fafa  a Romaniei”  (Cluj:  Biblioteca  Apostrof,  1999)  pub- 
lished in  English  as  Marta  Petreu,  An  Infamous  Past:  E.M.  Cioran  and  the  Rise  of  Fascism  in 
Romania  (Chicago:  Ivan  R.  Dee,  2005).  On  Mircea  Eliade,  see  mainly  MacLinscott  Ricketts, 
Mircea  Eliade:  The  Romanian  Roots,  7907-7945  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Monographs, 
distributed  by  Columbia  University  Press,  Ithaca,  NY,  1988);  Daniel  Dubuisson,  Mytholo- 
gies du  XXe  siecle:  Dumezit,  Levi-Strauss,  Eliade  (Lille,  France:  Presses  universitaires  de 
Lille,  1993);  and  Florin  jurcanu,  Mircea  Eliade.  Le  prisonnier  de  I’histoire,  with  a preface  by 
Jacques  Julliard  (Paris:  La  Decouverte,  2004).  On  Noica,  see  Alexandra  Laignel-Lavastine, 
Filozofie  si  nationalism:  Paradoxul  Noica  (Bucharest:  Humanitas,  1998);  and  Sorin  Lavric, 
Noica  si  Miscarea  Legionara  (Bucharest:  Humanitas,  2007). 

85  For  a more  ample  presentation  of  these  debates,  see  Constantin  Iordachi  and  Balazs 
Trencsenyi,  “In  Search  of  a Usable  Past:  The  Question  of  National  Identity  in  Romanian 
Studies,  1990-2000,”  East  European  Politics  and  Societies  18,  no.  3 (Summer  2003),  415-453. 
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a European  context  and  explored  new  topics  of  research  connected  with 
mass  politics.86 

I.2.2.  Yugoslavia 

The  history  of  interwar  Yugoslavia  illustrates  the  challenges  faced  by 
scholars  studying  fascism  in  the  Balkans.  First,  there  existed  a plethora 
of  right-wing  movements  that  can  be  discussed  in  the  larger  context  of 
fascist  studies,  such  as  Orjuna  (1921-1929),  the  Ustasa  (1929-1945),  the 
Yugoslav  Radical  Union  (1935-1941)  led  by  Milan  Stojadinovic,  and  Zbor 
(1935-1945),  led  by  Dimitrije  Ljotic.87  Second,  these  movements  advocated 
rival  pan-Yugoslav,  Greater  Croatian,  or  Greater  Serbian  national  projects, 
respectively;  their  study  thus  provides  an  interesting  case  of  antagonistic 
far  right-wing  entanglements.  Third,  among  these  movements,  only  the 
Ustasa  acquired  clear  fascist  characteristics;  the  others  provide  particu- 
lar examples  of  right-wing  movements  with  proto-  or  para-fascism  traits. 
Fourth,  the  historiographical  perspectives  advanced  on  these  movements 
have  been  bewilderingly  diverse,  thus  further  adding  to  the  difficulties  of 
arriving  at  a consensus  in  the  academic  literature  over  their  nature. 

The  first  radical  organization  in  interwar  Yugoslavia  that  attracted  sig- 
nificant research  attention  was  Orjuna,  a movement  advocating  a plat- 
form of  Yugoslav  integral  nationalism.  Orjuna  was  active  mostly  in  the 
contested,  multiethnic  border  regions  of  Dalmatia,  Vojvodina  and  Slove- 
nia, where  it  engaged  in  paramilitary  violence  against  national  minorities, 
communists  and  separatist  movements.  In  communist  Yugoslavia,  a num- 
ber of  contributions  written  in  a Marxist  vein  focused  on  Orjuna’s  history, 
style  and  organization.88  After  the  dissolution  of  communist  Yugoslavia, 


86  For  the  first  call  to  integrate  the  Iron  Guard  more  firmly  in  fascist  studies  and  a link 
with  the  recent  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  on  fascism,  see  Iordachi,  Charisma,  Politics  and 
Violence.  For  a general  introduction  to  fascism  studies  for  the  Romanian  public,  see  Mihai 
Chioveanu,  Fejele  fascismului.  Politico,  ideologic  si  scrisul  istoric  in  secolul  20  (Bucharest: 
Editura  Universitafii  din  Bucuresti,  2005). 

87  Veljko  Rasevic,  Ogled 0 shvatanjima Dimitrija Ljotica  (Paris:  Izd.  Nase  Reci,  2004);  Ratko 
Parezanin,  Drugi  svetski  rat  i Dimitrije  Ljotic  (Munich:  Iskra,  1971);  and  Jozo  Tomasevich, 
War  and  Revolution  in  Yugoslavia,  iggi-iggg:  Occupation  and  Collaboration  (Stanford,  CA: 
Stanford  University  Press,  2001). 

88  Branislav  Gligorijevic,  “Organizacija  jugoslovenskih  nacionalista  (Orjuna),”  Istorija 
XX  veka:  zbornik  radova  5 (1963),  315-393;  Hrvoje  Matkovic,  Svetozar  Pribicevic  i Samos- 
talna  demokratska  stranka  do  sestojanuarske  diktature  (Zagreb:  Institut  za  hrvatsku  povijest 
Sveucilista  u Zagrebu,  1972);  Branislav  Gligorijevic,  “Profasisticka  organizacija  Orjuna  i 
revolucionarni  radnicki  pokret  Jugoslavije,”  in  Revolucionarno  delavsko  gibanje  v Sloveniji  v 
letih  ig2i-rg24:  referati  z znanstvenega  posvetovanja  v Ljubljani  6.  in  y.junija  ig/4,  ed.  Tone 
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the  history  of  Orjuna  and  its  relation  to  the  various  rival  nationalist  proj- 
ects in  interwar  Yugoslavia  was  scrutinized  by  the  Serbian,89  Croatian90 
and  Slovenian91  historiographies,  arriving  at  different  evaluations  of  its 
ideology  and  political  goals.  The  overall  perception  was  that  in  the  early 
1920s  Orjuna  manifested  itself  as  a potential  laboratory  for  creating  a 
strong  grassroots  fascist  movement,  but  that  in  time  it  gravitated  toward 
the  non-fascist  radical  Right.  This  political  evolution  was  indicated  by 
Orjuna’s  monarchism,  its  lack  of  adequate  charismatic  leadership,  the  lack 
of  mass  appeal  of  its  Yugoslavist  national  project  in  face  of  strong  seces- 
sionist movements  by  rival  nationalisms,  and  the  lack  of  political  room 
for  maneuvering  under  the  post-ig2g  dictatorial  regime  of  King  Alexander 
(1929-1934),  when  many  elements  of  Orjuna’s  integral  Yugoslavist  agenda 
became  official  state  ideology. 

Much  of  the  research  on  fascism  in  Yugoslavia  concentrated  on  the 
Ustasa  movement  in  Croatia.  The  movement  attracted  attention  in  view 
of  its  wild  radicalism,  its  vast  international  ramifications,  its  high-profile 
terrorist  activities  and  the  fact  that,  despite  all  its  wartime  constraints  and 
external  limitations,  the  Ustasa  regime  lasted  for  over  four  years  (April  10, 
1941-May  8,  1945),  thus  allowing  it  to  engage  in  totalitarian  experiments 
in  certain  policy  fields,  with  a long-lasting  impact  on  Croat  and  Yugoslav 
society.  In  the  first  postwar  decades,  however,  Western  scholarship  on 
fascism  largely  ignored  the  history  of  the  Ustasa.92  This  omission — which 
was  even  more  anomalous  if  one  also  considers  the  post-1945  activities  of 
the  former  Ustasa  leaders  in  exile,  many  of  whom  engaged  in  terrorist  acts 
worldwide  against  Tito’s  communist  regime — was  mostly  due  to  the  fact 


Ferenc  (Ljubljana:  1975),  122-134;  and  Jelka  Melik,  “Oijunasi  na  sodiscu,”  Kronika:  Review 
for  Slovenian  Local  History  37,  no.  3 (1989),  247-253. 

89  Mladen  Dordevic,  “Organizacija  jugoslovenskih  nacionalista  (Orjuna) — istorija, 
ideologija,  uticaji,’’  Nova  srpska  politicka  misao  12,  nos.  1-4  (2005),  187-219. 

90  Ivan  J.  Boskovic,  Orjuna-Ideologija  i knjizevnost  (Zagreb:  Hrvatska  sveucilisna  nak- 
lada,  2006);  “Splitski  orjunaski  list  Pobeda  i Stjepan  Radic,”  Casopis  za  suvremenu  povijest 
39,  no.  1 (2007),  117-132. 

91  Darko  Fris,  “Mariborski  odbor  Orjune  in  dogodki  leta  1923,”  Melikov  zbornik  (Ljubljana) 
(2000),  933-950;  Darko  Fris,  “Aktivnosti  mestnega  odbora  Oijune  v Mariboru  v prvem 
letu  delovanja,”  Studia  Historica  Stovenica  4,  nos.  2-3  (2004),  507-527;  Jurij  Perovsek, 
“Nacionalnopoliticki  koncepti  slovenskih  unitaristickih  sil  leta  1923,”  Zgodovinski  casopis 
45,  no.  2 (1991),  65-83;  Jurij  Perovsek,  “Orjuna,  u:  skupina  autora,  Slovenska  kronika  XX. 
stoletja,  knj:i:  1900-1941,”  Ljubljana:  Nova  revija  (1995-1996),  279-280. 

92  For  early  overviews,  see  Dimitrije  Djordjevic,  “Fascism  in  Yugoslavia:  1918-1945,”  and 
Ivan  Avakumovic,  ‘Yugoslavia's  Fascist  Movements,”  both  in  Native  Fascism  in  the  Succes- 
sor States,  7978-7945,  ed.  Sugar,  125-134  and  135-145. 
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that,  until  recently,  Western  scholars  denied  the  fascist  character  of  the 
Ustasa.  This  verdict  was  influenced,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  marginalization 
of  the  Ustasa  within  international  interwar  fascist  organizations;  the  move- 
ment did  not  collaborate  within  the  Italian  CAUR  and  was  not  represented 
at  general  discussions  concerning  the  creation  of  a Fascist  International. 
In  academic  terms,  the  prevailing  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Ustasa  move- 
ment was  shaped  by  a pioneering  book  published  in  1964,  in  German,  by 
Ladislaus  Hory  and  Martin  Broszat,  Der  kroatische  Ustascha-Staat.93  While 
very  informative,  this  book  classified  the  Ustasa  as  a semi-fascist  rather 
than  a fully  fascist  organization.  Since  for  a long  time  this  was  the  only 
major  work  available  in  a major  world  language,  its  verdict  was  echoed  by 
many  Western  researchers.94  The  Ustasa’s  exclusion  from  the  panoply  of 
interwar  fascist  movements  explains  the  lack  of  references  to  the  history 
of  the  movement  in  general  textbooks  on  fascism. 

In  communist  Yugoslavia,  important  research  on  the  Ustasa  has  been 
published  mostly  since  the  late  1960s.  With  few  exceptions,  the  first  offi- 
cial interpretations  of  the  Ustasa  did  not  go  beyond  Marxist  stereotypes. 
The  Ustasa  was  portrayed  as  a clear  case  of  an  imported  fascist  movement 
without  a social  base  in  Croatia  itself,  but  made  up  of  terrorist  cells  active 
in  Italy,  Germany  or  Hungary,  torn  by  conflicting  influences  and  lacking 
an  ideology  of  its  own.  The  Independent  State  of  Croatia  (in  Croatian: 
Nezavisna  Drzava  Hrvatska,  hereinafter  NDH)  was  regarded  as  no  more 
than  a puppet  state  under  dual,  German  and  Italian,  foreign  patronage. 
Only  gradually  did  a more  nuanced  Marxist  interpretation  emerge,  sup- 
ported by  new  documentary  evidence  provided  by  the  publication  of  pri- 
mary sources  on  the  Ustasa  located  in  local  or  foreign  archives.95  This  led, 
according  to  Nada  Kisic  Kolanovic,  to  a polarization  of  research  on  the 


93  Ladislaus  Hory  and  Martin  Broszat,  Der  kroatische  Ustascha-Staat:  7947-7945  (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  1964). 

94  Stanley  Payne  argued  that  the  Ustasa  was  originally  a proto-fascist  movement  that 
developed  toward  full-fledged  fascism  only  in  1936-1937.  See  A History  of  Fascism:  7974-7945, 
326.  In  turn,  Roger  Griffin  argued  that,  while  extremely  violent,  the  Ustasa  actually  lacked 
a palingenetic  vision  of  mass  mobilization  for  the  post-destructive  phase,  thus  remain- 
ing a proto-fascist  organization  for  its  entire  history:  see  The  Nature  of  Fascism,  120.  A 
similar  verdict  was  reached  by  J.  James  Sadkovich,  Italian  Support  for  Croatian  Separatism, 
7927-7937  (New  York  and  London:  Garland,  1987). 

95  See  Ferdo  Culinovic,  Okupatorska  podjela  Jugoslavije  (Belgrade:  Vojnoizdavacki 
zavod,  1970);  Matija  Kovacic,  Od Radica  do  Pavelica,  Hrvatska  u borbi  za  svoju  samostalnost, 
uspomene  jednog  novinara  (Munich  and  Barcelona,  1970);  Mladen  Colic,  Takozvana  Neza- 
visna Drzava  Hrvatska  (Belgrade:  Delta  Press,  1971);  Ivan  Jelic,  Hrvatska  u ratu  i revoluciji, 
7947-7945  (Zagreb:  Skolska  knjiga,  1978);  Ljubo  Boban,  Hrvatska  u arhivima  izbjeglicke  vlade 
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Ustasa  between  two  discourses,  critical  Marxist  vs.  “nostalgic-apologetic.”96 
The  critical  Marxist  interpretation  of  fascism  was  mainly  promoted  by  lead- 
ing scholars  such  as  Fikreta  Jelic-Butic  and  Bogdan  Krizman,  who  contrib- 
uted major  syntheses  on  the  Ustasa’s  history.97  Their  works  widened  the 
documentary  basis  of  scholarly  investigation  but,  I would  argue,  fell  short 
of  fully  overcoming  the  ideological  limitations  of  the  Marxist  approach 
to  fascism.  Kisic  Kolanovic  also  points  out  that,  in  contrast  to  the  anti- 
fascist Marxist  discourse,  a “nostalgic-apologetic”  approach  to  the  history 
of  the  Ustasa  gradually  emerged.98  Promoted  mostly  abroad  by  emigre 
intellectuals  and  activists  such  as  Vinko  Nikolic  and  Antun  Bonifacic,  the 
editors  of  the  journal  Hrvatska  revija  (Croatian  Review)  (published  abroad 
from  1951  in  Buenos  Aires  and  then  in  Paris,  Munich  and  Barcelona,  before 
moving  back  to  Zagreb  in  1991),  this  trend  tended  to  downplay  the  racial/ 
genocidal  policies  of  the  Ustasa  regime,  emphasizing  instead  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  process  of  nation-  and  state-building  in  Croatia. 

After  the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia,  research  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Ustasa  movement  has  surged,  in  the  context  of  the  dissolution  of  Yugo- 
slav historiography  and  the  creation  of  distinct,  non-Marxist  national 
narratives  in  the  successor  states.  Research  on  the  Ustasa  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  process  of  writing  national  history  in  Serbia  and  Croa- 
tia, in  particular,  since  in  both  countries  the  topic  is  closely  linked  with 
the  issue  of  victimhood  and  retroactive  justice.  In  Serbia,  research  on  the 
Ustasa  was  generally  meant  to  demonstrate  the  traditional  anti-Serbian 
character  of  Croatian  nationalism  and  the  campaign  of  ethnic  cleansing 
that  accompanied  the  process  of  state-building  in  the  NDH.  This  legacy 


7947-7943  (Zagreb:  Globus,  1985);  Vasa  Kazimirovic,  NDH  u svetlu  nemackih  dokumenata  i 
dnevnike  Gleza  fan  Horstenau:  7947-7945  (Belgrade:  Nova  knjiga,  1987). 

96  See  Nada  Kisic  Kolanovic,  “Povijest  NDH  kao  predmet  istrazivanja,”  Casopis  za  suvre- 
menu  povijest  34,  no.  3 (2002),  679-712,  here  p.  684.  Her  distinction  is  generally  accepted  in 
studies  on  the  Ustasa;  it  is  cited  in  Nevenko  Bartulin,  The  Ideology  of  Nation  and  Race:  The 
Croatian  Ustasa  Regime  and  its  Policies  toward  Minorities  in  the  Independent  State  of  Croa- 
tia, ig4i-ig45,  PhD  thesis,  University  of  New  South  Wales,  November  2006,  13-14,  http:// 
www.jasenovac-info.com/biblioteka/Bartulin2.pdf;  and  in  Sabrina  P.  Ramet,  “The  NDH: 
An  Introduction,”  in  Sabrina  P.  Ramet,  ed.,  The  Independent  State  of  Croatia  lg 41-45  (Lon- 
don: Routledge,  2007),  3.  For  Fikreta  Jelic-Butic,  see  “Ustaski  pokret  i hrvatsko  nacionalno 
pitanje,1 " Jugoslavenski  istorijski  casopis  4 (1969),  185-190;  and  Ustase  i NDH  (Zagreb:  Skolska 
knjiga,  1977).  For  Bogdan  Krizman,  see  his  massive  tomes:  Ante  Pavelic  i Ustase  (Zagreb: 
Globus,  1978);  Ustase  i Treci  Reich,  2 vols.  (Zagreb:  Globus,  1983);  Pavelic  izmedu  Hitlera  i 
Mussolinija  (Zagreb:  Globus,  1980);  and  NDH  izmedu  Hitlera  i Mussolinija  (Zagreb:  Globus, 
1986). 

97  Kisic  Kolanovic,  Povijest  NDH  kao  predmet  istrazivanja,  684-687. 

98  Ibid.,  687-697. 
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was  then  used  as  a weapon  to  discredit  Croatia’s  separatist  agenda.  By 
contrast,  in  independent  Croatia,  the  newly  emerging  official  narrative  of 
national  history  presented  the  Ustasa’s  experiment  in  nation-  and  state- 
building in  Croatia  as  part  of  a teleological  process  leading  to  Croatia’s 
independence  in  1992.  Directly  promoted  by  President  Franjo  Tudjman, 
this  narrative  was  allegedly  meant  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  civil  war 
that  marred  wartime  Croatian  society  and  to  pave  the  way  to  societal  rec- 
onciliation, by  downplaying  ideological  differences  and  instead  focusing 
on  state-building  efforts.  Yet  the  ambivalent  evaluation  of  Ustasa’s  his- 
tory ran  the  risk  of  further  fueling  the  apologetic  approach  promoted  by 
diaspora  groups  since  1960  and  gradually  revived  in  post-iggi  Croatia.  This 
led  to  numerous  allegations  that  the  official  Croatian  historical  discourse 
aimed  at  rehabilitating  the  Ustasa,  or  at  least  its  state-building  activity, 
by  portraying  its  separatist  agenda  as  a legitimate  reaction  to  Belgrade 
authorities’  authoritarian  practices,  while  downplaying  the  racist,  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Serbian  character  of  its  ideology. 

The  success  of  Croatia’s  war  of  independence  and  the  process  of  politi- 
cal democratization  that  occurred  in  the  post-Tudjman  era  led  to  new, 
critical  scholarly  perspectives  on  the  Ustasa’s  history,  not  only  liberated 
from  Marxist  stereotypes  but  also  gradually  informed  by  the  liberal  critique 
of  fascism  developed  in  Western  Europe  since  the  1980s."  Much  of  this 
effort  continued  to  be  focused  on  widening  the  primary  source  basis  with 
new  state  archival  documents,  collections  of  diplomatic  reports,  or  new 
research  tools,  such  as  encyclopedias  of  major  personalities  in  the  NDH.100 
Some  historians  continued  to  work  on  “classical”  topics  such  as  the  NDH’s 
relations  with  Italy  and  Germany,101  or  various  aspects  in  the  organization 
of  the  NDH  such  as  the  economy,  police,  the  army,  the  Croatian  State 


99  For  an  idiosyncratic  but  non-Marxist  view  of  the  Ustasa,  see  works  by  the  U.S.- 
trained  historian  Jere  Jareb:  Pola  stoljeca  hrvatske  politike  (Zagreb:  Institut  za  suvremenu 
povijest,  1995);  Ziato  i novae  Nezavisne  Drzave  Hrvatske  izneseno  u inozemstvo,  1944-1945 
(Zagreb:  Hrvtaski  institut  za  povijest,  1997);  and  Drzavno  gospodarstveno  povjerenstvo  NDH, 
od  koiovoza  1941.  do  travnja  1945,  dokumentarni  prikaz  (Zagreb:  Hrvatski  institut  za  povijest, 

2001) . 

100  Petar  Pozar,  Ustasa:  dokumenti  0 ustaskom  pokretu  (Zagreb:  Zagrebacka  stvarnost, 
1995);  Darko  Stuparic,  ed.,  Tko  je  tko  u NDH:  Hrvatska  1941-1945  (Zagreb:  Minerva,  1997). 

101  Hrvoje  Matkovic,  Povijest  Nezavisna  Drzava  Hrvatska  (Zagreb:  Naklada  P.I.P.  Pavicic, 

2002) ;  Nikola  Anic,  Njemacka  vojska  u Hrvatskoj  1941-1945  (Zagreb:  Hrvatski  institut  za 
povijest  i Dom  i Svijet,  2002);  Mario  Jareb,  “The  NDH’s  Relations  with  Italy  and  Ger- 
many,” Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  7,  no.  4 (2006),  459-472;  Nada  Kisic- 
Kolanovic,  NDH  i Italija:  diplomatski  odnosi  (Zagreb:  Naklada  Ljevak,  2001). 
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Assembly  and  the  intelligence  service.102  Gradually,  however,  academic 
research  started  to  tackle  new,  more  cultural  oriented  topics  such  as  the 
Ustasa’s  ideology  and  its  relation  to  mainstream  Croatian  nationalism,103 
its  appropriation  of  popular  culture  and  its  cultural  policies  centered  on 
the  idea  of  regenerations  through  cleaning,104  its  policy  toward  Muslims,105 
Pavelic’s  charisma,106  and  the  Ustasa’s  relation  to  religion  in  general  and 
the  Catholic  Church  in  particular.107 

A distinct  topic  of  research  has  been  the  Ustasa’s  anti-Semitism  and 
participation  in  the  ffolocaust.108  Scholars  have  begun  to  tackle  more  sys- 
tematically the  emergence  and  evolution  of  racialist  thinking  in  Croatia 


102  Nikica  Baric,  Ustroj  kopnene  vojske  domobranstva  Nezavisne  Drzave  Hrvatske 
ig4i-ig45  (Zagreb:  Croatian  Institute  for  History,  2003);  Nada  Kisic-Kolanovic,  “Hrvatski 
drzavni  sabor  Nezavisne  Drzave  Hrvatske,”  Casopis  za  suvremenu  povijest  32,  no.  3 (2000), 
545-565;  Mario  Jareb,  Ustasko-domobranski  pokret  od  nastanka  do  travnja  7947.  godine 
(Zagreb:  Skolska  knjiga  i Hrvatski  institut  za  povijest,  2006);  Davor  Kovacic,  Redarstveno- 
obavjestajni  sustav  nezavisne  Drzave  Hrvatske  od  7,947.  do  ig4y  (Zagreb:  Hrvatski  institute 
za  povijest,  2009). 

K73  Mark  Biondich,  “We  Were  Defending  the  State:  Nationalism,  Myth  and  Memory 
in  Twentieth  Century  Croatia,”  Ideologies  and  National  Identities:  The  Case  of  Twentieth- 
Century  Southeastern  Europe  (Budapest  and  New  York:  CEU  Press,  2004),  54-81. 

104  Rory  Yeomans,  Visions  of  Annihilation:  the  Ustasa  Regime  and  the  Cultural  Politics  of 
Fascism,  7947-7945  (Pittsburgh  University  Press,  2013). 

K75  Mark:  Biondich,  “Religion  and  Nation  in  Wartime  Croatia:  Reflections  on  the  Ustasa 
Policy  of  Forced  Religious  Conversions,  1941-1942,”  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review  83, 
no.  1 (2006),  71-116;  Nada  Kisic-Kolanovic,  Muslimani  i hrvatski  nacionalizam,  ig4i-ig4g 
(Zagreb:  Skolska  knjiga,  2009). 

106  Ivo  Goldstein,  “Ante  Pavelic,  Charisma  and  National  Mission  in  Wartime  Croatia,” 
Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  7,  no.  2 (2006),  225-234;  and  Goran  Miljan, 
Fascist  Thought  in  Twentieth  Century  Europe.  Case  Study  of  Ante  Pavelic,  MA  Thesis,  History 
Department,  CEU,  2009,  Supervisor  Constantin  Iordachi. 

107  Jure  Kristo,  Katolicka  crkva  i Nezavisna  Drzava  Hrvatska,  vol.  2 (Zagreb:  Croatian 
Institute  for  History,  1998);  Mark  Biondich,  “Controversies  surrounding  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Wartime  Croatia,  1941-45,”  Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  7,  no. 
4 (2006),  429-457;  Mark  Biondich,  “Radical  Catholicism  and  Fascism  in  Croatia,  1918-1945," 
Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  8,  no.  2 (June  2007),  383-399. 

108  Ivo  Goldstein,  “Antisemitizam  ustaskog  pokreta,”  in  Ljubo  Boban  and  Nikesa 
Stancic,  eds.  Spomenica  Ljube  Bobana  7933-7994  (Zagreb:  Zavod  za  hrvatsku  povijest 
Filozofskog  fakulteta  Sveucilista  u Zagrebu,  1996),  321-332;  Ivo  Goldstein  and  Slavko 
Goldstein,  Holokaust  u Zagrebu  (Zagreb:  Zidovska  opcina,  Novi  Liber,  2001);  Ivo  Gold- 
stein, Hrvatska  povijest  (Zagreb:  Novi  Liber,  2003);  Ivo  Goldstein,  Zidovi  u Zagrebu  igi 8- 
7947  (Zagreb:  Novi  Liber,  2004);  Tomislav  Dulic,  “Mass  Killing  in  the  Independent  State 
of  Croatia,  1941-1945:  A Case  for  Comparative  Research,”  Journal  of  Genocide  Research  8, 
no.  3 (Sept.  2006):  255-281;  and  Alexander  Korb:  “Understanding  Ustasa  Violence’,  Journal 
of  Genocide  Research,  12  (2010),  1-18;  “Nation-building  and  mass  violence:  The  Independent 
State  of  Croatia,  1941-45,”  The  Routledge  History  of  the  Holocaust,  ed.  Jonathan  C.  Fried- 
man (London,  New  York,  2011),  291-302;  and  Im  Schatten  des  Weltkriegs:  Massengewalt  der 
Ustasa  gegen  Serben,  Juden  und  Roma  in  Kroatien  ig4i-ig4g  (Hamburg:  Hamburger  Edition, 
2013). 
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in  the  late  nineteenth  and  the  early  twentieth  centuries,109  the  impact  of 
these  ideas  on  the  genocidal  and  ethnic-cleansing  policies  implemented 
in  the  NDH,  the  role  played  by  violence  in  this  process  and  the  relations 
among  the  multiple  actors  involved,  and  to  assess  the  genocidal  record  of 
the  NDH’s  concentration  camps,  most  importantly  Jasenovac  and  Stara 
Gradiska.110 

An  important  recent  trend  in  dealing  with  these  research  questions  has 
emerged  toward  convergence  oflocal  and  external  strands  of  scholarship,* * 111 
involving  Croatian  historians  who  have  gained  exposure  abroad,  such  as 
Ivo  Goldstein112  or  Mario  Jareb,113  as  well  as  prominent  Western  scholars 
specializing  in  fascism  or  radical  politics  in  former  Yugoslavia,  such  as 
Sabrina  P.  Ramet  and  Stanley  G.  Payne,  or  scholars  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, like  Mark  Biondich,  Rory  Yoemans,  Nevenko  Bartulin,  Tomislav 
Dulic  and  Alexander  Korb.  Their  joint  effort  is  expected  to  further  inte- 
grate the  literature  on  the  Ustasa  within  the  context  of  comparative  fascist 
studies,  by  highlighting  similarities  with  other  fascist  movements  of  the 
time  but  also  features  unique  to  the  Ustasa  within  a larger  typology  of 
the  European  extreme  Right. 

To  sum  up,  despite  decades  of  intense  historiographical  investigations 
of  the  history  of  the  Ustasa,  its  nature  and  policies  are  still  subject  to 
scholarly  or  overtly  political  controversies.  One  open  controversy  regards 
the  question  of  whether  there  was  a coherent  Ustasa  ideology  or  instead, 


109  For  a comprehensive  treatment  of  the  Ustasa  racial  ideology,  see  Bartulin,  The  Ideol- 
ogy of  Nation  and  Race. 

110  Ljubo  Boban,  Hrvatska  u arhivima  izbjeglicke  vlade  7947-7943  (Zagreb:  Globus, 
1985);  Ljubo  Boban,  “Notes  and  Comments:  Jasenovac  and  the  Manipulation  of  History,” 
East  European  Politics  and  Societies  4,  no.  3 (1990),  580-592;  Vladimir  Zerjavic,  Opsesije  i 
megalomanije  oko  Bleiburga  ijasenovca  (Zagreb:  Globus,  1992);  Natasa  Matausic,  Jaseno- 
vac, 7947-7945:  logor  smrti  i radni  logor  (Jasenovac  and  Zagreb:  Javna  ustanova  Spomen- 
podrucje  Jasenovac,  2003);  Mario  Kevo,  “Posjet  poslanika  Medunarodnog  odbora  Crvenog 
kriza  logorima  Jasenovac  i Stara  Gradiska  u ljeto  1944,”  Casopis  za  suvremenu  povijest  40, 
no.  2 (2008),  547-584.  See  also  the  documentation  produced  by  the  Jasenovac  Memorial 
Site  and  Memorial  Museum,  Croatia:  JASENOVAC  Memorial  Site,  ed.  by  Tea  Bencic  Rimay 
(Jasenovac:  Public  Institution  Jasenovac  Memorial  Site,  2006);  Natasa  Matausic,  Jaseno vac 
(Jasenovac:  Public  Institution  Jasenovac  Memorial  Site,  n.y.) 

111  For  a relevant  example,  see  the  special  issue  “The  Independent  State  of  Croatia 
(NDH),  1941-45,”  published  by  Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  7,  no.  4 
(2006),  399-550,  to  which  local  as  well  as  foreign  researchers  contributed.  The  issue  was 
subsequently  published  as  a book:  Ramet,  ed.,  The  Independent  State  of  Croatia  7947-45; 
published  in  Croatian,  in  an  expanded  edition,  as  Sabrina  P.  Ramet,  ed.  Nezavisna  Drzava 
Hrvatska  (Zagreb:  Alinea,  2009). 

112  Ivo  Goldstein,  “The  Independent  State  of  Croatia  in  1941:  On  the  Road  to  Catastro- 
phe,” Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  7,  no.  4 (2006),  417-427. 

113  Mario  Jareb,  “The  NDH’s  Relations  with  Italy  and  Germany,”  Totalitarian  Movements 
and  Political  Religions  7,  no.  4 (2006),  459-472. 
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only  a non-systematized  body  of  borrowed  or  insufficiently  elaborated 
political  claims.  On  the  basis  of  existing  primary  and  secondary  evidence, 
it  appears  clear,  to  this  author  at  least,  that,  contrary  to  the  main  claims 
of  communist  historiography,  the  Ustasa’s  ideology  was  not  a simple 
copy  of  the  more  developed  Italian  or  Nazi  German  variants.  However,  its 
roots,  which  go  back  to  the  turn-of-the-century  Croat  nationalism  in  the 
Habsburg  Empire,  and  its  link  with  circles  of  Habsburg  army  officers  and 
with  Croat  students’  and  workers’  movements,  need  to  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated.  In  addition,  in  order  to  illuminate  the  process  of  ideological 
evolution  leading  to  the  articulation  of  clear  fascist  characteristics,  more 
research  is  needed  on  the  evolution  of  the  political  thought  of  Pavelic 
and  of  other  Ustasa  leaders.  This  would  enable  researchers  to  uncover 
the  main  features  of  the  Ustasa’s  ideology,  to  establish  the  elements  of 
continuity  but  also  of  rupture  with  the  Croat  nationalist  traditions,  to 
further  identify  German  and  Italian  ideological  or  policy  influences  and 
to  thus  illuminate  the  Ustasa’s  peculiar  combination  of  local  and  exter- 
nal ideological  traits.  Other  under-researched  topics  are  the  Ustasa’s  ten- 
dency to  establish  a political  religion,  the  peculiar  rites,  rituals  and  forms 
of  socialization  associated  with  it,  and  its  impact  on  the  Ustasa’s  relation 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  These  subjects  need  to  be  approached  from  new 
theoretical  angles,  to  avoid  falling  back  on  older  but  largely  unproductive 
directions  of  research,  such  as  the  thesis  on  clerical  fascism.  The  history  of 
the  Independent  State  of  Croatia  also  necessitates  further  inquiries — not 
so  much  concerning  its  military  or  diplomatic  relations  to  Fascist  Italy 
and  Nazi  Germany,  which  have  already  been  scrutinized  by  a number  of 
scholars,  but  about  its  internal  totalitarian  organization  and  policies;  the 
relationship  between  nationalism,  ethnic  cleansing,  and  racism;  and  the 
horrific  record  of  its  genocidal  policies.  Finally,  more  emphasis  should  be 
put  on  transnational  entanglements  between  the  Ustasa  and  other,  neigh- 
boring or  more  distant  fascist  movements  and  regimes  within  the  context 
of  the  Nazi  “New  European  Order.” 

I.2.3.  Bulgaria 

Bulgarian  communist  historiography  demonstrates  a great  expansion  and 
overstretch  of  the  concept  of  fascism  to  refer  almost  indiscriminately  to 
all  interwar  conservative  right-wing  or  monarchic-authoritarian  regimes 
(1923-1944).114  The  hard-line  interpretation  of  interwar  politics  as  a heroic 


114  For  comprehensive  overviews  on  the  evolution  of  post-communist  Bulgarian 
historiography  with  a special  focus  on  debates  over  fascism,  which  have  informed  the 
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fight  of  the  Communist  Party  against  an  almost  continuous  fascist  rule 
had  its  origins  in  the  interwar  period.  It  was  linked  to  the  violent  conflict 
between  Alexander  Tsankov’s  1923  government  and  the  Bulgarian  com- 
munists led  by  Georgi  Dimitrov,  which  prompted  the  Comintern’s  1925 
denunciation  of  Tsankov’s  government  as  a “fascist  clique.”  In  the  post- 
1945  period,  the  thesis  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  fascist  rule  in  interwar 
Bulgaria  was  imposed  on  official  communist  Bulgarian  historiography 
by  Dimitrov,  who  amassed  enormous  authority  and  prestige  due  to  his 
impressive  record  of  antifascist  struggle  (evidenced  by  his  performance  in 
the  Leipzig  trial),  his  contribution  to  the  crystallization  of  the  1935  Com- 
intern dogma  on  fascism  and  his  overwhelming  political  influence  as  the 
first  prime  minister  of  communist  Bulgaria. 

Bulgarian  historiography  had  great  difficulties  in  liberating  itself  from 
the  main  tenets  of  Dimitrov’s  thesis,  which  was  enshrined  in  the  first 
Stalinist  synthesis  on  the  history  of  Bulgaria.115  It  did  so  only  gradually 
and  under  the  influence  of  other  socialist  historiographies  in  the  region.116 
But  the  continuous  effort  to  break  with  the  Dimitrovist  dogma  led  to  a 
series  of  historiographical  debates  spanning  the  entire  communist  period 
(1965-1966;  1968;  1983),  and  prolonged — in  a new  mode — well  into  the 
post-communist  period  (1996).  The  major  breakthrough  in  the  debates  was 
the  denial  of  the  fascist  character  of  interwar  authoritarian  regimes.  Once 
this  thesis  was  at  last  refuted,  Bulgarian  historiography  was  left  to  answer 
the  question  anew:  Was  there  fascism  in  interwar  Bulgaria?  To  provide 


current  summary,  see  Nikolaj  Poppetrov,  “Faschismus  in  Bulgarien.  Geschichte  und 
Geschichtsschreibung,”  Siidost-Forschungen  41  (1982),  199-218;  Nikolaj  Poppetrov,  “Die  bul- 
garische  Geschichtswissenschaft  uber  die  Probleme  des  bulgarischen  Faschismus,”  Bulga- 
rian Historical  Review  3 (1986),  78-93;  Ivan  Elenkov  and  Daniela  Koleva,  “Historical  Studies 
in  Post-Communist  Bulgaria:  Between  Academic  Standards  and  Political  Agendas,”  in  Nar- 
ratives Unbound:  Historical  Studies  in  Post-Communist  Eastern  Europe,  eds.  Sorin  Antohi, 
Balazs  Trencsenyi  and  Peter  Apor  (Budapest:  Central  European  University  Press,  2007), 
409-486.  For  a comprehensive  treatment  of  this  issue,  see  Roumen  Daskalov,  “The  Debate 
on  Fascism  and  the  Anti-Fascist  Struggles,”  chapter  3 in  Debating  the  Past:  Modem  Bulgar- 
ian Historiography — From  Stambolov  to  Zhivkov  (Budapest:  Central  European  University 
Press,  2011),  145-222,  first  published  in  Bulgarian  as  Of  Stambolov  do  Zhivkov:  Golemite  spo- 
rove  za  novata  balgarska  istoriya  (Sofia:  IK  Gutenberg,  2009). 

115  See  Dimitar  Konstantinov  Kosev,  et  ah,  Istoriya  na  Bulgaria  v dva  toma,  vol.  2 (Sofia: 
Nauka  i izkustvo,  1955),  discussed  in  Daskalov,  From  Stambolov  to  Zhivkov,  148. 

116  Note  the  1972  meeting  between  Bulgarian  and  Polish  historians  initiated  by  the 
Institute  of  Balkan  Studies  of  the  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Sofia,  and  the  Institute 
of  History  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences,  Warsaw.  During  this  meeting,  Polish  histo- 
rian Janusz  Zarnowski  disagreed  with  the  thesis  of  Bulgarian  historiography  that  Bulgaria's 
interwar  political  regime  was  fascist.  Zarnowski  instead  asserted  its  conservative  charac- 
ter, in  line  with  the  interpretation  put  forward  by  Franciszek  Ryszka  in  Poland  and  Miklos 
Lacko  in  Hungary.  For  details,  see  Daskalov,  From  Stambolov  to  Zhivkov,  157, 171. 
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answers  to  this  question,  which  was  again  the  subject  of  a major  debate 
organized  in  1996  by  the  political  journal  DemokratlcheskL  Pregled,  histori- 
ans turned  their  attention  to  the  plethora  of  interwar  extreme  right-wing 
movements,  their  doctrine,  organization  and  relation  to  foreign  models. 

Paradoxically,  although  Marxist  historiography  labeled  interwar  Bul- 
garia as  fascist,  the  history  and  program  of  the  local  fascist  movements — 
most  notably  the  National  Social  Movement,  the  Union  of  Bulgarian 
National  Legions,  and  the  Warriors  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian Spirit — was  largely  neglected.  Research  in  the  held  was  (re)vitalized 
mostly  by  Nikolay  Poppetrov,  who  in  1982  managed  to  publish  a pioneer- 
ing article  in  Germany  on  Bulgarian  fascism,  soon  followed  by  other  pro- 
grammatic articles  that  identified  a new  research  agenda,  spelled  out  the 
challenges  ahead  in  the  held,  and  attempting  to  set  Bulgarian  fascism 
in  regional  and  continental  contexts.117  Poppetrov  persistently  followed 
this  research  agenda,  which  resulted  in  the  hrst  monograph  on  grass- 
roots fascism  in  interwar  Bulgaria,  published  in  2008,  supplemented  by 
a massive  and  highly  valuable  collection  of  primary  sources,  published 
in  2009.118  Overall,  while  the  history  of  Bulgarian  fascism  requires  further 
research,  the  greater,  long-term  debate  on  fascism  can  be  taken  to  illus- 
trate in  many  ways  “the  condition  and  tasks  of  contemporary  Bulgarian 
historiography.”119 

I.2.4.  Greece 

Finally,  interwar  Greece  has  received  limited  attention  in  comparative 
fascist  studies,  mostly  on  the  grounds  that  the  country  lacked  a genuine, 
vigorous  mass  “fascist”  movement  comparable  in  size  and  importance 
with  the  Ustasa  or  the  Iron  Guard.  Indeed,  although  Greek  political  life 
in  the  interwar  period  was  highly  unstable,  marked  by  the  “Great  Schism” 
between  the  Liberal  Venizelist  Party  and  the  anti-Venizelist  Populist 
Party,  the  fascist  response  to  the  grave  postwar  dislocations  facing  Greece 


117  See  Nikolaj  Poppetrov,  “Die  Geschichtsschreibung  in  der  BRD  iiber  den  Faschismus 
auf  der  Balkanhalbinsel,”  Bulgarian  Historical  Review  3 (1988),  91-101;  “Bolgarskiy  fashizm  v 
balkanskom  i evropeyskom  kontekste  (Kratkoe  istoriograficheskoe  obozrenie  i opyt  postro- 
eniya  modeli),”  Bulgarian  Historical  Review  1 (1993),  146-174;  and  “Vazmozhnostta  za  dialog 
ili  ‘diskusiite’  za  balgarskiya  fashizam,”  Demokraticheski  Pregled  4-5  (1996),  382-288. 

118  Nikolay  Poppetrov:  Fashizmat  v Balgariya:  Razvitie  i proyavi  (Sofia:  Kama,  2008); 
and  Sotsialno  nalyavo,  natsionalizmat-napred:  Programni  i organizatsionni  dokumenti  na 
balgarski  avtoritaristki  natsionalisticheski  formatsii  (Sofia:  Gutenberg  2009). 

119  Elenkov  and  Koleva,  Historical  Studies  in  Post-Communist  Bulgaria,  484. 
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was  “negligible,”  as  David  Close  put  it.120  Scholarship  on  the  minor  Greek 
fascist  movements — such  as  the  National  Union  of  Greece  (EEE),  founded 
in  1927,  or  the  National  Socialist  Political  Organization  (ESPO),  organized 
by  Dr.  Speros  Sterodemas  during  the  wartime  occupation  of  Greece  by 
the  Axis  powers  (and  the  country’s  largest  fascist  group,  with  about  2,000 
members) — is  thus  scarce,  and  the  case  study  of  Greece  is  routinely  left 
out  of  major  overviews  of  fascism. 

More  attention  has  been  devoted  to  General  Ioannis  Metaxas’s  rule 
(:i936-i94i);  its  contradictory  nature  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous scholarly  controversies.  Influenced  by  the  Comintern’s  dogma  on 
fascism,  classical  Marxist  works  treated  Metaxas’s  “4th  of  August”  regime 
as  unambiguously  fascist.121  By  contrast,  non-Marxist  works  argued  that 
the  Metaxas  regime  was  conservative-authoritarian  or,  in  the  words  of 
J.L.  Hondros,  a “royal  bureaucratic  dictatorship,”122  yet  not  fascist.  Indeed, 
the  Metaxas  regime  exhibited  numerous  fascist  trappings,  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately a case  of  superficial,  mimetic  fascistization.123  Close,  for  example, 
asserts  that  the  Metaxas  regime  resembled  the  regimes  of  Salazar  and 
Petain  rather  than  that  of  Hitler  or  Mussolini,  due  to  the  common  influ- 
ence of  Charles  Maurras’s  integral  nationalism.124 

More  recently,  several  scholars  have  argued  that  Metaxas’s  rule  can  be 
more  productively  studied  within  the  framework  of  comparative  fascism 
studies.  Michael  Mann  suggested  that  the  political  regime  of  Greece  could 
be  characterized  as  semi-authoritarian  until  Metaxas’s  1936  coup,  semi- 
reactionary authoritarian  in  the  first  two  years  of  Metaxas’s  rule  (1936- 
1938)  and  monarcho-fascist  after  1938  until  its  end  in  1941.125  Aristotle 


120  See  also  David  Close,  “Conservatism,  Authoritarianism  and  Fascism  in  Greece,  1915- 
1945,”  in  Blinkhorn,  ed.  Fascists  and  Conservatives,  202. 

121  Pandelis  Pouliopoulos,  Ta  laika  metopa,  0 2 os  Pankosmios  Polemos,  i Diktatoria  tis 
4is  Augoustou  (Athens:  Protoporiaki  Vivliothiki,  1958);  Nikos  Psyroukis,  To  Kathestos  tis  41s 
Augoustou  (Athens:  Epikairotita,  1975);  Spiros  H.  Linardatos,  Tetarti  Augoustou  (Athens: 
Themelio,  1975),  9-30. 

122  J.L.  Hondros,  Occupation  and  Resistance:  The  Greek  Agony,  1341-44  (New  York,  1983), 
26,  cited  in  Close,  “Conservatism,  Authoritarianism  and  Fascism  in  Greece,  1915-1945,”  205. 

123  See  Yannis  Andricopoulos,  “The  Power  Base  of  Greek  Authoritarianism,”  in  Who 
Were  the  Fascists?  eds.  Ugelvik,  Hagtvet  and  Myklebust,  568-584;  Blinkhorn,  Fascism  and 
the  Right  in  Europe,  1919-1945,  no. 

124  Close,  "Conservatism,  Authoritarianism  and  Fascism  in  Greece,  1915-1945,"  210. 

125  Mann,  Fascists,  45-46.  See  also  Mogens  Pelt,  “The  Establishment  and  Development 
of  the  Metaxas  Dictatorship  in  the  Content  of  Fascism  and  Nazism,  1936-41,”  in  Interna- 
tional Fascism,  1919-45,  eds.  Gert  Sorensen  and  Robert  Mallett  (London  and  Portland,  OR: 
Frank  Cass,  2002),  143-172;  Marina  Petrakis,  The  Metaxas  Myth:  Dictatorship  and  Propa- 
ganda in  Greece  (London  and  New  York:  Tauris,  2006). 
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Kallis  goes  further  in  this  argumentative  direction,  claiming  that  the 
Metaxas  regime  was  a paramount  example  of  a wider  process  of  conver- 
gence and  hybridization  between  conservative  and  radical  right-wing  or 
fascist  parties  in  Europe.  He  concluded  that  even  if  Metaxas’s  rule  lacked  a 
fascist  mass  movement  with  a revolutionary  ideology,  it  was  nevertheless 
an  experiment  in  radical  rule  in  a fascist  vein  which  is  worth  investigating 
from  the  perspective  of  fascist  studies.126 

* * * 

In  conclusion,  fascism  has  remained,  by  and  large,  a marginalized  topic 
of  non-systematic  research  in  communist  historiography  in  Southeastern 
Europe.  A certain  revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  fascist  movements 
in  the  region  has  occurred  only  in  the  past  two  decades.  This  renewed 
interest  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  major  changes  that  have  affected 
the  writing  of  history  in  the  region.  After  decades  of  political-ideological 
control  and  censorship,  the  post-ig8g  liberalization  of  historiographical 
discourses  has  enabled  historians  to  openly  tackle  issues  that  had  previ- 
ously been  considered  taboo.  Fascism  figured  prominently  on  this  “revi- 
sionist” agenda,  as  under  the  communist  regime,  research  on  this  topic 
was  subject  to  political  censorship.  But  the  recent  research  interest  in  the 
history  of  fascism  has  not  been  motivated  simply  by  scholarly  concerns. 
First,  the  study  of  fascism  has  coincided  with  a “memory  boom”  that  has 
attempted  to  recapture  the  “true”  national  history  repressed  under  the 
communist  regimes.  In  this  context,  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century, 
especially  of  fascism  and  communism,  has  dominated  public  and  political 
debates;  the  way  one  approaches  this  comparison  is  an  indication  of  the 
his  or  her  political  orientation,  at  the  Right  or  Left  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. Second,  the  history  of  fascism  has  been  intrinsically  linked  with  key 
issues  of  historical  investigation,  such  as  interethnic  relations,  anti-Semi- 
tism and  the  Holocaust,  thus  necessitating  a more  ample  historiographical 
scrutiny.  Third,  the  collapse  of  “real  existing  socialism”  has  led  to  a revival 
of  nationalism  throughout  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  Many  ideological  ele- 
ments and  patterns  of  mass  mobilization  specific  to  interwar  nationalist 
movements  have  energetically  resurfaced  in  the  post-communist  period, 
in  a new  mode,  thus  making  the  study  of  interwar  fascism  imperative  for 
understanding  radical  politics.  Non-Marxist  perspectives  on  fascism  have 


126  Aristotle  Kallis,  “Neither  Fascist  nor  Authoritarian:  The  4th  of  August  Regime  in 
Greece  (1936-1941)  and  the  Dynamics  of  Fascistisation  in  1930s  Europe,”  East  Central 
Europe  37,  nos.  1-2  (2010),  303-330. 
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done  much  to  liberate  the  held  from  political  stereotypes.  Yet  too  often 
historians  of  fascism  have  lacked  a well-developed  critical  approach  to  the 
topic,  thus  consciously  or  unconsciously  running  the  risk  of  rehabilitating 
fascism. 


I.3.  Fascism  as  Charismatic  Ultra-Nationalism: 

A New  Conceptual  Framework 

My  own  theoretical  and  methodological  approach  to  fascism  is  interdisci- 
plinary, with  an  emphasis  on  culturally-oriented  methodologies;  integra- 
tive, clustering  concepts127  that  have  been  too  often  analyzed  separately, 
such  as  nationalism,  messianism,  charisma  and  political  religions;  and 
comparative  and  transnational,  with  a focus  on  the  history  of  transfers 
and  entanglements  among  fascist  movements  and  regimes  in  Europe.  In 
building  the  theoretical  foundations  of  my  approach,  I take  as  a starting 
point  the  debate  over  what  was,  rather  presumptuously,  proclaimed  as 
the  “new  consensus”  in  fascist  studies  emerging  since  the  1990s  around  the 
work  of  George  Mosse,  Emilio  Gentile,  Stanley  Payne,  Roger  Griffin,  and 
more  recently  Michael  Mann,  among  others.  However,  I do  not  under- 
stand this  “consensus”  as  an  agreement  over  a particular  ideal-type  defini- 
tion of  the  fascist  ideological  minimum,  as  some  authors  have  tended  to 
interpret  it.  Instead,  I detect  a loose  and  dynamic  convergence  in  research 
in  the  recent  approaches  to  fascism  around  several  major  interpretative 
or  analytical  tenets  that  I succinctly  summarize  below.  The  first  is  that 
fascism  has  an  ideology  of  its  own  and  is  thus  a comprehensive  “ism.”  The 
second  is  that,  in  order  to  understand  that  ideology,  we  need  to  study  its 
original  sources  and  to  try  to  understand  and  deconstruct  its  intellectual 
references,  its  symbols  and  political  aims  “from  the  inside  out,”  as  George 
Mosse  put  it.128  Naturally,  this  approach  does  not  intend  to  rehabilitate 
fascism  by  taking  its  ideological  claims  at  face  value  but  argues  that,  in 
order  to  explain  fascism’s  mass  appeal,  we  need  to  understand  the  fas- 
cist worldview,  its  own  “culture”  and  the  way  that  culture  appealed  to  the 
masses.  The  third  is  that  fascism  is  a form  of  hyper-  or  ultra-nationalism 
that  aims  at  radically  transforming  society  through  violent  revolutionary 
means.  These  inter-related  statements  constitute  the  basis  for  a culturalist 
approach  to  the  history  of  interwar  fascism. 


127  For  an  appeal  to  cluster  concepts  in  fascist  studies,  see  Griffin. 

128  Mosse,  “Toward  a General  Theory  of  Fascism,”  x. 
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While  sharing  common  ground  with  major  culturalist  interpretations 
of  fascism,  my  own  approach  tries  to  enrich  or  even  departs  from  the 
existing  research  in  significant  ways.  A key  dimension  of  my  approach  is 
the  effort  to  grasp  the  analytical  implications  of  treating  fascism  as  a form 
of  nationalism.  While  this  assertion  seems  to  be  commonplace  in  fascist 
studies,  most  authors  in  fact  treat  fascism  as  a new  political  ideology  of 
the  interwar  period,  artificially  separating  it  from  its  prewar  intellectual 
and  political  roots.  In  line  with  Moses,  I argue  that  we  need  to  go  back  to 
the  “bedrock”  of  nationalism  as  a belief  system  and  to  approach  it  from  a 
long-term  historical  perspective,  looking  at  the  cultural  resources  fascists 
had  at  hand  in  articulating  their  own  view  about  the  nation  as  well  as 
at  the  innovations  brought  about  by  the  fascist  ideology.  In  this  paper, 
I focus  on  two  main  issues  that  are  central  to  my  approach  to  fascism: 
1)  fascism’s  relation  to  the  sacralization  of  politics  in  general  and  to  reli- 
gion in  particular,  most  manifest  in  its  tendency  to  create  fascist  political 
religions;  and,  in  close  connection  to  the  first  issue,  2)  fascism  as  a form 
of  charismatic  nationalism. 

L3.1.  Fascism  as  a Political  Religion 

First,  I contend  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  relationship  between  fas- 
cism and  religion,  one  needs  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  “holy”  and  its 
transformation  during  the  modern  period.  To  substantiate  this  claim,  my 
approach  merges  two  streams  of  literature  that  have  so  far  evolved  along 
separate  lines.  One  focuses  on  political  religions  as  an  integral  dimension 
of  totalitarian  regimes  (either  fascist  or  communist),  and  the  other  focuses 
on  nationalism,  in  general,  as  being  a political  religion  in  its  own  right. 

The  concept  of  “political  religion”  was  first  defined  in  the  interwar 
period  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  intellectuals  opposed  to  fascism,  such 
as  Luigi  Sturzo,  Adolf  Keller,  Paul  Tillich,  Gerhard  Leibholz  and,  most 
importantly,  by  the  German  political  philosopher  Eric  Voegelin.129  Origi- 
nally, the  concept  referred  to  the  anti-Christian  character  of  totalitarian 
regimes  and  their  tendency  to  subvert  established  churches  and  take  over 
some  of  the  main  functions  of  traditional  religions.  A similar  critique,  but 


129  Eric  Voegelin:  Die  Politische  Religionen  (Vienna:  Bermann-Fischen  Verlag,  1938), 
published  in  English  as  The  Political  Religions  (Lewiston,  NY:  E.  Mellen  Press,  1986); 
The  New  Science  of  Politics  (Chicago:  Chicago  University  Press,  1952);  Hitler  and  the  Ger- 
mans (Columbia:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1999);  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Modernity 
(Columbia:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1998). 
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from  a liberal  position,  was  advanced  by  the  French  philosopher  Ray- 
mond Aron,  who  denounced  the  totalizing  quest  and  the  anti-Enlighten- 
ment  nature  of  totalitarian  political  religions  in  interwar  Europe.130  After 
World  War  II,  in  the  political  context  of  the  Cold  War,  political  religions 
were  re-evaluated  as  instruments  of  sacralizing  and  institutionalizing 
totalizing  ideologies  which  played  an  important  role  in  the  functioning 
of  totalitarian  regimes,  complementing  their  repressive  apparatus.131  In 
fascist  studies,  the  approach  on  political  religions  developed  mostly  in 
Italian  historiography;  Emilio  Gentile,  in  particular,  developed  a new, 
well-structured  theoretical  framework  for  the  study  of  fascism,  based  on 
the  conceptual  triad  of  the  sacralization  of  politics,  totalitarianism  and 
the  emergence  of  political  religion.  The  translation  of  Gentile’s  works  into 
English132  further  stimulated  interest  in  the  issue  of  political  religions  and 
resulted  in  a plethora  of  monographs,  edited  works,  thematic  issues  and 
specialized  journals.133  Since  2000,  scholarly  research  in  the  field  has  thus 
taken  a new  turn,  concentrating  mostly  on  the  nexus  of  fascism,  totali- 
tarianism and  political  religions  (see  the  agenda  promoted  by  the  journal 


130  Raymond  Aron,  Democratic  et  totalitarisme  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1965),  published  in 
English  as  Democracy  and  Totalitarianism  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicholson,  1968). 

131  Friedrich  and  Brzezinski,  Totalitarian  Dictatorship  and  Autocracy,  300-302;  Karl 
Dietrich  Bracher,  The  German  Dictatorship:  The  Origins,  Structures,  and  Effects  of  National 
Socialism  (New  York:  Praeger,  1970),  20-31,  esp.  22;  Waldemar  Gurian,  “Totalitarianism  as 
Political  Religion,”  in  Totalitarianism,  ed.  Friedrich,  119-129. 

132  On  the  sacralization  of  politics,  see  Gentile,  The  Sacralization  of  Politics  in  Fascist 
Italy,  and  “The  Sacralisation  of  Politics,”  18-55.  On  political  religions,  see  Gentile  “Fascism 
as  Political  Religion,”  229-251;  “Fascism,  Totalitarianism  and  Political  Religion,”  326-375; 
and  “Political  Religion:  A Concept  and  its  Critics,”  19-32;  as  well  as  Politics  as  Religion 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  2006). 

133  See,  among  others,  Phillipe  Burrin,  “Political  Religion:  The  Relevance  of  a Concept,” 
History  and  Theory  9,  nos.  1-2  (1997),  321-349;  Hans  Maier  and  Michael  Schafer,  eds., 
Totalitarismus  und  Politische  Religionen.  Konzepte  des  Diktaturvergleichs,  3 vols.  (Pader- 
born:  Ferdinand  Schoningh,  1997-2003);  Hans  Maier,  Politische  Religionen.  Die  totalitaren 
Regime  und  das  Christentum  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau:  Herder,  1995);  Michael  Ley  and  Julius 
H.  Schoeps,  Der  Nationalsozialismus  als  politische  Religion  (Bodenheim  b.  Mainz:  Philo 
Verlagsgesellschaft,  1997);  Michael  Ley,  Apokafypse  und  Moderne.  Ausdtze  zu  politischen 
Religionen  (Vienna:  Sonderzahl-Verlag-Ges.,  1997);  Claus-Ekkehard  Barsch,  Die  politische 
Religion  des  Nationalsozialismus:  die  religiose  Dimension  der  NS-Ideologie  in  den  Schriften 
von  Dietrich  Eckart,  Joseph  Goebbels,  Alfred  Rosenberg  und  Adolf  Hitler  (Munich:  W.  Fink., 
1998);  Markus  Huttner,  Totalitarismus  und  sakulare  Religionen:  zur  Friihgeschichte  totali- 
tarismuskritischer  Begriffs-  und  Theoriebildung  in  Grossbritannien  (Bonn:  Bouvier,  1998); 
Roger  Griffin,  ed.,  Fascism,  Totalitarianism  and  Political  Religion  (London:  Routledge, 
2005);  Martin  Blinkhorn,  “Afterthoughts,  Route  Maps  and  Landscapes:  Historians,  ‘Fascist 
Studies'  and  the  Study  of  Fascism,”  Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions  5,  no.  3 
(2004),  507-526. 
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Totalitarian  Movements  and  Political  Religions,  2000-2010,  published  since 
2011  under  the  name  Politics,  Religion,  and  Ideology). 

The  second  approach  is  mostly  indebted  to  George  Mosse.  In  a pio- 
neering book  titled  The  Nationalization  of  the  Masses,  Mosse  underscored 
the  relationship  between  nineteenth-century  nationalism  and  interwar 
fascism,  pointing  out  that  “what  we  call  fascist  style  was  in  reality  the 
climax  of  a ‘new  politics’  based  upon  the  emerging  eighteenth-century 
idea  of  popular  sovereignty.”134  In  his  view,  the  “general  will”  became  a 
“secular  religion,”  expressed  through  a wide  range  of  myths  and  symbols 
aiming  at  recreating  the  nation  as  a unified,  organic  community.  The 
essence  of  the  new  style  of  politics  was  the  aestheticization  of  politics, 
“the  force  which  linked  myths,  symbols,  and  the  feeling  of  the  masses.” 
Mosse  pointed  out  that  fascism  created  “a  theology  which  provided  the 
framework  for  national  worship.”  He  also  emphasized  the  organic  link 
between  fascism  and  nationalism.  It  was  Romantic  nationalism  that  made 
symbols  the  essence  of  the  new  style  of  politics.  Holy  flames,  flags,  songs 
and  national  monuments  “had  always  played  a cardinal  role  in  Christian- 
ity and  now  in  a secularized  form  they  become  part  and  parcel  of  Ger- 
man national  worship.”  Mosse’s  pioneering  approach  has  opened  a new 
research  agenda  in  fascist  studies.  Yet  it  is  important  to  stress  that  Mosse 
described  nationalism  as  a “secular  religion,”  or  a substitute  for  traditional 
religion,  implying  a clear  break  between  the  two. 

In  contrast  to  Mosse,  authors  such  as  Elie  Kedourie,  Conor  Cruise 
O’Brien,  Adrian  Hastings  and  Anthony  Smith  emphasized  the  fluid 
boundaries  between  religion  and  modern  nationalist  ideologies,  high- 
lighting the  Christian  origins  of  nationalist  ideology.135  Anthony  Smith, 
in  particular,  underscored,  in  a recent  book  evocatively  entitled  Sacred 
Causes,  the  biblical  background  and  pre-modern  traditions  of  national- 
ism. Building  on  his  own  ethno-symbolic  approach  to  nationalism  and 
on  Elie  Kedourie’s  insights  on  the  relationship  between  nationalism  and 
religion,  Smith  argues  that,  although  nationalism  was  originally  conceived 
as  a secular  ideology,  biblical  and  religious  motives  actually  played  a more 


134  George  L.  Mosse,  The  Nationalization  of  the  Masses:  Political  Symbolism  and  Mass 
Movements  in  Germany  from  the  Napoleonic  Wars  through  the  Third  Reich  (Ithaca,  NY,  and 
London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1991),  1. 

135  Adrian  Hastings,  The  Construction  of  Nationhood:  Ethnicity,  Religion  and  National- 
ism (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1997);  Elie  Kedourie,  Nationalism  (London: 
Hutchinson,  i960);  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien,  God-Land:  Reflections  on  Religion  and  National- 
ism (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1988);  Anthony  D.  Smith,  Chosen  Peoples: 
Sacred  Sources  of  National  Identity  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2003). 
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important  role  in  the  construction  of  modern  nationalist  ideologies  than 
that  of  secular  ones.136  In  Smith’s  view,  the  essence  of  nationalism  as  a 
secular  ideology  is  the  striving  for  human  self-emancipation.  But  since 
this  emancipation  can  only  mean  the  fulfillment  of  the  true  spirit  and 
destiny  of  the  nation,  nationalism  necessarily  had  to  incorporate  “the  very 
core  of  traditional  religions,  their  conception  of  the  sacred  and  their  rites 
of  salvation.”137 

For  Smith,  nationalism  is  a secular  political  ideology,  but  it  is  also  “a 
form  of  culture  and  a type  of  belief-system  whose  object  is  the  nation 
conceived  as  a sacred  communion.”138  Building  on  recent  insights  on  the 
close  relationship  between  nationalism  and  religion,  Smith  treats  nation- 
alism as  a “political  religion,”  arguing  that  the  grid  of  its  belief  system  is 
made  up  of  community,  territory,  history  and  destiny.  The  heart  of  this 
political  religion  is  the  cult  of  authenticity:  its  core  is  “the  salvation  drama 
of  nationalism.”  The  path  to  salvation  is  the  path  of  rediscovering  authen- 
ticity, through  the  restoration  of  the  national  character  and  of  the  essen- 
tial national  features  of  the  respective  people.  That  restoration  is  to  be 
achieved  through  r)  re-rooting  the  nation,  by  a return  to  nature  and  the 
ancestral  land;  and  2)  the  rediscovery  of  the  true  self,  through  a process 
of  spiritual  or  “inner-worldly”  transformation  meant  to  uncover  the  pure, 
unmixed  elements  of  one’s  national  identity.  Nationalism  thus  promotes 
the  re-creation  of  the  sacred  community  of  people  as  an  ethnic,  cultic  and 
moral-legal  entity.  In  order  to  uncover  the  original,  pristine  or  authoch- 
tonous  elements,  nationalism  proclaims  the  elevation  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  peasantry,  to  the  rank  of  the  repository  of  the  national  values 
and  of  national  authenticity. 

Smith  has  also  pointed  out  that  religion  in  general,  and  the  idea  of 
the  divine  election  in  particular,  have  been  central  ingredients  in  the 
development  of  national  ideologies,  to  the  point  of  determining  the  nature 
of  certain  forms  of  nationalism.139  Symbols  and  myths  of  ethnic  election 
can  be  found  in  various  epochs  or  historical  regions,  such  the  ancient 
Near  East,  Judea,  Greece,  Armenia  and  Persia,  as  well  as  in  medieval 
Byzantium,  Russia  and  Western  Europe,  mobilizing  and  inspiring  ethnic 
survival.  Smith  outlines  four  main  patterns  of  ethnic  survival:  imperial- 
dynastic,  communal-demotic,  emigrant-colonist  and  diaspora-restoration, 


136  Smith,  Chosen  Peoples,  viii. 

137  Ibid.,  15. 

138  Ibid.,  18. 

139  Smith,  Chosen  Peoples. 
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each  of  them  perpetuating  and  adapting  old  myths  of  ethnic  election  in 
various  ways.140 

In  line  with  Smith,  I explore  the  sacred  roots  of  modern  nationalism 
and  their  role  in  redefining  the  nation  in  the  modern  period,  but  focusing 
mostly  on  Southeastern  European  cases.  In  my  work,  I aim  nevertheless 
to  take  Smith’s  approach  a step  further,  by  bridging  his  view  on  national- 
ism as  a political  religion  with  the  literature  on  fascism  as  a totalitarian 
political  religion.  I contend  that  a religious  core  runs  through  the  modern 
nationalist  myths,  symbols  and  rituals,  crystallized  in  the  Romantic  period 
and  reactivated  in  a new  mode  in  the  interwar  period.141  In  order  to  sub- 
stantiate this  claim,  I explore  the  deep  cultural  resources  and  tradition  of 
nationalism  as  a political  religion,  in  an  effort  to  uncover  the  sacred  foun- 
dations of  the  national  identity — that  common  ground  that  bonds  the 
members  of  the  nation  through  rites  and  rituals.  I focus  on  the  interplay 
between  these  pre-existing  cultural  traditions  and  fascism  as  a national- 
ist belief  system,  paying  attention  to  the  issue  of  path-dependency.  More 
specifically,  I identify  a particular  type  of  nationalism,  which  I call  “charis- 
matic nationalism,”  encompassing  both  the  idea  of  national  salvation  and 
the  idea  of  totalitarian  political  legitimization  and  organization. 

I.3.2.  Fascism  as  a Form  of  Charismatic  Nationalism 

The  second  key  dimension  of  my  approach  is  the  assertion  that  fascism 
is  a particular  form  of  charismatic  nationalism.  In  analytical  terms,  my 
main  aim  is  to  integrate  the  charismatic  dimension  of  fascism  at  the  very 
core  of  the  ideal-type  definition  of  the  fascist  minimum  and  as  a central 
dimension  guiding  empirical  research.  My  research  focuses  on  the  process 
of  molding  the  Romantic  tradition  of  messianic  nationalism  into  the  char- 
ismatic ideological  matrix  of  fascism. 

The  concept  of  charisma  was  often  employed  by  fascist  propaganda  to 
explain  the  nature  of  fascist  leadership  and  organization,  a clear  indica- 
tion that  fascist  leaders  were  well  aware  of  the  distinct  nature  of  their 
claim  to  power.142  Yet  the  term  entered  political  dictionaries  only  in  the 
1950s  and  has  been  more  systematically  applied  to  the  study  of  fascism 


140  Anthony  D.  Smith,  “Chosen  Peoples:  Why  Ethnic  Groups  Survive,”  Ethnic  and  Racial 
Studies  15,  no.  3 (1992),  436-457- 

t4t  On  this  topic,  see  Iordachi,  “God’s  Chosen  Warriors,”  316-357. 

142  In  1940  the  Legionary  Alexandru  Rada  proclaimed:  “The  Duce,  the  Fuhrer,  the 
Captain  transform  the  nation  into  a permanent  force,  into  a ‘corpus  mysticus'  freed  of 
limitations.  This  is  the  deepest  sense  of  the  ‘totality,’  of  the  ‘consensus,’  of  ‘ecumenicity’ 
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only  since  the  1960s  and  1970s.143  More  recently,  charismatic  leadership 
has  been  defined  as  a feature  of  “generic  fascism”  in  typologies  of  fascism 
authored  by  Stanley  G.  Payne,  Roger  Eatwell,  Roger  Griffin  and  others.144 
However,  charisma  is  often  relegated  to  either  an  issue  of  political  style 
and  organization  or  treated  as  a marginal  feature  rather  than  as  a core 
characteristic  of  historical  fascism. 

1 argue  that  in  fascist  studies,  charisma  is  often  improperly  reduced 
to  the  issue  of  the  cult  of  the  leader.  In  my  view,  charisma  should  be 
reconceptualized  as  a claim  on  authority  both  legitimizing  and  organiz- 
ing power.  To  this  end,  my  approach  strives  to  first  recover  the  original 
religious  connotations  of  the  concept  of  charisma.  As  is  well  known,  the 
term  “charisma”  originated  in  the  field  of  religion;  it  was  often  employed 
in  theological  discourses.  Etymologically,  the  word  comes  from  Greek  and 
is  translated  as  “the  gift  of  grace”  ( charts - meaning  grace  and  -ma  denoting 
the  action  of  giving).  The  term  does  not  have  a direct  equivalent  in  Latin, 
being  usually  translated  as  “gratia  gratis  date.”145  ft  was  the  German  soci- 
ologist Max  Weber  who  picked  up  the  concept  of  charisma  from  religious 
studies  and  applied  it  to  the  realm  of  politics.  Following  Weber,  political 
analysts  have  further  secularized  the  concept  of  charisma  but  have  often 
also  “trivialized”  it  to  stand  for  personal  attraction,  magnetism  or  notori- 
ety. In  so  doing,  they  lost  sight  of  the  religious  connotations  of  the  concept 
as  a divinely  bestowed  gift  of  grace,  which  is  crucial  for  understanding  the 
charismatic  type  of  authority. 

Secondly,  I argue  that  we  need  to  explore  more  thoroughly  the  social 
connotation  of  the  concept  of  charisma.  Weber  approached  charisma  as 


which  legitimizes  and  fulfills  the  form  Charisma.”  Alexandru  Randa,  “The  Wings  of  the 
Archangel,”  Axa  (December  5, 1940),  1. 

143  See  Joseph  Nyomarkay,  Charisma  and  Factionalism  in  the  Nazi  Party  (Minneapolis, 
1967);  Dietrich  Orlow,  The  History  of  the  Nazi  Party:  1919-1945,  2 vols.  (Pittsburgh:  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1969,  1973);  and,  more  recently,  Maurizio  Bach,  Die  charismatischen 
Fiihrerdiktaturen:  Drittes  Reich  und  italienischer  Faschismus  im  Vergleich  ihrer  Herrschafts- 
strukturen  (Baden-Baden:  Nomos  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1990).  On  Fascist  Italy,  see  Emilio 
Gentile,  “Mussolini’s  Charisma,”  Modern  Italy  3,  no.  2 (1998),  219-235;  and  Piero  Melograni, 
“The  Cult  of  the  Duce  in  Mussolini’s  Italy  "Journal  of  Contemporary  History  11,  no.  4 (1976), 
221-237. 

144  For  such  accounts  of  the  place  of  charisma  in  ideal-type  definitions  of  fascism,  see, 
for  example,  Payne,  A History  of  Fascism,  1914-1945,  6-8;  and  Griffin,  Fascism,  5.  For  a recent 
reconceptualization  of  charisma  and  a reassessment  of  its  relevance  for  fascist  studies,  see 
Antonio  Costa  Pinto,  Roger  Eatwell  and  Stein  Ugelvik  Larsen,  eds.,  Charisma  and  Fascism 
in  Interwar  Europe  (London  and  New  York:  Routledge,  2007). 

145  Albert  Vanhoye,  I carismi  nel  Nuovo  Testamento  (Rome:  Gregorian  and  Biblical 
Press,  2011),  5-7. 
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“a  certain  quality  of  an  individual  personality."146  He  also  pointed  out  the 
need  for  the  validation  of  charismatic  leaders  by  their  followers  and  noted 
that  charisma  produces  a peculiar  social  structure,  a staff  and  an  apparatus 
of  service  and  resources  adapted  to  the  leader’s  mission,147  thus  account- 
ing for  the  creation  of  charismatic  communities  ( Gemeinde ),  based  on  an 
emotional  form  of  communal  relationship  ( Vergemeinschaftung).us  How- 
ever, although  Max  Weber  contributed  to  the  theory  of  nationalism  and 
was  himself  an  active  and  devoted  German  nationalist,  he  did  not  elabo- 
rate on  the  connection  between  charismatic  authority  and  nationalism 
as  an  ideology  and  form  of  politics.  Building  on  Weber’s  work,  several 
political  scientists  underscored  the  social  consequences  of  charismatic 
authority  for  the  organization  of  social  groups,  theorizing  that  charismatic 
communities  were  alternative  forms  of  political  communities.149  Yet  they 
invariably  failed  to  systematically  explore  the  link  between  charismatic 
claims  and  national  communities  and  ideologies. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  fascist  doctrine  of  national  salvation  and 
its  view  of  the  nation  as  a divinely  inspired  community,  I put  forward  the 
concept  of  “charismatic  nationalism.”  This  I define  as  an  ideology  that 
regards  the  nation  as  an  elect  community  of  shared  destiny  living  in  a 
sacred  homeland  which,  on  the  basis  of  a glorious  past,  claims  a divine 
mission  leading  to  salvation  through  sacrifice  under  the  guidance  of  a 
charismatic  leader.  The  concept  of  charismatic  nationalism  illuminates 
the  nature  of  the  “holy”  or  the  “sacred”  in  nationalism,  differentiating  it 
from  both  established  forms  of  traditional  religions  and  modern  secular 
ideologies.  Charisma  has  a transcendental  dimension,  since  the  belief  in 
a divine,  supernatural  mission  depends  on  the  belief  in  the  (Christian) 
God  as  the  absolute  form  of  authority,  even  if  that  supreme  divinity  is 
different  from  the  image  of  God  as  propagated  by  established  churches: 
“We  believe  in  God,”  claimed  Hitler,  “but  it  is  our  God,  the  God  of  the 
Germans.”150  “We,  Legionaries,  are  Christians,”  claimed  the  Romanian 


146  Max  Weber,  “The  Nature  of  Charismatic  Authority  and  its  Routinization,”  in  Max 
Weber  on  Charisma  and  Institution  Building,  ed.  S.N.  Eisenstadt  (Chicago  and  London: 
Chicago  University  Press,  1968),  48,  my  emphasis. 

147  Max  Weber,  “Charisma  and  its  Transformation,”  in  Economy  and  Society:  An  Outline 
of  Interpretative  Sociology,  eds.  Guenther  Roth  and  Claus  Wittich  (Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1978),  vol.  2,  mg. 

148  Weber,  Economy  and  Society,  vol.  1,  243. 

149  James  Gregor,  The  Ideology  of  Fascism  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1969);  Russell  A. 
Berman,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Germany  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1989). 

150  Hitler's  first,  nocturnal  speech  in  the  film  The  Triumph  of  the  Will,  directed  by  Leni 
Riefenstahl,  1936. 
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Legionary  ideologue  Alexandru  Cantacuzino,  “we  believe  in  our  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  we  believe  in  a single,  almighty  God  who  give  life  and  death 
and  regulates  our  fate,  a God  with  whom  we  communicate  and  interact 
and  yet  a God  who  is  outside  and  above  our  human  norms  and  events.”151 
This  is  a reformulation  of  the  concept  of  the  “holy,”  or  the  “sacred,”  that 
originated  in  palingenetic  discourses  on  society,  was  adopted  by  Romantic 
nationalism,  was  redefined  and  amplified  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
was  implemented  in  political  practices  during  the  interwar  period.  The 
religious  roots  of  nationalism  prepared  the  ground  for  claims  of  charis- 
matic leadership  for  achieving  national  unity  and  internal  renewal,  while 
the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  chosen  people  gave  birth  to  an  extreme 
form  of  national  self-glorification.  The  corollaries  of  interwar  charismatic 
nationalism  are  not  simply  the  ideas  of  the  “holy”  community,  history 
and  territory,  arguably  part  of  any  form  of  nationalism,  but  a new  way  of 
defining  the  holy,  which  originates  not  from  the  numinous152  but  from 
the  charismatic  leader.  In  other  words,  interwar  charismatic  nationalism 
merged  the  idea  of  the  holy,  elected  national  community  with  that  of  the 
divine  mission  of  the  charismatic  leader  as  a chosen  prophet  or  savior  of 
the  nation,  and  applied  them  to  political  practice. 

1 find  charisma  to  be  the  most  integrative  aspect  of  the  fascist  ide- 
ology because  it  illuminates  several  of  its  interrelated  claims,  such  as: 
r)  the  relation  between  Divinity  and  the  charismatic  leader;  2)  the  idea  of 
a divine  election  and  mission  to  fulfill  God’s  commandments;  3)  the  rela- 
tion between  divinity  and  the  chosen  people;  4)  the  relationship  between 
the  charismatic  leader  and  his  followers;  5)  the  profile  and  expectations 
of  the  followers;  and  6)  the  people  and  their  mission  in  relation  to  the 
mankind,  in  its  entirety.  From  an  analytical  point  of  view,  charisma  can 
serve  as  a tool  for  clustering  key  concepts  pertaining  to  fascism  into  an 
integrative  theoretical  framework.  So  understood,  the  charismatic  nature 
of  fascism  accounts  for  the  merger  between  the  ideology  of  messianic 
nationalism  and  the  post-war  paramilitary  revolutionary  movements  of 
change  based  on  oath-taking,  totalizing  authority,  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  forms  of  political  religion. 

On  this  basis,  1 therefore  claim  that,  as  a political  ideology,  fascism  is 
a form  of  charismatic  nationalism  working  toward  the  redemption  and 


151  Alexandru  Cantacuzino,  Opere  (1940);  Opere  complete  (Munich,  1940),  17. 

152  On  the  concept  of  the  numinous,  see  Rudolf  Otto,  The  Idea  of  the  Holy  (Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1923). 
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salvation  of  the  patriarchal  national  community  in  this  world;  this  sal- 
vation is  understood  as  a fulfillment  of  the  national  character  through  a 
return  to  its  mythical  origins  by  means  of  the  terrestrial  action  of  the  char- 
ismatic leader  and  the  paramilitary  movement  he  organized,  thus  leading 
to  the  ethnic,  racial  or  religious  purification  of  the  nation  through  the 
removal  of  the  unwanted  “others,”  the  rebirth  and  regeneration  of  the  self 
through  new  forms  of  socialization  based  on  a new  ethical  code  of  con- 
duct leading  to  the  creation  of  the  new  man,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
status  of  the  respective  people  in  international  affairs.  I will  exemplify  this 
working  definition  of  fascism  with  the  case  of  the  Legion  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  in  Romania  and  the  Ustasa  movement  in  Croatia. 

Part  II:  Charisma  and  Fascism:  The  Legion  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  and  the  Ustasa  movement 

II.i.  Greater  Romania  and  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes /Yugoslavia 

Having  laid  down  my  own  approach  to  fascism,  I now  turn  to  an  issue- 
oriented  comparison  between  the  most  significant  fascist  movements  in 
the  Balkans,  Romania’s  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael  and  Croatia’s 
Ustasa  movement.  My  aim  is  not  to  provide  an  all-encompassing  analysis 
of  the  two  movements  but  to  deconstruct  the  main  components  of  their 
ideologies,  with  a focus  on  the  cult  of  authenticity,  specific  to  the  political 
religion  of  nationalism;  charismatic  leadership  and  its  impact  on  the  two 
movements’  rites,  rituals  and  party  organization;  their  terrorist  activities; 
and  the  idea  of  rebirth  and  regeneration  and  its  negative  corollary,  the 
idea  of  “cleansing”  the  national  community  through  the  elimination  of  all 
“alien”  bodies. 

The  violent  projects  of  national  salvation  and  regeneration  promoted 
by  the  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael  and  the  Ustasa  movement  cannot 
be  understood  without  taking  into  account  the  political-institutional  con- 
text of  interwar  Greater  Romania  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  renamed  Yugoslavia  in  1929.  The  prewar  entities  of  Serbia 
and  Croatia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Romania  on  the 
other,  were  fully  transformed  by  the  experience  of  World  War  I.  Although, 
during  the  war,  Serbia  and  Romania  suffered  massive  human  losses  and 
experienced  long  periods  of  military  occupation,  they  both  emerged  from 
the  war  as  victorious  parties  within  the  Entente’s  camp.  First,  Romania 
managed  to  double  its  size  (from  130,177  sq.  km.  in  1914  to  295,049  sq.  km. 
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in  1919)  and  population  (from  7,771,341  inhabitants  in  1914  to  14,669,841 
in  1919).  For  its  part,  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  was  the  main  catalyst  of  the 
establishment  of  a new,  larger  “South  Slav”  state.  On  November  13, 1918,  it 
incorporated  the  Kingdom  of  Montenegro,  while  on  December  1 it  united 
with  the  State  of  Slovenes,  Croats  and  Serbs  ( Drzava  SLovenca,  Hrvata 
i Srba,  proclaimed  on  October  28  and  encompassing  all  South  Slavs  of 
Austria-Hungary)  to  constitute  a new  state  called  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  with  a territory  of  247,542  sq.  km.  and  a popu- 
lation of  almost  12  million  inhabitants  in  1921. 

Despite  these  remarkable  geopolitical  successes  in  state-building,  the 
processes  of  postwar  internal  integration  of  each  new  state  proved  ardu- 
ous. These  process  generated  numerous  “structural  crises”  related  to  the 
establishment  and  legitimization  of  a new  political  order,  conflicts  among 
regional  political  groupings  in  the  process  of  state  unification,  the  expan- 
sion of  a bureaucratized  state  administration  and  its  relation  to  local 
communities,  the  integration  and  assimilation  of  ethnic  minorities,  and 
dilemmas  of  collective  identity. 

These  processes  of  integration  were  further  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  both  states  were  heterogeneous  assemblies  of  multiple  historical 
provinces,  shaped  by  distinct  but  long-lasting  imperial  legacies.  Greater 
Romania  (1918-1940)  came  into  being  following  a process  of  gradual  uni- 
fication similar  to  the  Italian  risorgimento.  To  the  Old  Kindgom,  made 
up  of  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (unified  in  1859),  was 
added  in  1878  the  former  Ottoman  province  of  Dobrudja  and,  in  1918, 
the  province  of  Bessarabia — occupied  by  Russia  in  the  period  1812-1918; 
Transylvania,  the  Banat,  Maramure§,  and  the  Partium,  which  had  been 
part  of  the  Hungarian  part  of  Austria-Hungary;  and  Bukovina,  a former 
part  of  the  Austrian  part  of  the  Monarchy.  Moreover,  although  Greater 
Romania  was  conceived  as  a nation-state  “of”  ethnic  Romanians  as  the 
“titular”  nation — who  represented  12,981,324  inhabitants  or  71.9  percent  of 
the  total  population  in  1930 — the  country  also  encompassed  a relatively 
high  ratio  of  minorities,  amounting  to  28.1  percent.153  Allegedly  favored 
in  the  former  imperial  order,  the  Jews,  Hungarians  and  Germans  fell,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romanians,  into  the  category  of  “imperial”  or  “high-status” 


153  These  were  as  follows:  Hungarians  (1,425,507  or  7.9  percent),  Germans  (745,421  or  4.1 
percent),  Jews  (728,151  or  4.0  percent),  Ruthenians  (582,115  or  3.2  percent),  Russians  (409,150 
or  2.3  percent),  Bulgarians  (366,384  or  2.0  percent),  Gypsies  (263,501  or  1.5  percent),  Turks 
(154,772  or  0.9  percent)  and  Tartars  (22,141  or  0.1  percent),  out  of  a total  population  of 
18,057,028.  Anuarul  Statistic  al  Romaniei,  1 333  §i  ig40,  44-45. 
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minorities,  as  they  used  to  dominate  liberal  professions  and  state  bureau- 
cracy, mostly  in  major  cities. 

The  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  was  even  more  heteroge- 
neous than  Greater  Romania.  To  the  former  Kingdom  of  Montenegro  and 
the  recently  enlarged  Kingdom  of  Serbia  were  added  Croatia,  Slavonia  and 
Vojvodina,  provinces  that  belonged  to  the  Hungarian  part  of  the  Mon- 
archy; Carniola,  Styria  and  Dalmatia,  former  parts  of  the  Austrian  half; 
and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  a former  administrative  experiment  under  the 
Monarchy’s  Ministry  of  Finance.154  In  addition,  the  new  state  was  a genu- 
ine mosaic  of  languages,  religions,  cultures  and  nationalities,  loosely  sub- 
sumed under  the  (contested)  banner  of  South-Slav  collective  identity. 

After  succeeding  at  political  unification,  political  elites  in  both  states 
faced  the  considerable  challenge  of  fostering  administrative  integration, 
cultural  assimilation,  and  legislative  harmonization  of  these  heteroge- 
neous amalgams,  as  the  historical  provinces  that  composed  them  were 
all  shaped  by  different  imperial  legacies  and  sociopolitical  systems.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  organization  of  the  two  states  led  to  pitched  debates 
among  rival  factions  of  the  political  elite  in  both  countries,  who  advanced 
rival  institutional  “projects”  vying  for  political  dominance.  Employing  Paul 
Colomy’s  theoretical  framework  on  institutional  change,  we  can  differ- 
entiate among  three  types  of  political  projects  in  interwar  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia:  r)  “elaborative,”  promoting  only  minor  reforms  of  the  exist- 
ing institutional  framework  with  the  aim  of  rescuing  practices  that  func- 
tioned in  Serbia  or  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Romania,  and  thus  protecting 
their  traditional  interest  groups;  2)  “reconstructive,”  arguing  for  an  ample 
institutional  reorganization  of  the  two  postwar  states  leading  to  the  cre- 
ation of  new  bureaucratic  agencies  and  roles,  in  favor  of  new  political 
interest  groups;  and  3)  “totalizing,”  working  for  a radical  reorganization  of 
the  existing  institutional  order,  either  in  the  form  of  classical  revolutions 
or  of  charismatic  “ethical  prophecies.”155 

Romanian  political  elites  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  represented  mostly  by 
the  Liberal  Party,  promoted  an  elaborative  institutional  agenda.  Arguing 
that  Greater  Romania  was  not  a new  state  but  a continuation  of  the  Old 
Kingdom,  they  advocated  the  extension  of  that  country’s  prewar  legis- 
lation to  the  newly  incorporated  provinces  as  a means  of  unifying  the 


154  See  Robert  J.  Donia,  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina:  A Tradition  Betrayed  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1994). 

155  Paul  Colomy,  “Neofunctionalism  and  Neoinstitutionalism:  Human  Agency  and 
Interest  in  Institutional  Change,”  Sociological  Forum,  13,  no.  2 (June  1998),  270. 
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country.  Similarly,  the  Belgrade-based  elites  also  promoted  an  elaborate 
institutional  agenda.  Although  they  admitted  that  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  was  a new  state,  they  nevertheless  thought  that 
Serbia’s  tradition  of  statehood,  the  Serbian  army’s  heroic  fight  during  the 
war  and  the  pivotal  political  role  played  by  the  Serbian  Karadjordjevic 
dynasty  in  the  making  of  the  new  post-war  kingdom  entitled  Serbia  to 
play  a core  role  in  the  process  of  interwar  state-building.  On  this  basis, 
they  therefore  argued  for  state  continuity  with  prewar  Serbian  institutions 
and  practices. 

In  contrast  to  these  dominant  views  originating  from  the  two  political 
centers,  regional  elites  from  the  newly  joint  territories  in  both  countries 
argued  for  postwar  negotiations  of  power  positions,  followed  by  forms  of 
territorial  devolution  of  the  decision-making  processes.  In  Romania,  the 
most  powerful  proponent  of  this  latter  view  was  the  National  Party  in 
Transylvania,  which,  resenting  the  loss  of  its  monopoly  over  Transylvania’s 
regional  affairs  in  1920,  fused  in  1926  with  the  Peasant  Party  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  to  form  the  National-Peasant  Party  and  successfully  challenged 
the  Liberals’  political  domination.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes,  regional  elites  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  but  also  many  voices  in 
Serbia,  argued  for  devolution  and  extensive  local  autonomy,  eventually 
leading  to  the  federalization  of  the  country. 

In  both  countries,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  the  views  of  the  center 
prevailed.  In  the  first  postwar  decade,  political  life  in  Greater  Romania 
was  dominated  by  the  National  Liberal  Party,  which  imposed  its  central- 
izing vision  over  the  country’s  postwar  organization.  True,  the  rule  of  the 
National-Peasant  Party  (1929-1933)  brought  about  an  attempt  to  reorga- 
nize Romania  in  historical  provinces.  However,  this  experiment  in  devolu- 
tion was  short-lived;  the  NPP  ultimately  proved  to  be  conciliatory  rather 
than  revolutionary.  The  process  of  political  integration  and  legislative 
unification  within  Greater  Romania  thus  gradually  progressed — marked 
by  the  adoption  of  a new  constitution  (1923),  a new  citizenship  law  (1924) 
and  a new  civil  code  (1932) — putting  an  end  to  regional  legal  disparities. 

By  contrast,  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  was  less  suc- 
cessful at  regional  integration.  Due  to  the  centrifugal  political  options  of 
rival  elites,  in  1929,  at  a time  when  a peaceful  transition  of  power  occurred 
in  Romania,  from  the  National-Liberal  Party  to  the  National-Peasant  Party, 
political  pluralism  was  curtailed  by  King  Alexander’s  royal  absolutism, 
supported  by  a form  of  integral  Yugoslavism  “from  above.”  The  new  con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1932,  proclaimed  Yugoslavia  a unitary  nation-state  of 
the  South  Slavs,  while  a new  administrative  law  reorganized  the  country’s 
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territory  into  ten  banovinas  rather  than  into  historical  provinces.  However, 
unlike  in  Romania,  the  Yugoslav  elites  did  not  manage  to  forge  a fully  uni- 
fied legal-political  system;  for  instance,  no  unitary  civil  code  was  adopted 
in  the  new  country.  In  addition,  although  the  political  system  was  gradu- 
ally liberalized  after  1934,  regional  grievances  finally  led  to  the  federaliza- 
tion of  the  country  through  the  establishment  of  Croatian  Banovina  as  an 
autonomous  entity  following  the  Cvetkovic-Macek  agreement  of  August 
1939.156  By  that  time,  however,  these  concessions  of  the  Belgrade-based 
elites  proved  too  little  too  late:  invaded  by  the  Axis  powers  in  April  1941, 
Yugoslavia  plunged  into  a bloody  civil  war  marked  by  the  clash  of  rival 
ideological  or  secessionist  nation-  and  state-building  projects.  Against 
these  similar  political  backgrounds,  the  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
in  Romania  and  the  Ustasa  movement  in  Croatia  advanced  “totalizing” 
projects  of  radical  social-political  transformation.  Although  these  projects 
were  apparently  close  to  the  reconstructive  projects  proposed  by  regional 
elites  in  both  countries  (see  the  regionalist  trend  for  devolution  in  Roma- 
nia and  the  campaign  for  federalization  in  Yugoslavia),  the  two  fascist 
organizations’  agendas  were  in  fact  radically  anti-systemic,  as  they  aimed 
at  seizing  the  state  by  violent  means,  reconfiguring  it  along  totalitarian 
lines  and  forging  homogeneous  ethnic  entities.  To  attain  their  goals,  both 
movements  targeted  ethnic  minorities  as  well  as  the  existing  ruling  elites. 
In  the  case  of  Romania,  the  Legionary  project  was  directed  against  the 
so-called  “high-status”  minorities,  most  notably  the  Jews  and  the  Hungar- 
ians, but  also  against  Romanian  political  elites,  who  allegedly  betrayed 
the  national  cause,  thus  leading  to  intraethnic  ideological  strife  as  well. 
For  its  part,  the  Ustasa  promoted  the  dismemberment  of  Yugoslavia  and 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  Greater  Croatia,  also  encompassing 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The  two  fascist  organizations  display  an  intriguing  array  of  similarities 
and  differences  that  make  for  an  instructive  regional  comparison.157  First, 


156  On  the  history  of  Yugoslavism,  see  Dejan  Djokic,  Elusive  Compromise:  A History  of 
Interwar  Yugoslavia  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  2007). 

157  For  a pioneering  attempt  to  compare  the  Legion  and  the  Ustasa,  see  Aleksa  Djilas, 
The  Contested  Country:  Yugoslav  Unity  and  Communist  Revolution,  1919^953  (Cambridge, 
MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1996).  Djilas  pointed  out  the  striking  similarities  between 
them  in  terms  of  ideology  and  social  support  (p.  209).  For  a contrary  opinion,  arguing  that, 
unlike  in  the  case  of  the  Legion,  religion  did  not  play  a major  role  in  the  Ustasa  ideology, 
see  Biondich,  Religion  and  Nation  in  Wartime,  113.  For  a refutation  of  Biondich’s  thesis, 
see  Rory  Yeomans,  “Militant  Women,  Warrior  Men  and  Revolutionary  Personae:  The  New 
Ustasa  Man  and  Woman  in  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia,  1941-1945,”  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Review  83,  no.  4 (October  2005),  685-732. 
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the  Legion  and  the  Ustasa  were  established  at  similar  times,  in  1927  and 
1929,  respectively.  Thus  they  were  part  of  the  second  wave  of  postwar 
radicalization  that  followed  the  initial  upheaval  of  the  early  1920s.  Both 
movements  promoted  radical  projects  of  social-political  transformation  of 
the  state  and  society  in  Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  respectively.  At  the  same 
time,  the  geopolitical  positions  of  the  two  movements  and  their  national 
aspiration  were  rather  different.  The  Legion  radically  expressed  the 
nationalist  agenda  of  the  ethnic  majority  in  a “victorious”  nation  that  had 
achieved  its  own,  quasi-complete  nation-state  and  was  ready  to  pursue 
a national  consolidation  to  achieve  the  country’s  enhanced  cultural  and 
ethnic  homogeneity.  The  Ustasa,  for  its  part,  expressed  the  frustrations  of 
part  of  the  Croat  elite  who  resented  that  fact  that  the  Croat  nation  was 
part  of  a larger  political  entity  and  lacked  a state  of  its  own,  as  the  nation 
was  allegedly  subordinated  to,  or  as  it  claimed,  even  “subjugated”  by,  a 
hegemonic  central  power  within  an  unequal  political  structure.  The  aims 
of  the  two  organizations  were  thus  different:  the  Legionaries  argued  for 
the  radical  reorganization  of  the  Romanian  nation-state,  while  the  Croat 
nationalists  sought  the  establishment  of  a distinct  Croat  nation-state.  In 
its  separatist  goal  of  establishing  an  independent  Croat  nation-state,  the 
Ustasa  more  closely  resembles  the  Orhanizatsiya  Ukrayins’kykh  Natsion- 
alistiv  (Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists,  or  OUN),  active  mostly 
in  Poland  and  the  western  Soviet  Ukraine,  or  certain  radical  right-wing 
groups  in  Czechoslovakia  who  militated  for  the  ‘recreation,’  in  various 
forms,  of  Slovakia  and  Moravia,  such  as  Hlinka’s  Slovak  People’s  Party, 
Rodobrana  (Defence  of  the  Fatherland)  or  the  small  and  short-lived 
Moravian-based  National  Fascist  Camp.  These  differences  notwithstand- 
ing, both  organizations,  the  Legion  and  the  Ustasa,  expressed  the  frustra- 
tion of  subordinated  groups  against  the  political  elites  who  dominated  the 
state.  Both  wanted  to  capture  power  through  revolutionary,  violent  means 
and  to  build  totalitarian  and  ethnically  homogeneous  nation-states. 

Most  importantly,  both  organizations  were  animated  by  fascist  ide- 
ologies centered  on  the  idea  of  rebirth  and  regeneration  through  ethnic 
cleansing,  resting  on  a peculiar  combination  of  religion  and  politics.  Fur- 
thermore, both  built  powerful  charismatic  organizations  based  on  uncon- 
ditional devotion  to  an  undisputed  leader.  The  Legion  grew  faster:  in  less 
than  ten  years  (1927-1937)  it  managed  to  develop  an  original,  homegrown 
ideology  and  to  forge  its  full-fledged  political  religion.  When  it  started, 
the  Ustasa  resembled  a terrorist  movement  of  national  secession,  similar 
in  scope  to  the  Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization  (IMRO) 
(with  which  the  Ustasa  leaders  closely  cooperated  starting  in  the  early 
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ig2os).  However,  during  the  mid  to  late  1930s  it  evolved  toward  fascism 
through  a process  of  internal  ideological  “maturation”  stimulated  by 
external  inputs  from  Fascist  Italy  and  later  from  Nazi  Germany. 

Both  movements  openly  worked  against  the  existing  political  order  and 
employed  terrorist  methods  to  destabilize  it.  Their  most  notable  actions 
were  the  assassination  of  Romania’s  prime  minister,  I.G.  Duca,  at  Sinaia 
in  1933  and  of  King  Alexander  I of  Yugoslavia  at  Marseilles  in  1934,  respec- 
tively (in  cooperation  with  IMRO).  In  view  of  their  violent  nature  and 
anti-democratic  orientations,  both  organizations  were  outlawed  several 
times  and  harshly  repressed  by  the  authorities.  Although  it  was  banned 
in  1929,  1932,  1933  and  1938,  the  Legion  was  revived  each  time  under  a 
different  name  and  succeeded  in  building  a large  body  of  fanatical  follow- 
ers, receiving  16  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  1937  parliamentary  elections. 
If  the  Legion  managed  to  find  a political  niche  in  Romania’s  pluralistic 
but  unconsolidated  political  order,  the  Ustasa  did  not  find  much  room  for 
growth  in  Yugoslavia’s  royal  authoritarian  regime.  For  much  of  its  history, 
from  1929  to  1940,  the  Ustasa  was  outlawed  and  consequently  reduced  to 
conspiratorial  cells  acting  abroad,  without  a significant  mass  base  in  Croa- 
tian territory.  Consequently,  in  the  pre-power  stage,  the  Ustasa’s  member- 
ship grew  rather  slowly,  from  an  estimated  few  thousand  in  1930  to  about 
30,000  to  40,000  in  1939;158  significant  inroads  in  the  Croatian  society  were 
made  mostly  in  the  period  1939-1941.  Before  taking  power,  the  Legion  can 
thus  be  characterized  as  a mass  movement,  while  the  Ustasa  could  be 
described  at  its  origins  as  an  ethnic-separatist  terrorist  organization. 

The  last  stages  in  the  development  of  the  two  movements  were  strikingly 
different,  as  their  fortunes  were  reversed.  Severely  repressed  by  King  Carol 
in  1938-1939,  the  Legion  was  revived  in  1940  but  was  not  able  to  build  its 
own  totalitarian  political  regime,  as  it  was  forced  to  share  power  with  Gen- 
eral Ion  Antonescu.  In  late  January  1941,  following  a lethal  clash  with  the 
army,  the  Legion  was  ousted  from  the  political  scene  by  Antonescu.  For 
its  part,  the  Ustasa  came  to  power  in  1941  under  German  and  Italian 
patronage  and  managed  to  establish  a longer-lasting  regime  (1941-1945) 
in  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia.  True,  the  Ustasa  ruled  during  a con- 
stant state  of  war  and  operated  in  a regime  that  was  under  heavy  for- 
eign domination.  But  the  Ustasa  leadership  was  nevertheless  largely  able 
to  implement  its  agenda  of  institutional  organization  of  the  new  state, 
accompanied  by  a radical  transformation  of  the  social  and  ethnic  outlook 
of  Croatian  society. 


158  See  Payne,  A History  of  Fascism,  420. 
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The  following  section  attempts  to  deconstruct  these  ideologies  of 
national  salvation  and  to  reveal  their  main  sources.  My  main  aim  is  not 
to  simply  expose  their  irrational  nature  but  to  also  uncover  their  intel- 
lectual genealogy  and  the  internal  logic  of  their  political  religions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  account  for  the  way  they  shaped  the  two  movements’ 
symbolism,  organization  and  ritual  practice  on  the  other. 

II.2.  Nationalism  as  a Political  Religion: 

Authenticity,  Community  and  Homeland 

The  Legion  and  the  Ustasa  developed  their  own  political  religions  founded 
on  a charismatic  type  of  legitimacy  and  on  a number  of  rites  and  rituals 
associated  with  it.  The  “holy  character”  claimed  by  both  organizations  had 
three  main  ideological  sources:  the  sacralized  nation,  its  history  and  its 
territory;  the  charismatic  leader’s  divine  mission;  and  the  martyrdom  of 
the  movements’  members  forged  in  violent  combat.  The  Legionary  ideol- 
ogy was  more  mystical  and  overtly  religious;  by  comparison,  Ustasa  ideol- 
ogy appears  less  elaborared,  and  its  political  actions  more  pragmatic. 

The  core  dimension  of  these  political  religions  was  the  cult  of  authen- 
ticity. Expressed  in  many  forms,  this  cult  rested  mainly  on  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  a predestined  communion  between  the  given  nation  and 
its  national  homeland.  A primary  component  of  the  cult  of  authenticity 
was  thus  the  cult  of  the  ancestral  land  of  the  nation,  an  expression  of 
the  phenomenon  of  the  territorialization  of  nationalism.  Both  movements 
advanced  their  own  views  on  the  ideal  territorial  and  ethnic  borders  of 
the  nation,  by  claiming  historical  rights  over  a certain  territory  and  declar- 
ing it  an  indivisible  entity.  In  the  Romanian  case,  the  ancestral  land  was 
presented  as  the  cradle  of  the  ethnogenesis  and  Christianization  of  the 
Romanian  people;  Legionary  propaganda  emphasized  the  continuity  of 
the  Romanian  people  on  the  same  territory,  without  interruption.  In  the 
Croat  case,  the  historical  homeland  was  not  the  land  of  ethnogenesis 
but  the  “conquered  land”  or  the  land  of  “destination,”  which  became  the 
promised  land  of  the  nation. 

The  cult  of  the  ancestral  land  was  an  attempt  to  re-root  the  national 
community  in  time  and  space,  by  presenting  its  habitat  as  the  land  of  his- 
tory and  destiny  of  the  chosen  people.  This  attempt  was  expressed  in  two 
ways:  The  first  one  was  to  develop  a form  of  ethno-nature,  by  asserting  the 
nation’s  right  over  a “predestined”  and  thus  well-differentiated  national 
homeland,  bordered  by  rivers,  mountains,  sea  and  other  natural  demar- 
cations, thus  in  effect  ethnicizing  and  consequently  appropriating  that 
habitat.  The  second  one  was  the  “naturalization”  of  historical  landmarks 
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of  the  nation,  presenting  them  as  part  of  the  natural  setting  of  the  respec- 
tive community.159  In  the  case  of  the  Legion,  the  sacralization  of  the  land 
was  done  mostly  through  the  veneration  of  the  ancestors’  graves;  in  the 
Ustasa’s  case,  it  was  through  the  cult  of  the  peasantry  and  its  “organic” 
link  to  the  land. 

II. 2.1.  “A  Unique  Nation":  The  Principles  of  the  Ustasa  Movement 

We  acknowledge  only  one  name:  Croat,  and  one  country:  Croatia. 

The  Croatian  name  has . . . grown  together  with  the  soul  of  the  entire 

nation.160 

The  Ustasa’s  vision  of  the  Croat  nation  is  best  encapsulated  in  Ustasko- 
domobranska  nacela  (The  Ustasa-Home-Defender  Principles),  an  ethical 
code  of  conduct  authored  and  published  by  Ante  Pavelic  for  the  first  time 
in  1933, 161  and  republished,  in  an  expanded  form,  in  1942.162  Hailed  as  a 
body  of  mystical,  sacred  precepts  of  the  Ustasa,  the  document  was  essen- 
tially a nationalist  charter,  affirming  the  Croats’  distinct  national  existence 
and  defining  the  basic  elements  of  their  collective  identity:  their  name, 
their  homeland,  their  eternal  unity,  their  right  to  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination and,  in  the  1942  version,  the  main  organizational  tenets  of 
the  new  totalitarian  state  in  the  making.  The  Principles  were  defined  as 


159  For  these  two  strategies,  closely  linked  with  the  cult  of  authenticity,  see  Smith, 
Chosen  People,  134-137. 

160  Danijel  Crljen,  ed.,  Nacela  hrvatskog  Ustaskog  pokreta  (Zagreb:  Tiskara  Matice 
hrvatskih  akademicara,  1942),  32.  Unless  otherwise  attributed  expressly  or  by  way  of  cita- 
tions, translations  from  Croatian  into  English  are  by  Goran  Miljan,  doctoral  student  in  the 
History  Department,  CEU,  working  on  a dissertation  on  the  history  of  the  Ustasa,  as  part 
of  his  contribution  to  the  research  project  Fascism  in  East-Central  Europe:  A Documentary 
Reader,  which  I coordinate.  I have  tacitly  edited  these  translations  whenever  necessary. 

161  The  first  edition  of  The  Ustasa-Home-Defender  Principles  is  not  dated.  Some  sources 
date  it  back  to  the  establishment  of  the  movement  in  1929,  but  the  second  (1942)  edition 
states  it  was  first  published  in  1933.  See  “The  Principles  of  the  Ustase  Movement,”  private 
collection,  trans.  Sinisa  Djuric,  http://www.pavelicpapers.hr. 

162  Danijel  Crljen,  ed.,  Nacela  hrvatskog  Ustaskog  pokreta,  117.  Compared  to  the  1933 
original  edition,  the  reworked  1942  Principles  also  included  an  introduction,  a short  pream- 
ble titled  “Poglavnikova  dusa,”  and  three  new  articles:  Principle  8 on  the  establishment  of 
the  Independent  State  of  Croatia;  Principle  14,  titled  “The  Nobility  of  Work  and  Duty;”  and 
Principle  15,  “The  Principle  of  Responsibility.”  At  the  same  time,  Principle  12  from  the  1933 
edition,  which  affirmed  that  the  Croatian  people  belong  to  Western  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, did  not  appear  in  the  1942  edition,  while  Principle  15  was  divided  into  two  Principles, 
16  and  17,  titled  “Sources  of  Croatian  Strength  and  Progress”  and  “Tasks  of  National  Work,” 
respectively.  I thank  Goran  Miljan  for  drawing  my  attention  to  these  differences. 
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“the  mental  core  of  the  Ustasa  movement,”  meant  to  provide  “guidance 
to  the  entire  national  and  individual  life  and  work;”  they  were  also  pre- 
sented as  “the  basic  law  on  which  our  young  state  shall  be  established 
and  developed.”163 

In  the  spirit  of  the  political  religion  of  nationalism,  the  Ustasa  Principles 
proclaimed  the  Croatian  people  as  “an  independent  ethnic  and  national 
unit”  (Principle  1).  They  asserted  the  unique  ethnic  and  national  character 
of  the  Croats,  defining  them  as  “a  nation  by  itself, . . . not  identical  with 
any  other  nation  nor  a part  or  a tribe  of  any  other  nation”  (Principle  1). 
Principle  2 established  the  distinct  historical  name  of  the  Croatian  people, 
that  of  Hrvat  (Croat),  stating:  “The  name  cannot  and  must  not  be  replaced 
by  any  other  name.”  An  additional  paragraph  added  in  1942  reinforced  the 
organic  link  between  the  people  and  its  name,  claiming,  “The  Croatian 
name  has  thus  grown  together  with  the  soul  of  the  entire  nation.”164  Prin- 
ciples 2-5  also  proclaimed  the  inalienable  borders  and  historical  name  of 
the  national  homeland  of  Croatia:  the  cult  of  authenticity  was  unambigu- 
ously manifested  in  the  claim  that  the  “present  homeland”  was  perma- 
nently conquered  “1,300  years  ago”  (Principle  2,  1933),  “1,400  years  ago” 
(Principle  2, 1942)  or  “in  ancient  times”  (Principle  3):  “The  Croatian  people 
came  to  their  homeland  of  Croatia  as  a completely  free  nation  in  the  time 
of  the  Great  Migrations,  by  their  own  will,  thus  conquering  that  land  and 
making  it  their  own  forever"  (Principle  5,  emphasis  added). 

That  long-term  habitation  led  to  an  organic  link  between  the  Croa- 
tian people  and  its  homeland:  “They  inhabited  it,  grew  with  it  and  gave 
it  the  authentic  and  natural  name  Croatia”  (Principle  3).  A 1942  addition 
to  Principle  4 delineated  the  Ustasa’s  vision  on  the  ideal  ethnic-historical 
borders  of  Croatia:  “The  Croatian  coast  is  washed  by  the  Adriatic  in  both 
Dubrovnik  and  Crikvenica.  A Croatian  peasant  works  the  fertile  fields 
of  Posavina,  cuts  down  the  forests  of  Velebit,  treads  through  the  gorges 
of  Mosor,  and  protects  the  border  on  the  Drina.  Croatian  rivers  are  the 
Zrmanja  and  the  Sava,  the  Bosna  and  the  Neretva.  The  Croatian  spirit 
can  be  perceived  from  times  immemorial  in  Varazdin  and  Senj,  Sarajevo 
and  Mostar,  Osijek  and  Makarska.”165  The  same  principle  also  established 
the  indivisible  unity  of  the  Croatian  homeland,  arguing  that,  despite  the 


163  Crljen,  ed.,  Naceta  hrvatskog  Ustaskog  pokreta,  32. 

164  Ibid.,  15. 

165  Ibid.,  32. 
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distinct  names  of  the  various  historical  provinces,  “all  these  provinces 
form  a unique  homeland,  Croatia,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  claim  any 
of  the  provinces”  (Principle  4). 

The  Principles  abound  in  religious  references  to  the  messianic  mission 
of  the  Croats  as  the  chosen  people:  see  Principle  11,  titled  “God  and  the 
Croats,”  as  well  as  the  assertion  that  “only  a peasant  can  fulfill  this  organic 
connection  between  the  people  and  the  land,  with  his  unlimited  love  for 
hills  and  valleys,  forever  bounded  by  Providence.’’166 

The  Ustasa  ideology  promoted  a new  mythological  version  of  the  col- 
lective origin  of  the  Croatians,  their  history  and  “mission.”  The  Principles 
claimed  that  the  Croats  were  not  of  Slavic  origin  but  a distinct  ethnie  with 
a specific  historical  mission.  Croats  were  “a  free  warrior  people”  who  came 
from  the  Caucasus  and  the  Visla  basin,  conquered  their  national  home- 
land and  established  their  own  state.  They  were  not  part  of  the  Slavic 
group,  even  if  they  subjugated  Slavs  along  the  way.  As  part  of  this  process 
of  living  together,  “the  Croats  assumed  certain  Slavic  characteristics,  such 
as  the  language  and  certain  customs.”  Yet  the  Croats  were  not  Slavic  but 
a distinct  ruling  class  superimposed  on  the  Slavs:  “the  yeast  that  gave  the 
spiritual  ingredient,”  the  idea  of  freedom  and  statehood,  to  the  “Slavic 
masses.”167  Principle  6 claimed  that,  since  the  very  beginning  of  their  his- 
tory, the  “Croat  nation”  had  a complete  organization  in  military  as  well 
as  family  affairs,  “so  that  it  immediately  founded  its  own  state  with  all  of 
the  attributes  of  statehood.”  Pursuing  this  logic,  Principle  7 claimed  the 
Croatian  state  had  an  uninterrupted  continuity  until  World  War  I,  when 
“foreign  forces  prevented  the  Croatian  people  from  exercising  their  sov- 
ereign right  to  form  their  own  Croatian  state.”  On  this  basis,  Principles 
8,  10  and  11  asserted,  in  a repetitive  manner,  the  Croats’  legitimate  right 
“to  reconstitute  a complete,  sovereign  and  independent  Croatian  state,” 
using  “any  means,  including  force  of  arms”  (Principle  8).  These  claims 
were  meant  to  justify  the  Ustasa’s  violence  and  terrorism  against  the  fed- 
eral structure  of  interwar  Yugoslavia,  by  portraying  Belgrade’s  domination 
over  Croatia  as  illegitimate  and  foreign  to  the  Croats’  history  and  tradi- 
tions. After  the  document  had  declared  the  Croat  people  to  be  a distinct, 
self-governing  entity,  Principle  g asserted  the  Croats’  legitimate  sovereign 
right  to  “happiness  and  prosperity.” 


166  Ibid.,  69. 

167  Ibid.,  33-34- 
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The  Ustasa  Principles  contained  general  remarks  on  the  intended  inter- 
nal organization  of  the  Croatian  society  or  of  the  (future)  Ustasa-led  state. 
In  a corporatist  spirit,  the  Ustasa  promoted  a patriarchal  organization  of 
society,  based  on  the  harmony  of  all  classes  but  excluding  all  foreign  ele- 
ments. “All  classes  of  the  Croatian  people  constitute  one  national  unit.” 
Its  basic  tenets  were  communal  life  based  on  an  “orderly  and  religious 
family”;  on  agriculture  and  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
Croatian  land;  on  educational  and  cultural  progress,  promoted  through 
science  and  learning;  and  on  craftsmanship,  as  complementary  to  agri- 
culture (Principle  16). 

Membership  in  the  Croatian  nation  was  defined  on  an  ethnic-racial  as 
well  as  political-ideological  basis.  It  was  open  to  individuals  of  “Croatian 
blood,  who  can  trace  back  their  origins”  but  who  also  “maintain  a perma- 
nent familial  connection  with  the  village  and  the  land”  (Principle  14).  The 
Croat  nation-state  was  consequently  to  be  organized  as  an  racial-ethnic 
polity,  so  that  “no  one  can  make  decisions  who  is  not  by  origin  and  by 
blood  a member  of  Croatian  nation”  (Principle  11).  In  1942  the  ethnic-racial 
character  of  the  NDH  was  reinforced  by  the  eugenic  nature  of  Principle  17, 
which  asserted  that,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  survival,  prosperity  and 
security  of  the  Croatian  state,  authorities  had  to  assure  a “balanced  breed- 
ing” of  the  nation  through  the  “promotion  and  perfection  of . . . virtues  and 
branches  of  national  life.” 

Apart  from  the  idea  of  ethnic  purity,  the  cult  of  authenticity  was  first 
and  foremost  expressed  by  the  primordial  role  assigned  to  the  peasantry 
in  defining  the  Croat  nation,  regarded  as  “the  foundation  and  source  of 
life”  and  consequently  “bearer  and  agent  of  all  state  authority  in  Croa- 
tian state”  (Principle  13).  Since  the  peasantry  was  the  only  repository  of 
the  Croat  nation — “it  alone  constitutes  the  Croatian  nation” — those  who 
were  not  members  of  the  peasant  community  were  in  fact  alien  to  the 
Croat  nation:  “In  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  cases  someone  in  Croatia 
who  does  not  originate  from  a peasant  family  is  not  a Croat  at  all,  but  a 
foreign  immigrant”  (Principle  14).  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  also 
expressed  in  its  inalienable  right  of  possession  over  all  the  country’s  land 
and  natural  resources  (Principle  13).  The  Principles  did  not  abolish  private 
property  but  nevertheless  rejected  “the  harmful  principle  of  unlimited 
ownership.”168 


168  Ibid.,  79. 
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The  Croat  people  was  naturally  to  be  led  by  the  Ustasa,  as  the  coun- 
try’s only  leading  force.  The  Ustasa  called  for  the  new  state’s  politics  to 
be  organized  on  a totalitarian  basis,  based  on  duties,  responsibilities 
and  unconditional  devotion  to  its  charismatic  leader.  The  character  of 
the  totalitarian  state  is  established  in  several  paragraphs  reminiscent  of 
Mussolini’s  1932  essay,  “The  Doctrine  of  Fascism”: 

The  Independent  State  of  Croatia  is  totalitarian  because  it  integrates,  con- 
nects and  manages  all  sources  of  national  strength,  both  spiritual  and  mate- 
rialistic, because  it  assumes  a complete,  total  care  for  all  national  strata  in  all 
their  lives’  needs.  It  is  totalitarian  because  it  strives  to  monitor  everything, 
to  guide,  manage,  and  arrange  everything.  It  is  totalitarian  because  it  makes 
an  equal  effort  to  ensure  that  a child  can  go  to  school,  that  a peasant  can  get 
seeds,  that  a mother  can  give  birth  without  worry,  that  a worker  can  have  a 
safe  job,  that  an  old  man  can  spend  his  last  days  in  peace.  It  is  totalitarian 
because  it  strives  to  put  the  life  and  work  of  each  individual  in  the  service 
of  common  national  benefit.169 

Finally,  Principle  12  of  the  1933  version  adhered  to  an  “Occidentalist”  sym- 
bolic geography,  stating  unambiguously  that  “The  Croatian  nation  belongs 
to  Western  culture  and  to  Western  civilization.”  Most  obviously,  this  claim 
was  implicitly  meant  to  further  distance  the  Croats  from  the  “Orthodox” 
Serbs,  who  were  thus  relegated  to  the  Balkans,  an  attitude  that  can  aptly 
be  described  as  a form  of  “nesting  Orientalism.”170  In  view  of  the  Nazis’ 
“New  European  Order”  that  reigned  over  wartime  Europe,  this  reference 
to  Western  civilization  was  removed  from  the  1942  version  of  the  Prin- 
ciples. Moreover,  while  repeatedly  affirming  the  Croats’  inalienable  right 
to  sovereignty  and  independence,  the  1942  Principles  obscured  the  NDH’s 
effective  control  by  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  and  its  substantial 
territorial  amputation. 

II.2.2.  The  Legionary  Palingenetic  Project:  Salvation  and 
the  Cult  of  the  Ancestors 

The  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael  was  created  in  June  1927  by  a nucleus 
of  activists  led  by  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu  and  Ion  I.  Mo  fa  (1902-1937) 
as  an  “elite”  organization  of  radical  young  nationalists.  Its  roots  were  in 
the  anti-Semitic  student  movements  that  took  place  in  major  Romanian 


169  Ibid.,  113. 

170  On  this  concept  see  Milica  Bakic-Hayden,  “Nesting  Orientalisms:  The  Case  of  For- 
mer Yugoslavia, ” Slavic  Review  54,  no.  4 (1995),  917-931. 
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universities  in  the  immediate  postwar  period  (1920-1922).  In  1923,  while 
student  activism  was  fading  away,  a nucleus  of  radical  students  broke 
with  the  more  moderate  student  leaders,  who  tended  to  focus  instead  on 
specific  student  grievances,  and  planned  to  continue  the  national  student 
fight  “within  a general  nationalist  political  movement  aimed  at  seizing 
political  power.”171 

This  nucleus  of  activists  originated  from  three  main  regional  universities: 
Cluj  in  Transylvania,  Iasi  in  northern  Moldavia,  and  Cernaufi/Cernowitz 
in  Bukovina.  These  (in  majority  newly  annexed)  multiethnic  regions  were 
sites  of  interethnic  confrontations  in  the  cultural  or  social-political  fields. 
Romanian  nationalists  resented  the  fact  that,  from  their  point  of  view,  the 
new  Romanian  order  was  still  “unconsolidated,”  in  the  sense  that,  while 
ethnic  Romanians  came  to  populate  the  country’s  administrative  appara- 
tus, members  of  ethnic  minorities  continued  to  dominate  major  social- 
cultural  institutions,  especially  visible  in  cities.  Interethnic  tensions  were 
particularly  high  in  universities,  where  members  of  various  ethnic  groups 
interacted  on  a daily  basis  and  also  displayed  a high  degree  of  political 
mobilization.  Conflicts  arose  not  only  over  the  issues  of  the  fairness  of 
resource  allocation,  but  also  over  the  “proportional”  admittance  to  univer- 
sity of  students  from  the  country’s  various  ethnic  groups.  At  a time  when 
universities  were  perceived  as  laboratories  for  forging  the  country’s  new 
would-be  elite,  young  Romanian  nationalists  demanded  the  implementa- 
tion of  numerous  clausus  policies  in  universities,  to  assure  their  numerical 
domination  of  the  student  body  and  thus  curb  the  competition  for  social 
mobility  from  the  more  urban  and  thus  in  their  view  “privileged”  or  “high- 
status”  ethnic  minorities. 

Forged  by  their  activism  in  the  postwar  student  movements,  the  radi- 
cal nucleus  of  activists  transferred  their  radical  spirit  to  politics,  includ- 
ing their  determination  to  employ  violent  means  to  reach  their  goals. 
The  “anti-Jewish”  plot  planned  by  the  group  in  1923  primarily  at  Mota’s 
instigation,  with  the  aim  of  assassinating  major  Jewish  industrialists  and 
a number  of  Romanian  politicians,  “was  the  first  manifestation  of  the 
great  break”172  with  the  less  radical  prewar  type  of  nationalism.  Although 
uncovered  by  authorities,  the  plot  was  instrumental  in  crystallizing  the 
new  violent  political  ethos  of  the  radical  group  of  activists.  The  group’s 


171  Ion  Moja,  “Legiunea  §i  L.AN.C.,”  in  Ion  I.  Mo^a,  Cranii  de  Lemn.  Articole,  1922-1936 
(Sibiu:  Total  Pentru  Jara,  1936),  117. 

172  Ibid.,  115. 
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experience  of  common  detention  in  the  Vacaresti  monastery  strengthened 
its  collective  bonds.  The  activists  were  subsequently  referred  to  as  “the 
Vacaresteni”  (after  the  name  of  their  detention  place).  In  1923,  the  group 
joined  the  newly  formed  League  of  Nation-Christian  Defense  (LNCD),  an 
anti-Semitic  organization  based  mostly  in  Bukovina,  Northern  Moldova, 
Maramures  and  Central  Transylvania,  and  led  by  A.C.  Cuza,  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Iasi.  Codreanu  and  his  associated  played  an  important 
role  in  organizing  the  LNCD’s  youth  branch.  Growing  increasingly  dissatis- 
fied with  Cuza’s  moderate  and  self-centered  style  of  command,  in  1927  the 
radical  nucleus  of  activists  left  the  LNCD  and  established  the  Legion  of  the 
Archangel  Michael.  This  new  “disciplined,  authoritarian,  anti-democratic 
organization,”  aimed  at  capturing  the  spirit  of  the  postwar  student  revolts 
and  at  transforming  it  into  a movement  of  national  revolution  of  those 
determined  to  walk  on  “the  path  of  national  honor  and  of  sacrifice  for  the 
Nation  and  Christ.”173 

Unlike  traditional  political  parties,  the  Legion  originally  had  no  defined 
political  program,  presenting  itself  as  a character-building  educational 
movement.  Thus,  instead  of  pursuing  a concrete  plan  of  action,  the  orga- 
nization defined  as  its  goal  the  salvation  of  the  Romanian  nation,  under 
Codreanu’s  charismatic  leadership  and  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Legion- 
aries as  the  “recipients  of  the  saving  force.”174  According  to  the  Legion- 
aries, the  new  movement  was  first  animated  by  a “state  of  mind”  or  a 
credo;  later,  that  credo  was  elaborated  into  a comprehensive  doctrine  in 
the  writings  of  the  main  ideologues  of  the  movement.  This  doctrine  was 
not  static  or  fixed,  but  a dynamic,  evolving  body  of  precepts.  The  back- 
bone of  the  Legionary  doctrine  consisted  of  the  teachings  of  the  main 
ideologues  of  the  movement,  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu,  “the  Founder  of 
the  Legion,”  and  Ion  I.  Mo  fa,  “his  closest  collaborator.”  To  these  there  were 
other  contributions,  most  notably  by  the  intellectuals  belonging  to  the 
Axa  intellectual  group  who  joined  the  group  in  1932,  such  as  Vasile  Marin, 
Mihail  Polihroniade,  Vasile  Christescu  and  Puiu  Garniceanu,  as  well  as 
other  prominent  leaders  such  as  Ion  Banea,  Ilie  Imbrescu  and  Constantin 
Papanace,  during  the  ig2os  and  1930s  or  even  in  the  post-1940  period.175 


173  Ibid. 

174  Mofa,  Cranii  de  Lemn,  53. 

175  In  a work  published  as  late  as  1980  and  pointedly  entitled  Doctrina  Legionara 
(Madrid:  Editura  Miscarii  Legionare,  1980),  Horia  Sima  attempts  to  systematize  the  Legion- 
ary ideology.  Obviously  reacting  to  the  academic  literature  on  fascism  and  the  Iron  Guard, 
Horia  Sima  downplayed  the  "anti-”  character  of  the  Legionary  ideology  (anti-liberal,  anti- 
Semitic,  etc.)  as  accidental  and  not  representative.  Instead,  he  underscores  the  "positive” 
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The  Legionary  doctrine  was  not  based  on  reason:  it  claimed  a “revealed” 
nature,  stemming  from  the  Gospel,  but  also  rooted  in  the  Romanian 
people’s  “genius,”  history  and  soil.  The  Legion  put  forward  a charismatic 
scenario  of  divine  salvation  based  on  the  behavioral  model  of  imitatio 
Christi.  In  this  divine  scenario  that,  in  their  view,  proceeded  according 
to  God’s  will,  angels  were  intermediary  and  assisting  forces  of  salvation; 
the  Romanian  nation  was  the  elect  nation,  able  to  bring  about  the  salva- 
tion of  humanity;  Codreanu  was  the  charismatic  leader;  and  Legionaries 
were  the  martyrs  of  the  new  creed.  This  scenario  had  all  the  elements 
of  traditional  apocalyptic  politics  but  adapted  them  to  the  Romanian 
and  European  contexts.  Legionaries  consciously  emulated  the  behav- 
ioral model  of  Christian  crusaders,  especially  of  Crusader  military  orders. 
They  saw  themselves  as  an  earthly  army  bearing  divine  revelation,  who 
guided  the  nations  under  the  direction  of  the  charismatic  leader  and 
alongside  the  heavenly  army  of  God’s  angels  against  Satan  and  his  harmful 
actions;  the  Romanian  people  and  humanity  as  the  recipients;  Jews,  por- 
trayed as  demons,  and  the  Bolsheviks  were  the  enemies;  and  Romanian 
politicians  and  the  main  Orthodox  Church  leaders  were  the  Judas  and  the 
traitors.  The  Legionaries’  ultimate  stated  goals  were  the  redemption  of  the 
people  through  forging  the  new  man;  the  creation  of  a totalitarian  state  in 
Romania  as  part  of  a new  international  order  dominated  by  new  chosen 
people;  and  the  end  of  history  through  the  resurrection  and  salvation  of 
humanity.  Within  this  broad  scheme,  Codreanu,  Mop),  Cantacuzino  and 
leading  members  of  the  Axa  group  articulated  complementary  or  at  times 
even  divergent  visions  on  the  unfolding  of  this  gigantic  and  highly  com- 
plex charismatic  scenario  of  salvation. 

II.2.3  Regeneration  as  Christian  Salvation 

In  the  spirit  of  Romantic  palingenesis,  Legionary  regeneration  was  to 
occur  in  the  form  of  Christian  salvation.  Various  theologies  differ  on  how 
Christian  salvation  is  to  be  obtained:  from  above,  by  action  of  divine  grace 
alone;  as  a combined  action  of  God  and  man;  or  as  the  action  of  man  alone, 
without  the  assistance  of  divinity.  In  Legionary  eschatology,  salvation  was 
the  result  of  a struggle  of  God’s  “chosen  warriors”  against  Satan  and  the 


or  creative  features  of  the  Legionary  doctrine.  His  main  goal  was  to  provide  a doctrinar- 
ian synthesis  meant  to  give  a “unitary  structure”  to  the  heterogeneous  body  of  Legionary 
works  (p.  3).  But  he  also  planned  to  arrive  at  “a  more  developed  Legionary  doctrine”  (p.  7) 
by  providing  "new  material”  (p.  2).  Sima  credits  Codreanu,  “the  Founder  of  the  Legion,” 
and  Mota,  "his  closest  collaborator,”  with  being  the  main  ideologues  of  the  movement. 
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infidels.  Although  the  chosen  ones  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  God,  through 
the  support  and  guidance  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  his  highest  messen- 
ger and  minister,  salvation  was  neither  automatic  nor  inevitable.  It  was 
to  be  the  result  of  a gigantic  struggle,  a heroic  crusade  against  material- 
ism and  atheism.  Legionaries  were  uncertain  whether  they  would  actu- 
ally be  saved:  “What  has  to  torment  our  soul  in  every  moment  is  if  the 
Romanian  salvation  will  eventually  occur.”176  The  Legionary  eschatology 
was  animated  by  the  fear  of  degeneration  and  the  vision  of  an  imminent 
national  danger,  making  the  action  of  the  charismatic  leader  not  only 
urgent  but  also  indispensable.  Legionaries  saw  themselves  as  bearers  of 
divine  revelation,  who,  as  an  earthly  army,  guided  the  nations  in  the  fight 
against  decadence  alongside  the  heavenly  army  of  Gods  angels  against 
Satan.  The  scene  of  this  apocalyptic  battle  was  Romanian  society  and,  by 
extension,  interwar  Europe  (most  notably,  Russia  and  Spain).  The  final 
scope  of  the  struggle  for  salvation  was  the  end  of  history,  the  resurrection 
and  redemption  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity.  The  means  to  salvation 
was  the  creation  of  the  totalitarian  state  and  its  corollary,  the  new  Legion- 
ary man,  and  the  establishment  of  a new  international  order. 

Centered  on  the  devotional  model  of  imitatio  Christi,  the  charismatic 
scenario  of  divine  salvation  elaborated  by  the  Legion  had  the  following 
main  components:  1)  faith  in  an  omnipotent  but  benevolent  God  who 
harbored  divine  plans  for  election  and  salvation;  2)  the  belief  in  the 
Romanian  nation  as  the  elect  nation,  able  to  bring  about  the  salvation 
and  redemption  of  the  mankind;  3)  the  belief  in  the  Archangel  Michael 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  elect  nation;  4)  Codreanu  as  the  predestined 
charismatic  leader  leading  the  way  to  salvation  through  imitatio  Christi; 
5)  the  Legionaries  as  God’s  chosen  warriors  and  martyrs  of  the  struggle  for 
national  salvation;  and  6)  the  Romanian  people — past  and  present — and 
humanity,  in  general,  as  the  recipients  of  salvation. 

The  essence  of  the  Legionary  ideology  was  a kenotic  vision  of  palin- 
genesis centered  on  the  idea  of  regeneration  through  sacrifice,  following 
the  model  of  imitatio  Christi.  To  this  core  other  components  of  Romantic 
theories  of  palingenesis  were  associated,  such  as  Christian  eschatology, 
metempsychosis,  and  the  idea  of  ecumenical  redemption  of  mankind,  the 
predestination  and  divine  mission  of  the  Romanian  people,  and  heroic 
Christianity  through  the  expiation  of  sins  and  martyrdom. 


176  Cantacuzino,  Romanul  de  maine  (1937),  in  Opere  complete,  31. 
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First  and  foremost,  the  Legionary  charismatic  scenario  of  divine  salva- 
tion was  founded  on  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a just  and  benevolent 
God  who  allows  for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  all  peoples.  Faith  in 
God  was  one  of  the  four  supreme  guiding  principles  of  the  movement  as 
defined  by  Codreanu:  “We  [the  founders  of  the  movement]  all  believed 
in  God.  Not  one  of  us  was  an  atheist.  The  more  we  were  alone  and  sur- 
rounded, the  more  our  concerns  were  directed  toward  God  and  toward 
contact  with  our  dead  and  the  dead  of  the  nation.  This  gave  us  an  invin- 
cible strength  and  a luminous  serenity  in  the  face  of  all  blows.”177 

Second,  the  Legion  saw  Christian  salvation  as  the  ultimate  end  of  his- 
tory, entailing  “the  resurrection  of  people  from  the  dead”  and  the  people’s 
holiness  and  communion  with  God  as  the  apotheosis  of  human  collec- 
tivities. In  line  with  Romantic  visions  of  nationalism,  the  main  actors  and 
subjects  of  redemption  were  not  individuals  but  nations.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  universal  ecumenism  that  characterized  the  European  Romantic 
Evangelical  revival,  salvation  was  granted  to  all  peoples  of  the  world: 

The  final  aim  is  not  life  but  resurrection.  The  resurrection  of  peoples  in  the 
name  of  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ . . . There  will  come  a time  when  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  shall  be  resurrected,  with  all  their  dead  and  all  their 
kings  and  emperors,  each  people  having  its  place  before  God’s  throne.  The 
final  moment,  “the  resurrection  from  the  dead,”  is  the  noblest  and  most  sub- 
lime one  toward  which  a people  can  rise.178 

Codreanu  envisioned  the  people  as  an  entity  “whose  life  continues 
beyond  earth.”  In  doing  so,  he  articulated  ideas  about  metempsychosis, 
namely  the  belief  that  the  soul  is  an  independent  and  immortal  entity 
that  passes  from  the  body  to  an  inanimate  state.  Ideas  about  metempsy- 
chosis as  a form  of  collective  solidarity  and  redemption  were  widespread 
during  Romanticism.  However,  while  the  Romantics  spoke  about  the  uni- 
versal redemption  of  mankind,  the  Legion  believed  in  the  redemption  and 
rebirth  of  the  nation  as  an  organic  entity.  Connected  with  the  understand- 
ing of  the  nation  as  a community  of  kin,  this  belief  claims  that  individual 
souls  come  together  into  a unified,  collective  spiritual  consciousness. 
In  Codreanu’s  view,  the  nation  was  composed  of  three  main  elements: 
“1.  A physical  and  biological  patrimony:  her  flesh  and  blood;  2.  A material 


177  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu,  Pentru  legionari,  vol.  1 (Sibiu:  “Totul  pentru  (ara,”  1936), 
425.  English  translation:  For  My  Legionaries  (The  Iron  Guard)  (York,  SC:  Liberty  Bell  Publi- 
cations, 2003)  (here  315). 

178  Codreanu,  Pentru  legionari,  302. 
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patrimony:  the  soil  of  her  country  and  its  riches;  3.  A spiritual  patrimony.”179 
The  nation’s  spiritual  patrimony  was  made  up  of  “her  concept  of  God,  the 
world  and  life,”  “her  honor,”  and  her  culture,  regarded  as  “the  expression 
of  national  genius,  of  the  blood.”180  For  Codreanu,  the  “national  commu- 
nity” referred  not  only  to  the  community  of  interwar  ethnic  Romanians, 
but  to  all  past,  present  and  future  generations: 

When  we  say  the  Romanian  nation,  we  mean  not  only  all  Romanians  living 
in  the  same  territory,  sharing  the  same  past  and  the  same  future,  the  same 
dress,  but  all  Romanians,  living  and  dead,  who  have  lived  on  this  land  from 
the  beginning  of  history  and  who  will  live  here  also  in  the  future.  The  nation 
includes:  1.  All  the  Romanians  alive  today;  2.  All  the  souls  of  our  dead  and 
the  tombs  of  our  ancestors;  3.  All  those  who  will  be  born  Romanians.181 

These  heterogeneous  streams  of  thought  were  amalgamated  into  a new 
national  doctrine  of  salvation  and  expressed  in  innovative  forms  of  ritual 
practice. 

II.2.4  The  Main  Axes  of  the  Legionary  Ideology:  The  Earthly  and  the  Divine 
In  order  to  assure  the  salvation  of  the  nation  as  an  organic  physical,  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  entity,  the  Legionary  ideology  and  ritual  practice  encom- 
passed two  main  axes  originating  from  the  process  of  sacralizing  politics 
initiated  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  in  the  Old  Kingdom:  the  cult  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  and  the  cult  of  the  ancestral  land.  The  first  axis 
conferred  on  the  Legionary  ideology  a transcendental  dimension,  link- 
ing it  to  the  holy  or  the  sacred.  The  Archangel  Michael  became  the  main 
source  of  the  Legion’s  ideology  and  symbolism  and  the  object  of  a fanati- 
cal Legionary  cult;  Michael’s  feast  day  on  November  8 was  proclaimed  the 
official  celebration  of  the  movement.  A large  copy  of  the  icon  that  alleg- 
edly inspired  his  vision  was  proclaimed  the  sacred  relic  of  the  Legion  and 
was  permanently  guarded  by  a Legionary  team  in  the  main  headquarters 
of  the  movement  in  Ia§i.  The  icon  was  also  reproduced  on  the  cover  of 
the  Legion’s  official  magazine;  additional  copies  were  dispersed  to  territo- 
rial organizations,  while  a miniature  was  worn  by  Codreanu  himself.  This 
led  to  a Legionary  cult  of  the  icon  of  the  Archangel  Michael  as  a symbol 
of  divine  revelation  and  protection:  “Our  Patron  Saint  is  the  Archangel 


179  Ibid.,  424. 

180  Ibid. 

181  Ibid.,  423. 
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Michael.  We  ought  to  have  his  icon  in  our  homes,  and  in  difficult  times 
we  should  ask  his  help  and  he  will  never  fail  us.”182 

The  second  ideological  axis  gave  the  Legion  an  “earthly”  dimension, 
linking  it  to  the  cult  of  the  ancestors  and  of  the  martyrs.  Codreanu  claimed 
that,  according  to  a “God-given  law,”  the  land  was  the  nation’s  basis  for 
existence.183  The  cult  of  the  ancestral  land  inspired  the  name  of  the  move- 
ment’s official  magazine,  Pamantul  stramo§esc  (The  Ancestral  Land),  and 
was  organically  linked  with  funeral  rites  and  rituals. 

In  the  Legionary  view,  the  national  territory  was  symbolically  marked 
by  the  graves  of  the  Romanian  national  heroes:  in  Codreanu’s  words, 
“We  are  bound  to  this  land  by  millions  of  graves.”  The  areas  inhabited 
by  ethnic  minorities  were  regarded  as  invaded  territories,  in  violation  of 
God’s  laws.  The  territorialization  of  nationalism  was  also  made  evident  by 
the  fact  that  the  cover  of  the  magazine  reproduced,  under  the  icon  of  the 
Archangel,  a map  of  Greater  Romania;  the  urban  enclaves  inhabited  by 
non-Romanians  (mainly  Jews)  were  marked  with  black  spots  as  “gangre- 
nous” parts  of  the  nation’s  ancestral  land  (see  Picture  1 and  its  caption). 
Together,  the  two  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  of  the  Legionary  ideology 
united,  in  a powerful  symbolism,  the  earthly  and  the  divine:  “Here  we  are 
with  the  borders  of  our  movements  firmly  fixed:  With  one  side  rooted  in 
our  ancestral  land,  and  with  the  other  in  the  sky:  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  The  Ancestral  Land.”  The  two  axes  were  an  expression  of  the  Legion’s 
historicism,  with  roots  in  Romantic  palingenetic  historical  ideology:  they 
were  meant  to  unite  the  pre-Christian  (Dacian)  roots  of  the  Romanian 
people,  with  its  Christianity  and  manifest  destiny  leading  to  redemption 
and  salvation. 

The  founding  ceremony  of  the  Legion  is  representative  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  movement’s  main  ideological  axes  shaped  the  ritual  practice. 
The  ceremony  took  place  on  November  8, 1927,  the  holiday  of  Archangels 
Michael  and  Gabriel.  The  main  event  of  the  day  was  the  oath-taking  cer- 
emony and  the  awarding  of  leather  bags  containing  earth  samples  from 
sites  of  memories  connected  with  the  “national”  history  of  the  Romanians, 
from  the  second  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Dacians  (105-106  CE) 
to  World  War  I.  The  events  selected,  referring  to  glorious  victories,  tragic 
defeats  or  martyrdom  for  the  “national  cause,”  are  representative  of  the 
Legionaries’  historical  viewpoint.  The  most  important  samples  originated 


182  Ibid.,  340. 
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Pictures  1-2:  The  cover  of  the  official  journal  of  the  Legion,  PamantuL  Stramo§esc 
(The  Fatherland),  and  the  depiction  of  Archangel  Michael  on  the  door  of  the 
shrine  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Union  in  Alba  Iulia  (picture  by  Constantin  Ior- 
dachi).  The  cover  illustrates,  in  a nutshell,  the  main  aspects  of  Legionary  ideology. 
In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  the  venerated  icon  of  Saint  Michael.  Above  it  is  a 
swastika,  which  was  used  in  the  iconography  of  the  anti-Semitic  radical  Right 
in  Romania  since  before  World  War  I and  was  adopted  by  the  Legion  as  well. 
Underneath  is  a map  of  Greater  Romania  indicating  major  Romanian  cities;  the 
black  spots  show  the  proportion  of  Jews  to  the  total  population  of  each  city,  in 
an  attempt  to  document  the  alleged  “Jewish  invasion”  of  Greater  Romania.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  picture  runs  a quotation  from  the  Bible  attributed  to  Saint 
Michael:  “I  mercilessly  direct  my  sword  toward  the  filthy  hearts  who  come  into 
the  immaculate  house  of  God.”  This  quotation  is  taken  from  a depiction  of  Arch- 
angel Michael  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Union  in  Alba  Iulia  (see  Picture  2 on  the 
right).  This  depiction  was  venerated  by  the  Legionaries  as  the  “icon”  or  symbol 
of  national  unification,  and  this  explains  why  the  Legionaries  alluded  to  it  on  the 
cover  of  their  main  journal.  On  the  left  side  is  a quotation  from  the  Romanian 
poet  George  Cogbuc,  glorifying  sacrifice:  “Gods  if  we  were  descending  from  / We 
would  still  be  mortal  / It  makes  no  difference  if  you  die  / Young  men  or  hunch- 
backed old  / But  it  is  not  the  same  to  die  / A lion  or  a chained  slave.” 
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from  the  grave  of  Michael  the  Brave  in  Turda  (1601)  and  the  battleground 
of  Razboieni,  where  Stephen  the  Great  lost  10,000  soldiers  fighting  the 
Ottomans  (1476).  To  these,  the  Legionaries  added,  following  a chrono- 
logical order,  earth  from  Coste§ti,  the  first  fort  conquered  by  the  Roman 
army  during  its  siege  of  Sarmisegetuza,  the  capital  of  the  Dacian  kingdom 
(106);  the  battleground  of  Calugareni,  where  Michael  the  Brave  achieved 
his  greatest  military  victory  against  the  Ottomans  (1595);  Podul  Inalt, 
where  Stephen  the  Great  won  an  impressive  victory  against  the  Ottomans 
(1475);  the  Moldovan  medieval  fortresses  of  Suceava,  Neamf,  Soroca  and 
Hotin;  from  Ro§cani,  commemorating  the  martyrdom  of  the  Wallachian 
prince  loan  Voda  cel  Cumplit.  In  Transylvania,  samples  were  taken  from 
Alba  Iulia,  in  memory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Horea,  leader  of  the  1784  peas- 
ant uprising,  and  the  grave  of  Avram  Iancu,  leader  of  the  Transylvanian 
Romanians  in  the  1848-1849  revolution.  A third  set  of  samples  originated 
from  the  battlegrounds  of  the  Romanian  army  during  World  War  I,  com- 
memorating the  defeat  of  the  Romanian  army  in  Turtucaia  (Dobrudja);  its 
heroic  resistance  on  the  Jiu  River;  the  victories  of  Mara§ti,  Mara§e§ti  and 
Oituz;  and  the  bloody  fights  of  Ca§in. 

Earth  samples  were  accompanied  by  “certificates  of  authenticity” 
issued  by  the  emissaries  sent  to  these  sites  of  memory.  Their  letters  were 
published  by  Codreanu  in  For  My  Legionaries,  together  with  descriptions 
of  the  historical  events  they  evoked,  taken  from  a secondary-school  his- 
tory textbook.184  The  earth  sample  was  placed  on  a white  tablecloth  and 
mixed  by  two  Legionaries  in  a highly  solemn  ceremony,  during  which 
participants  saluted  the  flag  of  the  Legion  and  sang  its  hymn,  seen  as  the 
Romanian  people’s  cry  of  desperation  and  appeal  to  bravery.  According  to 
Codreanu’s  recollection,  the  highly  “elevating  and  emotional”  ceremony 
symbolically  linked  the  Legion  with  the  “two-thousand-year-long”  history 
of  the  Romanian  people. 

Each  participant  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Legion  and  received 
a leather  sack.  The  leather  sack  was  conceived  as  a “holy  talisman”  for  the 
Legionaries,  inspiring  their  heroism:  “Let  it  be  so  that,  by  wearing  at  our 
heart  the  talisman  of  the  holy  earth  of  the  ancestral  land,  we  extract  from 
it  the  heroic  blood  and  spill  it  into  our  own  veins.”185  The  oath  bound 


184  Ion  S.  Floru,  Istoria  romanilor pentru  cursul superior  de  Liceu  (Bucharest:  Socec,  1924). 
See  also  Ion  S.  Floru,  Istoria  Romanilor  pentru  cursul  superior  (Bucharest:  Socec,  1928). 

185  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu,  Carticica  §efului  de  cuib  (Bucharest:  “Bucovina”  I.  B. 
Toroutiu,  1940),  94.  1st  ed.:  (Bucharest,  1933);  for  an  English  translation,  see  Legion:  The 
Nest  Leaders  Manual  (London:  The  Rising  Press,  1984). 
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participants  to  unconditional  and  perpetual  allegiance  to  the  nation  and 
the  Legion.  They  committed  themselves  to  fight  ceaselessly  for  “defend- 
ing, cleansing  and  liberating  the  ancestral  land”  from  Jewish  domination. 
Thus,  although  the  Legion  claimed  a form  of  “defensive”  nationalism, 
its  program  was  highly  and  militantly  xenophobic  and  anti-Semitic;  its 
slogan  was  “Romania  for  the  Romanians.” 

II.3.  Charismatic  Nationalism  and  the  Cult  of  the  Leader: 

The  Poglavnik  and  the  Captain  in  Comparison 

The  main  ideological  axis  of  the  Ustasa  and  the  Legionary  movement  was 
the  charismatic  cult  of  their  leaders,  Ante  Pavelic  (July  14, 1889-December 
28,  1959)  and  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu  (September  13, 1899-November  30, 
1938),  respectively.  The  biography  of  the  two  men  exhibited  certain  simi- 
larities, within  the  larger  gallery  of  the  radical  interwar  leaders  of  common 
origin  that  emerged  in  the  era  of  mass  politics.  Both  leaders  were  born 
in  contested  borderland  provinces:  Pavelic  in  Bradina,  a small  village  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  province  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  in  a Croat  Catho- 
lic family;  and  Codreanu  in  Iasi,  northern  Moldavia,  from  an  Orthodox 
Romanian  father  and  a Catholic  German  mother  who  emigrated  there 
from  the  Austro-Hungarian  province  of  Galicia.  Both  leaders  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Zabreb  and  at  the  University  of  Iasi,  respectively. 
Both  were  active  in  national  movements  during  their  student  years  and 
emerged  as  troublesome  figures,  due  to  their  uncompromising  nature, 
their  anti-establishment  stance  and  their  determination  to  use  violence  in 
their  political  struggle.  Codreanu  was  more  of  a mystically  inclined  figure, 
while  Pavelic  appeared  to  be  a more  pragmatic  man  of  action.  Both  lead- 
ers ran  in  national  elections  and  episodically  represented  their  organiza- 
tions in  Parliament  yet  did  not  feel  at  ease  in  that  pluralist  political  forum. 
Pavelic,  however,  was  more  versed  in  functioning  in  political  bureaucratic 
party-structures  than  Codreanu  and,  being  10  years  older,  had  also  a more 
extensive  political  experience  accumulated  since  the  early  1920s.  Distanc- 
ing themselves  from  the  traditional  and  thus  more  conservative  Right, 
both  men  created  alternative,  ultra-nationalist  paramilitary  organizations. 
Both  assumed  the  leadership  of  their  movement  from  the  very  beginning 
and  took  on  unofficial  military-like  titles:  Pavelic  became  the  Poglavnik 
(Head  Man  or  Leader)  and  Codreanu  proclaimed  himself  Capitan  (Cap- 
tain). These  were  meant  to  confer  on  them  a legendary  authority  and  an 
aura  of  bravery  and  heroism. 

Both  leaders  asserted  claims  to  a divine  mission  and  became  the  objects 
of  fanatic  charismatic  cults,  acquiring  the  auras  of  infallible  leaders.  Both 
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wrote  political  treaties  and  autobiographies  stressing  their  own  charis- 
matic qualities.  In  addition,  they  authored  salvational  guidebooks  aimed 
at  structuring  their  movements,  at  providing  education  role  models  for 
the  followers  and  at  establishing  distinct  ethical  codes  of  behavior. 

Their  charismatic  cults,  however,  exhibit  major  differences.  First  and 
foremost,  in  his  lifetime,  Codreanu  never  assumed  a position  of  power  in 
the  state  apparatus,  yet  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  building  a nucleus 
of  faithful  voluntary  followers  and  becoming  the  object  of  a fanatical  cult 
of  personality  during  the  Legion’s  pre-power  stage.  Although  Codreanu 
was  arrested  several  times  and  served  prison  sentences,  his  charismatic 
cult  developed  openly,  fueled  by  his  followers  but  also  by  an  extensive 
press  propaganda.  In  the  1930s,  his  cult  grew  in  importance,  becoming  a 
main  vehicle  of  the  Legion’s  ideology  and  accounting  for  its  proselytizing 
power.  State  repression  and  political  controversy  served  Codreanu  well, 
but  it  also  proved  fatal:  the  Legion’s  leader  was  assassinated  in  1938  at 
King  Carol  II’s  orders.  Remarkably,  Codreanu’s  charismatic  cult  survived 
his  death,  continuing  to  provide  the  main  ideological  and  ritual  axis  of  the 
movement.  The  Legion  thus  exhibits  a rare  case  of  a successful  routiniza- 
tion  of  the  charisma  of  a dead  leader. 

For  his  part,  after  King  Alexander  established  his  dictatorial  regime  in 
ig2g,  Ante  Pavelic  was  active  mostly  abroad;  moreover,  after  the  king’s 
assassination  in  1934,  Pavelic's  freedom  of  movement  was  restricted  by 
Italian  authorities.  Consequently,  his  claims  to  charismatic  authority  did 
not  pass  the  test  of  mass  validation,  beyond  his  circle  of  immediate  fol- 
lowers and  the  paramilitary  movement  they  managed  to  assemble  on 
Italian  soil.  It  was  only  in  the  NDH  that  Pavelic  became  the  subject  of 
a state-sponsored  charismatic  cult,  aggressively  disseminated  in  multiple 
forms  by  the  official  propaganda  in  all  major  state  institutions,  most  nota- 
bly the  party,  the  school  and  the  army.  Finally,  unlike  Codreanu,  Pavelic 
survived  the  end  of  the  NDH  regime.  Emigrating  abroad,  he  continued 
to  coordinate  postwar  Ustasa  circles  and  expanded  on  his  self-justifying 
autobiographical  accounts. 

II.3.1.  Pavelic’s  Charisma,  Party  Organization  and  Totalitarian  Control  in 
the  Ustasa’s  Ideology  and  Practice 

In  1929,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  the  Ustasa’s  leadership  was 
collective  in  nature.  Although  the  Poglavnik  had  the  upper  hand  in  the 
Ustasa’s  leadership,  he  was  nevertheless  presented  as  primus  inter  pares, 
as  part  of  the  movement’s  larger  charismatic  circle  of  initiates.  Pavelic’s 
charismatic  claims  were  soon  consolidated,  however,  resulting  in  an 
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TJsfaSa  - hrvatska  rcvolucionarna  organizaclja. 


USTA  V 


UstaSe, 


hrvatske  revolucionarne 
organizacije. 


Tlsak  I naklndn  glavftog  ustnSkoj*  stnna  god.  1932. 


Picture  3:  The  Ustasa  constitution,  published  in  1932. 


explicit  cult  of  his  exceptional  personal  qualities  and  qualifications.  The 
Ustasa  was  thus  presented  as  a vehicle  of  the  Poglavnik’s  personality  and 
political  thought.  It  was  the  Poglavnik  who  authored  the  Ustasa’s  constitu- 
tion and  the  leading  principles  of  the  movements;  his  writings  provided 
the  main  ideological  guidance  for  the  movement. 

The  Ustasa’s  organization  was  shaped  by  the  charismatic  principle. 
Adopted  in  1932  (and  republished  in  1941),  the  “Ustasa  constitution”  (see 
above  Picture  3)  spelled  out  the  main  organizational  principles  of  the 
movement.186  Although  less  elaborated  than  its  Legionary  equivalent, 
The  Nest  Leader’s  Manual,  the  “constitution”  established  the  basic  ideo- 


186  The  constitution  (Ustav),  was  issued  by  Pavelic’s  decree  in  1932;  the  document  states 
that  the  constitution  was  elaborated  and  signed  on  January  7, 1929,  in  Zagreb  by  the  move- 
ment’s founders.  For  its  republication,  see  “Ustav  Ustasa,”  Hrvatski  Narod  no.  109  (May  31, 

1941).  1. 
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logical  tenets  of  the  movement,  together  with  the  Ustasa’s  Principles  dis- 
cussed above.  The  constitution  presented  the  Ustasa  as  a revolutionary 
organization  tasked  with  liberating  Croatia  through  an  armed  uprising 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  an  autonomous  state. 

The  Ustasa’s  organization  was  heavily  centralized.  Its  pyramid  of 
power  was  topped  by  the  Poglavnik,  an  absolute  leader.  He  was  assisted 
by  Glavni  ustaski  stan  (the  Supreme  Ustasa  Headquarters),  and  especially 
by  the  Poglavnih  Pobocnika  (the  Council  of  Deputy  Leaders),  made  up  of 
up  to  twelve  members  nominated  and  dismissable  by  the  Poglavnik.  In 
case  of  vacancy,  the  Poglavnik  was  to  be  elected  by  the  Ustasa  founders, 
represented  by  the  Supreme  Ustasa  Headquarters.  The  Supreme  Ustasa 
Headquarters  was  responsible  for  all  aspects  relating  to  the  Ustasa  orga- 
nization, including  recruitment  into  the  movement,  the  training  of  mem- 
bers, discipline,  work  and  general  performance  of  duties. 

The  Ustasa  was  further  organized  into  tabor  (commune),  Logor  (county) 
and  stozer  (district),  all  responsible  to  the  Glavni  ustaski  stan.  Commune, 
county,  and  district  leaders  were  appointed  and  dismissed,  by  way  of  a 
Poglavnik’s  decree,  on  behalf  of  the  Supreme  Ustasa  Headquarters.  This 
territorial-administrative  organization  might  be  surprising  for  a move- 
ment that  was  outlawed  in  Croatia,  acted  mainly  abroad,  and  had  limited 
contact  with  grassroots  members  in  Croatia  proper,  except  for  clandes- 
tine networks  constantly  hunted  down  by  the  Yugoslav  police.  But  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  movement  was  in  fact  meant  to  empha- 
size the  “organic”  link  between  the  Croatian  national  identity  and  its  ter- 
ritory, illustrating  the  importance  assigned  to  the  national  homeland  in 
the  Ustasa  ideology. 

The  Ustasa  was  a totalitarian  paramilitary  organization  that  swore  oaths 
of  total  devotion  and  submission  to  the  leader.  According  to  Clause  IX  of 
the  constitution,  any  Croat  capable  of  fighting  could  become  an  Ustasa 
member,  on  the  condition  that  he  “is  completely  loyal  to  the  fundamental 
Ustasa  program”  and  “is  ready  to  take  and  fulfill  all  duties,  to  which  he  is 
obliged  by  the  Ustasa  regulations  and  to  fulfill  all  the  orders  he  is  given  by 
the  Ustasa  authorities  and  one’s  superiors.”  The  constitution  nevertheless 
differentiated  between  active  members,  who  enrolled  in  the  movement 
prior  to  the  general  uprising  and  were  to  be  permanent  Ustasa  fighters, 
and  reserve  members,  who  would  join  the  uprising  and  were  to  be  consid- 
ered members  only  as  long  as  they  fought  under  the  Ustasa  flag.  This  two- 
tier  membership  scheme  was  meant  to  differentiate  veterans  from  new 
members.  It  was  a way  to  reward  permanent  commitment  while  blocking 
the  upward  mobility  of  opportunist  members. 
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Enrollment  in  the  Ustasa  was  a lifelong  commitment,  like  a conversion. 
Once  one  was  enrolled  in  the  organization,  the  only  way  out  was  to  be 
released  from  service  by  a decree  signed  by  the  Poglavnik.  This  stipulation 
established  a direct,  personal  link  between  the  charismatic  leader  and  its 
followers,  implying  that  the  Ustasa  members  were  in  Pavelic’s  personal 
service.  It  also  provided  the  charismatic  leader  with  a means  of  coercion 
and  control,  implying  that  an  Ustasa  member  could  never  renounce  his 
membership  unless  expressly  permitted  by  the  leader  himself;  defection 
or  treason  was  punished  by  execution. 

The  charismatic  bond,  characterized  by  total  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  leader,  was  consecrated  by  a mandatory  oath  of  allegiance 
performed  by  all  members: 

I swear  by  God  almighty  and  everything  that  is  sacred  to  me  that  I shall  fol- 
low the  Ustasa’s  principles  and  will  submit  to  its  regulations  and  will  uncon- 
ditionally perform  all  decrees  of  Ustasa  leadership,  that  I shall  keep  every 
secret  strictly  confined  within  me  and  never  tell  anything  to  anyone.  I swear 
that  I shall  fight  within  the  Ustasa  ranks  for  the  achievement  of  the  inde- 
pendent Croatian  state  and  will  do  everything  that  the  leadership  decrees. 
If  lam  to  violate  this  oath,  lam  to  be,  by  the  Ustasa  regulations,  punished  with 
the  death  sentence.  So  help  me  God.  Amen.  (Clause  XI) 

The  “constitution”  placed  a special  emphasis  on  discipline  within  the 
organization;  to  this  end,  it  established  a distinct  Ustasa  judicature  in 
Ustasa  courts.  Authority  was  exercised  by  the  Poglavnik  on  behalf  of  the 
Supreme  Ustasa  Headquarters,  who  transferred  and  delegated  it  to  autho- 
rized Ustasa  functionaries  at  the  local  level. 

II.3.2.  Unleashing  the  Nation’s  Creative  Forces:  The  Poglavnik  and 
the  National  Revolution 

Providence  has  sent  us  the  Poglavnik.  Providence  created  the  historic  date 
of  July  14, 1889.  We  are  grateful  to  God  for  that  date.187 

With  the  establishment  of  the  NDH,  the  cult  of  the  charismatic  leader 
became  the  main  ideological  axis  of  the  NDH  regime,  shaping  its  rites 
and  rituals  and  providing  an  educational  role  model  for  the  youth.  The 
Poglavnik’s  personality,  thought  and  deeds  were  placed  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  regime’s  propaganda.  His  portraits  adorned  all  official  buildings 


187  Danijel  Crljen,  ed.,  Poglavnik — iivot,  misao  i djela  (Zagreb:  Povjerenistvo  za  odgoj  i 
promidzbu  u postrojnistvu,  1944),  16. 
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and  dominated  the  Ustasa’s  official  publications.  His  works,  translated 
into  Croatian  and  published  in  official  editions,  were  to  function  as  the 
ideological  foundation  of  the  new  state. 

The  cult  of  the  Poglavnik  also  shaped  the  regime’s  official  rites  and 
rituals.  In  1942  a decree  issued  by  Minister  of  Education  S.  Ratkovic  man- 
dated the  celebration  of  “our  great  Poglavnik”  Ante  Pavelic’s  name  day, 
on  June  13,  in  all  state  or  private  schools.188  June  13  was  proclaimed  a 
school  holiday;  celebrations  were  to  follow  a strict  scenario,  starting  with 
a church  service  for  Christian  pupils  (substituted  with  a prayer  after  the 
noon  salah  for  Muslim  pupils);  continuing  by  lauding  the  Poglavnik  as  “a 
patriot,  politician,  and  statesman,”  and  evocations  of  his  lifelong  struggle 
for  Croatian  independence;  singing  and  recitations  of  poems  dedicated  to 
the  Poglavnik;  readings  of  excerpts  from  Pavelic’s  work,  most  importantly 
his  work  Strahote  zabluda  (The  Horrors  of  Illusions);189  and  finishing  with 
the  singing  of  the  Ustasa  and  state  anthems.  The  whole  ceremony  was 
meant  to  instill  in  the  youth  awareness  of  the  charismatic  qualities  of 
Pavelic,  “the  national  genius  who  brought  to  life  century-old  aspirations,” 
followed  by  an  urge  to  emulate  his  personality:  “Let  the  Croatian  youth  see 
in  him  the  most  shining  example  of  love  and  sacrifice  for  his  people.”  The 
Poglavnik,  claimed  the  decree,  “stopped  the  stream  of  historical  develop- 
ment and  changed  its  direction  to  a new  course.”  The  revival  of  Croatia 
was  thus  organically  tied  to  Pavelic’s  activity:  “With  His  statesmanship 
work,  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia  has  been  created,  and  the  Croats 
have  become  independent  and  free.”  As  a charismatic  leader,  Pavelic  had 
the  ability  to  unleash  the  creative  forces  in  the  Croats:  “He  has  proven  that 
a strong  constructive  sense  for  nation-building  exists  in  Croats.”  Pavelic’s 
charismatic  cult  had  an  educational  purpose;  it  was  meant  to  forge  the 
new  man  through  an  “anthropological  revolution”  from  within,  one  that 
“has  to  be  carried  out  by  internal  cleansing,  liberation  from  various  illu- 
sions, and  by  strengthening  the  national  consciousness.” 

Pavelic’s  charismatic  claims  were  further  synthesized  in  Danijel 
Crljen’s  apologetic  work  Poglavnik-zivot,  misao  i djela  (The  Leader:  Life, 


188  Prof.  S.  Ratkovic,  “Proslava  Poglavnikova  imendana,”  Official  Gazette,  no.  118,  May 
29, 1942. 

189  See  also  the  following  writings  by  Ante  Pavelic:  Dr.  Ante  Pavelic  rijesio  je  hrvatsko 
pitanje,  ed.  Ivo  Bogdan  (Zagreb:  Europa,  1942);  Errori  e orrori:  comunismo  e bolscesvismo 
in  Russia  e nel  mondo:  le  teorie  comuniste  e La  prassi  botscevica  nella  Russia  sovietica  e nella 
propaganda  mondiale  (Siena:  Editori  ex  combattenti,  1938;  2nd  ed.,  Varese:  Istituto  per  gli 
studi  di  politica  internazionale,  1941);  Le  restauration  economique  des  pays  danubiens ; and 
Strahote  zabluda  (Zagreb,  1941). 
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Picture  4:  The  cover  of  Ustasa,  the  official  journal  of  the  Ustasa  movement, 
November  10, 1941,  celebrating  six  months  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Independent  State  of  Croatia 

The  decoration  framing  the  cover  emulated  the  old,  ninth-century  bas-relief  rep- 
resenting the  Croat  king  Tomislav,  symbolizing  Croatia’s  revived  statehood,  and 
thus  providing  an  illustration  of  the  cult  of  authenticity.  The  portrait  of  Ante 
Pavelic  as  a military  commander  and  his  sober  pose  and  facial  expression  is 
meant  to  emphasize  his  charisma  and  the  organic  link  between  the  NDH,  the 
Ustasa  movement  and  its  leader.  The  cover  thus  merges  two  major  themes  of 
the  Ustasa  ideology:  the  ancient,  Christian  roots  of  the  Croat  people  and  Ante 
Pavelic’s  charismatic  mission  to  bring  about  the  regeneration  of  ancient  Croatia. 
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Thoughts  and  Deeds).190  In  his  introduction  to  this  volume,  which  con- 
sists of  excerpts  from  Pavelic’s  works,  Crljen  presents  the  Poglavnik  as  a 
providential  man  sent  by  God  to  redeem  the  Croatian  people.  “On  July  14, 
exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  French  Revolution,  a man  was  born 
whom  Providence  has  assigned  to  conduct  the  most  significant  revolution 
in  Croatia:  to  restore  this  country  as  a State.  That  man  was  Ante  Pavelic 
from  the  village  of  Bradine,  under  the  Ivan  Mountain  in  Herzegovina.”191 
He  continues  by  saying,  “It  was  Providence  itself  that  wanted  the  one 
whom  she  determined  to  be  a leader  and  ideologue  of  the  Croatian 
people  to  be  the  rebuilder  of  the  Croatian  State,  to  get  acquainted  from 
its  youngest  days  with  the  source  itself  of  Croatian  peasant,  worker  and 
citizen.”192  Pavelic  is  presented  as  a charismatic  leader  par  excellence, 
full  of  confidence,  commitment,  determination  and  trust  in  his  divine 
mission.  Crljen  emphasizes  the  revolutionary  nature  of  Pavelic’s  politi- 
cal activity  and  the  numerous  sacrifices  involved  in  pursuing  this  cause.193 
The  Poglavnik  was  presented  as  someone  who  could  appeal  to  the  “soul  of 
his  people”  and  awaken  it.  His  abilities  corresponded  with  Croatia’s  needs, 
which  “required  a man  to  be  born  to  it,  who  will  organize  all  its  spiritual 
and  physical  forces  and  start  a revolution.”194 

II.3.3.  The  Captain:  Cornelia  Zelea  Codreanu  as  a Charismatic  Leader 

The  foundation  of  the  Legionary  ideology  was  the  charismatic  cult  of 
Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu,  proclaimed  by  Legionary  propaganda  as  “a  new 
Messiah,”  the  instrument  sent  by  the  Archangel  Michael  to  fulfill  his  com- 
mandments in  order  to  bring  salvation  to  the  Romanian  people. 

Codreanu’s  charismatic  persona  developed  gradually.  He  emerged  as 
a regional  student  leader  at  the  University  of  Iasi  but  had  difficulties  in 
imposing  himself  as  national  representative,  especially  to  Bucharest-based 
students.195  It  was  the  1923  student  trial  and  mostly  his  assassination  of 
Prefect  Manciu  in  1924  and  his  subsequent  acquittal  that  projected  him 
as  a leader  of  the  nationalist  youth  movement.  His  “heroic”  but  criminal 
deeds,  as  well  as  his  acquittal,  assured  Codreanu  immediate  fame  and 


190  Crljen,  ed.,  Poglavnik — zivot,  misao  i djela. 

191  Ibid.,  3. 

192  Ibid.,  4. 

193  Ibid.,  6. 

194  Ibid.,  10. 

195  See  Arhivele  Nationale  Istorice  Centrale  (ANIC),  Bucharest,  Ministerul  Afacerilor 
Interne,  Diverse,  file  8/1925. 
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transformed  him  from  a regional  to  a national  leader.  During  the  1925 
trial  for  Manciu’s  assassination,  an  impressive  amount  of  propaganda  lit- 
erature presented  Codreanu  as  a predestined  popular  hero.196  On  June 
13, 1925,  Codreanu’s  wedding  ceremony  took  the  form  of  a mass  celebra- 
tion, paving  the  way  for  his  charismatic  cult.197  A month  later,  Codreanu 
became  godfather  to  more  than  100  children  born  on  his  wedding  day.198 

The  creator  of  Codreanu’s  messianic  cult  at  the  political  level  was  Ion  I. 
Mofa,  second  in  rank  in  the  Legion  and  generally  regarded  as  its  “gray 
eminence”  in  ideological  terms.  The  son  of  a Transylvanian  priest  active  in 
the  Romanian  national  movement  in  Austria-Hungary,  Mo  (a  was  referred 
to  by  his  “comrades”  as  “the  Saint,”  since  he  professed  a very  mystic  reli- 
giosity that  shaped  the  ideology  of  the  movement.  In  his  writings,  Mofa 
imagined  all  the  steps  of  this  messianic  scenario  with  Codreanu  as  the 
protagonist:  1)  Codreanu’s  divine  mission:  “The  Captain  leads  us  with  his 
fortune  from  God  and  with  his  intuitive,  unique  power.  Nobody  but  God 
inspires  him,  because  He  is  sent  by  God.”199  2)  The  revelation:  “If  I have 
satisfaction  in  life . . . [it]  is  that  of  being  entrusted  by  God  to  discover 
the  Captain  in  Corneliu.”200  “I  am  happy  and  die  blissfully  because  I had 
the  capacity  to  feel  your  call,  to  understand  it,  and  to  serve  you.  You 
are  the  Captain.”201  3)  The  recognition  of  Codreanu’s  charismatic  author- 
ity over  his  followers:  “Thus  our  organization  has  a leader  whom  no  one 
elected  but  who  has  the  consensus  of  all  those  who,  seduced  by  a mysteri- 
ous force,  have  come  to  constitute,  under  the  leader’s  direction,  the  disci- 
plined nests  of  the  organization.  Our  leader  is  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu.”202 
4)  The  eulogy  of  Codreanu’s  leadership:  “I  have  seen  in  this  man  a providen- 
tial human  being  sent  us  by  God  to  redeem  our  people  from  the  destruc- 
tion forced  upon  us  by  our  centuries-old  enemies.  Choosing  the  title  of 


196  See  A.M.,  Micul  Dor  si  Marele  Dor.  Cantece  poporale,  strigaturi  de  joc,  colinde  de 
sfintele  sarbatori,  doine,  cantece  frumoase  de  dragoste  adunate  de  prin  foi  si  publicatii  sa 
le  citeasca  tot  romanul,  (Iasi,  1925),  Series:  Biblioteca  Generatia  Noua,  no.  2,  ANIC,  Fond 
Directia  Generala  a Politiei,  file  49/1925. 

197  Vezi  ANIC,  fond  DGP  51/1925. 

198  The  practice,  which  had  a long  tradition  in  Romanian  political  life,  held  a cen- 
tral role  in  Legionary  ritualism.  Each  male  member  of  the  Legion  had  the  obligation  to 
become,  within  five  months  of  his  enrollment,  the  godfather  of  five  young  couples  and 
to  subsequently  bring  them  into  the  Legion.  See  “Organizarea  Legiunii  ‘Archanghelul 
Mihail,’  ” Pamantul  Stramo§esc  1,  no.  4 (September  15,  1927),  1. 

199  Mota,  in  Cracea,  Dezvaluiri  legionare,  vol.  2,  23. 

200  Ibid.,  22. 

201  Ibid.,  23. 

202  Ibid.,  23. 
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Captain,  I wanted  to  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  world’s  famous  cap- 
tains, as  was,  for  instance,  Hannibal.  I do  not  think  that  events  will  prove 
me  wrong.  Corneliu  Codreanu  will  remain  in  the  national  and  political 
history  of  the  people  over  centuries,  as  its  leading  light:  Codreanu.”203 
Codreanu’s  charismatic  claims  were  further  synthesized  by  Ion  Banea 
in  an  article  published  in  Axa  in  1933204  and  later  in  an  ample  hagio- 
graphic  work  entailed  Capitanul,  published  in  ig36.205  Banea  portrayed 
Codreanu  in  multiple  and  complementary  roles,  as  a religious  prophet, 
spiritual  reformer,  predestined  hero  and  political  innovator.  Codreanu 
was  celebrated  as  a revolutionary  leader  and  was  represented  in  view  of 
the  local  panoply  of  heroic  figures  as  the  end  result  of  a teleological  line 
of  Romanian  historical  development.  He  was  compared  to  distinguished 
historical  figures  such  as  Moldova’s  medieval  prince  Stephen  the  Great 
(1457-1504)  and  was  addressed  with  the  title  of  Captain,  inspired  by  the 
mythology  of  the  haiducs,  popular  outcasts  fighting  for  social  justice. 
Legionary  propaganda  also  emphasized  Codreanu’s  exceptional  personal 
gifts,  such  as  his  physical  appearance  and  power  of  attraction,  regarded  as 
confirmation  of  his  charismatic  qualifications. 

Codreanu’s  self-identification  fulfills  all  the  subjective  criteria  for  dis- 
tinguishing a charismatic  leader:  power  of  vision,  sense  of  mission,  confi- 
dence in  the  movement  and  in  himself  as  the  chosen  one,  and  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  deliverance.  The  picture  of  a leader  put  forward  by  Codreanu 
in  his  programmatic  work  Pentru  legionari  strongly  resembled  the  ideal 
type  of  charismatic  leader.206  Codreanu  argued  that  a powerful  mass 
movement  needed  a great  leader  ( un  mare  conducator ),  portrayed  as  a 
rare  mixture  of  experienced  military  commander  and  predestined  charis- 
matic hero:  “Not  everybody  can  perform  this  function.  There  is  a need  for 
a skilled  man,  with  inborn  qualities,  who  knows  the  laws  of  organization, 
development  and  struggle  of  a popular  movement.”207 

In  Codreanu’s  view,  in  order  to  qualify  as  a great  leader,  one  had  to 
possess  the  following  spiritual  qualities:  an  unusual  power  of  attraction, 
a capacity  for  love,  remarkable  organizational  skills,  good  knowledge  of 
people,  the  power  to  educate  followers,  a capacity  for  leadership,  a feel- 
ing for  battle,  courage,  resistance  and  strong  commitment  to  a cause.  The 


203  Ibid.,  205. 

204  Ion  Banea,  “Capitanul,”  Axa  2,  no.  21  (October  29,  1933),  1. 

205  Ion  Banea,  Capitanul  (Sibiu:  “Total  pentru  tara,”  1936). 

206  Codreanu,  “Critica  conducatorului,”  Pentru  legionari,  260-263. 
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leader  had  to  be  not  merely  a theoretician  but  a man  of  action,  able  “to 
dominate  the  movement  and  to  control  it.”208 

While  the  idealized  portrait  of  the  leader  fulfilled  an  obvious  propagan- 
dists function,  Codreanu’s  fanaticism  nevertheless  suggests  the  internal- 
ization of  the  charismatic  behavioral  model,  based  on  the  belief  in  magic 
and  the  predestined  divine  mission.  Codreanu  constantly  legitimized  his 
leadership  by  citing  his  charismatic  vision:  “From  the  first  moment  I have 
had  a clear  vision  of  the  final  victory.  I have  assumed  the  full  responsibil- 
ity of  leadership.  From  that  time  I have  suffered  many  difficulties,  dangers 
and  innumerable  risks,  but  this  vision  of  victory  has  never  left  me.”209 
Codreanu’s  prison  diary,  Insemnari  (Notes),  written  before  his  execu- 
tion in  1938,  confirms  Codreanu’s  intimate  belief  in  his  charismatic  mis- 
sion. Following  the  behavioral  scenario  of  imitatio  Christi,  he  interpreted 
his  suffering  as  Christ’s  Passion: 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1938:  When  I finished  the  reading  of  the  Gospel, 
I understood  that  I was  in  this  prison  by  the  will  of  God,  that  however  inno- 
cent I was  according  to  human  justice,  he  punished  me  for  my  sins  and  put 
my  faith  to  the  test,  f calmed  down;  serenity  descended  upon  the  agitation 
and  the  passions  of  this  world.210 

Codreanu’s  self-identification,  the  type  of  self-legitimacy  he  claimed  and 
the  leader  image  propagated  by  the  Legionary  propaganda  are  all  impor- 
tant elements  in  understanding  the  role  charismatic  authority  played 
as  an  organizational  principle  in  building  up  the  Legion’s  structure.  But 
it  should  also  be  stressed  that  charisma  was  a mutual,  interactive  rela- 
tionship between  the  leader  and  his  followers,  based  on  a constant  dia- 
logue and  even  confrontation  between  the  leader  and  his  “offer,”  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  followers,  their  needs  and  horizon  of  expectations  on 
the  other. 

The  Legion’s  rule  was  based  on  Codreanu’s  charismatic  personality, 
which  was  presented  as  a role  model  for  every  legionary,  and  for  the  Roma- 
nian youth,  in  general:  to  facilitate  the  internationalization  of  Codreanu’s 
persona,  life  struggles,  and  deeds,  his  political  and  biographical  writings 
as  well  as  propaganda  photos  and  posters  with  the  leader  were  printed 
in  1940  in  huge  numbers  and  distributed  to  Legionary  organizations 
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throughout  the  country:  a report  of  the  Prime  Minister  Office  filled  on  21 
March  1941  mentioned  39,289  printed  copies  of  For  My  Legionaries  (out 
of  which  30,159  had  already  been  distributed);  19,442  copies  of  Circulars 
and  Manifestos  (out  of  which  30,159  had  already  been  distributed),  22,284 
photos  of  Codreanu,  and  no  less  then  166,657  copies  of  The  Nest  Leader’s 
Manual  (out  of  which  30,159  had  already  been  distributed).211 

II.3.4.  Charismatic  Leadership  versus  Party  Organization 

The  charismatic  nature  of  the  Legion  also  shaped  its  ideology,  organi- 
zational structure  and  political  trajectory.  In  August  1927  the  Legion 
announced  its  first  organizational  structure,  made  up  of  four  sections.  The 
first,  and  most  important,  was  that  of  “the  youth”;  the  second,  “protect- 
ing” section  was  composed  of  “mature  men”;  the  third,  “assisting”  section 
encompassed  women;  and  the  fourth,  “international”  section  was  made 
up  of  Romanians  living  abroad.212  Legion  leadership  was  to  be  exercised 
jointly  by  a council  composed  of  former  or  current  student  leaders,  with 
the  latter  granted  only  a consultative  vote;  and  by  the  Senate,  made  up 
of  elected  personalities  over  fifty  years  of  age.213  Originally  conceived  as 
the  highest  authority  within  the  Legion,  the  Senate  assembled  for  the  first 
time  only  in  1930,  and  it  actually  had  a consultative  and  decorative  role. 
Its  members  were  appointed  by  Codreanu,  rather  than  being  elected  on  a 
regional  basis  as  previously  intended.214  As  a collegial  body  consisting  of 
elders,  the  Senate  was  nevertheless  meant  to  provide  symbolic  legitimacy 
to  the  Legionary  decision-making  process,  by  formally  guaranteeing  “that 
the  law  which  is  applied  is  really  authentically  traditional.”215 

Despite  its  collective  leading  bodies,  the  Legion  actually  had  an  author- 
itarian structure  based  on  the  undisputed  leadership  of  “the  Captain”  and 
on  a hierarchical  line  of  command.  Its  organization  was  spelled  out  in 


211  See  the  address  of  the  General  Secretary  of  Prime  Minister’s  Office,  no.  17038, 
21  March  1941,  CNSAS  Archive,  Fond  Operativ,  file  I 234980  “Codreanu  Corneliu  si  alti,” 
9-10.  Since,  at  the  time,  the  Legion  was  out  of  power  and  favor,  the  remaining  printed 
materials  were  returned  to  Codreanu's  wife,  together  with  rolalties  for  the  sold  copies. 

212  “Legiunea  Arhanghelul  Mihail,”  Pamantul  Stramo§esc  1,  no.  2 (August  15,  1927),  3-4; 
and  “Organizarea  Legiunii  Arhanghelul  Mihail,”  Pamantul  Stramo§esc  1,  no.  5 (October  1, 
1927),  3-4- 

213  Organizarea  Legiunii  Arhanghelul  Mihail,  3-4. 

214  Heinen,  Legiunea  “Arhanghelutui  Mihail,”  136. 

215  Max  Weber,  Economy  and  Society,  vol.  1,  274. 
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detail  in  the  textbook  Carticica  §efuLui  de  cuib  (The  Nest  Leader’s  Manual),216 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Legion,  published  by  Codreanu  in  1933  and 
distributed  to  all  members.  The  main  building  blocks  of  the  Legion’s  struc- 
ture were  its  grassroots  cells  called  cuiburi  (nests),  debned  as  “a  group  of 
people  united  under  the  command  of  a single  man.”  As  a function  of  the 
profile  of  their  members,  there  were  several  types  of  nests,  forming  the 
main  sections  of  the  Legion:  nests  of  the  Brotherhoods  of  the  Cross,  com- 
posed of  those  aged  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  active  only  in  urban 
areas;  nests  of  the  Legionary  Corps  composed  of  adult  Legionaries,  aged 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight;  nests  made  up  of  female  Legionar- 
ies; nests  of  workers,  making  up  a separate  corpus,  created  in  1936;  nests 
of  “mature  men,”  responsible  for  the  education  of  younger  members,  mak- 
ing up  the  political  section  ( Carticica , Point  26). 

A nest  was  made  up  of  three  to  thirteen  members  and  led  by  a char- 
ismatic leader  “emerging  naturally.”  A secretary,  a cashier  and  a courier 
assisted  the  leader  in  his  activity.  Nest  members  convened  each  Satur- 
day evening  or  at  any  time  the  leader  deemed  necessary.  They  discussed 
organizational  aspects,  debated  various  political  subjects,  collected  funds, 
conducted  propaganda  activities,  recruited  new  members,  initiated  labor 
camps  and  carried  out  orders  sent  from  the  superior  echelons  of  the 
Legion.  Each  Sunday,  they  organized  marches  in  neighboring  villages  or 
regions.  After  six  months  of  existence,  nests  were  granted  the  right  to 
have  their  own  flag  representing  the  Romanian  colors  (red,  yellow  and 
blue),  with  a Christian  cross  on  the  top.  Those  nests  that  had  no  activity 
were  declared  “dead”;  for  exceptional  merits,  the  most  active  ones  were 
rewarded  with  stars  on  their  flag,  graded  from  one  to  seven. 

The  flexible  system  of  nests  assured  an  exponential  expansion  of  the 
Legion’s  membership.  After  completing  his  training,  any  member  could 
leave  his  nest  and  initiate  a new  cell  by  bringing  in  new  converts  recog- 
nizing his  leadership.  Cells  stemming  from  a common  original  nest  were 
considered  part  of  a “family”  of  nests.  Such  related  nests  were  organized 
hierarchically;  the  original  cell  became  the  “superior”  one,  and  its  leader 
had  authority  over  all  other  chiefs  in  that  family.  In  order  to  avoid  frag- 
mentation, nests  from  the  same  locality  were  obliged  to  maintain  strong 
organizational  ties.  They  organized  regular  common  gatherings  and 
actions  under  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  oldest  nest  in  a family. 


216  See  footnote  185. 
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Territorially,  nests  were  grouped  in  garrisons,  sectors,  counties  and 
regions,  led  by  chiefs  appointed  by  Codreanu  and  directly  responsible  to 
him.  In  1937,  at  the  peak  of  its  strength,  the  Legion  encompassed  nine 
regions,  corresponding  to  all  historical  provinces  making  up  Greater 
Romania:  Muntenia,  Oltenia,  Dobrogea,  Moldova,  Bessarabia,  Bukovina, 
Ardeal,  Cri§ana  and  Timisoara.  Every  region  had  a separate  leadership  for 
the  main  sections  of  the  Legion:  the  Brotherhoods  of  the  Cross,  women’s 
fortresses,  the  Legionary  Corps,  the  Workers’  Corps,  the  Student  Corps, 
and  the  Political  Organization.  The  latter  was  invested  with  authority 
over  the  leaders  of  all  the  other  sections  ( Carticica , Point  27).  In  addition, 
at  the  national  level,  above  territorial  regions,  there  existed  general  head- 
quarters of  all  Legionary  sections.  They  were  led  by  chiefs  appointed  by 
Codreanu,  as  the  commander  of  the  Legion  ( Conducatorul ),  and  placed 
under  his  direct  authority. 

The  hierarchical  structure  of  the  Legion  further  complicated  its  mem- 
bership growth.  Upon  entering  the  Legion,  new  converts  were  considered 
simply  “members”  of  the  movement.  In  order  to  become  “Legionaries,” 
they  were  subject  to  intensive  training  during  a probation  period  of  up 
to  three  years.  In  addition  to  the  title  “Legionary,”  new  ranks  of  com- 
mand were  established,  emulating  military  hierarchy,  such  as  “Legionary 
instructor”  and  “deputy  commander.”  Carticica  emphasized  that  meetings 
of  Legionary  chiefs  were  not  democratic  but  military  in  character:  the 
leader  had  to  convene  his  subordinates  “as  a commander  of  a regiment 
calls  to  order  his  subaltern  officers.”  Legionary  chiefs  at  all  levels  had  to 
file  detailed  monthly  reports  to  their  superiors;  their  activity  was  closely 
monitored.  There  also  existed  specific  organizational  functions,  such  as 
chiefs  of  garrisons,  counties  or  regions;  chiefs  of  working  teams,  labor 
camps  or  building-yards.  Due  to  their  importance,  these  functions  had 
priority  over  military  ranks  ( Carticica , Point  3g).  In  order  to  prevent  the 
autonomous  consolidation  of  high  Legionary  leaders,  they  could  retain 
their  posts  for  a maximum  period  of  one  year  for  regional  leaders,  and 
two  years  for  political  leaders  ( Carticica , Point  28).  After  being  released 
from  their  function,  Legionary  chiefs  were  promoted  and  became  part  of 
the  corps  of  “charismatic  commanders.” 

In  sum,  the  organization  of  the  Legion  combined  charismatic  leader- 
ship at  both  grassroots  and  top  levels  with  appointed  officials  named  by 
Codreanu  at  intermediate  levels;  and  it  combined  the  principle  of  geo- 
graphical representation  with  that  of  central  leadership.  The  essence  of 
this  structure  was  military  hierarchy  and  unconditional  devotion  to  the 
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Captain  as  the  supreme  charismatic  leader.  In  a circular  letter  to  the 
Legionaries,  Codreanu  unambiguously  asserted  the  principle  of  uncondi- 
tional devotion  to  the  Legion:  “Our  glory  consists  of  the  only  right  we  have 
claimed  for  ourselves  from  the  beginning:  that  of  giving  everything  to  the 
Guard,  without  asking  for  anything  in  return.”217 

II.3.5.  From  Clandestine  Terrorism  to  State  Terrorism:  Violence  in 
the  Ideology  and  Practice  of  the  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  the  Ustasa  Movement 

Both  the  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael  and  the  Ustasa  movement 
employed  terrorism  as  a main  strategy  of  political  insurgency.  As  a radical, 
violent  type  of  political  warfare,  terrorism  has  a long  pre-history  that  goes 
back  to  antiquity.218  As  a modern  (state)  practice  terrorism  originated, 
arguably,  during  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  terrorism  expanded  exponentially;  it  was  employed  by 
ideologically  driven  revolutionary  groups,  such  as  Russian  populists,  leftist 
anarchists  and  nationalist  fighters.219 

The  Legion  and  the  Ustasa  were  integral  parts  of  the  gallery  of  inter- 
war right-wing  terrorist  organizations.  Both  movements  practiced  an 
ethnic-nationalist  type  of  terrorism  whose  declared  aim  was  to  restore 
the  “rights”  and  “dignity”  of  their  respective  ethnic  (interest)  groups  in 
relation  to  a perceived  dominant  oppressor.  There  were,  however,  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  geopolitical  positions  and  aims  of  the  two  terrorist 
organizations.  The  Legion  acted  (in  a self-appointed  manner)  on  behalf  of 
a dominant  and  state-making  ethnic  group.  Its  target  was  not  the  dismem- 
berment of  Greater  Romania  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  alleged  consolidation, 
by  removing  ethnic  minorities  from  positions  of  economic  or  sociopoliti- 
cal influence  and  by  channeling  resources  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
ethnic  Romanians,  thus  facilitating  their  full  control  over  the  country’s 
economy  and  political-administrative  apparatus.  To  do  so,  however, 
the  Legion  fought  not  only  against  the  “high-status”  ethnic  minorities 


217  Corneliu  Zelea  Codreanu,  Circulari §i manifeste  (Madrid:  Colectia “Omul Nou,”  1951),  21. 

218  See  the  example  of  the  first-century  Jewish  Zealots  fighting  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Palestine,  and  the  Muslim  sect  known  as  the  Assassins  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  millennium,  in  Gerard  Chaliand  and  Arnaud  Blin,  “Zealots  and  Assassins,”  in 
The  History  of  Terrorism:  From  Antiquity  to  ai  Qaeda,  eds.  Gerard  Chaliand  and  Arnaud  Blin 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  2007),  49-78. 

219  Narodnaya  Volya  (People's  Will)  in  Tsarist  Russia  is  generally  identified  as  one  of 
the  first  modern  terrorist  organizations.  See  Yves  Ternon,  “Russian  Terrorism,  1878-1908,” 
in  The  History  of  Terrorism,  eds.  Chaliand  and  Blin,  49-78. 
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(mostly  the  Jews,  and  also  the  Hungarians),  but  also  against  leading 
Romanian  politicians,  perceived  as  corrupt  or  “sellouts  to  the  Jews.”  In 
fact,  the  Legion’s  terrorism  targeted  primarily  Romanian  political  elites, 
naturally  because  they  were  the  ones  holding  the  power,  but  also  because 
they  were  perceived  as  responsible  for  the  subordinated  status  of  ethnic 
Romanians  “in  their  own  home.”  As  reported  by  Codreanu  in  his  autobio- 
graphical work  Pentru  legionari  (For  My  Legionaries),  the  Legionary  “hier- 
archy of  guilt”  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  leading  members  of 
the  Vdcare§ti  group  ever  since  the  1923  student  plot: 

The  first  problem  posed  to  us  was  the  following:  who  had  to  pay  first?  Who 
is  more  guilty  for  the  terrible  state  of  the  country:  Romanians  or  Jews?  We 
agreed  unanimously  that  the  first  and  most  guilty  are  scoundrel  Roma- 
nians who,  for  Judas’s  money,  have  betrayed  their  people.  The  kikes  are 
our  enemies,  and  as  such  they  hate  us,  poison  us  and  exterminate  us.  But 
the  Romanian  leaders  who  place  themselves  in  the  same  category  are  more 
than  enemies:  they  are  traitors.  The  first  and  most  terrible  punishment  is 
deserved  first  of  all  by  the  traitor  and  then  by  the  enemy.  If  I had  a single 
bullet,  and  in  front  of  me  there  were  an  enemy  and  a traitor,  I would  shoot 
the  latter.220 

Accordingly,  Codreanu  defined  the  fight  against  the  corrupt  and  treacher- 
ous political  establishment — a ‘malaise’  call  politicianism — as  a precondi- 
tion for  solving  the  Jewish  question:  “The  Romanian  people  cannot  solve 
the  Jewish  question  before  solving  the  problem  of  politicianism."221  This 
list  of  priorities  gave  the  Legion  an  anti-establishment  orientation  from  its 
very  inception.  From  this  perspective,  the  Legion  was  engaged  not  only  in 
an  interethnic  war  against  Greater  Romania’s  ethnic  minorities  but  also  in 
a fratricide  against  Romanian  political  elites. 

For  its  part,  the  Ustasa  engaged  from  the  very  beginning  in  a form  of 
ethnic-separatist  terrorism.  The  ultimate  aim  of  its  terrorist  attacks  was 
to  destabilize  and  eventually  dismember  Yugoslavia  in  order  to  create  an 
independent  Croatian  state.  The  Ustasa’s  actions  were  thus  closer  in  nature 
to  the  nineteenth-century  separatist  movements  that  mushroomed  in  the 
Balkans,  then  under  Ottoman  and  Habsburg  domination.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  Ustasa  did  not  refrain  from  close  cooperation  with  Yugoslavia’s  inter- 
nal and  external  enemies.  The  most  notable  among  these  was  the  Inter- 
nal Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization,  a terrorist  group,  together 
with  which  the  Ustasa  planned  its  most  important  and  successful  terrorist 


220  Codreanu,  Pentru  legionari,  169. 

221  Ibid.,  186. 
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attack,  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  I in  1934.  To  achieve  its  aims 
after  being  outlawed  by  the  Yugoslav  authorities,  the  Ustasa  found  “safe 
havens”  outside  the  country,  in  neighboring  Hungary  and  Italy,  which 
both  had  significant  claims  on  Yugoslavia’s  territory.  Benefiting  from 
Hungarian  and,  more  importantly,  Italian  support,  the  Ustasa  prepared 
armed  forces  for  a guerilla  war  of  liberation,  thus  combining  high-profile 
terrorist  missions  with  a guerilla  struggle  for  territory.  Although  some  of 
the  Ustasa’s  terrorist  actions  reached  their  targets,  there  was  always  a 
significant  gap  between  its  military  capabilities  and  its  ultimate  aim  of 
dismembering  Yugoslavia.  Guerilla  actions  such  as  the  November  1932 
Velebit  Uprising,  when  an  Ustase  unit  attacked  a gendarme  outpost  in 
the  Lika/Velebit  area,  were  fiascos,  as  Yugoslav  forces  easily  defeated  the 
Ustasa.  The  Ustasa  was  able  to  reach  its  goals  only  in  the  context  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Fascist  Italy’s  combined  geopolitical  hegemony  in  the  Bal- 
kans, in  1940.  It  also  had  to  pay  a heavy  political  price  for  its  external 
support,  by  subordinating  Croatia  to  the  Axis  Powers  and  making  painful 
territorial  concessions. 

Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Legion,  Ustase  terrorist  activities  did  not  have 
an  exclusively  military  function.  They  were  also  designed  to  cultivate  a 
combative  spirit  and  to  provide  behavioral  role  models  for  rank-and-file 
members.  Just  as  with  the  Legion,  Ustasa  propaganda  promoted  a pan- 
oply of  martyrs  for  the  fascist  cause,  made  up  of  Franjo  Zrinski,  Marko 
Hranilovic,  Matija  Soldin,  Ivan  Rosie,  Stipe  Devcic,  etc.  Franjo  Zrinski  was 
arrested  after  the  1933  assassination  of  Dr.  Mirko  Neudorfer,  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  former  Minister,  being  accused  of  assist- 
ing in  Neudorfer’s  murder  and  planting  bombs  on  railway  tracks.  Marko 
Hranilovic,  Matija  Soldin  and  Ivan  Rosie  were  all  executed  following  show 
trials  in  the  1930s  for  terrorist  activity.  Stipe  Devcic,  for  example,  took  part 
in  the  failed  Ustasa  raid  on  a police  station  in  Brusani  and  chose  to  com- 
mit suicide  rather  than  to  be  captured.222 

More  importantly,  activists  such  as  Ion  Mota  in  Romania,  who  died  in 
1937  while  fighting  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  or  Jure  Francetic  in  the  NDH, 
killed  by  the  Serb  partisans  in  1942,  were  presented  as  saintly  figures.  The 
propaganda  of  the  two  movements  stressed  their  ascetic  lifestyles,  their 
dedication  to  the  national  cause  and  their  violent  sacrifice. 


222  For  a comprehensive  discussion,  see  Rory  Yeomans,  “Cults  of  Death  and  Fantasies 
of  Annihilation:  The  Croatian  Ustasa  Movement  in  Power,  1941-1945,”  Central  Europe  10, 
no.  2 (September-October  2005),  234-256. 
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II.4.  “Saving”  the  Nation  through.  Ethnic  Cleansing: 
Racial-Religious  Discrimination  and  Extermination  in  the  Legion’s 
and  the  Ustasa’s  Ideology  and  Practice 

In  order  to  understand  the  role  that  violence  played  in  the  Legion’s  and 
the  Ustasa’s  ideology  and  practice,  one  needs  to  explore  the  core  concept 
of  rebirth  and  regeneration,  especially  its  dark  side,  that  of  murderous 
cleansing.  Numerous  scholars  have  pointed  out  that  the  myth  of  rebirth 
and  regeneration  constitutes  the  ideological  core  of  fascist  ideology.  Yet 
the  concrete  content  of  the  myth  of  regeneration  and  the  ritual  practices 
associated  with  it  have,  to  date,  remained  insufficiently  unexplored.  As  the 
etymological  and  genealogical  history  of  the  term  amply  demonstrates, 
regeneration  is  a notoriously  polysemantic  term,  employed  in  various  dis- 
cursive traditions  with  at  least  four  distinct,  albeit  interrelated,  meanings. 
According  to  Encarta,  the  verb  “to  regenerate”  can  mean  1)  to  form  again, 
or  become  formed  again;  2)  to  recover  from  decline,  that  is,  to  return  from 
a state  of  decline  to  a revitalized  state,  or  cause  something  to  do  this;  3)  to 
replace  a body  part  by  new  growth:  to  replace  lost  tissue  or  a lost  limb  or 
organ  with  a new  growth,  or  grow  again  after  loss;  and  4)  to  restore  and 
renew  somebody  morally  or  spiritually.223 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  concept  of  regeneration  in  the  Legion- 
ary and  the  Ustasa  discourses,  and  what  were  the  ritual  practices  asso- 
ciated with  it?  Fascist  ideologues  employed  the  concept  of  regeneration 
to  refer  to  a variety  of  meanings  and  practices.  The  act  of  regeneration 
was  to  take  place  simultaneously  at  different  organizational  levels,  per- 
taining to  different  recipients:  humankind;  the  nation,  as  “God’s  cho- 
sen people,”  bringing  about  the  regeneration  of  humankind;  the  fascist 
units  as  chosen  warriors  bringing  about  salvation;  or  the  individual  who 
entered  the  fascist  movement  and  underwent  a spiritual  and  moral 
transformation.  The  salvation  of  these  entities  was  described  in  view  of 
different  complementary,  overlapping,  or  even  contradictory  discursive 
traditions:  religious-charismatic;  political-ethnic;  medical;  and  individual- 
baptismal.  The  work  of  salvation  was  dependent  on  God’s  divine  protec- 
tion and  miracles;  on  the  leader’s  charismatic  qualities;  and  on  the  fascists’ 
“heroic”  fight  against  decline  and  degeneration  by  military,  moral  or  even 
eugenic  means. 


223  A fifth  meaning,  unrelated  to  the  issues  addressed  here,  is  to  restore  digital  electri- 
cal signals.  See  http://encarta.msn.com/encnet/features/dictionary/DictionaryResults.aspx 
?lextype=3&search= regeneration. 
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The  utopian  fascist  project  of  regenerating  the  nation  did  not  just 
encompass  the  idea  of  spiritual  rebirth  and  regeneration  of  the  nation 
through  an  inner  transformation  of  the  followers.  The  regeneration  of  the 
nation  was  as  much  as  a pedagogical  work  of  education  and  movement- 
building, leading  to  the  creation  of  the  new  man  through  conversion  and 
new  forms  of  socialization,  as  it  was  one  of  cleansing  and  exclusion  of  the 
unwanted  Other.  It  invariably  referred  to  the  renewal  of  the  “authentic 
living  material”  of  the  nation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  removal  of  the 
infected  tissues  of  the  nation  on  the  other.  The  language  employed  by 
the  fascist  texts  was  at  times  heroic-militaristic,  arguing  for  the  revival  of 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  at  other  times  medical,  alluding  to  the 
regeneration  of  its  essential  parts. 

An  integral  part  of  the  fascist  “regenerative”  project  was  therefore  the 
idea  of  cleansing  the  nation  by  removing  the  unwanted  elements  who 
allegedly  “invaded”  the  national  land  and  affected  the  ethnic/cultural/ 
racial  purity  of  the  nation.  The  Legionary  and  the  Ustasa  ideologies  are 
representative  in  this  respect,  as  both  targeted  “the  Other”  in  their  effort 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  nation  and  to  elevate  it  to  the  “dignified  status” 
it  deserved  in  regional  or  world  affairs.  The  Ustasa  was  anti-Yugoslav  and 
thus  predominantly  anti-Serbian,  as  Serbs  were  the  main  proponents  of 
Yugoslavism,  while  the  Legion  was  rabidly  anti-Semitic;  the  Romanians 
also  targeted  Hungarians,  while  anti-Semitism  grew  steadily  in  impor- 
tance in  the  Ustasa  ideology. 

The  following  section  will  explore  the  role  played  by  the  idea  of  cleans- 
ing in  the  fascist  vision  of  national  salvation,  in  the  adoption  of  racial 
anti-Semitic  laws,  and  in  the  practical  implementation  of  these  laws.  At 
first  sight,  the  comparison  seems  uneven  in  scale:  the  Legion  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  appears  to  be  a rare  case  of  a fascist  movement  that,  in  its 
pre-power  stage,  arguably  produced  more  martyrs  than  victims.  During 
its  short  rule,  the  Legion  engaged  in  open  violence  against  the  Jews  and 
a campaign  of  punishing  its  domestic  political  enemies,  culminating  in 
the  assassination  of  sixty-five  former  Romanian  political  leaders  in  late 
November  1940  and  in  an  anti-Jewish  pogrom  in  Bucharest  in  January 
1941.  However,  as  it  was  ousted  from  power  in  January  1941,  the  Legion  was 
not  directly  involved  in  the  deportation  of  Romania’s  Jewish  population  to 
Transnistria,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Antonescu  regime  in  1941-1942. 
By  contrast,  the  Ustasa’s  regime  appears  to  be,  by  far,  the  most  murderous 
in  the  Balkans  during  World  War  II,  running  its  own  concentration  camps 
and  being  responsible  for  the  extermination  of  huge  numbers  of  Serbs, 
Jews  and  Gypsies  (Roma),  as  well  as  many  dissident  Croats. 
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It  must  be  stressed  that  the  two  regimes  were  not  contemporane- 
ous: the  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael  was  ousted  from  power  in 
January  1941,  while  the  Ustasa  took  power  in  early  April  of  that  year. 
Moreover,  although  Romania  and  Croatia  were  in  the  same  ideological 
camp,  that  of  the  Axis  Powers,  General  Ion  Antonescu  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  partition  of  Yugoslavia  (by  occupying  parts  of  the  Banat)  and 
was  hesitant  to  recognize  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia,  in  view  of  the 
traditional  good  relations  and  former  military  alliance  between  Romania 
and  interwar  Yugoslavia  (Romania  was  generally  interested  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a strong  Yugoslav  state  as  a geopolitical  counterweight  to  an 
unchecked  expansion  of  Bulgaria  in  the  region).  Following  Pavelic’s  direct 
request  for  recognition  and  Nazi  Germany’s  urge  to  do  so,  Antonescu 
finally  recognized  the  NDH  on  May  6, 1941,  which  prompted  the  London- 
based  Yugoslav  government  in  exile  to  break  its  diplomatic  relations  with 
Romania.224  The  chronological  gap  between  the  two  regimes  should 
not,  however,  rule  out  the  possibility  of  bilateral  ideological  influences 
between  the  Ustasa  and  the  Legion.225 

II.4.1.  Building  the  Croatian  Nation-State  in  a Fascist  Way:  The  Ustasa 
Regime  of  State  Terror 

The  Independent  State  of  Croatia  (NDH)  was  established  on  April  10, 1941, 
following  the  joint  German-Italian  invasion  of  Yugoslavia.  Needless  to  say, 
the  NDH  was  not  a continuation  of  the  Croatian  Banovina  that  existed  in 
1939-1941,  but  a distinct  political  entity.  Entirely  detached  from  Yugoslavia 
and  placed  under  Italian  and  German  patronage,  the  new  state  was  ani- 
mated by  a different  ideology  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  a different 
territory.  At  the  political  level,  the  discontinuity  between  the  two  entities 
is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  Vladko  Macek,  who  obtained  the  1939  agree- 
ment leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Croatian  Banovina  and  argu- 
ably Croatia’s  most  popular  politician,  refused  to  assume  the  leadership 


224  Eugene  Boia,  Romania’s  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Yugoslavia  in  the  Interwar  Period, 
igig-ig4i  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Monographs,  distributed  by  Columbia  University 
Press,  1993),  308-310. 

225  Ideological  cross-references  between  the  two  movements  were  rather  rare.  The 
most  notable  is  Grigorie  Manoilescu’s  apologetic  article  titled  “Corneliu  Codreanu:  The 
Founder  of  the  Romanian  Movement  the  Iron  Guard,”  printed  in  Croatian  translation  in 
the  newspaper  Ustasa.  Vijesnik  Hrvatskog  ustaskog  oslobodilackog  pokreta  (April  15, 1945), 
15.  Published  at  the  very  end  of  the  war,  this  evocation  of  Codreanu's  fascist  personality 
was  accompanied  by  a call  for  fighting  the  war  until  the  bitter  end,  thus  making  it  a pro- 
pagandists attempt  to  boost  morale  in  NDH  at  a critical  point  for  the  Axis  coalition. 
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of  the  new  state.226  Facing  this  refusal,  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy 
brought  to  power  the  Ustasa  movement  which,  as  noted  above,  was  active 
mostly  on  Italian  soil  and  had  enjoyed  the  financial,  political  and  logistical 
support  of  the  Italian  state.227  In  territorial  terms,  the  NDH  was  larger 
than  the  Croatian  Banovina,  encompassing  not  only  Croatia  proper  but 
also  all  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  parts  of  Serbia.  At  the  same  time,  the 
NDH  was  forced  to  cede  central  Dalmatia  to  Fascist  Italy  (until  its  end  in 
1943).  As  a result,  the  Ustasa  exercised  jurisdiction  over  a large  territory, 
inhabited  by  a multiethnic  and  multi-religious  population,  consisting  of 
3.3  million  Catholic  Croats,  almost  2 million  Orthodox  Serbs,  800,000  Mus- 
lim Bosnians,  175,000  Germans,  40,000  Jews,  20,000  to  30,000  Roma  and 
170,000  others.228 


226  Vladko  Macek  was  subsequently  arrested  by  the  NDH  regime  in  October  1941  and 
interned  in  the  Jasenovac  camp.  Following  an  interpellation  by  members  of  the  Croatian 
Peasant  Party  in  the  NDH  Sabor  in  February  1942,  in  March  1942  Pavelic  recalled  Macek 
from  the  camp  and  placed  him  under  house  arrest  on  his  estate  in  Kupanec.  This  hos- 
tile attitude  was  officially  justified  with  the  accusation  that  Macek  betrayed  the  cause  of 
the  Croat  nation  in  1939  by  accepting  a compromise  with  Yugoslav  authorities  over  the 
issue  of  Croatian  statehood.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  Macek’s  arrest  also  had  to  do 
with  the  great  political  prestige  and  popularity  he  accumulated  within  Croatia,  which  led 
the  NDH  leadership  to  perceive  him  as  a potential  power  rival.  On  Vladko  Macek' s life, 
see  his  biographical  account  In  the  Struggle  for  Freedom  (New  York:  R.  Speller  and  Sons, 
1957)- 

227  On  this  support,  see  Pasquale  Iuso,  II  Fascismo  e gli  Ustacia,  7929-794;.  Separatismo 
Croato  in  Italia  (Rome:  Gangemi  Editore,  1998).  Interestingly,  the  Ustasa  movement  was 
apparently  not  Fascist  Italy's  and  Nazi  Germany's  first  choice  for  an  ally  in  Croatia.  As  else- 
where, the  two  states  showed  interest  in  reaching  an  agreement  with  more  established, 
authoritative  politicians  who  could  guarantee  political  stability.  They  preferred  a figure 
like  Vladko  Macek  in  Croatia,  just  as  they  preferred  Admiral  Miklos  Horthy  in  Hungary 
and  General  Ion  Antonescu  in  Romania.  The  fact  that  Nazi  Germany  accepted  the  Legion’s 
removal  from  government  in  January  1941  in  Romania  and  brought  fascist  movements  to 
power  in  East-Central  Europe  only  when  there  was  no  other  viable  option  (as  with  the 
Ustasa  in  April  1941  and  the  Arrow  Cross  as  late  as  1944)  confirm  that  the  Nazis  valued 
political  stability  and  smooth  economic-military  cooperation  over  ideological  affinity  with 
related  political  regimes,  who  were  revolutionary-driven  and  thus  chaos-producing  allies. 

228  I employ  the  figures  on  the  NDH  population  in  December  1941  provided  by  Holm 
Sundhaussen,  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  Kroatiens  im  nationalsozialistischen  Grojiraum  1941- 
1949.  Das  Scheitem  einer  Ausbeutungsstrategie  (Stuttgart,  1983),  99  (for  an  ample  commen- 
tary on  the  evolution  of  this  population,  see  98-102).  See  also  Holm  Sundhaussen,  “Der 
Ustascha-Staat:  Anatomie  eines  Herrschaftssystems,’’  Osterreichische  Ostkefte  37  (1995), 
497-533,  esp.  500.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  population  of  the  Independent  State  of  Croa- 
tia cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  because  the  only  available  censuses  on  Yugoslav  popu- 
lation date  from  1931  and  1948.  The  NDH’s  population  can  thus  only  be  inferred  by  taking 
the  1931  data  as  a basis  and  calculating  the  estimated  natural  demographic  growth  of  each 
component  province  of  the  NDH  for  the  decade  1931-1941.  Using  this  method,  the  Croatian 
economist  Vladimir  Zerjavic  came  out  with  the  following  figures  on  the  NDH’s  popula- 
tion in  April  1941:  Croats  3,366,000,  Serbs  2,089,000,  Muslims  879,000,  Germans  160,000 
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In  its  external  affairs,  the  NDH  was  fully  subordinated  to  Fascist  Italy 
and  Nazi  Germany,  who  maintained  troops  on  its  territory  and  placed 
certain  provinces  under  direct  occupation.  Formally,  the  new  state  was 
proclaimed  a monarchy;  the  throne  was  offered  to  the  Italian  Duke  of 
Spoleto,  who  nominally  reigned  under  the  title  of  Tomislav  II,  thus  allud- 
ing to  the  revival  of  the  medieval  Croat  kingdom  led  by  the  legendary  king 
Tomislav  I.  In  practice,  the  Duke  of  Spoleto  never  set  foot  on  Croatian  soil; 
he  also  abdicated  in  1943,  upon  Italy’s  change  of  regime  and  exit  from  the 
war.  In  internal  affairs,  the  NDH  was  effectively  led  by  Ante  Pavelic  and 
the  Ustasa  movement.  Although  the  two  “protecting”  powers  monitored 
political  developments  in  the  new  state  closely,  Pavelic  held  considerable 
internal  autonomy  to  implement  the  Ustasa’s  vision  on  “cleansing”  Croat 
society. 

In  line  with  the  charismatic  core  of  the  Ustasa’s  ideology,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  state  was  presented  as  the  fulfillment  of  a divinely  inspired 
mission  of  rebirth  and  regeneration  of  the  Croat  nation.  On  April  10, 1941, 
under  the  slogan  “God  and  the  Croats,”  Slavko  Kvaternik  announced,  in 
a radio  address,  the  “resurrection  of  the  Croatian  State,”  with  the  help  of 
“God’s  providence”  but  also  following  “the  will  of  our  allies,”  “the  painstak- 
ing centuries-old  struggle  of  the  Croatian  people,”  as  well  as  “the  great  sac- 
rifice of  our  Poglavnik  Dr.  Ante  Pavelic,  and  the  Ustasa  movement,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.”229  Deliberately  aired  on  Easter  Sunday,  Kvaternik’s 
speech  directly  linked  the  resurrection  of  the  Independent  State  of  Croa- 
tia with  the  “resurrection  of  the  Son  of  our  God,”  thus  asserting  the  behav- 
ioral model  of  imitatio  Christi  as  the  symbolic-ideological  basis  of  the  new 
regime.  In  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Ustasa  rule  but  to  also 
strengthen  its  charismatic  authority,  the  new  regime  demanded  that  the 
armed  forces  “immediately  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  indepen- 
dent state  of  Croatia  and  its  Poglavnik.”  Finally,  presenting  himself  as  the 
Poglavnik’s  deputy  and  plenipotentiary,  Kvaternik  claimed  for  himself  the 
leadership  of  the  government  and  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  armed 
forces  in  the  new  state. 


and  Hungarians  89,000,  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  6,853,000.  See  his  monograph  Gubici 
stanovnistva  Jugoslavije  u drugom  svjetskom  ratu  (Zagreb:  Jugolsavensko  viktimolosko 
drustvo,  1989),  mostly  61-66.  Although  there  are  disagreements  concerning  some  elements 
of  this  demographic  calculations  (concerning,  for  instance,  the  natural  growth  of  rural  eth- 
nic Serbs,  which  is  often  seen  as  higher  than  his  average  calculation),  Zeqavic's  estimates 
are  often  employed  by  foreign  and  even  by  Serbian  scholars.  For  reference  to  Zerjavic's 
figures,  see,  for  example,  Ramet,  “The  NDH:  An  Introduction,”  4. 

229  Hrvatski  Narod,  special  edition,  Zagreb,  April  10, 1941. 
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In  the  Ustasa  ideology,  the  rebirth  of  Croatia  was  presented  as  a multi- 
part process  encompassing  the  following  elements:  1)  the  revival  of  the 
Croatian  state;  2)  the  restoration  of  the  Croat  national  territory,  which 
extended  into  several  provinces  of  Yugoslavia,  including  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina;  3)  the  creation  of  the  new  man,  as  a new  type  of  warrior  emulating 
the  Poglavnik’s  personality;  4)  the  restoration  of  the  purity  of  the  Croatian 
language,  by  purging  it  of  neologisms  and  foreign  influences;  and  5)  the 
cleansing  of  the  nation  of  racially  ethno-religious  or  ideologically  alien 
elements. 

In  order  to  gain  popular  support  and  legitimacy,  the  Ustasa’s  official 
propaganda  tried  to  stress  the  “positive”  aspects  of  its  regenerative  project, 
portraying  its  activities  as  constructive  and  its  fight  for  self-determination 
as  a legitimate,  self-defensive  reaction:  “The  Ustasa  is  not  an  oppressor 
nor  a barbarian,  the  Ustasa  is  not  a destroyer.  The  Ustasa  is  a guardian 
of  hard-won  state  independence,  he  is  a defender  of  the  hard-won  works 
of  his  Poglavnik.”230  To  substantiate  this  point,  the  regime  engaged  in  cul- 
tural policies  for  the  linguistic  homogenization  and  cultural  unification  of 
the  nation  through  language,  media,  editorial  and  schooling  policies. 

The  “restoration”  of  the  purity  of  the  Croatian  language  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  campaign  of  nation-building  the  fascist  way.  In  a nation- 
alist spirit,  “The  Decree-Law  on  the  Croatian  Language,  Its  Purity  and 
Spelling,”  adopted  on  August  14, 1941,  signed  by  Ante  Pavelic  and  Minister 
of  Education  Mile  Budak,  proclaimed  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Croatian 
language,  which  it  stated  was  “not  identical  to  any  other  language,  nor 
a dialect  of  any  other  language,  nor  related  to  any  other  nation’s  com- 
mon language”  (art.  1).231  The  basis  of  the  Croatian  official  and  literary 
language  was  declared  “the  stokavian  dialect  with  jekavian  and  iekavian 
pronunciation”  (art.  4). 232  The  usage  of  other  dialects  was  not  forbidden, 


230  “Ustaski  duznostnici  moraju  raditi  ustaski,”  Ustasa.  Vijesnik  Hrvatskog  ustaskog 
ostoboditackog  pokreta  11,  no.  3 (July  3,  1941),  2,  cited  in  Tomislav  Jonjic,  “From  Bias  to 
Erroneous  Conclusions,’’  Review  of  Croatian  History  6 (2007),  no.  1,  231. 

231  “Decree:  On  the  Croatian  Language,  Its  Purity  and  Spelling,’’  August  14, 1941,  Zlocini: 
Na  Jugosiovenskim  prostorima  u Prvom  i Drugom  svetskom  ratu.  Zbornik  dokumenata, 
vol.  1,  512-513,  trans.  by  Sinisa  Djuric,  added  to  Pavelic  Papers  in  January  2003.  See  also 
Petar  Pozar,  ed.,  Ustasa:  Dokumenti  0 ustaskom  pokretu  (Zagreb:  Zagrebacka  stvarnost, 
1995)- 

232  The  Stokavian  dialect  has  three  main  sub-dialects  or  ‘accents:’  Ekavian,  called  east- 
ern, spoken  primarily  in  Serbia;  Ikavian,  called  western  and  spoken  mainly  in  parts  of 
Slavonia,  Western  Bosnia,  Western  Herzegovina,  and  Central  Dalmatia;  and  the  Ijekavian, 
called  southern,  spoken  in  many  parts  of  Croatia,  southern  Dalmatia,  most  of  Bosnia,  Her- 
zegovina Montenegro,  and  Western  Serbia.  Due  to  mass  migrations,  among  other  factors, 
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but  publications  in  those  dialects  were  to  be  marked  as  such.  The  decree 
established  proper  spelling  and  grammar  rules,  restricted  the  public  or 
private  use  of  foreign  words  (arts.  2-3)  and  set  penalties  for  violations 
of  these,  in  order  to  insure  “the  protection  of  the  purity  of  the  language 
and  its  spelling.”  A special  agency  was  established  within  the  Ministry 
of  Education  to  monitor  the  process  by  which  “the  Croatian  language  is 
cleansed,”  with  a special  focus  on  the  teaching  of  the  Croatian  language 
in  schools. 

Despite  attempts  to  obscure  the  destructive  side  of  the  Ustasa’s  ideol- 
ogy, the  implementation  of  the  Ustasa’s  nation-building  project  had  at  its 
core  a process  of  violent  ethnic  cleansing.  The  idea  of  cleansing  Croatia 
of  internal  enemies  was  anticipated  by  Pavelic  even  before  the  official 
proclamation  of  the  NDH.  In  a radio  address  broadcast  by  Italian  radio  on 
April  5,  1941,  Pavelic  urged  the  Croats  to  take  arms  and  “arise  to  cleanse 
[cistimo]  our  homeland  of  enemies  and  to  establish  our  freedom  in  our 
own  house,  in  a sovereign  Independent  State  of  Croatia,  in  which  all  Croa- 
tian lands  will  be  united . . .”  The  idea  of  cleansing  did  not  refer  only  to 
spiritual  rebirth  and  regeneration  of  the  new  men.  Pavelic  unambiguously 
stated  that  in  the  new  Croatian  state  “all  weeds  will  be  eradicated  [iskori- 
jenjen  sav  korov ] that  were  planted  by  the  foreign  hand  of  our  enemies.”233 

II.4.2.  Racial  Legislation  in  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia  (NDH) 

Once  it  gained  political  power,  the  Ustasa  engaged  in  an  assiduous  and  vio- 
lent process  of  nation-  and  state-building  with  the  aim  of  forging  a homo- 
geneous and  internally  unified  national  community,  politically  organized 
in  a totalitarian  fascist  project.  As  described  above,  this  process  involved 
multiple  forms  of  “cleansing”  the  Croat  state,  territory  and  language  from 
foreign  elements.  This  process  underwent  several  phases,  ranging  from 
the  adoption  of  discriminatory  legislation  to  its  violent  implementation.234 


the  history  of  these  sub-dialects  is  complex  and  does  not  relate  clearly  and  unambiguously 
to  ethnicity,  as  the  Ustasa  leadership  argued.  See  Robert  D.  Greenberg,  Language  and  Iden- 
tity in  the  Balkans:  Serbo-Croatian  and  Its  Disintegration  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
2004),  34-35- 

233  “Pavelic's  Radio  Address  to  Croatia,”  April  5,  1941,  in  Mijo  Bzik,  Ustaska  pobjeda, 
69-70;  quoted  in  Viktor  Novak,  Magnum  Crimen,  536  (Zagreb,  1947),  trans.  by  Sinisa  Djuric, 
added  to  Pavelic  Papers  on  May  18,  2004. 

234  For  comprehensive  views  of  the  main  stages  of  the  genocidal  policy  in  the  Inde- 
pendent State  of  Croatia,  see  Dulic,  “Mass  Killing  in  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia, 
1941-1945,”  255-281;  and  Korb,  “Nation-building  and  mass  violence:  The  Independent  State 
of  Croatia,  1941-45,”  291-302. 
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The  legal  foundations  of  the  Ustasa’s  campaign  of  cleansing  were  estab- 
lished by  the  adoption  of  four  main  decrees,  directly  inspired  by  Nazi  leg- 
islation. "The  Law  Decree  for  the  Defense  of  the  People  and  the  State”  was 
passed  on  April  17,  1941,  followed  by  three  additional  ones  on  April  30: 
“The  Law  Decree  on  Citizenship,”  “The  Law  Decree  on  Racial  Affiliation” 
and  “The  Law  Decree  on  Protection  of  Aryan  Blood  and  the  Dignity  of 
the  Croatian  People.”  Concerned  with  the  security  of  the  new  state,  these 
decrees  distinguished  the  body  of  “full  citizens”  from  the  regimes’  ideo- 
logical or  racial  “internal  enemies.” 

The  first  decree  set  the  basis  for  the  Ustasa  regime  of  terror,  ft  asserted 
that  all  those  who  attempted  to  violate  “the  honor  and  life  interests  of 
Croatian  people”  or  acted  against  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia  were 
considered  guilty  of  high  treason  and  were  to  be  sentenced  to  death. 
Although  the  decree  was  demagogically  titled  "For  the  Defense  of  the 
People  and  the  State,”  its  stipulations  were  in  fact  concerned  with  defend- 
ing the  Ustasa  regime,  enabling  it  to  inflict  terror  arbitrarily  against  its 
real  or  imagined  enemies.  In  order  to  implement  these  stipulations  under 
an  emergency  regime,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  established  extraordinary 
people’s  courts,  which  were  to  work  on  the  basis  of  court-martial  regula- 
tions. The  only  sentence  passed  was  the  death  penalty;  no  appeal  was 
possible,  and  executions  were  to  be  carried  out  within  three  hours  of  the 
conviction.235 

A second  “Law-Decree  on  Citizenship”  defined  the  racial  boundaries 
of  what  might  be  called  the  “Ustasa  nation.”236  The  decree  categorized 
as  “state  members”  all  persons  of  Aryan  origin  who  had  proven,  through 
their  conduct,  their  adherence  to  the  NDH’s  ideological  values.  These 
state-nationals  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  NDH  and  were  to 
enjoy  full  citizenship  rights. 

If  the  second  decree  on  citizenship  was  only  concerned  with  the  Aryan 
members  of  the  state  and  their  rights,  a third  “Law  Decree  on  Racial  Affili- 
ation” focused  on  defining  the  non-Aryan  residents  of  the  new  state.  The 
decree  is  marked  by  the  opposition  between  Aryans  and  non-Aryans,  as 
legal-racial  categories.  The  decree  defines  Aryans,  in  general  terms,  as 
descendants  of  members  of  the  “European  racial  community”  or  their  off- 
spring outside  Europe.  The  Aryan  origin  of  a person  was  to  be  proven 


235  “Decree  on  the  Establishment  of  Courts-Martial,”  May  17,  1941,  private  collection, 
trans.  by  Sinisa  Djuric,  Pavelic  Papers,  June  27,  2003. 

236  “Zakonska  odredba  o drzavljanstvu,”  Narodne  Novine , April  30, 1941. 
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by  birth  or  wedding  certificates  or,  in  the  case  of  Muslims,  by  witness 
accounts  documenting  the  racial  origin  of  their  parents  and  grandparents. 
By  contrast,  non- Aryans  were  defined  as  descendants  of  non-Aryan  people, 
among  which  the  law  singles  out  the  Jews  and  the  Gypsies.  Those  who  had 
three  or  more  Jewish  ancestors  in  the  second  generation  were  categorized 
as  Jews.  Those  with  two  forebears  qualified  as  Jews  only  if  they  professed 
the  Jewish  religion  at  the  time  of  the  decree’s  adoption,  were  the  offspring 
of  unmarried  Jewish  men  or  women,  or  were  also  married  to  non- Aryans. 
Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  decree  extended  the  legally  inferior 
category  of  non-Aryan  upon  foreigners  as  well:  all  persons  of  the  Mosaic 
faith  who  had  at  least  two  Jewish  ancestors  or  were  classified  as  Jews  by 
the  domestic  laws  of  their  country  were  also  to  be  treated  as  Jews  by  the 
NDH  (art.  5).  The  legal-racial  definition  of  the  Gypsies  was  even  more 
drastic;  all  those  who  had  two  or  more  Gypsy  ancestors  were  treated  as 
non-Aryans  (art.  6). 

The  decree  gave  state  representatives  considerable  latitude  in  imple- 
mentation, thus  further  exposing  the  arbitrary  character  of  these  ideologi- 
cally informed  categories.  A special  Racial  Committee  was  established  in 
order  to  decide  on  the  racial  affiliation  of  all  “questionable”  cases;  the  final 
decision  rested  with  the  Interior  Ministry.  Ultimately,  the  Poglavnik,  as 
head  of  the  state,  had  the  right  to  bypass  the  stipulation  of  the  decree  and 
exempt  from  the  state-assigned  categories  any  non- Aryans  who  rendered 
exceptional  services  to  the  NDH. 

A fourth  “Law  Decree  on  the  Protection  of  Aryan  Blood  and  Dignity 
of  Croatian  People”237  was  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  the 
Aryan  members  of  the  Croat  nation,  who  enjoyed  full  citizenship  rights, 
and  the  non-Aryan  “members  of  the  state,”  who  were  non-citizen  resi- 
dents, among  which  the  law  singled  out  the  Jews  and  the  Gypsies.  The 
decree  aimed  at  implementing  a total  marital  and  sexual  segregation 
between  Aryans  and  non- Aryans.  To  this  end,  it  strictly  forbade  marriage 
between  an  Aryan  and  a non-Aryan  (arts.  1 and  3).  As  non-citizen  resi- 
dents, the  non-Aryans  were  forbidden  to  employ  or  display  symbols  of 
the  Croat  state  or  nation,  such  as  flags,  colors  or  emblems.  All  Jews  had  to 
revert  to  their  original  family  names;  all  name  changes  made  after  Decem- 
ber 1,  igi8,  were  annulled.  The  law  allowed,  under  special  permission 


237  “Zakonska  odredba  o zastiti  arijske  krvi  i casti  Hrvatskog  naroda,”  Official  Gazette, 
April  30,  1941,  exhibit  introduced  in  the  trial  of  Dinko  Sakic,  trans.  by  Snezana  Lazovic, 
October  2002. 
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from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  upon  the  recommendation  of  a specially 
appointed  Racial-Political  Committee,  marriages  of  non-Aryans  with  per- 
sons of  Aryan  origin  if  the  former  had  only  one  or,  at  most,  two  ancestors 
of  Jewish  or  non-European  races  (such  as  Gypsies)  in  the  second  gen- 
eration (art.  2).  Extramarital  sexual  relations  between  Aryans  and  non- 
Aryans  were  strictly  forbidden;  to  prevent  such  situations,  non-Aryans 
could  employ  Aryan  women  as  house  servants  only  if  the  servants  were  over 
45  years  old  (art.  4).  Non-Aryans  who  violated  these  rules  were  charged 
with  the  “crime  of  desecration  of  a race”  and  were  to  be  punished  with  jail 
or  solitary  confinement  (art.  3).  The  rape  of  Aryan  virgins  by  non-Aryans 
was  to  be  punished  by  death  (art.  3). 

Commenting  on  Ustasa’s  racial  decree,  Raul  Hilberg  pointed  out  that  it 
was  obviously  “drafted  by  experts  hands:”  not  only  that  it  fulfilled  many 
desiderata  of  German  bureaucrats  which  had  not  been  present  in  the 
German  legislation,  but  was  even  harsher  in  its  racial  classification  than 
the  German  legislation,  since  it  discriminated  against  people  with  two  or 
more  non-Aryan  forebears.238  True,  in  principle,  those  who  were  half-  or 
even  fully  Jewish  could  find  a way  out  of  their  categories,  through  direct 
bargaining  with  Pavelic;  this  option  was,  however,  totally  dependent  on 
Pavelic.  The  NDH’s  legal  system  is  further  proof  that  race  was  a political- 
bureaucratic  rather  than  a “scientific”  category  and  that  it  was  manipu- 
lated by  the  Ustasa  leaders  to  target  their  enemies. 

Directly  inspired  by  the  German  racial  legislation,  these  decrees  placed 
the  Jews  and  the  Roma  outside  the  law  (as  non-citizens),  thus  paving  the 
way  for  their  deportation  and  physical  extermination.  To  these,  Ustasa 
policy  added  a third  category  of  undesirable  people:  the  Serbs.  Although 
not  subject  to  racial  legislation,  since,  from  the  Ustasa’s  point  of  view  they 
fell  within  the  Aryan  category,  the  Serbs  were  nevertheless  denounced 
as  a foreign  ethno-religious  intruder  in  the  body  of  the  Croat  nation.  In 
the  Ustasa  propaganda  and  ideological  writings,  the  Serbs  had  long  been 
scapegoated  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  nation,  but  also  as 
agents  of  degeneration  and  decadence.  As  such,  the  image  of  the  Serbs 
as  national  enemies  shared  many  stereotypes  with  the  image  of  the 
Jews  as  racial  enemies,  within  the  larger  category  of  the  internal  “domi- 
nant Other.”  As  for  the  Roma,  they  did  not  prove  to  be  a major  concern 


238  Raul  Hilberg,  The  Destruction  of  the  European  Jews,  Vol.  2 (New  York  [u.a.:  Holmes  & 
Meier,  1985),  711. 
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at  the  ideological  level,  as  the  Jews,  but  they  were  legally  established  as  a 
racially  inferior  category  and  as  one  of  the  regime’s  targets. 

Overall,  the  status  and  treatment  of  the  Jews,  Roma  and  Serbs  and  the 
evaluation  of  Ustasa’s  murderous  policies  toward  these  groups  has  gen- 
erated many  historiographical  debates.  These  debates  have  been  greatly 
amplified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  on  the  basis 
of  the  fragmentary  evidence  available,  to  arrive  at  fully  accurate  figures 
concerning  the  genocidal  record  of  the  Ustasa.  On  the  basis  of  the  avail- 
able data,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  scale  of  terror  unleashed  by  the  NDH 
against  its  minority  groups  had  to  do  not  only  with  racial-ideological  con- 
siderations but  also  with  (geo)political  ones,  such  as  the  perception  of 
the  threat  these  groups  posed  to  the  Ustasa  national  project,  mostly  the 
Serbs.  Ivo  Golstein  argues  that,  while  the  Jews  and  the  Roma  were  estab- 
lished as  racially  inferior  categories  and  targeted  for  total  destruction,  The 
Serbs  were  differentiated  from  the  Croats  on  ethno-religious  but  not  racial 
grounds  and  were  subject  to  what  was  known  as  a “thirds  strategy.”  Accord- 
ing to  this  strategy,  one-third  of  the  NDH’s  Serbian  community  was  to  be 
exterminated,  one-third  to  be  deported,  and  one-third  to  be  converted  to 
Catholicism  and  thus  assimilated  to  the  Croat  nation.239  This  difference 
in  treatment  also  had  to  do  with  the  large  size  of  the  Serbian  community, 
which  arguably  discouraged  plans  for  total  annihilation.  Reportedly,  at 
the  ideological  level  this  policy  emulated  an  idea  that  originated  in  1881 
in  Tsar  Alexander  Ill’s  entourage  dealing  with  the  “Jewish  question”  and 
was  of  a religious-theological  inspiration.240  Other  historians  reject  the 
thesis  of  “thirds  strategy”  as  a historiographical  myth;  moreover,  although 
they  acknowledges  the  mass  violence  against  the  Serbs  resulting  in  at  least 
300,000  death,  they  claim  that  this  campaign  was  neither  planned  nor 
fully  coordinated  and  thus  cannot  be  described  as  a genocide.241 

In  his  comparative  study  of  campaigns  of  mass  killing  in  wartime  Yugo- 
slavia, Tomislav  Dulic  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  destruction  inflicted  by  the  Ustasa  upon  the  Croats,  Serbs, 
Muslims  (Bosniaks),  Jews  and  Roma.  Jews  were  subjected  to  total  exter- 
mination based  on  racial  grounds;  Gypsies  were  subjected  to  a “relative 


239  Goldstein,  “The  Independent  State  of  Croatia  in  1941,”  419. 

240  Ibid.,  419,  citing  R.S.  Levy,  ed.,  Antisemitism:  A Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Prejudice 
and  Persecution  (Santa  Barbara,  CA;  Denver;  and  Oxford,  2005),  vol.  2,  551;  and  H.H.  Ben- 
Sasson,  A History  of  the Jewish.  People  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1976),  884. 

241  For  a denial  of  the  planned  or  genocidal  nature  of  Ustasa’s  violence  against  Serbs, 
see,  for  example,  Korb,  Im  Schatten  des  Weltkriegs,  esp.  150-151.  For  a critical  Serbian 
response,  see  http://serbianna.com/analysis/archives/1950. 
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destruction”  similar  to  that  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  community;  Serbs  suf- 
fered the  highest  casualties  in  numbers,  but  that  amounted  to  a lower  level 
of  communal  destruction  compared  to  the  Jews  and  the  Gypsies;  Mus- 
lims suffered  a level  of  destruction  by  and  large  proportional  with  their 
share  of  the  population;  while  predictably,  Croats  were  underrepresented 
among  the  victims  of  the  Ustasa  terror,  compared  to  their  share  of  the 
population.242  In  evaluating  this  criminal  record,  Dulic  argues  that,  while 
the  Jews  and  Gypsies  suffered  a genocide,  in  the  case  of  the  Serbian  com- 
munity one  might  speak  instead  of  an  “attempted  genocide,”  since  their 
large  numbers,  their  predominantly  rural  character  and  their  armed  resis- 
tance forced  the  Ustasa  to  re-evaluate  their  plans  for  extermination.243 

II.4.3.  The  Legion  in  Power  (September  6,  1940-Ja.nua.ry  21,  1941) 

In  early  September  1940,  after  the  loss  of  Northern  Transylvania  to  Hun- 
gary and  of  Bessarabia  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Carol  II  of  Romania  was  forced 
to  abdicate  in  favor  of  General  Ion  Antonescu,  who  assumed  full  power. 
In  need  of  a political  mass  movement  to  legitimize  his  authoritarian  rule, 
the  general  co-opted  the  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael  to  power.  After 
behind-the-scenes  negotiations,  on  September  14  Antonescu  proclaimed 
the  “National  Legionary  State.” 

The  new  political  regime  was  declaratively  based  on  three  main  ide- 
ological principles:  it  was  totalitarian,  national  and  Christian.  First,  the 
regime  dismantled  the  last  remnants  of  the  multi-party  system  that  sur- 
vived under  Carol’s  royal  dictatorship  (1938-1940),  replacing  it  with  a 
totalitarian,  centralized  structure.  The  state  was  based  on  a dual  structure 
of  power:  the  army,  led  by  General  Antonescu,  controlled  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  while  the  Legion  of  the  Archangel  Michael, 
led  by  Horia  Sima,  represented  the  political  “branch”  of  the  regime.  The 
Legion  was  declared  “the  only  political  movement  recognized  in  the  new 
state”  (art.  2),  while  General  Antonescu  was  “the  leader  of  the  Legion- 
ary state  and  the  chief  of  the  Legionary  regime”  (art.  3).  The  Legionary 
movement  alone  could  provide  cadres  to  fill  positions  in  the  political  and 
bureaucratic  apparatus.  This  monopoly  on  political  life,  coupled  with  the 
politicization  of  the  administration,  was  aimed  at  building  a unified  totali- 
tarian party-state  structure. 

Romania’s  elected  parliament  was  abolished.  Instead,  the  council  of  min- 
isters led  by  General  Antonescu  was  invested  with  full  legislative  powers. 


242  Dulic,  “Mass  Killing  in  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia,  1941-1945,”  255. 

243  Ibid.,  274-275. 
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The  structure  of  government  was  heavily  centralized  in  Antonescu’s 
hands:  He  was  Conducatorul  statului  (the  head  of  the  state),  the  prime 
minister  of  the  country  and  the  leader  of  the  army.  These  capacities 
granted  him  full  legislative  powers  and  complete  control  over  the  coun- 
try’s administrative  apparatus.  In  practice,  however,  there  was  a clear  ten- 
sion in  the  exercise  of  power  between  the  Legion  on  the  one  hand  and 
General  Antonescu  and  the  army  on  the  other.  The  former  had  a mainly 
symbolic  presence  in  the  government,  with  only  a few  ministers,  but  was 
more  heavily  represented  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  administration. 

The  second  ideological  pillar  in  the  organization  of  the  new  regime 
was  the  concept  of  integral  nationalism.  The  doctrine  of  integral  nation- 
alism was  inherited  from  the  turn-of-the-century  thinkers  but  invested  by 
the  Legion  with  new,  revolutionary  connotations.  The  main  principle  of 
integral  nationalism  was  the  ethnic  nationalization  of  the  state  under  the 
slogan  “Romania  for  the  Romanians.”  Its  main  goal  was  the  removal  of 
“foreigners” — of  the  non-ethnic  Romanian  members  of  the  society,  that 
is — from  positions  of  power,  and  their  replacement  with  ethnic  Roma- 
nian elements.  Although,  by  and  large,  there  was  a political  consensus  in 
Romanian  society  over  nationalizing  the  state,  the  process  was  conceived 
of  differently  by  various  factions  of  the  political  elites.  Traditional  center- 
right  parties,  such  as  the  National  Liberal  Party  or  the  National  Peasant 
Party,  saw  ethnic  nationalization  as  the  end  result  of  a gradual  process 
of  social  and  political  transformation  implemented  from  above  through 
legal-bureaucratic  means,  while  the  radical  Right,  represented  primarily 
by  the  Legion,  conceived  of  this  process  as  a rapid,  bottom-up  campaign, 
through  a violent  grassroots  revolution.  The  Legion’s  vision  of  rebirth  and 
regeneration  of  the  country  entailed  the  purification  of  the  political  body 
of  all  foreign,  “unhealthy”  or  “corrupt”  elements  through  denaturalization 
and  deportation. 

The  implementation  of  the  doctrine  of  integral  nationalism  under  the 
National-Legionary  regime  had  two  main  components:  1)  the  denatural- 
ization and  removal  of  the  Jews,  and  2)  the  redistribution  of  their  property 
in  order  to  consolidate  the  Romanian  upper-  and  middle-class  elements 
of  the  society.  These  two  processes  of  denaturalization  and  disposses- 
sion of  the  Jews  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  Question  in  modern  Romania.  The  Old  Kingdom  of  Roma- 
nia was  the  last  country  in  Europe  to  emancipate  its  Jewish  population 
(with  decrees  adopted  in  1918  and  1919).  Until  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
Jews  were  confined  to  the  status  of  non-citizen  residents:  they  lived  on 
Romanian  territory  and  were  regarded  as  “subjects”  of  the  Romanian 
state  rather  than  full  citizens.  Their  subjecthood  implied  numerous  duties 
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(most  importantly  the  duties  of  taxation  and  military  service),  but  it  did 
not  grant  full  civil,  economic  or  political  rights.  An  elaborated  system  of 
segregation,  discrimination  and  exploitation,  made  up  of  about  250  laws, 
deprived  Jews  of  signibcant  civil,  social  and  economic  rights.  The  legal 
justification  of  this  system  was  the  doctrine  of  the  “Christian  state;”  the 
economic  justihcation  was  the  Jewish  “domination”  of  certain  economic 
activities  and  liberal  professions  and  their  compact  geographical  concen- 
tration in  certain  areas,  most  notably  northern  Moldavia,  denounced  by 
the  contemporaries  as  a genuine  “Jewish  invasion.”  This  system  of  exclu- 
sion and  discrimination  was  partially  dismantled  in  1878,  when  religious 
restrictions  to  naturalization  were  lifted  under  pressure  from  the  inter- 
national community,  and  fully  abolished  in  igig,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Versailles  Minority  Treaty,  also  signed  by  Romania.  By  this  international 
treaty,  consecrated  by  the  ig23  Constitution  and  the  ig24  Citizenship  Law, 
Jews  were  granted  full  and  equal  citizenship  in  interwar  Romania.244 

The  postwar  emancipation  of  Jews  was  bitterly  contested  by  the  rad- 
ical Right,  which  argued  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  pre-World  War  1 
regime  of  constitutional  nationalism.  The  revision  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
Romanian  Jews  was  ultimately  initiated  by  a decree  passed  on  January  22, 
ig38,  under  the  short  rule  of  the  right-wing  National  Christian  Party  led  by 
Octavian  Goga  (December  ig37-February  ig38).  The  implementation  of 
this  decree  resulted  in  the  denaturalization  of  225,222  Jews,  representing  a 
share  of  36.30  percent  of  Romania’s  Jewish  population,  who  became  state- 
less persons.  The  denaturalization  of  Jews  was  followed  by  their  exclusion 
from  citizenship  rights  and  their  consequent  loss  of  property  rights.  In 
August  ig40,  at  the  end  of  the  royal  dictatorship  of  King  Carol  II  (ig38- 
ig4o),  a new  system  of  segregation  was  introduced  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem, and  two  anti-Semitic  decrees  stripped  the  entire  Jewish  population 
of  substantive  political  and  civic  rights,  effectively  “sealing  off”  the  Jewish 
communities  from  Romanian  society.  With  these  decrees,  the  principle  of 
discrimination  was  officially  introduced  in  the  educational  system,  in  the 
army,  in  the  cultural  sphere  and  in  political  life. 

The  establishment  of  the  National-Legionary  State  raised  anti-Semitic 
legislation  to  the  level  of  a systematic  state  policy.  Particularly  from  ig4o 
to  ig42,  a substantial  number  of  anti-Jewish  laws,  ministerial  decisions, 


244  On  the  status  of  Romanian  Jews  prior  to  World  War  I,  see  Constantin  Iordachi,  “The 
Unyielding  Boundaries  of  Citizenship:  The  Emancipation  of  ‘Non-Citizens'  in  Romania, 
1866-1918,”  European  Review  of  History  8 (August  2001)  2, 157-186. 
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ordinances  and  circulars  excluded  the  Jews  from  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  country.  Jews  were  dispossessed  of  rural  properties  (October  5, 
1940,  and  December  5, 1940),  of  urban  properties  (March  28, 1941),  excluded 
from  military  service,  subjected  to  mandatory  forced  labor  (December  5, 
1940),  and  denied  access  to  education  (October  14, 1940),  while  their  reli- 
gious and  community  organization  was  drastically  reorganized  (Septem- 
ber 9, 1940,  and,  respectively,  October  30, 1941). 

The  second  main  component  of  the  doctrine  of  integral  nationalism 
under  the  National-Legionary  regime,  closely  linked  with  the  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Jews,  was  the  campaign  to  Romanianize  the  economy. 
This  process  was  long  and  arduous,  for  many  reasons.  First,  the  national- 
ization of  the  country’s  entire  economy  was  a complex  and  laborious  cam- 
paign, consisting  of  a myriad  of  transactions  in  multiple  fields.  Second, 
this  large-scale  operation  required  the  creation  of  a bureaucratic  appa- 
ratus that  would  register,  classify,  take  over  and  redistribute  industrial 
property  to  local  Romanian  elements  or  to  colonists.  Third,  during  this 
time  the  successful  operation  of  industry  continued  to  depend  on  many 
experienced  Jewish  personnel.  Soon,  two  conflicting  strategies  clashed 
within  the  Legionary  state:  one  based  on  a “orderly  process  of  disposses- 
sion” and  a centralized,  top-down  process  of  redistribution;  and  another 
approach,  conceived  as  a violent,  ad  hoc  grassroots  campaign  conducted 
by  Legionary  units  at  the  local  level.  Overall,  despite  political-ideological 
imperatives,  in  practice  the  process  of  replacement  took  place  gradually, 
since  many  invaluable  Jewish  managers  had  to  be  temporarily  retained 
until  they  could  be  replaced  by  newly  trained  Romanians. 

The  third  ideological  pillar  of  the  new  regime  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  state.  The  new  totalitarian  state  reorganized  religious  organiza- 
tions, proclaiming  Orthodoxy  as  the  dominant  religion  in  the  state  while 
also  recognizing  and  thus  accepting  a number  of  other  religious  faiths. 
The  Mosaic  faith  was  tolerated,  but  its  corporate  rights  were  no  longer 
recognized.  In  addition,  the  Legionary  government  wanted  to  promote 
a new  relation  to  Orthodoxy,  by  imposing  a new  form  of  political  reli- 
gion that  would  incorporate  but  also  subordinate  the  Orthodox  Church. 
The  campaign  of  institutional  reorganization  of  the  Church  was,  however, 
rather  hesitant  and  did  not  lead  to  major  results,  ultimately  falling  into  a 
kind  of  political  modus  vivendi  with  the  Church. 

Within  this  hybrid  structure  of  government,  the  Legion’s  position  was 
rather  ambiguous.  After  two  years  of  clandestine  political  activity  (1938- 
1940),  the  Legion  suffered  from  lack  of  coherence  and  organization  and 
did  not  have  a comprehensive  program  of  revolutionary  transformation. 
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Its  organizational  structure  in  cells  was  fitted  to  the  clandestine,  terrorist 
fight,  but  this  made  it  difficult  to  coordinate  the  movement  in  power.  For 
this  reason,  the  Legionaries  preferred  symbolic  ritual  action  and  sponta- 
neous violent  revenge  to  legal-political  transformation  from  above.  Dur- 
ing the  139  days  of  their  rule,  the  most  important  acts  of  government  were 
considered  the  rehabilitation  and  reburial  of  Codreanu  and  of  the  Legion- 
ary martyrs  executed  by  King  Carol  II,  and  the  violent  elimination  of  the 
corrupt  interwar  political  class.  Soon,  its  disorderly  actions  and  its  claim 
of  total  and  unconditional  political  control  brought  it  into  conflict  with 
General  Antonescu,  who  ousted  it  from  power  on  January  23, 1941. 

The  project  of  eliminating  Romania’s  Jews,  which  started  under  the 
Nation-Legionary  regime,  was  to  be  completed  by  the  Antonescu  regime. 
During  his  four  years  in  power  (September  6,  1940-August  23,  1944), 
General  (later  Marshal)  Ion  Antonescu’s  policy  toward  the  Jews  underwent 
radical  shifts.  In  the  first  part  of  the  war,  Antonescu  decided  to  deport  the 
Jews  from  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia,  just  freed  from  Soviet  occupation, 
and  he  even  initially  agreed  to  collaborate  with  Germany  in  implementing 
the  “Final  Solution”  by  sending  Romanian  Jews  to  the  Nazi  extermina- 
tion camps.  After  1942,  with  the  military  situation  on  the  Eastern  Front 
worsening,  the  Romanian  authorities  eventually  gave  up  on  their  plans 
of  deporting  the  Jews  from  the  Banat  and  Southern  Transylvania,  ulti- 
mately refusing  to  send  them  to  the  Nazi  camps.  Overall,  Romania’s  Jew- 
ish policy  demonstrated  an  underlying  paradox:  in  Bessarabia,  Bukovina, 
and  on  the  Eastern  Front,  Romania  conducted  an  anti-Semitic  campaign 
that  resulted  in  the  death  of  between  280,000  to  380,000  Jews.245  At  the 


245  Given  the  impossibility  of  providing  complete  statistics,  these  figures  are  subject 
to  debate.  Yehuda  Bauer  estimates  that  up  to  380,000  Romanian  Jews  died  during  World 
War  II,  out  of  which  260,000  were  killed  as  a result  of  the  actions  of  the  Romanian  authori- 
ties in  Bessarabia,  Bukovina  and  Transnistria,  while  120,000  were  killed  by  the  Hungarian 
authorities  in  Northern  Transylvania:  Yehuda  Bauer,  A History  of  the  Holocaust,  rev.  ed 
(New  York:  Franklin  Watts,  2001),  338.  Dinu  C.  Giurescu  calculates  that  there  were  214,005 
Jewish  victims,  of  which  15,000  were  from  the  Old  Kingdom  and  108,710  from  Bessarabia, 
Northern  Bukovina  and  the  Herja  region,  while  90,295  victims  originated  from  Northern 
Transylvania,  then  under  Hungarian  occupation.  See  Dinu  C.  Giurescu,  Romania  in  the 
Second  World  War:  1 939-1945  (Boulder:  East  European  Monographs,  2000).  Dennis  Dele- 
tant  argues:  “Under  Antonescu,  Transnistria  was  the  graveyard  of  between  200,000  and 
250,000  Jews,  and  for  up  to  20,000  Gypsies”:  Dennis  Deletant,  “The  Holocaust  in  Transnis- 
tria: An  Overview  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research,”  in  Moldova,  Bessarabia,  Transnistria, 
ed.  Rebecca  Haynes,  Occasional  Papers  in  Romanian  Studies,  No.  3,  School  of  Slavonic  and 
East  European  Studies  (London,  2003),  143.  Radu  Ioanid  maintains  that  “at  least  250,000 
Jews  under  Romanian  jurisdiction  died,  either  on  the  explicit  orders  of  Romanian  officials 
or  as  a result  of  their  criminal  barbarity”:  Ioanid,  The  Holocaust  in  Romania,  289.  In  the 
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same  time,  despite  considerable  German  pressure,  Romania’s  Jews  from 
the  Old  Kingdom  and  Southern  Transylvania  were  not  deported  to  Nazi 
death  camps.  As  a result,  about  350,000  Romanian  Jews  survived  the  war, 
the  largest  compact  Jewish  population  to  do  so  in  Central  Europe. 

In  sum,  this  short  comparative  overview  underscores  the  fact  that  the 
clandestine,  terrorist  nature  and  organization  of  the  two  movements 
shaped  their  approach  to  violence  during  their  rule.  Once  in  power,  the 
Legion  and  the  Ustasa  continued  to  promote  their  underground  terror- 
ist methods,  based  on  the  unruly  violence  of  small  units.  This  put  them 
in  conflict  with  Antonescu’s  regime  and  created  tensions  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many, respectively.  While  sharing  the  Legion’s  aims  of  Romanianizing  the 
economy  and  of  removing  the  Jews  from  the  public  and  the  economic 
sectors,  Antonescu  opted  for  a top-down  process  of  dispossessing  Jews 
from  their  rights.  Lrom  this  perspective,  the  ad  hoc  violent  actions  of  the 
Legionary  squads  were  not  only  lawless  but,  from  Antonescu’s  perspec- 
tive, also  disruptive  to  the  complex,  long-term  process  of  nationalizing 
the  economy.  In  the  NDH,  although  the  genocidal  campaign  of  the  Ustasa 
regime  was  organized  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  express  approval  of 
Nazi  Germany,  the  Ustasa  largely  followed  its  own  autonomous  agenda 
of  state-building  through  violent  ethnic  cleansing.  Its  methods  of  mass 
killing  were  often  criticized  by  the  Wehrmacht  for  bringing  chaos  and  for 
fueling,  rather  than  curtailing,  partisan  retaliation.246 

Conclusions 

The  interwar  Balkan  states  were  racked  by  sharp  debates  among  rival  ide- 
ologies over  these  countries’  path  of  development;  the  most  notable  of 
these  ideologies  were  national-liberalism,  agrarianism,  social  democracy, 
communism,  conservatism  and  fascism.  Lascism  was  part  and  parcel  of 
these  grand  debates,  as  fascist  political  ideas  and  movements  were  pres- 
ent, to  various  degrees,  in  all  interwar  Balkan  states.  Overall,  however, 


main  text,  I have  employed  the  figures  provided  by  the  International  Commission  of  the 
Study  of  Holocaust  in  Romania,  Raport  Final,  387-388,  which  are  also  among  the  higher 
estimates. 

246  On  the  Wehrmacht’s  reaction  to  the  Ustasa’s  mass  violence  and  differences  in  Nazi 
Germany’s  and  the  Ustasa’s  understanding  of  modern  warfare,  see  Jonathan  E.  Gumz, 
“Wehrmacht  Perceptions  of  Mass  Violence  in  Croatia,  1941-1942,”  Historical  Journal  44, 
no.  4 (2001),  1015-1038. 
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fascist  movements  in  the  region  remained  rather  marginal.  Of  course,  it  is 
difficult  to  accurately  measure  fascism’s  electoral  appeal,  given  that  elec- 
tions in  interwar  Balkan  regimes  were  often  not  free.  The  weakest  electoral 
impact  of  fascism  appears  to  have  been  registered  in  Greece,  where  a fas- 
cist organization  ran  in  national  elections  only  in  1935  and  received  a mere 
505  votes.247  The  most  impressive  electoral  success  was  registered  by  the 
Iron  Guard  in  Romania,  with  a share  of  almost  16  percent  of  the  electorate 
in  1937.  Overall,  if  one  goes  beyond  the  limited  electoral  impact  of  fascist 
parties  and  considers  patterns  of  enrollment  and  membership  in  fascist 
movements  in  the  interwar  or  wartime  Balkans,  it  clearly  appears  that 
the  radical  solutions  of  national  salvation  proposed  by  fascist  movements, 
characterized  by  xenophobia,  anti-Semitism,  paramilitarism  and  the  drive 
for  permanent  mobilization,  did  trigger  a noteworthy,  momentous  soci- 
etal response.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  also  significant  factors  limit- 
ing the  growth  of  fascism’s  mass  appeal. 

The  relative  failure  of  fascist  movements  in  the  Balkans  to  become 
major  political  forces  puzzled  leading  students  of  fascism.  Stanley  Payne, 
for  example,  singled  out  “the  missing  mobilization  of  fascism  in  most  of 
the  Balkans  prior  to  1939”  as  “one  of  the  notable  problems  in  the  compara- 
tive analysis  of  fascism.”248  According  to  a retrodictive  theory  of  fascism, 
Payne  argued,  significant  fascist  movements  should  have  developed  in 
countries  such  as  Bulgaria,  Croatia  and  Greece,  all  defeated  in  World  War  I. 
Yet  in  reality,  fascism  evolved  into  a significant  mass  movement  only  in 
Romania,  a country  that  was  part  of  the  Entente’s  winning  coalition.  Since 
all  Balkan  countries  were  predominantly  rural,  the  key  to  understanding 
the  limited  impact  of  fascism  in  the  Balkans  seems  to  lie,  according  to 
Payne,  in  the  potential  of  mass  mobilization  in  rural  areas.  Romania’s 
social  system  was  characterized  by  huge  discrepancies,  thus  exhibiting 
great  potential  for  political  mobilization;  Bulgaria,  Croatia  and  Greece 
were,  by  comparison,  more  stable,  egalitarian  peasant  economies. 

For  Payne,  Romania’s  social  malaise  thus  explains  the  exceptional 
growth  of  its  fascist  movement.  Yet  was  there  any  common  denomina- 
tor explaining  the  “failure”  of  fascism  in  Bulgaria,  Croatia  and  Greece? 
Although  Payne  does  employ  the  expression  “Balkan  fascism,”  thus  rei- 
fying fascism  in  the  region  into  a distinct  regional  type,  he  ultimately 


247  Close,  “Conservatism,  Authoritarianism  and  Fascism  in  Greece,”  203. 
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acknowledges — pertinently,  I believe — that  “no  simple  individual  inter- 
pretation is  likely  to  be  able  to  encompass  all  three  [countries].” 

In  view  of  the  comparative  analysis  of  fascism  in  the  Balkans  advanced 
in  this  essay,  the  research  question  posed  by  Payne  can  be  asked  once 
more:  How  did  fascism  manage  to  become  a sizable  political  force  in 
Romania  and,  I would  add,  to  a certain  degree  in  Yugoslavia,  which 
were  both  on  the  winning  side  of  World  War  I,  as  well  as  in  neighboring 
Hungary,  while  remaining  marginal  in  Bulgaria,  Greece  or  interwar  Alba- 
nia? In  other  words,  how  can  one  explain  the  “relative  success”  of  fas- 
cism in  Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  its  “relative  failure”  in  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Greece?  I believe  that  in  order  to  meaningfully  answer  this 
question,  we  need  to  reframe  and  enlarge  its  theoretical  and  methodologi- 
cal scope. 

First,  in  explaining  the  origins  of  fascism,  we  should  overcome  the 
simplistic  dichotomy  between  defeated  and  victorious  countries.  As 
noted  above,  many  analysts  argued  that  the  emergence  of  fascism  can  be 
explained  by  nationalist  resentments  in  defeated  countries,  as  the  massive 
territorial  loses  and  pecuniary  obligations  imposed  on  them  led  to  the 
radicalization  of  politics  in  the  interwar  period.  On  closer  examination, 
however,  the  distinction  between  victorious  and  defeated  countries  is  of 
limited  analytical  help.  The  strongest  and  most  complex  fascist  move- 
ments actually  developed  in  countries  that  greatly  benefited  from  World 
War  I territorially,  namely  Romania  and  Yugoslavia.  At  the  same  time, 
Bulgaria  and  Greece,  arguably  the  countries  that  suffered  the  most  severe 
setbacks  of  their  territorial  claims,  failed  to  develop  strong  fascist  move- 
ments. It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  origins  of  fascism  in  the  Bal- 
kans could  not  be  explained  by  the  emergence  of  nationalist  resentment 
in  defeated  countries.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  war,  all  Balkan 
national  ideologies  developed  in  fact  versions  of  “victimhood  national- 
ism,” which  could  be  easily  instrumentalized  by  radical  ideologies. 

Second,  as  shown  by  our  comparative  analysis  of  fascism  in  Romania 
and  Yugoslavia,  any  discussion  of  the  origins  and  evolution  of  fascism 
should  distance  itself  from  the  idea  of  a monolithic  regional  model  and 
instead  take  into  account  a complex  set  of  local  as  well  as  transnational 
factors.  These  include  a)  the  relationship  between  the  emergence  of  fas- 
cism on  the  one  hand  and  the  main  features  of  the  process  of  nation-  and 
state-building  in  various  Balkan  countries  on  the  other;  b)  interethnic  ten- 
sions generated  by  lasting  imperial  legacies,  social-political  cleavages  and 
processes  of  regional  homogenization  and  the  state  crises  they  triggered; 
c)  the  nature  of  the  local  political  regime  and  its  evolution;  d)  the  political 
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space  available  for  fascist  movements  to  develop;  e)  the  nature  of  the  exist- 
ing social  system  and  its  revolutionary  potential;  f ) the  fascist  movements’ 
ideological  outlook  and  their  position  within  the  local  political  spectrum; 
g)  the  relation  between  fascism  and  conservative  nationalism;  and  h)  the 
geopolitical  position  of  the  respective  country,  its  territorial  issues  and  its 
relations  to  its  neighbors  and  to  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany. 

Third,  the  fascist  failure  to  mobilize  the  population  should  also  be  rela- 
tivized. In  some  cases,  this  failure  was  due  to  the  irrelevance  of  the  fascist 
message  or  their  lack  of  solutions  to  stringent  economic  issues.  In  other 
cases,  the  lack  of  fascist  appeal  reflected  alack  of  adequate  leadership,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Orjuna,  which  explains,  along  with  other  factors,  its  inability 
to  evolve  into  a full-fledged  fascist  movement.  But  we  can  also  reverse  the 
perspective  and  point  to  the  success  of  the  ruling  elites’  strategies  of  block- 
ing fascism  in  its  way  to  power,  as  was  the  case  in  Yugoslavia  until  1941, 
in  Romania  until  1940  and  after  1941,  or  in  interwar  and  wartime  Bulgaria. 
In  many  cases,  these  strategies  also  entailed  the  open  adoption  of  fascist 
ideas  or  styles  of  politics,  a fascist  mimicking  that  led  to  forms  of  para- 
fascist  or  hybridized  authoritarian  regimes,  such  as  the  Metaxas  regime 
in  Greece  or  the  last  stage  of  King  Carol  II’s  royal  dictatorship  in  Romania. 

Such  a multi-factor  perspective  is  able  to  shed  new  light  on  the  political 
trajectory  of  fascism.  For  example,  in  Greece,  the  failure  of  fascism  cannot 
be  explained  without  taking  into  account  the  lack  of  political  space  for 
fascist  parties  to  emerge  and  consolidate,  due  to  the  political  polariza- 
tion between  the  Venizelists  and  anti-Venizelists;  the  lack  of  “exploitable” 
national  issues,  as  the  war  against  Turkey  ended  in  a tragedy,  exhausting 
debates  on  territorial  issues;  the  lack  of  pressing  minority  issues,  given 
the  fact  that  the  massive  population  exchange  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key resulted  in  relative  ethnic  homogeneity,  while  anti-communism  was 
championed  by  the  Venizelists;  and,  finally,  Nazi  Germany’s  limited  geo- 
political interest  in  the  Balkans,  and  Greece’s  territorial-political  conflict 
with  Fascist  Italy,  which  might  explain  these  foreign  political  models’ 
lack  of  appeal.249  In  Bulgaria,  Stamboliyski’s  authoritarian  regime  based 
on  agrarianism  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  interwar  political  regime, 
exhausting  extremist  societal  mobilization.  Moreover,  Bulgarian  fascists 
proved  unsuccessful  in  distinguishing  their  political  profile  and  ideologi- 
cal vision  from  the  ruling  conservative  Right,  an  inability  that  explains  the 
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fascists’  failure  to  carve  out  a sufficiently  large  political  space  for  itself,  to 
mobilize  followers  and  to  build  significant  mass  movements. 

From  Comparison  to  Shared/Entangled  Histories?  Fascist  Studies  in/on 
the  Balkans  and  New  Trends  in  Comparative  History 

The  comparative  research  agenda  described  above  poses  an  important 
historiographical  question:  What  are  the  legacy,  current  state  and  pros- 
pects of  comparative  fascist  studies  in  Southeastern  Europe?  Although  it 
is  difficult  to  pass  generalizing  value  judgments,  given  the  large  and  het- 
erogeneous nature  of  the  subject  matter  under  discussion  and  the  mul- 
titude of  scholarly  traditions  involved,  each  of  them  shaped  by  distinct 
political  contexts  and  societal  concerns,  several  trends  as  well  as  lessons 
can  nevertheless  be  discerned. 

First,  without  minimizing  the  value  of  the  scholarly  contributions  writ- 
ten on  this  topic  since  the  mid-ig6os,  fascism  in  the  Balkans  still  appears 
to  be  in  need  of  rigorous,  systematic  research  that  would  carry  the  field 
to  a new  stage  of  scholarly  maturity.  In  Western  Europe,  this  topic  has 
remained  relatively  under-researched,  due  to  language  barriers,  lack  of 
access  to  primary  sources,  and  a certain  “Orientalist”  manner  of  approach- 
ing the  history  of  the  Balkans  that  was  prevalent  during  the  Cold  War 
but  also  survives  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  In  Southeastern  Europe,  the 
topic  was  monopolized  early  on  by  the  official  communist  historiography, 
which  imposed  its  rigid  Stalinist  view  of  fascism.  Although  many  local  his- 
torians were  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the  topic,  the  overt  politicization 
of  the  field  set  limits  to  how  far  historians  could  go  in  revising  the  official 
ideological  dogma  on  fascism. 

Second,  although  in  the  last  two  decades  a plethora  of  works  published 
in  local  languages  have  undeniably  enriched  our  knowledge  of  fascism 
in  the  Balkans,  these  research  efforts  have  been  largely  unbalanced  in 
their  analytical  scope  and  geographical  coverage,  still  leaving  unexplored 
important  case  studies  or  analytical  issues.  In  addition,  despite  the  evi- 
dent progress  made  in  the  last  decade  in  better  integrating  fascism  in 
the  Balkans  in  a broader  European  perspective,  local  research  in  the  field 
evidently  suffers  from  under-conceptualization  and  a lack  of  up-to-date 
scholarly  references.  After  decades  of  concerted  effort,  scholarship  on 
fascism  in  the  Balkans  has  yet  to  fully  liberate  itself  from  the  political 
constraints  and  aftereffects  of  the  former  hegemonic  Stalinist  historio- 
graphical dogma.  Although  the  overall  Marxist  conceptual  framework 
has  been  largely  abandoned,  some  of  its  theses,  especially  concerning  the 
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mass  appeal  of  fascism,  are  still  present  in  local  historiography.  Moreover, 
Marxist  theoretical  perspectives  were  not  always  abandoned  in  favor  of 
liberally  minded,  critical  views  on  fascism,  but  were  often  replaced  with 
uncritical,  biased  nationalist  perspectives,  which  did  not  shy  away  from 
glorifying  fascist  movements  as  patriotic  national  movements  with  an 
original,  unique  character.  In  order  to  firmly  integrate  the  study  of  fascism 
in  Southeastern  Europe  within  the  larger  discipline,  local  scholars  need 
to  overcome  the  prevailing  insularity  of  their  national  historiographies,  to 
fully  absorb  the  main  gains  of  the  sharp  debates  that  occurred  in  the  last 
decades  in  the  larger  held  of  fascist  studies,  and  to  creatively  adapt  recent 
theoretical  and  methodological  offerings  to  regional  case  studies. 

Third,  comparative  fascist  studies  in  the  Balkans  are  obviously  in 
need  of  a critical  scholarly  evaluation.  The  great  number  of  fascist  move- 
ments in  the  region  and  the  countless  forms  of  political  entanglements 
and  transfers  to/from  other  fascist  movements  and  regimes  in  Europe 
challenge  historians  to  reconsider  the  theoretical  and  methodological 
foundations  of  their  studies,  by  adopting  new  transnational  perspectives. 
Despite  the  comparative  nature  of  the  topic,  studies  of  fascism  seem  to 
remain,  by  and  large,  encapsulated  within  national  boundaries.  Back  in 
1979,  in  a critical  evaluation  of  this  held  of  studies,  F.L.  Carsten  lamented, 
“A  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  and  in  particular  there  is  still  a 
shortage  of  good  comparative  studies.”250  Three  decades  after  his  sober 
evaluation,  the  call  for  comparative  history  remains  valid,  especially  in 
Central  and  Southeastern  Europe.  While  references  to  other  fascist  move- 
ments in  local  scholarship  on  fascism  are  not  uncommon,  they  are  either 
restricted  to  the  “core”  cases  of  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  or,  at  best, 
provide  asymmetrical  comparative  perspectives  to  neighboring  cases  in 
order  to  better  highlight  the  specihc  features  or  “uniqueness”  of  the  par- 
ticular movement  being  examined. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  studies  on  fascism  in  Southeastern  Europe  are 
able  to  provide  a privileged  site  for  transnational  interaction  and  cross-fer- 
tilization among  various  strands  of  local  and  external  scholarship.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  held  is  scrutinized  by  numerous  national  historiographies 
in  the  region;  in  the  post-ig8g  environment,  their  joint  effort  occasions 
fruitful  exchanges  and  a renewed  regional  cooperation,  potentially  lead- 
ing to  new  comparative  insights.  On  the  other  hand,  studies  on  fascism 
in  the  Balkans,  and  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  general,  might  lead 
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to  a greater  research  convergence  in  fascist  studies.  It  is  well  known  that 
German  and  French  studies  on  fascism  have  developed  in  relative  isola- 
tion from  the  Anglo-Saxon  body  of  scholarship;  recent  attempts  at  foster- 
ing a cross-national  dialogue  have  met  with  only  limited  success.  In  view 
of  the  rich  traditions  of  area  studies  focusing  on  the  Balkans  or  on  East- 
Central  Europe,  in  general — engaging  mostly  Soviet/Russian,  French,  Brit- 
ish, American,  German  and  Israeli  scholars — the  study  of  fascism  in  these 
regions  might  function  as  a meeting  point  of  various  scholarly  approaches 
and  traditions,  further  facilitating  research  convergence  in  fascist  studies. 

Fourth,  studies  on  fascism  in  the  Balkans  might  lead  to  a change  of 
emphasis  in  the  current  research  agenda  in  the  held  of  comparative  fas- 
cism. As  is  well  known,  in  approaching  historical  fascism,  we  need  to 
differentiate  between  several  analytical  levels,  defining  fascism  as  an 
ideology,  a set  of  movements  and  a set  of  regimes,  while  being  aware 
that  each  analytical  level  of  the  ideology/movement/regime  triad  neces- 
sitates different  methods  and  research  questions.  Ever  since  the  1930s,  the 
Marxist  dogma  on  fascism  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  nature  of 
fascist  regimes,  largely  ignoring  the  crystallization  of  fascist  ideology  and 
the  emergence  of  genuine  fascist  mass  movements.  Back  in  the  early  1990s, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  conceptual  confusion  in  the  held  and  to  over- 
come the  limitations  of  the  prevailing  Marxist  approach,  a major  recom- 
mendation of  the  “new  consensus”  platform  was  to  concentrate  research 
on  the  issue  of  dehning  the  fascist  ideological  minimum.  To  this  end, 
in  the  last  two  decades,  scholarship  on  fascism  has  mainly  employed  a 
Weberian  ideal-type  research  methodology,  focusing,  often  in  a reductive, 
self-referential  and  thus  repetitive  way,  on  providing  the  most  adequate 
and  concise  dehnition  of  “generic  fascism,”  a beauty  contest  of  sorts  over 
the  issue  of  brevity  or  conciseness.  In  the  process,  theoretical  debates  on 
fascism  were  often  divorced  from  empirical  research;  the  dehnition  of  fas- 
cism became  an  aim  in  itself  rather  than  a research  tool. 

I regard  this  almost-exclusive  focus  on  dehning  the  fascist  ideological 
minimum  as  too  reductive.  True,  an  ideal-type  dehnition  of  the  fascist 
ideology  is  a necessary  instrument  of  comparison,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
sufficient  for  providing  a comprehensive,  full-hedged  analysis  of  historical 
fascism.  This  self-limitation  imposed  upon  research  on  fascism  was  argu- 
ably useful  in  the  1990s  but  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  current  research 
stage  in  fascist  studies,  marked  by  a hurry  of  historical  perspectives  on  a 
variety  of  case  studies  in  East  and  West  alike,  informed  by  abundant  and 
previously  unavailable  archival  evidence.  Contrasting  historical  case  stud- 
ies with  an  ideal-type  dehnition  of  “generic”  fascism  is  only  one  possible 
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form  of  comparison  in  fascist  studies,  with  the  specific  aim  of  enabling 
researchers  to  differentiate  genuine  fascist  movements  from  non-fascist 
ones.  But  in  order  to  study  fascist  movements  and  regimes  within  their  own 
category,  other  forms  of  inter-fascist  comparisons  should  be  employed, 
at  various  analytical,  geographical  or  temporal  levels.  Depending  on  the 
analytical  goals  set  by  researchers,  the  outcome  of  these  can  also  be  differ- 
ent. Comparative  analyses  of  fascism  can  result  in  descriptive  definitions 
of  interwar  historical  fascism,  general  theories  identifying  the  structural 
conditions  or  mutual  causation  for  the  emergence  and  evolution  of  fas- 
cist movements,  or  typologies  of  existing  fascist  movements  and  regimes 
based  on  their  similarities  and  differences.  In  addition,  comparison  can 
be  diachronic,  tracing  the  origins  and  evolution  of  certain  processes  in 
time,  such  as  the  roots  of  the  fascist  ideology,  or  synchronic,  examining 
contemporary  cases  of  fascism  or  cases  across  different  eras. 

Fifth,  fascist  movements  and  regimes  should  be  better  contextualized, 
by  inserting  them  into  the  larger  spectrum  of  extreme  right-wing  politics 
and  exploring  their  features  against  the  background  of  the  existing  politi- 
cal systems.  In  their  effort  to  provide  accurate  definitions  of  fascism,  ide- 
al-typical approaches  tend  to  neatly  differentiate  and  thus  isolate  fascist 
movements  from  the  non-fascist  radical  Right.  While  this  is  an  impor- 
tant differentiation  at  the  analytical  level,  the  historical  reality  was  that 
fascist  movements  and  the  non-fascist  radical  Right  developed  in  a tight 
entanglement  marked  by  both  cooperation  and  conflict.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  Balkans,  where  there  were  traditionally  a plethora  of 
nationalist  movements  of  various  ideological  orientations.  These  move- 
ments were  in  a permanent  political  flux;  their  dynamism,  marked  by  evo- 
lutions or  involutions  and  shifting  political-ideological  positions,  cannot 
be  fully  captured  by  static  ideal-type  definitions. 

Sixth,  in  order  to  understand  fascism  in  all  its  facets,  one  needs  to 
employ  an  interdisciplinary  approach,  combining  economic  with  social 
approaches  and  political  with  cultural  and  anthropological  approaches. 
For  example,  the  study  of  ideology  is  a question  of  intellectual  history, 
but  also  of  conceptual  history;  the  organization  of  fascist  movements  can 
be  studied  using  the  tools  of  sociology,  anthropology  or  social  history;  the 
electoral  evolution  of  fascism  and  its  place  in  the  political  system  is  a 
question  of  political  history  that  can  be  studied  using  political-science 
approaches;  international  entanglements  among  fascist  movements  and 
regimes  are  a matter  of  international  studies  and  can  be  studied  using  the 
tools  of  comparative  history,  the  history  of  transfers  and  entanglements. 
Transnational  approaches,  in  particular,  are  able  to  fundamentally  alter 
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our  perception  of  the  cross-history  of  fascism.  They  challenge  historians 
to  renounce  their  compartmentalization  of  fascist  movements  in  national 
capsules  evolving  along  parallel  tracks,  forcing  them  to  rethink  their  unit 
of  analysis  at  a pan-European  or  even  global  level.  In  this  way,  historians 
are  able  to  question  well-established  stereotypes  on  the  genesis  and  dis- 
semination of  fascist  ideology.251 

In  their  efforts  to  embrace  transnational  perspectives  more  fully, 
comparative  fascist  studies  might  find  inspiration  in  recent  approaches 
to  comparative  history,  which  go  beyond  a mechanical  juxtaposition  in 
terms  of  similarities  and  differences  among  isolated,  neatly  differentiated, 
and  internally  stable  national  units.  They  focus  instead  on  new  units  of 
comparison,  emphasizing  their  multiple  entanglements  and  reciprocal 
influences.  In  fascist  studies,  such  a method  would  entail  designing  new, 
sub-  or  supra-national  units  of  research  and  focusing  mainly  on  transna- 
tional relations  between  fascist  movements  and  regimes  rather  than  on 
“national”  case  studies.  The  assumption  informing  such  a genuinely  trans- 
national approach  is  that  the  evolution  of  fascist  movements  and  regimes 
cannot  be  studied  in  isolation,  as  they  constantly  influenced  each  other. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  intertwined  relationship  and  mutual 
impact  of  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany,  as  well  as  on  the  strong  influ- 
ence they  exercised  on  smaller  countries.  This  angle  of  research  can  and 
should  be  extended  to  mutual  or  multilateral  influences  among  fascist 
movements  and  regimes  at  the  regional  and  European  level. 

Overall,  this  new  agenda  prompts  researchers  to  rethink  their  units  of 
analysis,  moving  not  only  away  from  “monolithic”  regional  types  of  fascism 
but  also  beyond  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  “national”  types  of  fascism. 
Surely,  this  does  not  mean  that  local  monographs  or  single  case  studies 


251  Michael  Kellogg,  for  example,  highlighted  the  major  influence  exerted  by  White 
emigres  on  the  ideological  evolution  of  Nazism.  Figures  such  as  Lieutenant  Max  von 
Scheubner-Richter,  General  Vladimir  Biskupskii,  Colonel  Ivan  Poltavets-Ostranitsa,  Lieu- 
tenant Piotr  Shabelskii-Bork,  Colonel  Fedor  Vinberg,  and  particularly,  Alfred  Rosenberg 
made  crucial  contributions  to  National  Socialism,  shaping  Hitler’s  political,  military  and 
ideological  views.  On  this  basis,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  argue  that  National  Socialism  was 
not  a specifically  German  phenomenon  but  the  end  result  of  a complex  interaction  and 
cooperation  between  the  German  National  Socialist  movement  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
anti-Bolshevik,  anti-Semitic  Russian  White  emigres  on  the  other.  See  Michael  Kellogg,  The 
Russian  Roots  of  Nazism:  White  Emigres  and  the  Making  of  National  Socialism  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2005).  On  the  same  topic,  see  Robert  Williams,  Culture  in 
Exile:  Russian  Emigres  in  Germany,  1881-1941  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1972);  and 
Karl  Schlogel,  ed.,  Russische  Emigration  in  Deutschland  1918  bis  1941:  Leben  im  europdischen 
Biirgerkrieg  (Berlin:  Akademie,  1995). 
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are  obsolete.  On  the  contrary,  monographs  on  single  case  studies  play  an 
important  role,  since  they  enrich  our  factual  knowledge,  making  possible 
informed  large-scale  comparative  studies.  The  pan-European  comparative 
research  on  fascism  needs  to  be  both  universalizing  and  particularizing. 
Such  an  approach  would  illuminate  the  international  character  of  fas- 
cism but  would  also  shed  light  on  the  wider  issues  relevant  to  the  study 
of  political  transfers  in  interwar  Europe,  such  as  the  role  played  by  new 
forms  of  propaganda,  the  novel  ways  in  which  ideas  and  printed  artifacts 
circulated,  and  the  role  of  mediators  in  enabling  political  and  institutional 
transfers. 

This  new  research  agenda  would  not  simply  mean  extending  the  exist- 
ing theoretical  framework  of  generic  fascism  to  previously  unexplored 
regions  but  would  entail  the  development  of  new  transnational  perspec- 
tives on  fascism.  It  would  necessitate  the  renunciation  of  teleological 
comparative  perspectives  still  prevalent  in  Cold  War-type  scholarship, 
which  takes  Western  Europe  as  a measuring  stick  and  normatively  evalu- 
ates other  historical  case  studies  only  by  means  of  negative  comparisons 
(for  instance,  what  was  missing,  or  what  “went  wrong”  in  non-Western 
regions,  as  compared  to  the  Western  “normative”  development).  Instead 
of  treating  fascist  movements  and  regimes  in  these  regions  as  carbon 
copies  of  their  “genuine”  Western  counterparts,  scholars  should  instead 
acknowledge  that  there  were  multiple  laboratories  for  the  elaboration 
of  fascist  ideology  in  interwar  politics,  and  that  these  generated,  almost 
simultaneously,  radical  political  experiments  in  East  and  West  alike.  The 
multiple  relations  among  these  ideological  laboratories  cannot  simply  be 
studied  using  the  tools  of  comparative  history;  they  must  also  be  exam- 
ined by  exploring  their  entanglements,  multiple  cross-transfers,  and  inter- 
twined developments.  The  fusion  of  local  factors  and  external  influences 
in  particular  forms  of  ideological  syncretism  should  be  treated  as  a para- 
mount example  of  a transnational  cross-fertilization  of  illiberal  ideas  and 
practices,  rather  than  being  approached  in  terms  of  a “unilateral”  transfer 
from  the  Western  political  core  to  the  non-Western  periphery. 


COMMUNISM  AND  NATIONALISM  IN  THE  BALKANS: 
MARRIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE  OR  MUTUAL  ATTRACTION? 

Tchavdar  Marinov  and  Alexander  Vezenkov 


For  a long  time,  communist  parties  were  regarded  as  anti-national  orga- 
nizations, and  this  perception  was  largely  exploited  by  their  critics.  It  is 
true  that  communism  was  a universalistic  project  and  communists  were 
openly  critical  toward  “chauvinism.”  And  compared  to  other  political 
movements  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  communism  was 
certainly  less  “nationalistic.”  That  could  be  considered  an  advantage, 
but  most  often  the  communist  parties’  alleged  lack  of  nationalism  was 
and  is  still  seen  as  something  negative.  The  fact  that  communists  usu- 
ally rejected  these  “accusations”  and  tried  to  prove  that  they  were  in  fact 
patriots  is  also  revealing.  In  many  cases  that  was  not  just  propaganda;  in 
the  long  run  communist  parties,  especially  those  in  power,  demonstrated 
genuine  nationalism. 

The  fall  of  the  communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  was  paralleled  by 
the  rise  of  nationalism,  of  which  the  violent  disintegration  of  Yugoslavia 
was  the  most  important  example.  This  impression  was  strengthened  by 
the  tensions  between  certain  neighboring  former  communist  states  (such 
as  Romania  and  Hungary),  although  these  were  clearly  visible  before  rg8g 
as  well.  There  were  also  disturbing  tensions  within  several  countries  with 
large  minorities,  which  were  also  paralleled  by  ethnic  voting  (Bulgaria, 
Romania  and  Slovakia;  later  Macedonia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and 
others).  The  outburst  of  post-communist  nationalism  was  an  unpleas- 
ant surprise  and  needed  explanation.  Many  analysts  started  to  speak  of 
the  “return”  of  a nationalism  that  was  “frozen”  for  several  decades  under 
communist  rule;  the  metaphor  of  communism  as  a “refrigerator”  became 
widely  used.1  This  interpretation  was  related  to  the  old  perception  of  the 
communist  parties  and  communist  regimes  as  “anti-national.” 


1 See,  for  example,  Dan  Catanus,  Cadriiaterui:  ideoiogie  cominternista  §i  iredentism 
butgar:  1919-1940  (Bucharest:  Institutul  national  pentru  studiul  totalitarismului,  2001),  17; 
Evgeniya  Ivanova,  Baikanite:  sazhitelstvo  na  vekovete.  Izsledvane  varhu  (ne)sastoyavaneto 
na  balkanskata  modernost  (Sofia:  NBU,  2005),  226,  319. 
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Undoubtedly  nationalism  became  more  visible  after  1989,  for  the  obvi- 
ous reason  that  previously,  under  dictatorship,  popular  feelings  and  move- 
ments had  been  managed  and  controlled.  But  already  on  the  eve  of  the  big 
changes,  more  attentive  scholars  rightly  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  simply 
the  “old  nationalism”  re-emerging.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  discuss  the  manifestations  of  post-communist  nationalism, 
wrote  that  “communism  in  fact  intensified  popular  nationalist  passions.  It 
produced  a political  culture  imbued  with  intolerance,  self-righteousness, 
rejection  of  social  compromise  and  a massive  inclination  toward  self- 
glorifying  oversimplification.  On  the  level  of  belief,  dogmatic  commu- 
nism thus  fused  with  and  even  reinforced  intolerant  nationalism.”2  Or  as 
Katherine  Verdery  put  it,  “the  monolithic  Party-state  produced  a mono- 
lithic Nation.”3 

Nationalism  was  not  simply  “rehabilitated”;  it  was  substantially  trans- 
formed by  the  communist  regimes  and  communist  outlook.  “Communist 
nationalism”  and  “nationalism  after  communism”  were  very  different  from 
the  nationalisms  that  existed  before  communist  rule.  Of  course  the  old 
problems  with  minorities  and  neighbors  still  existed,  but  at  the  same  time 
late  communist  (and  post-communist)  nationalism  was  closely  related  to 
the  etatism,  collectivism  and  autarchy  of  the  existing  regime;  these  charac- 
teristics of  late  communism  are  also  characteristics  of  its  nationalism.  One 
influential  factor  was  the  concept  of  national  unity  that  was  promoted  by 
authoritarian  and  fascist  parties  in  the  interwar  period  but  adopted  and 
further  developed  by  the  communist  regimes.  This  concept  classified  the 
very  existence  of  and  competition  between  political  parties  as  “division 
of  the  nation.”  The  ethnic  voting  after  1990 — although  not  a direct  result 
of  the  communist  regime — was  fueled  by  the  ethnic  encapsulation  both  of 
minorities  and  the  majority  under  the  respective  communist  regime.  The 
fact  that  former  communist  parties  successfully  used  nationalist  rhetoric 
and  attracted  a substantial  part  of  the  nationalist  vote  after  1989  could  be 
interpreted  not  only  as  a cynical  about-face  but  also  as  a logical  result  of 
their  longer  evolution  toward  nationalism.  The  same  is  true  of  the  com- 
munist background  of  many  post-ig8g  ultra-nationalists  and  their  respec- 
tive political  formations. 


2 Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  “Post-Communist  Nationalism,”  Foreign  Affairs  68,  no.  5 (1989),  2. 

3 Katherine  Verdery,  National  Ideology  under  Socialism:  Identity  and  Cultural  Politics  in 
Ceau§escu’s  Romania  (Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and  Oxford:  University  of  California  Press, 
1991),  315- 
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The  idea  that  communism  and  nationalism  were  incompatible  is  still 
popular,  but  it  is  hardly  accepted  in  academic  circles.  Political  and  his- 
torical studies  provide  sufficient  evidence  that  communism  fused  with 
nationalism  in  many  ways,  although  opinions  differ  about  when  and  how 
the  various  communist  parties  adopted  nationalist  views  and  policies. 
At  least  nationalism  in  the  post-Stalinist  period  is  a widely  recognized 
phenomenon,  both  as  “national  communism”  (in  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and 
Romania)  and  as  “communist  nationalism”  (in  Bulgaria).  New  studies  go 
further  back  in  the  interwar  period  and  discuss  the  use  of  nationalism  by 
the  communist  parties  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  “popular  fronts”  after 
1935,  as  well  as  the  appeal  by  the  communist  parties  to  the  nationalist  aspi- 
rations of  the  so-called  “oppressed  nationalities”  as  far  back  as  the  ig2os. 

Here  we  will  try  to  analyze  the  long  and  meandering  relationship 
between  communism  and  nationalism  in  the  case  of  the  Balkan  communist 
parties  and  states.  Focusing  on  the  region  allows  us  to  take  into  account 
some  of  the  most  prominent  cases  of  communist  regimes  known  as 
“national  communism”  as  well  as  some  impressive  examples  of  “commu- 
nist nationalism.”  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  consider  the  turn  towards 
nationalism  as  something  specific  to  the  Balkan  communist  parties.  In 
fact  the  fusion  between  communism  and  nationalism  was  a general  trend, 
and  in  many  cases,  especially  from  the  1920s  to  the  1940s,  it  resulted  from 
instructions  from  Moscow.  We  will  examine  critically  the  much-discussed 
question  of  when  the  communist  parties  in  the  region  began  their  “turn” 
toward  nationalism.  Instead  of  searching  for  a “turning  point”  from  dog- 
matic communism  to  nationalism,  we  wish  to  analyze  the  long  process 
by  which  communism  and  nationalism  were  combined.  At  the  same  time 
we  will  also  examine  the  entanglement  between  the  different  cases — 
the  amalgamation  of  communism  and  nationalism  was  not  a process 
that  developed  in  a given  communist  party  without  interaction  with  the 
communist  movement  in  general  and  the  nationalism  of  other,  especially 
neighboring,  parties. 

Communist  Regimes  and  Nationalism — Different  Trajectories 
and  Numerous  Intersections 

The  problems  addressed  in  this  study  are  frequently  analyzed  within  the 
conceptual  framework  of  “national  communism.”  The  concept  of  “national 
communism”  is  not  interchangeable  with  nor  restricted  to  national- 
ism, but  they  are  interrelated  because  “national  communism”  was  seen 
primarily  as  a reaction  to  the  previously  promoted  “internationalism”  and 
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restrictions  imposed  from  Moscow.  Political  analysts  during  the  Cold  War 
carefully  examined  the  signs  of  independence  demonstrated  by  commu- 
nist regimes,  and  Tito’s  Yugoslavia,  Enver  Hoxha’s  Albania  and  Ceau§escu’s 
Romania  are  among  the  most  discussed  cases.  Thus  most  of  the  commu- 
nist regimes  in  the  Balkans  became  notorious  as  examples  of  “national 
communism”  in  power.  Let  us  briefly  recap  the  generally  accepted  views 
before  discussing  their  accuracy  and  looking  for  explanations. 

Yugoslavia  was  a special  case  not  only  at  the  regional  level  but  even 
for  the  communist  movement  as  a whole.  It  emancipated  itself  from 
Moscow  at  a very  early  stage,  as  became  visible  after  the  break  between 
Tito  and  Stalin  in  1948.  This  break  did  not  result  from  a desire  to  create 
some  “original”  form  of  socialism,  but  it  had  ideological  implications  by 
definition.  Until  that  moment  communism  had  meant  only  “Soviet  com- 
munism,” and  for  the  first  time  this  rule  was  challenged.4  Shortly  after- 
wards the  regime  tried  to  propose  its  own  model  of  socialism  based  on 
self-management — that  is,  something  fundamentally  different  from  the 
centralist  and  etatist  model  of  Stalin  and  the  USSR.  Internationally  Yugo- 
slavia was  one  of  the  founders  and  a leading  member  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement  (the  first  conference  of  the  movement  was  held  in  Belgrade 
in  1961,  and  Josip  Broz  Tito  became  its  first  secretary  general).  Yugosla- 
via was  also  a special  case  because  of  its  federative  structure,  which  was 
designed  to  pacify  and  combine  the  national  aspirations  of  several  Slavic 
nations  but  later  actually  became  the  incubator  of  their  nationalisms.  As 
a result  the  most  successful  communist  regime  in  Eastern  Europe  ended 
amidst  a dramatic  ethnic  conflict. 

Communist  Albania  became  known  both  for  its  orthodox  adherence 
to  Stalinism  and  for  its  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  broke  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1960-1961  and  became  the  stronghold  of 
Stalinist  orthodoxy  in  Eastern  Europe  (and  a model  for  some  small  Stalin- 
ist parties  abroad),  which  also  led  to  the  peculiar  alliance  with  China  in 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s.  At  the  same  time  Enver  Hohxa’s  regime  also 
remained  Stalinist  in  its  domestic  policies,  and  purged  party  functionaries 
were  often  executed.  Unlike  Yugoslavia,  the  Albanian  regime  tended  to 
close  itself  off  almost  completely  from  the  outside  world,  particularly  after 
the  1978  break  with  China.  This  self-isolation  made  Albania  notorious  and 
at  the  same  time  doomed  it  to  remain  the  least-known  and  least-studied 
Eastern  European  country. 


4 Richard  C.  Gripp,  “Ten  Years  of  National  Communism:  1948-1958,”  Western  Political 
Quarterly  13  (i960),  937. 
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Romanian  emancipation  from  Soviet  tutelage  was  smoother  and  did 
not  end  in  a complete  break,  despite  the  fact  that  at  times  the  leader- 
ship in  Bucharest  was  extremely  vocal.  The  emancipation  process  started 
gradually  in  the  mid-1950s,  especially  after  Soviet  troops  left  Romanian 
territory  in  1958.  The  Sino-Soviet  split  was  an  occasion  for  the  Romanian 
leadership  to  assert  its  own  independence  vis-a-vis  the  USSR.  The  first 
steps  were  taken  under  Gheorghe  Gheorghiu-Dej,  but  the  process  culmi- 
nated under  his  successor  Nicolae  Ceau§escu  (who  refused  to  join  in,  and 
publicly  condemned,  the  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia).  His  rule  started 
as  “liberal,”  yet  ended  as  the  most  frequently  cited  example  of  oppres- 
sive and  conservative  communist  dictatorship;  the  opening  to  the  West 
gave  way  to  political  isolation  and  a tendency  toward  autarky.  In  parallel 
the  regime  was  becoming  more  and  more  nationalist,  with  the  primary 
rhetorical  targets  being  the  Soviet  Union/Russia  (tacitly)  and  Hungary  and 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania  (more  openly). 

In  the  region  only  Bulgaria  remained  known  as  “the  most  faithful  ally”  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  two  occasions — in  1963  and  1973 — the  first  secretary 
of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  (BCP),  Todor  Zhivkov,  even  proposed 
making  his  country  the  sixteenth  republic  of  the  USSR.  Though  such  a 
move  was  not  feasible,  this  gesture  demonstrated  Zhivkov’s  complete 
loyalty  to  Moscow,  as  well  as  his  barely  concealed  agenda  to  profit  as 
much  as  possible  from  closer  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Domes- 
tically, the  regime  in  Sofia  gradually  developed  an  openly  nationalistic 
policy  against  its  Muslim  and  Turkish  minorities  and  went  much  further 
in  this  direction  than  any  other  Eastern  European  communist  regime. 

“National  communism”  was  characterized  primarily  by  independence 
from  Moscow  and  was  justified  not  only  by  diverging  (national  and/or 
state)  interests  but  also  by  different  ideological  interpretations.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  communist  countries  produced  different  types 
of  regimes,  which  sometimes  makes  the  use  of  one  single  category  prob- 
lematic. Vladimir  Tismaneanu  even  differentiates  between  “national  com- 
munism” as  a “innovative,  flexible  and  tolerant”  reaction  to  Soviet  political 
and  ideological  domination  and  “national  Stalinism”  as  “reactionary  and 
self-centered”  phenomenon,  although  he  agreed  that  the  two  could  coexist 
in  practice  and  “one  and  the  same  leader  may  at  some  times  be  national 
communist  and  at  others  move  toward  national  Stalinism.”5  In  the  long 
run  the  independent  national  line  by  the  communist  parties  always  had 


5 Vladimir  Tismaneanu,  Stalinism  for  all  Seasons:  A Political  History  of  Romanian  Com- 
munism (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  2003),  32-33. 
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certain  negative  effects.  Even  in  Yugoslavia  the  peaceful  decentralization 
negotiated  for  several  decades  ended  with  extreme  nationalists  in  power 
in  some  of  the  republics,  war  and  ethnic  cleansing. 

In  fact,  during  the  post-Stalinist  period  all  communist  regimes  gradu- 
ally became  more  openly  nationalistic,  especially  regarding  their  policy 
on  minorities  and  to  a certain  extent  the  discourse  about  neighboring 
states.  Some  scholars  see  these  changes  as  marking  the  turn  from  inter- 
nationalism toward  nationalism.  The  nationalist  orientation  was  not  only 
the  result  of  specific  decisions — closed  borders  also  played  an  important 
role  in  shaping  the  nationalist  thinking  of  the  late  communist  period.  On 
the  one  hand,  because  borders  could  not  be  politically  challenged,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  ideological  mobilization  within  the  nation-state. 
That  included  the  discourses  on  national  history  and  national  traditions, 
but  the  conditions  were  also  favorable  for  the  population  to  internalize 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  contacts  across  borders  were  reduced.  The 
result  was  a self-centered  and  self-sufficient  nationalist  discourse  and  out- 
look, one  that  ignored  the  neighbors  more  often  than  it  attacked  them. 
Communist  nationalism  became  a self-sufficient  phenomenon,  a kind  of 
“closed-borders  nationalism.” 

All  studies  on  “national  communism”/“communist  nationalism”  note 
the  rewriting  of  the  national  past  during  the  communist  regime.6  National 
history  "from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present”  was  an  earlier  invention,  but 
the  genre  flourished  in  all  communist  countries.  The  history  of  a given 
communist  regime  was  presented  as  part  of  the  respective  nation’s  his- 
tory, and  the  regime’s  establishment  was  portrayed  as  the  culmination 
of  centuries  of  struggle  for  national  freedom  and  social  equality.  Even  in 
countries  where  the  communist  regime  was  established  exclusively  as  a 
result  of  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  army,  its  role  was  purposely  down- 
played. The  reinvention  was  not  limited  to  historical  studies;  great  effort 
was  devoted  to  “national  traditions”  such  as  “national  cuisine,”  “national 
architecture”  and  “national  dress.”7  What  is  also  important  is  that  these 


6 For  instance,  Robert  King,  A History  of  the  Romanian  Communist  Party  (Stanford, 
CA:  Hoover  Institution  Press,  1980),  120-134;  Katherine  Verdery,  National  Ideology  under 
Socialism:  Identity  and  Cultural  Politics  in  Ceau§escu's  Romania  (Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and 
Oxford:  University  of  California  Press,  1991),  215  ff;  Lucian  Boia,  Istorie  §i  mit  In  con§tiin(a 
romaneasca  (Bucharest:  Humanitas,  1997)  69-82;  Bogdan  Iacob:  “Stalinism,  Historians,  and 
the  Nation:  History-Production  under  Communism  in  Romania  (1955-1966),”  PhD  diss., 
Central  European  University,  2011. 

7 V tarsene  na  balgarskoto.  Mrezhi  na  natsionalna  intimnost,  XIX-XXI  vek,  ed.  Stefan 
Detchev  (Sofia:  Institut  za  izsledvane  na  izkustvata,  2010). 
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interpretations  were  widely  shared  in  the  academic  milieus  and  internal- 
ized by  segments  of  the  wider  population. 

At  first  glance  it  looks  as  if  every  regime  had  a particular  story  of  its 
own,  but  their  different  trajectories  intersected  at  numerous  points,  and 
it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  in  most  cases  their  roots  were  in  the 
interwar  period  and  World  War  II.  This  was  due  primarily,  and  most  obvi- 
ously, to  bilateral  tensions  and  conflicts  inherited  from  the  past.  But  it 
also  resulted  from  the  power  constellation  in  the  postwar  world — the 
division  into  capitalist  and  communist  blocs  and  the  competition  within 
the  communist  camp. 

Communist  states  inherited  almost  intact  the  whole  set  of  minority 
and  inter-state  tensions  from  the  interwar  period,  which  led  to  mirrored 
mutually  conditioned  reactions  of  the  regimes  in  neighboring  countries. 
During  the  interwar  period,  communist  parties  were  preoccupied  with 
minority  issues,  but  once  in  power  they  started  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem differently — in  fact,  more  and  more  like  the  previous  regime  had. 
The  fact  that  the  communist  takeover  took  place  at  the  end  of  a war  was 
also  important,  because  the  newly  established  regimes  almost  immedi- 
ately faced  problems  related  to  the  revision/preservation  of  state  borders 
and  negotiations  over  reparations.  Later  on  the  communist  leaderships 
resorted  more  and  more  often  to  the  old  responses  to  the  old  problems, 
and  the  general  picture  was  also  very  similar,  simply  because  the  ethno- 
political map  of  the  postwar  Balkans  was  almost  identical  to  that  of  the 
interwar  period.  As  a result  Bulgarian  communists  inherited  the  obses- 
sion with  the  numerous  and  compact  Turkish  minority  within  the  country 
and  the  highly  emotional  dispute  over  Macedonia.  Likewise,  Romanian 
nationalism,  unable  to  challenge  the  USSR  over  Bessarabia,  concentrated 
on  past  Hungarian  political  domination  and  on  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  Transylvania.  The  sizable  Albanian  population  in  Yugoslavia  remained 
a major  problem  for  both  countries.  All  of  these  cases  are  well-known  and 
well-researched. 

Two  major  changes  should  be  mentioned.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  these  was  the  transformation  of  Yugoslavia  into  a federal  state. 
Initially  communist  Yugoslavia  was  a centralized  state,  but  later  the 
republics  developed  into  autonomous  units  of  a loose  confederation. 
That  had  enormous  implications  for  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  itself  but 
also  influenced  the  way  in  which  the  neighboring  communist  countries 
addressed  the  minority  issues  of  their  compatriots.  Albanian  interests 
were  concentrated  mostly  on  the  Albanian-dominated  autonomous  prov- 
ince of  Kosovo,  although  Albanian  minorities  in  Macedonia,  Montenegro 
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and  Serbia  were  not  forgotten.  Bulgaria  adopted  a different  line  toward 
its  compatriots  in  Serbia  in  the  so-called  “Western  Outlands”  ( Zapadni 
pokrayninL ) and  Macedonia,  which  in  fact  institutionalized  the  policy  of 
the  interwar  period,  when  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  adopted  dif- 
ferent agendas  regarding  the  two  regions  and  their  inhabitants.  The  sec- 
ond important  difference  from  the  interwar  period  was  the  agreement 
between  Romania  and  Bulgaria  on  Dobrudja  (September  1940)  and  the 
population  exchange  that  followed.  As  a result  both  countries  concen- 
trated on  other  regional  controversies  and  minority  problems. 

The  coalescing  of  communist  and  capitalist  blocs  in  Europe  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  formation  of  national  agendas.  Starting  from 
late  1944,  communist  leaderships  in  power  adopted  different  approaches 
toward  countries  in  the  Soviet  zone  and  those  controlled  by  the  Western 
allies.  They  tended  to  resolve  in  a friendly  manner  disputes  with  neigh- 
boring countries  dominated  by  communists,  and  they  took  a hard  line 
toward  countries  under  Western  influence.  Thus  the  newly  established 
communist  government  in  Albania  engaged  in  a diplomatic  conflict  with 
Greece  because  the  latter  claimed  Northern  Epirus.  This  dispute  helped 
the  new  regime  in  Tirana  to  distract  its  citizens  from  the  problem  of 
Kosovo,  which,  after  the  war,  remained  in  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria  was  able  to 
pursue  freely  an  anti-Turkish  policy  that  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Soviet  line  at  that  time.  In  fact,  as  early  as  September  1944,  the  Soviet  army 
was  positioned  on  the  Bulgarian-Turkish  border  in  order  to  exert  pres- 
sure during  the  following  months.  Bulgaria  also  took  a different  approach 
to  the  problems  with  the  two  neighbor  states  from  the  anti-Nazi  coali- 
tion that  endured  occupation  by  Bulgarian  troops — it  was  more  flexible 
and  friendly  with  communist-led  Yugoslavia  than  with  British-controlled 
Greece. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  Cold  War  also  influenced  those  commu- 
nist regimes  that  opted  for  an  independent  policy  from  Moscow.  Such 
regimes  found  conditions  to  be  easier  in  periods  of  tension  between 
the  two  superpowers,  but  during  the  detente  era,  their  value  to  either 
side  diminished.  Thus  Yugoslavia  gained  substantial  Western  support  in 
the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  and  Ceau§escu  achieved  the  same  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

The  relationship  of  the  individual  regimes  with  Moscow  was  another 
important  factor.  The  use  of  nationalism  during  the  Stalinist  period 
depended  directly  on  Soviet  priorities — it  oscillated  as  a result  of  chang- 
ing directives  from  Moscow.  But  even  after  1956  some  “national  commu- 
nist” regimes  had  to  take  into  account  the  priorities  of  the  neighboring 
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superpower.  For  instance,  the  Romanian  leadership  under  Ceau§escu 
clearly  demonstrated  that  it  would  not  go  against  the  vital  interests  of 
the  USSR  in  order  to  avoid  being  targeted  for  intervention  as  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  were.  One  other  factor  provided  better  conditions  for 
“national  communism”  in  two  countries  of  the  region.  From  a Soviet  per- 
spective the  Balkans  were  not  as  important  as  the  immediate  neighbors 
on  the  USSR’s  western  border.  Moscow  more  easily  accepted  Yugoslavia’s 
and  later  Albania’s  dissidence,  which  was  not  the  case  for  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  and,  despite  all  concessions,  could  not  be  the  case  for 
Poland  and  Romania.  This  approach  might  have  been  anachronistic 
for  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  the  superpowers 
possessed  nuclear  arms,  but  before,  during  and  after  World  War  II,  Stalin 
clearly  demonstrated  that  control  over  the  immediate  neighbors  was  his 
top  priority. 

Bulgaria  adopted  a nationalist  policy  without  openly  challenging  the 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin.  That  resulted  not  only  from  the  docility  of  the 
leadership  in  Sofia  but  also  from  the  coincidence  of  interests  of  the  super- 
power and  the  smaller  ally.  First,  unlike  countries  bordering  the  USSR  such 
as  Romania  or  Poland,  Bulgaria  had  no  territorial  conflicts  with  Moscow. 
Second,  Soviet/Russian  support  appeared  to  be  vital  for  Bulgaria’s  regime 
and  society,  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  anti-Turkish.  In  addi- 
tion the  pro-Soviet  line  was  usually  helpful  in  relations  with  the  two  other 
neighboring  communist  countries — Yugoslavia  after  1948  and  Romania 
after  the  early  1960s.  In  most  cases  Bulgarian  communist  leaders  were 
able  to  follow  a nationalist  line  that  was  compatible  with  Soviet  tutelage. 
The  idea  of  independence  from  the  USSR  was  not  without  appeal  for  cer- 
tain strata  in  Bulgaria — Tito  and  at  times  even  Ceau§escu  enjoyed  some 
popularity  among  Bulgarians  for  their  independent  policy  vis-a-vis  the 
USSR.  Bulgarian  cultural  policy  in  the  1970s  also  had  some  anti-Russian 
overtones,  especially  in  historical  research  (controversies  over  the  origin 
of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  the  evaluation  of  Bulgarian  contributions  to  the 
Slavic  medieval  culture,  and  the  debate  over  the  Macedonian  language 
and  national  identity).  That  was  the  way  the  Bulgarian  intellectual  elites 
dealt  with  their  inferiority  complex  concerning  not  only  Soviet  political 
domination  but  also  the  powerful  Russian  cultural  influence.  Still,  it  was 
not  enough  to  nurture  a nationalist  trend  in  the  Communist  Party  that 
could  change  the  policy  line. 

The  Bulgarian  case  clearly  demonstrates  that  this  turn  toward  national- 
ism was  not  restricted  to  “dissident”  regimes.  Actually,  starting  from  the 
late  1950s,  the  policy  on  the  “national  question”  changed  in  communist 
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countries  independently  of  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  remained 
faithful  to  Moscow — for  example,  the  policy  toward  minorities  hardened 
in  both  Bulgaria  and  Romania.  That  was  seen  as  part  of  a relative  emanci- 
pation from  the  tradition  of  communist  internationalism,  although  simi- 
lar policies  existed  at  the  same  time  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself.8 

The  confrontation  of  the  two  blocs  did  not  prevent  competition  within 
each  of  them,  and  in  some  cases  this  competition  escalated  into  open 
conflict.  “Ideological”  conflicts  were  often  instrumentalized  by  individual 
communist  regimes  for  pragmatic  goals.  Certain  communist  leaderships’ 
accusations  of  “revisionism”  were  a convenient  tactic  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  USSR  against  the  respective,  usually  neighboring,  country.  Thus  the 
Bulgarian  and  the  Albanian  leaderships  were  the  first  in  rg48  to  join  the 
accusations  against  Yugoslavia,  not  only  in  order  to  demonstrate  loyalty 
to  Stalin  but  also  to  strengthen  their  position  against  their  more  powerful 
and  influential  neighbor.  In  a similar  way  the  party  leadership  in  Sofia 
chose  to  remain  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Muscovite  line,  while  from 
the  rg6os  onwards  Romanian  communist  leaders  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence. A similar  case  was  the  invasion  in  Czechoslovakia  in  rg68.  Romania 
refused  to  participate,  and  Albania,  which  was  still  formally  a member  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  left  the  organization.  The  leaderships  in  both  countries 
did  not  support  in  any  way  the  liberalization  of  the  Prague  Spring,  but  for 
them  it  was  more  important  to  preserve  the  principle  of  independence  of 
the  individual  socialist  countries. 

At  later  stages  tensions  between  neighboring  socialist  countries  often 
became  more  important  than  the  rivalry  of  “socialist”  and  “capitalist” 
countries.  Thus  Bulgaria  established  long-term  friendly  relations  with 
Greece,  while  controversies  with  Yugoslavia  over  Macedonia  remained 
more  heated;  Yugoslavia  itself  established  closer  ties  with  Greece.  Simi- 
larly, Enver  Hohxa  demonstrated  a certain  willingness  to  establish  normal 
relations  with  Greece  while  keeping  tensions  with  Yugoslavia  high. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  independent  “national”  orientations 
of  the  communist  regimes  were  often  entangled  with  power  competition 
within  the  respective  party  leaderships.  Leaders  like  Ceau§escu  employed 
a national  line  to  strengthen  their  position  internally,  while  Zhivkov  used 
close  collaboration  with  the  leadership  in  Moscow  for  the  very  same  pur- 
pose. In  rg48  Enver  Hoxha  used  the  Tito-Stalin  conflict  not  only  to  achieve 


8 See,  for  instance,  Marin  Pundeff,  “Nationalism  and  Communism  in  Bulgaria,”  Siidost- 
Forschungen  29  (1970),  128-170. 
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independence  from  Belgrade  but  also  to  remove,  prosecute  and  execute 
his  rivals  in  the  party  leadership,  led  by  Ko£i  Xoxe.  A comparison  between 
the  communist  countries  demonstrates  that  they  often  addressed  similar 
problems  in  a completely  different  way,  but  the  choices  were  not  uncon- 
nected. Competition  for  resources  in  COMECON  in  some  cases  ended 
with  conflicts  with  the  USSR  (as  it  did  for  Romania  and  Albania)  or,  con- 
versely, with  even  closer  ties  with  Moscow  in  order  to  obtain  its  support 
(as  happened  with  Bulgaria).  Obviously  the  Bulgarian  strategy  could  work 
only  because  Moscow  lost  its  patience  with  dissident  neighboring  coun- 
tries and  thus  rewarded  the  regime  in  Sofia  with  more  investment. 

In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  trace  a line  between  “communist”  and 
“nationalist”  policies,  because  many  of  them  actually  fell  into  both  catego- 
ries. A good  example  is  Enver  Hoxha’s  Albania,  which  was  rightly  seen  as 
Stalinist  (it  was  dubbed  “the  Red  monastery”)  and  at  the  same  time  very 
nationalist.  Some  analysts  went  so  far  as  to  see  the  core  of  Hoxha’s  ideol- 
ogy solely  in  nineteenth-century  Albanian  nationalism,9  but  the  regime 
followed  orthodox  communist  policies  in  many  domains,  especially  in  the 
economic  field.  Ideological  disputes  with  other  communist  countries  often 
reflected  internal  priorities  and  practical  considerations.  This  explains  the 
firm  critiques  of  Enver  Hoxha  against  the  policies  of  self-management  and 
decentralization  in  Yugoslavia.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Albanian  leadership 
had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  decentralization  of  the  late  1960s  and 
1970s,  because  it  gave  much  more  power  to  Albanians  in  Kosovo.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  decentralization  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  both  the 
Stalinist  concept  and  practice  of  socialist  governance  and  of  what  the 
leadership  in  Tirana  wanted  to  achieve  in  Albania  itself — a completely 
centralized  and  homogenized  country.10  The  proclamation  of  Albania  as 
an  atheist  state  could  be  seen  as  a radical  communist  measure,  but  it  was 
also  part  of  the  policy  of  national  unification,  aiming  to  erase  the  differ- 
ences between  Sunni  Muslims,  Bektashi  Muslims,  Orthodox  Christians 
and  Catholics. 

One  should  not  overestimate  the  nationalist  ingredients  in  the  official 
ideology  of  communist  regimes.  In  many  regards  they  tried  to  keep  in  line 
with  “Marxist-Leninist[-Stalinist]”  ideology,  which  implied  a certain  toler- 
ance toward  people  of  different  nationality.  Actually,  the  internationalist 


9 Bernhard  Tonnes,  Sonderfall  Albanien.  Enver  Hoxkas  “eigener  Weg”  und  die  histori- 
schen  UrspriXnge  seiner  Ideologie  (Munich:  R,  Oldenburg,  1980). 

10  Enver  Hoxha,  Yugoslav  “Self-Administration":  A Capitalist  Theory  and  Practice  (Tirana: 
8 Nentori,  1978). 
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rhetoric  of  the  regime  made  nationalism  even  more  fashionable  among  its 
critics.  As  a result  communist  regimes  and  communist  societies  became 
profoundly  nationalistic  without  publicly  admitting  it.  “Nationalism  under 
communism”  in  many  respects  was  an  unexpected  but  inevitable  by- 
product of  decades-long  policies  of  mass  mobilization  in  relatively  closed 
and  isolated  national  states.  The  nationalist  regimes  in  the  late  1980s  were 
at  the  same  time  among  the  most  dogmatic  followers  of  the  communist 
doctrine.  Symptomatic  in  this  regard  is  the  refusal  of  the  leaderships  in 
Bucharest  and  Tirana  to  introduce  economic  reforms. 

Some  aberrations  of  “national  communism”  also  had  their  ideologi- 
cal background  in  orthodox  communism.  In  the  late  1980s  Ceau§escu’s 
regime  attracted  renewed  criticism  abroad  because  of  its  policy  of 
“systematization” — the  plans  to  erase  small  villages  by  resettling  their 
population  in  small  towns,  as  well  as  the  arbitrary  large-scale  reconstruc- 
tion of  many  large  cities,  primarily  the  capital,  Bucharest.  The  question 
was  raised  mainly  from  the  Hungarian  side,  as  the  project  concerned 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania  and  some  publications  at  that 
time  depicted  the  project  for  rural  systematization  in  Romania  as  only 
a pretext  for  assimilation  of  the  Hungarian  and  German  minorities.11  In 
fact  the  program  had  its  roots  in  socialist  spatial  planning,  which  regarded 
small  settlements  (under  3,000  inhabitants)  as  economically  nonviable, 
and  that  view  was  shared  by  planning  authorities  in  all  communist  coun- 
tries, including  Romania  and  Hungary.  The  necessity  of  redistributing  the 
population  of  small  villages  in  bigger  settlements  was  a basic  tenet  of 
Hungarian  settlement  policy  until  the  1960s.12 

One  question  that  remains  controversial  concerns  when  nationalist 
policies  actually  began.  Initially  “national  communism”  was  seen  as  an 
“anti-Stalinist”  phenomenon  (in  the  Yugoslav  case)  and  in  all  other  cases 
as  a “post-Stalinist”  phenomenon,  although  some  signs  of  independent 
behavior  also  appeared  on  earlier  occasions.  It  is  true  that  the  death  of 
Stalin  set  off  major  changes  across  the  board.  The  prolonged  transition 
period  in  the  Kremlin  allowed  the  communist  leaders  in  most  other 
countries  to  strengthen  their  own  position,  although  that  came  only  after 


11  Denis  Deletant,  Romania  sub  regimul  comunist  (Bucharest:  Fundatia  Academia 
Civica,  1997)  185-189;  John  R.  Lampe,  Balkans  into  Southeastern  Europe:  A Century  of  War 
and  Transition  (New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2006),  245. 

12  Gyula  Belenyi,  Az  Alfoldi  varosok  es  a telepiilespolitika  (1945-1963)  (Szeged:  Csongrad 
Megyei  Leveltar,  1996),  95-97;  Gyorgy  Enyedi,  “Telepiilespolitika  a ‘fejlett’  szocializmus- 
ban,”  Historia  19,  nos.  9-10  (1997),  33. 
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internal  struggles.  At  the  same  time  China  emerged  as  an  important  inde- 
pendent force  in  the  communist  world,  which  allowed  socialist  countries 
either  to  balance  between  Moscow  and  Beijing  (as  Romania  did  in  the 
early  1960s)  or  to  opt  for  a new  patron  (as  Albania  did  at  the  same  time). 
Moscow  redefined  the  limits  of  autonomy,  showing  clearly  that  it  would 
not  tolerate  full  independence  but  was  open  to  more  concessions  to  indi- 
vidual communist  parties.13  This  more  flexible  attitude  allowed  the  Soviet 
satellites  to  follow  more  independent  domestic  and  even  foreign  policies, 
but  it  also  permitted  at  least  partial  reconciliation  with  Yugoslavia. 

Although  the  independent  line  (including  nationalist  dimensions) 
was  at  least  more  visible  in  the  post-Stalinist  period,  the  main  figures  of 
national  communism  include  leaders  of  the  Stalinist  period  who  remained 
in  power  (such  as  Enver  Hoxha  and  Gheorge  Gheorgiu-Dej).  The  “new 
leaders,”  such  as  Zhivkov  in  Bulgaria  and  later  Ceau§escu  in  Romania, 
also  did  not  appear  at  the  top  ex  nikito  and  made  their  careers  during  the 
Stalinist  period.  But  that  also  shows  to  what  extent  nationalism  was  part 
of  the  thinking  of  communist  leaders  of  the  Stalinist  period,  although  they 
were  not  always  allowed  to  demonstrate  it  or  to  formulate  their  policies 
according  to  it. 

During  the  later  decades  of  the  communist  regimes,  some  older  nation- 
alists (including  some  former  fascists)  became  supporters  of  the  com- 
munist regime,  because  they  recognized  nationalist  trends  in  the  official 
policy  and  discourse.  That  was  symptomatic  of  the  change  in  communist 
policy,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  some  politicians  from  the  extreme 
right  joined  the  communists  even  earlier  on  patriotic  grounds:  such  as 
Omer  Nishani  in  Albania,  Dimo  Kazasov  and  Kimon  Georgiev  in  Bulgaria 
and  Boleslaw  Piasecki  in  Poland.  Shortly  after  assuming  power,  the  com- 
munist authorities  tried  to  convert  at  least  some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
ancien  regime  by  convincing  them  that  they  should  serve  their  country 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  government  was  in  power. 

The  “nationalist  policy”  toward  minorities  of  the  late  1950s  also  had  its 
equivalents  in  the  1940s.  For  example,  in  Bulgaria  the  communist  leader- 
ship did  not  allow  the  Turks  to  create  their  own  cultural  organization  in 
the  framework  of  the  Fatherland  Front  (while  other  minorities  were  urged 
to  create  such  organizations);  this  was  due  primarily  to  fears  of  Turk- 
ish interference  in  Bulgarian  affairs.  At  the  same  time  this  anti-Turkish 


13  H.  Gordon  Skilling,  “National  Communism  in  Eastern  Europe  since  the  22nd  Con- 
gress,” Canadian  JoumaL  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  30  (1964),  313,  319. 
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attitude  reflected  instructions  from  Moscow,  because  at  exactly  that  time 
(late  1944-early  1945)  the  Soviet  leadership  was  planning  to  press  Turkey 
for  territorial  concessions  in  the  Caucasus.  Georgi  Dimitrov  announced 
the  forced  removal  of  the  Turks  and  Muslims  from  border  regions  in  Janu- 
ary 1948.14 

In  the  case  of  Yugoslav  communists,  the  break  with  Moscow  came  at  a 
very  early  stage,  but  even  in  this  case  the  roots  of  their  independence  lay 
further  back.  Those  origins  are  to  be  found  in  the  communist-dominated 
resistance  movement  during  World  War  II,  which  gave  Tito  and  his  fol- 
lowers an  independent  power  base  as  well  as  enough  self-confidence  to 
disregard  some  instructions  coming  from  the  Kremlin.  In  fact  the  ten- 
sions were  initially  between  the  radicalism  of  the  Yugoslav  leaders  and 
the  more  moderate  line  suggested  by  Stalin.  The  regime  in  newly  estab- 
lished Yugoslavia  was  more  “Soviet”  than  Moscow  was  advising,  mostly 
because  it  did  not  want  to  alarm  the  Western  Allies  with  open  Sovietiza- 
tion  and  Bolshevization.  Only  at  a later  stage,  sometime  after  the  break, 
was  a “Yugoslav  way”  to  socialism  formulated  and  Tito’s  dissidence  ideo- 
logically legitimized.  This  again  proved  that  ideology  was  very  important 
and  the  idea  of  state/national  sovereignty  was  not  sufficient  to  legitimize 
independence  vis-a-vis  the  USSR. 

Albanian  dissidence  is  usually  dated  back  only  to  1960-1961.  It  is  also 
widely  accepted  that  the  first  tensions  appeared  in  1955  when  Khrushchev 
visited  Belgrade  in  order  to  normalize  relations  with  Tito,  but  the  crisis  in 
Soviet-Yugoslav  relations  after  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  uprising 
(October-November  1956)  prolonged  the  process.  In  fact  the  turning  point 
for  Albania  was  1948  and  came  as  an  opportunistic  reaction  to  the  Stalin- 
Tito  conflict.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Albanian  Communist  Party 
was  dependent  not  on  Moscow  directly,  but  on  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
Party.  The  very  creation  of  the  Albanian  Communist  Party  (on  November  8, 
1941)  resulted  from  preparations  and  help  by  Yugoslav  communists.  The 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  after  1948  was  an  allegiance  to  a remote 
power,  similar  to  the  pro-China  policy  from  i960  until  1977-1978.  The  rela- 
tionship with  China  deteriorated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  with  the 
USSR — at  a time  when  China  started  to  seek  better  relations  with  Yugo- 
slavia in  order  to  form  an  anti-Soviet  bloc  with  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  in 
the  early  1970s.  Even  before  the  break  with  China,  Enver  Hoxha’s  reaction 


14  Ulrich  Biichsenschiitz,  Maltsinstvenata  politika  v Bulgaria.  Politikata  na  BKP  kam 
evrei,  romi,  pomatsi  i turtsi,  1944-7989  (Sofia:  IMIR,  2000),  127. 
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was  to  normalize  relations  with  other  countries  and  even  to  restore  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Greece  in  1971.  The  Albanian  case,  along  with  those 
of  Yugoslavia  and  China,  demonstrates  that  the  “national  way”  started  in 
earlier  times,  and  resistance  during  World  War  II  was  the  most  impor- 
tant factor.  So  instead  of  concentrating  only  on  the  post-Stalinist  period, 
we  should  examine  the  earlier  manifestations  of  communist  nationalism 
both  in  the  USSR  and  in  other  communist  parties. 

How  to  Use  Nationalism  on  the  Road  to  Power 

Nowadays  more  and  more  scholars  agree  that  the  turn  toward  national- 
ism was  not  a “deviation,”  an  “exception”  or  a “late”  phenomenon  in  the 
development  of  the  communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
Instead,  it  developed  at  a relatively  early  stage,  not  only  in  the  USSR  itself 
but  also  within  all  other  communist  parties.15  Later  studies  pointed  out 
that  a crucial  part  of  this  process  was  Stalin’s  concept  of  “building  social- 
ism in  one  country,”  which  was  later  reproduced  in  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean communist  countries.16  Other  studies  show  that  even  before  the 
takeover,  communist  parties  were  instructed  by  the  Comintern  to  seek 
mass  support  by  appealing  to  national  feelings,  especially  during  foreign 
occupation  in  World  War  II.  The  development  of  a nationalist  dimension 
comes  from  the  internal  logic  of  the  communist  movement  on  the  road  to 
political  power,  and  even  more  so  after  power  is  achieved,  and  it  was  not 
restricted  to  some  specific  communist  parties  in  smaller  states.  Concern- 
ing the  communist  parties  outside  the  USSR,  the  question  of  when  the 
national  line  started  is  of  central  importance,  because  an  earlier  begin- 
ning would  also  imply  that  it  resulted  from  a line  imposed  from  Moscow, 
not  of  a dissident  reaction  to  Muscovite  domination. 

The  first  question  here  is  how  to  evaluate  the  relationship  between 
communism  and  nationalism  before  the  adoption  of  the  popular-front 
policy  by  the  Comintern  in  1934-1935.  Were  communist  parties  at  that 


15  Martin  Mevius,  Agents  of  Moscow:  The  Hungarian  Communist  Party  and  the  Origins  of 
Socialist  Patriotism,  1941-1953  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  2005),  8-25;  Martin  Mevius,  “Reap- 
praising Communism  and  Nationalism,”  Nationalities  Papers  37  (2009),  377-400;  Yannis 
Sygkelos,  Nationalism  from  the  Left:  The  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Early  Post-War  Years  (Leiden:  Brill,  2011),  1-24. 

16  Gripp,  “Ten  Years  of  National  Communism,”  934.  Gripp  refers  to  Thomas  Ham- 
mond, “The  Origins  of  National  Communism,”  Virginia  Quarterly  Review  34  (1958),  279; 
Paul  Shoup,  “Communism,  Nationalism  and  the  Growth  of  the  Communist  Community  of 
Nations  after  World  War  II,”  American  Political  Science  Review  56  (1962),  892. 
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time  truly  “anti-national”?  It  might  seem  so,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  In 
most  Balkan  countries  communist  parties  were  created  after  World  War  I, 
usually  on  the  basis  of  already  existing  Marxist  parties  or  the  more  radical 
left  wing  of  such  parties  (such  as  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Socialists). 
In  the  past  and  especially  during  World  War  I,  many  socialists  and  social 
democrats  supported  their  respective  national  states.  Yet  after  the  war 
these  were  the  people  who  remained  immune  to  the  national  euphoria  of 
that  time  (or  were  deeply  disappointed  by  it)  and  who  were  most  eager 
to  join  the  communists.  The  leaderships  of  the  newly  established  com- 
munist parties  counted  on  radical  elements,  which  were  so  numerous  in 
the  initial  postwar  years.  Many  politically  active  young  people  at  that  time 
were  fascinated  by  the  success  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia,  and  their  goal 
was  a genuine  social  revolution.  Within  a few  years  and  after  a number  of 
failed  attempts  in  different  countries,  it  became  clear  that  there  was  not 
enough  support  for  immediate  proletarian  revolution  anywhere  outside 
Soviet  Russia. 

As  a consequence  communist  parties  outside  the  USSR  also  started  to 
rely  on  other  forms  of  discontent,  and  they  made  particular  use  of  con- 
cerns over  “oppressed  nationalities.”17  In  fact  this  issue  was  an  impor- 
tant dimension  of  the  Russian  Revolution  itself:  in  achieving  power,  the 
Bolsheviks  initially  profited  from  the  discontent  of  the  “oppressed  nation- 
alities” but  shortly  afterwards  turned  toward  re-centralization  and  within 
less  than  two  decades  even  started  to  rely  on  Russian  nationalism  for 
self-legitimation  and  mass  mobilization. 

World  War  I satisfied  certain  national  demands,  especially  those  of 
people  living  under  the  Habsburgs  and  in  Russia,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
redrawing  of  borders  led  to  other  “injustices.”  And  already  before  this  war, 
in  the  Balkans  the  disputes  about  the  Ottoman  territorial  heritage  also  left 
compact  groups  under  “foreign  power.”  In  this  situation  the  national  issue 
easily  attracted  the  interest  of  the  communist  leaders,  although  their  con- 
siderations were  often  only  tactical.  Still,  for  many  communists  it  was  not 
a mere  tactic — they  saw  world  revolution  and  communist  power  as  the 
ultimate  solution  to  all  problems,  including  national  oppression.  At  the 
same  time  some  members  of  nationalist  movements  sincerely  adopted 
radical  leftist  ideologies,  while  others  considered  using  them  as  a banner 


17  Walker  Connor,  The  National  Question  in  Marxist-Leninist  Theory  and  Strategy  (Prince- 
ton, NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1984). 
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in  their  struggle  for  liberation;  communist  parties  also  turned  to  be  an 
appropriate  organizational  framework  for  this  struggle. 

The  national  minority  problematic  was  an  important  issue  for  some 
communist  parties,  which  in  fact  expressed  the  political  demands  of  the 
minorities  in  countries  that  acquired  new  territories  with  compact  minor- 
ities. This  presented  an  opportunity  for  the  Comintern  and  the  respec- 
tive communist  parties  to  gain  popularity,  and  at  least  in  theory  it  was  a 
factor  in  three  countries  in  the  Balkan  region.  In  the  Romanian  case,  after 
1918  the  proportion  of  minorities  rose  from  8 percent  to  28  percent  of  the 
population.  The  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  (the  official  name 
of  Yugoslavia  until  1929)  was  not  concerned  only  with  minorities — it  was 
a unified  nation-state  only  in  theory,  and  that  theory  was  held  mostly  by 
Serbian  elites  professing  centralism.  Greece  also  incorporated  territories 
with  an  alien  population,  although  the  massive  population  exchange  with 
Turkey  in  the  1920s  substantially  homogenized  the  new  provinces.  These 
three  countries  were  a natural  choice  for  the  communist  policy  of  mobi- 
lizing the  discontent  of  the  “oppressed  nationalities.”  In  Yugoslavia  the 
Communist  Party  attempted  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Croats  (the 
Croatian  Peasant  Party  of  Stjepan  Radic)  and  Macedonian  Bulgarians 
(the  IMRO,  led  by  Todor  Aleksandrov),  but  these  alliances  failed.  Still  the 
communist  parties  did  not  rule  out  using  the  discontent  of  the  “oppressed 
nationalities”  to  further  their  own  projects,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  and 
to  seek  support  among  these  groups. 

While  supporting  the  claims  of  irredentist  minorities,  the  communist 
parties  were  not  completely  “anti-national,”  simply  because  in  the  context 
of  the  Balkan  mosaic,  taking  a stance  against  one  nationalism  often  meant 
serving  another  one.  The  Romanian  Communist  Party  seemed  openly 
“anti-national,”  but  its  members  of  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  origin  were 
in  fact  defending  their  national  interests.  The  concept  of  a “Macedonian 
nation”  was  directed  against  Serbian/Yugoslav  assimilationism  but,  at 
least  in  the  short  run,  was  helpful  to  Bulgarian  maneuverings.  The  idea  to 
create  an  independent  Dobrudja  (1924)  was  obviously  anti-Romanian  and 
thus  pro-Bulgarian;  in  fact  later  on  (1933)  the  position  of  the  Comintern 
changed  in  favor  of  directly  transferring  Southern  Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria, 
which  corresponded  even  better  to  Bulgarian  interests.  Bulgarian  com- 
munists were  very  active  in  this  direction  in  the  1930s  and  thus  paral- 
leled the  efforts  of  the  Bulgarian  state.  Bulgarian  communists  managed  to 
impose  their  own  agenda  on  the  Balkan  policy  of  the  Comintern,  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  overrepresented  in  its  leadership  as  well  as  in 
the  Balkan  Communist  Federation.  That  included  not  only  the  ambitions 
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of  Bulgarian  irredentism  but  also  the  tacit  acceptance  of  Bulgarian  territo- 
rial integrity — unlike  the  Bulgarian  enclaves  in  neighboring  countries,  the 
compact  Turkish  minority  in  Bulgaria  was  never  addressed  by  communist 
propaganda  in  the  same  way.18 

In  the  years  immediately  after  World  War  I,  Bulgaria  itself  presented 
extremely  favorable  conditions — a strong  communist  party,  a defeated 
country  with  its  own  internal  problems  and  claims  on  territories  that 
were  then  part  of  neighboring  countries.  The  Communist  Party  was  active 
among  refugees  in  Bulgaria,  which  were  both  relatively  poor  and  active  in 
irredentist  organizations.  Thus  the  Communist  Party  managed  to  address 
and  simultaneously  exploit  the  grievances  of  the  socially  disadvantaged 
elements  and  the  nationalism  of  the  “oppressed  nationalities.” 

Later  on,  communist  parties  adopted  a clearly  different  approach  to 
nationalism,  or  as  they  preferred  to  call  it,  patriotism.  As  early  as  the 
1930s,  foreign  observers  commented  that  the  regime  in  Moscow  was  more 
concerned  with  strengthening  the  Russian  state  than  with  the  world  revo- 
lution and  that  it  was  simultaneously  rehabilitating  Russian  patriotism. 
In  the  1930s  even  conservative  and  anti-communist  politicians,  intellec- 
tuals and  journalists  openly  praised  the  new  tendency.  Some  calculated 
how  this  new  line  might  fit  with  the  nationalist  agenda  of  their  own 
state — hardly  at  all  for  most  immediate  neighbors  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
like  Romania,  but  rather  well  under  certain  conditions  for  other  countries, 
like  Bulgaria  or  Yugoslavia.  During  the  brief  German-Soviet  alliance,  mem- 
bers of  Bulgaria’s  ruling  circles  were,  at  the  same  time,  pleased  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  Russian  patriotism,  because  it  was  seen  as  anti-Turkish 
and  also  because  the  anti-Versailles  positions  of  Soviet  diplomacy  could 
help  the  revision  of  borders  with  the  three  other  neighboring  countries.19 
At  other  times,  countries  like  Yugoslavia  expected  Soviet  support  on  an 
anti-German  basis. 

The  relationship  between  nationalism  and  communism  in  other  coun- 
tries was  more  controversial,  because  communist  parties  there  had  to 
comply  with  directives  from  Moscow,  which  most  often  meant  with  the 
Soviets’  international  agenda.  Throughout  the  interwar  period  and  during 
World  War  II,  the  communist  parties  were  constantly  accused  of  serving 
foreign  interests.  But  policies  of  the  Comintern  (and  more  importantly  of 


18  Catanus,  CacLriiaterui,  33. 

19  Sotir  Yanev,  Za  Savetska  Rusia.  Otnosheniya  i Pretsenki  (Dupnitsa:  Br.  Pilevi,  1940),  9, 
12-14;  Deyan  Deyanov,  Dve  dumi  v Narodnoto  Sabranie.  V Savetska  Rusia  (Sofia:  Dobrinov, 

1941),  58- 
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the  Soviet  leadership)  were  also  changing.  The  major  turn  took  place  in 
the  mid-ig30s  with  the  concept  of  “popular  fronts”  that  had  to  unite  all 
“democratic”  forces  against  fascism.  That  was  a dramatic  change  from  the 
policy  of  the  previous  years  in  several  regards.  From  1927  to  1934,  com- 
munists had  been  extremely  critical  of  all  other  leftist  parties,  especially 
the  social  democrats;  now  they  were  seeking  a broader  alliance  with  all 
“democratic”  and  “anti-fascist”  parties.  The  new  line  was  also  critical  of 
“national  nihilism”  and  opted  for  a “patriotic”  orientation  of  the  commu- 
nist parties. 

The  “popular  front”  line  was  an  expanded  version  of  the  policy  of  the 
communist  parties  to  seek  “allies”  in  broader  coalition  in  the  “united 
fronts”  during  the  1920s,  when  the  limited  number  of  industrial  work- 
ers forced  communist  leaders  to  seek  allies  among  “working  peasants.” 
In  addition,  communist  parties  had  already  learned  to  use  parallel  orga- 
nizations (such  as  worker’s  parties)  while  the  communist  parties  them- 
selves were  outlawed.  Seeking  larger  support  in  the  1930s  inevitably  meant 
appealing  to  circles  with  a nationalistic  outlook.  In  fact  the  change  was 
not  that  subtle — the  directives  of  the  Comintern  explicitly  advocated  the 
adoption  of  a patriotic  line  and  the  veneration  of  national  symbols.  At 
that  time  communist  parties  were  outlawed  in  many  countries,  which 
meant  the  new  line  had  little  practical  effect  in  the  short  term.  However, 
it  turned  to  be  a useful  exercise  for  the  future  and  more  precisely  for  the 
resistance  during  the  war.20 

Moreover,  Soviet  interests  often  coincided  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  thus  the  respective  communist  parties  were  not  only  allowed 
but  directly  instructed  to  support  the  integrity  and  the  independence  of 
their  country.  The  anti-Nazi  resistance  during  World  War  II  is  certainly 
the  culmination  of  this  stance,  when  communists  in  a number  of  Euro- 
pean countries  were  simultaneously  serving  the  cause  of  national  libera- 
tion and  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  change  in  Comintern  policies  in  the 
mid-i930s  was  the  ambition  of  the  Soviet  leadership  under  Stalin  to  stabi- 
lize its  power  within  the  USSR.  It  gradually  subjected  its  foreign  policy  to 
the  practical  needs  of  Soviet  Russia  instead  of  pursuing  the  idea  of  a world 
revolution.  As  a consequence  the  Soviet  Union  largely  took  on  the  old 
ambitions  and  claims  of  Imperial  Russia.  In  addition  it  concentrated  on 


20  Kevin  McDermott  and  Jeremy  Agnew,  The  Comintern:  A History  of  International  Com- 
munism from  Lenin  to  Stalin  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1997),  131  ff. 
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attempts  to  regain  territories  that  once  belonged  to  the  empire  but  were 
lost  after  World  War  I — mostly  those  ceded  to  Poland  and  Romania,  as  well 
as  the  Baltic  states  and  Finland.  The  border  in  Caucasus  and  the  control 
over  the  Straits  became  matters  of  latent  tension  in  relations  with  Turkey. 

In  the  Stalinist  period  the  “patriotic”  policy  and  propaganda  of  any 
communist  party  was  largely  subjected  to  Soviet  interests,  or  at  least  had 
to  take  them  into  account.  From  the  very  beginning  Russian  Bolsheviks 
enjoyed  great  prestige  among  all  other  communist  parties  and  naturally 
had  a great  impact  on  the  policies  of  the  Comintern  as  a whole  and  of 
all  other  communist  parties.  Communist  parties  abroad  gradually  became 
obedient  tools  of  this  policy,  and  this  trend  culminated  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s.  In  addition,  the  purges  in  the  USSR  in  1936-1938,  which  touched 
the  emigre  cadres  of  all  other  communist  parties,  secured  an  even  higher 
level  of  obedience  to  the  changing  line  of  the  leadership.  As  a result  com- 
munist parties  usually  followed  strictly  the  policy  line  of  the  USSR  and  the 
Comintern,  even  when  it  changed  in  the  most  unexpected  ways,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  August  1939. 

The  shift  of  1934-1935  was  a reaction  to  the  advance  of  fascist  move- 
ments and  especially  the  Nazis’  1933  rise  to  power  in  Germany,  which 
demonstrated  that  the  communists  had  miscalculated  when  they  treated 
the  social  democrats  as  their  main  opponents.  The  new  line  was  at  least 
temporarily  successful  in  France  and  Spain,  where  popular-front  govern- 
ments came  into  power,  but  also  in  other  countries,  where  communist  par- 
ties gained  more  popularity  than  in  the  previous  few  years.  This  new  line 
served  developments  far  away  from  the  Balkans,  but  it  had  a strong  impact 
on  the  policy  of  the  parties  here.  In  fact  its  “patriotic”  aspects  were  rather 
well  accepted  (as  in  Greece),  but  the  need  to  renounce  the  radicalism  of 
the  previous  years  was  hard  to  digest  for  those  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
party  after  all  the  years  of  ultra-leftist  rhetoric  and  policies  (as  in  Bulgaria). 

Not  only  did  the  communist  parties  in  Europe  receive  directives  from 
Moscow,  but  cadres  trained  in  the  USSR  were  also  sent  back  to  their 
respective  countries  to  impose  the  new  line  of  “popular  fronts”;  how  to 
handle  the  national  question  was  part  of  their  education.  The  paradox 
was  that  Muscovite  cadres  were  the  first  to  internalize  the  new  political 
line  of  “popular  front”  and  rehabilitation  of  the  national/patriotic  values 
and  symbols,  while  on  the  ground,  many  local  communists  were  still  faith- 
ful to  the  radical  revolutionary  ideals  of  the  recent  past.21  The  latter  were 


21  Mevius,  “Reappraising  Communism  and  Nationalism,”  389. 
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accused  of  “Left  sectarianism”  and  those  among  them  who  still  openly 
spoke  about  “soviet  power”  or  “revolution”  were  severely  criticized.  Some 
of  them  fell  victim  to  the  purges  of  1936-1938,  while  others  were  demoted 
in  the  party  hierarchy. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  exaggerated  to  claim  that  communists 
on  the  ground  were  simply  complying  with  the  directives  from  Moscow. 
In  many  cases  the  instructions  were  too  ambitious  to  follow  in  practice, 
but  on  other  occasions  the  communist  leaders  in  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and 
even  Bulgaria  were  self-confident  enough  to  go  further  than  suggested. 
What  is  also  important  is  that  instructions  were  deliberately  ambiguous, 
leaving  to  the  local  communists  the  responsibility  how  to  achieve  the 
ambitious  goals.  Soviet  supremacy  did  not  exclude  competition  between 
different  parties  for  Moscow’s  approval  and  support. 

The  line  of  supporting  patriotism  after  the  mid-ig30s  did  not  mean 
that  the  cause  of  oppressed  nationalities  was  completely  abandoned.  The 
ambiguity  led  to  conflicting  interpretations  by  neighboring  parties.  While 
some  supported  the  state  (as  a possible  ally  of  the  USSR  in  a future  war), 
others  struggled  for  the  secessionist  cause  of  their  own  community  or 
supported  their  “enslaved”  compatriots.”22  The  popular-front  tactics  reha- 
bilitated state  nationalism  but  could  not  renounce  revolutionary  nation- 
alism. To  mention  just  one  example,  from  as  late  as  the  1980s  and  1990s, 
the  Kurdish  nationalists  fought  under  the  Marxist  banner  of  the  Kurdis- 
tan Workers’  Party  (PKK).  In  the  Third  World  the  communist  movement 
relied  on  anti-colonialism,  meaning  that  once  again  it  was  trying  to  gain 
wider  support  by  simultaneously  combating  “national  oppression”  and 
“capitalist  exploitation.”23 

The  “patriotic”  line  of  the  mid-ig30s  fully  bloomed  during  the  war,  when 
“national  fronts”  became  a useful  banner  for  the  local  communist  parties. 
Balkan  communist  parties  became  more  active  against  “fascist  occupa- 
tion” only  after  the  beginning  of  the  German  invasion  against  the  USSR. 
In  fact,  while  the  German-Soviet  alliance  of  August  1939  cast  the  popular- 
front  tactics  into  disarray,  the  German  invasion  of  June  1941  made  those 
tactics  more  appropriate  than  ever  before.  Obviously  the  line  of  June  1941 
fit  the  situation  of  the  occupied  countries — (most  of)  Yugoslavia,  Greece 


22  Joseph  Rothschild,  The  Communist  Parly  of  Bulgaria:  Origins  and  Development  1883- 
1336  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1959),  202. 

23  W.  Raymond  Duncan,  “Ideology  and  Nationalism  in  Attracting  Third  World  Lead- 
ers to  Communism:  Trends  and  Issues  in  the  Late  Twentieth  Century,”  World  Affairs  151 
(1988-1989)  3, 105-116. 
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and  even  Albania.  Here  the  guerrilla  war  against  the  occupation  forces 
simultaneously  contributed  to  the  effort  of  the  anti-Nazi  coalition,  includ- 
ing the  USSR.  In  fact  the  shock  of  the  June  1941  German  blitzkrieg  was  far 
more  important  for  the  USSR  itself  than  any  policy  and/or  propaganda 
change  of  the  previous  decade.  The  critical  situation  demanded  radi- 
cal measures,  among  them  the  even  more  pronounced  rehabilitation  of 
Russian  patriotism,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

During  the  first  years  of  World  War  II,  the  situation  also  changed  dra- 
matically in  the  Balkans  themselves.  Some  of  the  winners  of  the  previous 
world  war  (Yugoslavia  and  Greece)  were  occupied,  while  Bulgaria,  a mem- 
ber of  the  defeated  camp,  enjoyed  not  only  state  integrity  and  internal 
stability  but  even  territorial  enlargement  at  the  expense  of  three  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  impact  of  these  events  on  the  respective  commu- 
nist parties  was  exactly  the  opposite — the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party 
was  marginalized  in  the  euphoria  of  the  “national  unification,”  while  the 
Greek  and  the  Yugoslav  communist  parties,  weak  as  they  were,  found 
themselves  facing  greater  opportunities.  Within  a few  years  the  stronger 
resistance  movements  against  the  occupation  gave  power  and  prestige 
to  the  respective  communist  parties,  and  that  was  most  visible  in  the 
changed  balance  between  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Yugoslav  communist 
parties.  The  leadership  in  Moscow  also  started  to  tolerate  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Yugoslavia — first  because  it  was  more  promising,  and  later 
because  it  actually  became  more  successful. 

The  situation  differed  significantly  in  Romania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
and  even  in  the  newly  established  puppet  states  (the  Independent  State 
of  Croatia  and  the  Slovak  Republic).  In  the  case  of  the  independent  states 
that  joined  the  Axis,  communist  propaganda  was  based  on  a different  type 
of  argument — that  the  pro-German  orientation  was  leading  the  country 
to  a military  defeat.  As  this  defeat  approached,  the  communist  parties 
started  to  appear  not  so  much  as  instruments  serving  a foreign  power 
but  as  those  warning  against  the  imminent  threat.  They  also  appeared 
to  be  a group  that  could  establish  better  relations  with  the  war’s  victors, 
particularly  with  the  advancing  Soviet  army,  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try as  a whole.  The  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  communist  leadership  had 
to  counterbalance  the  official  propaganda  of  "national  unification”  that 
accompanied  the  initial  successes  of  the  Axis  powers.  The  crucial  point 
here  was  that  with  the  approaching  victory  of  the  anti-Nazi  coalition,  the 
problem  of  “winners  vs.  losers”  in  the  war  had  to  overshadow  the  “national 
unification,”  which  in  both  cases  failed. 

The  Bulgarian  case  became  an  exception  insofar  as  the  Communist  Party 
here  managed  to  organize  a guerrilla  movement.  Bulgarian  communists 
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pretended  that  the  country  was  “occupied”  by  the  “Germans,”  but  as  a whole 
the  armed  “resistance”  was  incomparably  weaker  than  in  the  occupied 
countries — at  its  peak  it  numbered  no  more  than  6,000-7,000  partisans. 
At  the  same  time  the  movement  was  more  openly  “communist” — more 
than  80  percent  of  those  in  it  were  members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  of 
its  youth  organization  (Rabotnicheskiyat  mladezhki  sayuz — RMS),  while 
only  a few  percent  of  the  partisans  in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  were  formally 
admitted  as  Communist  Party  members.24  The  comparison  between  the 
Bulgarian  case  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Greek,  Yugoslav  and  Albanian 
guerrilla  movements  on  the  other  demonstrates  to  what  extent  the  experi- 
ence of  foreign  occupation  alone  could  swell  the  ranks  of  the  communist- 
led  partisan  units.  Within  Yugoslavia,  Croatia  remained  a special  case,  and 
half  of  the  partisans  were  from  the  Serbian  minority.25 

Thus  in  all  cases  “antifascist  resistance”  during  the  war  proved  to  be  the 
basis  for  the  strengthening  of  the  patriotically  oriented  communist  par- 
ties. That  does  not  automatically  mean  political  success,  which  depended 
on  and  in  most  cases  directly  reflected  the  “spheres  of  influence”  of  the 
winning  powers.  In  the  summer  of  1944,  Moscow  instructed  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Bulgaria  to  take  an  intransigent  position  and  to  avoid 
compromise  with  the  traditional  parties  of  the  opposition.  At  exactly 
the  same  time,  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece  was  strongly  advised  by 
special  Soviet  envoys  to  take  a reconciliatory  stand  toward  the  Greek 
government  in  exile,  controlled  by  the  British.26  That  was  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  USSR  from  May  1944  onwards, 
which  secured  Greece  as  part  of  the  British  sphere  while  placing  Romania 
(and  Bulgaria)  in  the  Soviet  one.  The  “external”  factor  was  decisive. 

The  case  of  Poland  demonstrates  that  the  armed  resistance  did  not 
automatically  lead  to  communist  domination,  but  in  the  occupied  Balkan 
countries  that  was  exactly  the  result.  Despite  the  existence  of  non- 
connnunist  resistance  in  all  three  occupied  countries,  after  1943  commu- 
nists clearly  appeared  to  be  militarily  more  powerful,  while  non-communist 
units  were  not  only  weaker  but  more  and  more  often  compromised 
because  they  started  to  collaborate  with  the  German  occupational  forces 


24  Doncho  Dochev,  Partizanite:  mit  i reainost.  Sotsiologichesko  izstedvane  (Plovdiv: 
Makros,  2004),  161;  Mark  Mazower,  Inside  Hitler’s  Greece:  The  Experience  of  Occupation, 
1941-44  (New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  UP,  1995),  297  ff;  Bernd  J.  Fischer,  Shqiperia  gjat'e 
Luftes  1939-1945  (Tirana:  (Jabej,  2004),  171  ff. 

25  Sabrina  Ramet,  Nationalism  and  Federalism  in  Yugoslavia  1962-1991  (Bloomington,  IN: 
Indiana  University  Press,  1992),  206. 

26  Andre  Gerolymatos,  Red  Acropolis,  Black  Terror:  The  Greek  Civil  War  and  the  Origins 
of  Soviet-American  Rivalry,  1943-1949  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  2004),  121-125. 
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against  the  advance  of  the  communists.  The  communist  ideology  and 
discipline  of  these  parties  was  very  important  for  their  successes  in  the 
“national  liberation  movement.”  First,  their  organization  as  strictly  cen- 
tralized parties  gave  them  the  ability  to  operate  under  foreign  occupation 
or  a dictatorial  regime.  The  communist  leadership  most  often  disregarded 
the  human  cost  that  paralyzed  the  traditional  non-communist  opposi- 
tion (as  well  as  some  of  the  communists  themselves)  and  launched  risky 
and  often  doomed  initiatives.  Thus  in  the  long  run  the  communist  par- 
ties appeared  to  be  the  political  force  that  did  not  surrender,  and  after 
the  turn  in  the  war,  they  were  better  placed  to  lead  the  fight  against  the 
occupation  or  simply  to  assume  power  after  the  retreat  of  the  German 
forces.  At  that  point  these  resistance  movements  received  some  military 
aid  from  Great  Britain,  which  was  also  a sign  of  political  recognition.  Sec- 
ond, even  though,  following  instructions  from  Moscow,  the  leaderships 
of  the  local  communist  parties  constantly  denied  that  they  intended  to 
establish  “soviet  power”  or  to  “Bolshevize”  their  countries,  it  was  precisely 
the  expectation  of  profound  social  and  political  changes  that  attracted 
more  radical  elements.  Radical  young  people  were  a substantial  part  of 
the  armed  movement.  The  resistance  movement  was  not  only  about  lib- 
eration but  also  about  the  social  changes  this  liberation  would  bring. 

Even  if  the  “patriotism”  of  the  popular  fronts  was  presented  as  something 
fundamentally  different  from  “fascism”  and  even  “bourgeois  chauvinism,” 
tensions  between  the  “fraternal  parties”  and  the  respective  “peoples”  were 
inevitable.  Only  strong  control  from  above  (the  Kremlin)  and/or  the  exis- 
tence of  a powerful  common  enemy  could  prevent  the  potential  conflicts 
between  "national-liberation  movements.”  During  the  war  this  archenemy 
was  obviously  Nazi  Germany.  Later,  in  negotiations  between  themselves, 
communists  redirected  themselves  against  the  Western  powers — first  the 
“intrigues”  of  Great  Britain  and  later  the  interventions  of  the  United  States. 
For  example  the  secretary  of  the  Bulgarian  Workers  Party,  Traycho  Rostov, 
tried  to  convince  his  counterpart  in  Macedonia,  Lazar  Kolisevski,  not  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  “unification  of  Macedonia”  (which  meant  chang- 
ing the  frontier  at  Bulgaria’s  expense),  because  at  the  time  such  a question 
favored  British  influence  in  the  region.27  In  the  long  run  the  differences 
between  neighboring  countries  inevitably  surfaced,  despite  Europe’s  divi- 
sion into  blocs  and  Moscow’s  supervision.  A similar  trend  can  also  be  seen 


27  Traycho  Kostov  to  Lazar  Kolisevski,  November  21,  1944:  TsDA  (Central  State 
Archive — Sofia),  i-b/7/197. 
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within  socialist  Yugoslavia,  which  as  a project  gave  hopes  to  the  various 
nations  of  the  country  during  the  occupation;  in  the  decades  of  peaceful 
coexistence  after  the  war,  the  lack  of  an  external  threat  and  the  decreas- 
ing power  of  the  center  allowed  nationalist  tensions  to  arise  again. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Comintern  in  1943  did  not  mean  that  Moscow 
renounced  control  over  communist  parties — key  figures  of  the  Comintern 
apparatus  were  transferred  to  the  newly  created  International  Informa- 
tion Department  of  the  CC  of  the  All-Union  Communist  Party  (Bolshe- 
viks). The  last  secretary  general  of  the  Comintern,  Georgi  Dimitrov,  was 
appointed  deputy  head,  and  shortly  thereafter  head,  of  this  department. 
His  office  was  now  in  the  Kremlin,  and  it  became  even  easier  in  practical 
terms  to  coordinate  his  moves  with  Stalin  and  Molotov.28  The  patriotic 
propaganda  and  the  formal  independence  from  the  Comintern  had  to 
compensate  fully  for  the  direct  dependence  of  communist  parties  on  the 
Soviet  leadership.  On  the  other  hand  the  war  caused  added  troubles  in 
communications  between  Moscow  and  communist  parties’  leaderships  in 
most  of  Europe,  which  gave  them  more  liberty  in  dealing  with  day-to-day 
affairs;  for  some  that  also  meant  more  self-confidence. 

Following  the  establishment  of  communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe 
after  World  War  II,  the  communist  parties  remained  dependent  on 
instructions  coming  from  Moscow,  even  if  in  some  cases  the  directives 
called  for  following  a “moderate”  line  in  order  to  avoid  accusations  of 
“Bolshevization”  and  “sovietization.”  The  paradox  is  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful communist  parties  were  the  first  to  emancipate  themselves — that 
was  the  case  for  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  and,  albeit  in  a different  way,  for  Enver 
Hoxha’s  Albania,  as  well  as  for  China. 

After  1944  communist  parties  in  Eastern  Europe  continued  to  use  the 
anti-fascist  and  patriotic  rhetoric  of  “popular  fronts”  in  order  to  consolidate 
their  power.  But  their  takeover  also  led  to  their  adopting  more  national- 
istic attitudes,  because  it  added  a new  dimension,  namely  state  interests. 
Communist  parties  employed  a whole  range  of  rhetorical  techniques  used 
by  the  previous  regimes — accusing  the  opposition  of  “splitting  the  forces 
of  the  nation”  and  “serving  foreign  interests.”  The  first  months  after  the 
communist  takeover  were  also  the  last  months  of  the  war  against  Nazi 
Germany,  and  wartime  mobilization  created  favorable  conditions  for  the 
consolidation  of  power.  Communists  presented  themselves  initially  as  the 


28  Ilcho  Dimitrov  in  the  introduction  to  Georgi  Dimitrov,  Dnevnik,  9 mart  1933-6  fevru- 
ari  1949  (Sofia:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo  “Sv.  Kliment  Ohridski,”  1997),  34. 
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leading  force  in  the  war  of  the  already  “liberated”  country  against  Nazi 
Germany,  and  later  as  a champion  of  postwar  reconstruction,  which  again 
demanded  full  mobilization. 

At  the  same  time  communist  propaganda  presented  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  power  protecting  the  national  interests  of  the  given  country,  even  in 
cases  when  the  opposite  was  clearly  true.  Thus  the  USSR  annexed  Bessara- 
bia but  asserted  Romania’s  right  to  recover  Transylvania  from  Hungary. 
The  USSR  annexed  vast  territories  in  eastern  Poland  but  supported  the 
country’s  efforts  to  move  its  border  as  far  west  as  possible  at  the  expense 
of  defeated  Germany.  The  USSR  also  annexed  Transcarpathian  Ruthenia 
from  Czechoslovakia  but  defended  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  against  possible  (though  at  that  time  not  very  likely)  claims 
from  other  neighboring  countries  and  the  respective  minorities  within 
Czechoslovak  borders.  Such  support  was  often  conditional.  For  example, 
Romania  received  Transylvania  back  only  after  the  pro-communist  Petru 
Groza  government  was  established  (March  6,  1945).  In  Allied  control 
commissions  in  countries  occupied  by  the  Soviet  army,  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives regularly  appeared  to  be  defendants  of  the  respective  state 
interest  against  the  Western  Allies.  For  instance,  they  rejected  demands 
on  disarmament  and  control  over  the  armistice.29  Soviet  representatives 
also  supported  the  communist-led  governments  against  Western  inter- 
ventions into  “internal  affairs”  when  political  freedoms  and  free  elections 
were  discussed. 

Communist  ideology  underestimated  nationalism  as  a transitory  phe- 
nomenon (characteristic  only  of  “capitalist  society”),  and  initially  con- 
cessions to  nationalism  were  seen  as  tactical  moves.  Nationalism  was 
instrumentalized  by  communist  party  leaderships  but  was  also  a genuine 
part  of  the  thinking  of  the  communists.  In  reports  written  for  internal  use, 
communist  leaders  expressed  the  traditional  nationalist  feelings  common 
to  their  countrymen.  For  example,  Bulgarian  emigres  in  Moscow  who  oth- 
erwise condemned  the  "chauvinistic  policies  of  the  Bulgarian  bourgeoisie” 
advocated  the  right  of  their  country  to  the  very  same  territories  in  neigh- 
boring countries  that  were  also  claimed  by  traditional  irredentist  milieus.30 
The  communist  leadership  in  Sofia  was  thinking  in  the  same  way,  and  in 
1941,  after  the  German  invasion  in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  and  the  “national 


29  The  American  Military  Mission  in  the  Allied.  Control  Commission  for  Bulgaria  1944- 
194/:  History  and  Transcripts,  ed.  Michael  M.  Boll  (Boulder,  CO,  and  New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1985). 

30  Izvori  za  istoriyata  na  Dobrudzha,  1919-1941,  vol.  2,  eds.  Petar  Todorov  et  al.  (Sofia: 
BAN,  1993),  245-253,  409-415- 
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unification”  of  Bulgaria,  it  used  the  opportunity  to  bring  under  its  control 
the  communist  party  organization  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

Communists  differentiated  between  “[proletarian]  patriotism”  as  some- 
thing positive  and  “[bourgeois]  nationalism,”  especially  “chauvinism,”  as 
something  negative.  Later,  some  accepted  “nationalism”  as  positive,  while 
they  regarded  as  negative  only  “extreme  nationalism.”  Communists  were 
“moderate”  as  nationalists  but  not  on  the  defensive:  they  vehemently 
accused  the  “chauvinists”  of  being  “traitors”  who  served  their  “foreign 
masters”  and  persecuted  the  genuine  “patriots.” 

Communists  shared  much  of  the  nationalist  enthusiasm  of  their  com- 
patriots, and  in  many  cases  directives  from  the  headquarters  were  slow 
to  change  this  situation.  While  Bulgarian  communists  shared  the  priori- 
ties of  Bulgarian  national  irredentism,  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugosla- 
via initially  supported  the  idea  of  an  integral  Yugoslavia;  only  in  the  late 
1920s  did  it  adopt  the  line  that  the  state  should  be  replaced  by  smaller 
independent  states.31  Greek  communists  also  felt  uneasy  with  the  idea  of 
independence  for  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  much  more  enthusiastically 
embraced  the  policy  shift  of  1935.  The  presence  of  nationalism  was  more 
than  tactical. 

Although  communists  sincerely  accepted  the  internationalist  thinking 
of  communist  ideology,  their  schooling  inevitably  included  the  omnipres- 
ent national  agenda.  And  at  certain  points  the  two  found  a common  logic. 
For  instance,  the  idea  of  capitalist  exploitation  and  oppression  could  go 
well  together  with  the  idea  of  national  oppression.  And  if  socialism  could 
be  constructed  in  “one  single  state,”  that  could  fit  with  the  idea  to  develop 
the  national  state.  Communist  leaders  combined  communist  ideology 
with  nationalism  without  seeing  a contradiction,  but  they  often  proposed 
original  ideas  to  solve  the  old  problems.  Traditionally  nationalists  were 
interested  in  political  independence  and  national  unification  (irreden- 
tism), but  communists  proposed  different  solutions,  primarily  some  kind 
of  federation(s)  of  “soviet  republics”;  at  least  initially,  communist  parties 
were  not  interested  in  ethnic  homogenization  of  the  (national)  state. 

These  earlier  years  of  the  communist  parties’  national  policy  are  also 
the  most  challenging  to  interpret.  At  later  stages  the  communist  regimes 
became  largely  self-centered  and  self-sufficient.  In  this  context  even 
scholars  started  to  reflect  on  their  own  country’s  communist  regime  and 
seek  to  explain  its  “specificities”  vis-a-vis  communism  in  general,  with- 
out seeing  all  the  similarities,  not  to  mention  the  mutual  influences  and 


31  Ramet,  Nationalism  and  Federalism,  48. 
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entanglements,  with  other  communist  states.  Such  scholars  overestimate 
the  uniqueness  of  their  own  country’s  communist  regime — whether  it 
was  “Romanian  Stalinism”  or  "Bulgarian  communism,”32  they  often  see  it 
(at  least  in  its  Stalinist  phase)  as  the  “most  servile”  to  Moscow,  the  most 
“anti-national,”  or  the  “most  brutal”  in  erasing  the  national  traditions 
and  elites. 

One  example  is  the  misinterpretation  of  the  national  policy  of  the 
communist  parties  during  the  interwar  period.  It  is  often  labeled  “anti- 
national” even  in  cases  when  it  advocated  nothing  more  than  equality 
for  the  minorities  and  friendly  relations  with  neighboring  countries.  Some 
tactical  maneuvers  are  simply  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  “new  nations”  recognized  by  the  Comintern.  Once  again 
the  comparison  of  different  points  of  view  is  very  useful — while  most 
Bulgarian  historians  do  not  see  the  nationalism  of  their  own  commu- 
nist party  in  the  period  before  the  late  1950s,  scholars  from  neighbor- 
ing countries  easily  recognize  it.  Unlike  their  Bulgarian  colleagues  they 
have  no  difficulty  understanding  that  “independent”  Macedonia,  Thrace 
and  Dobrudja  and  the  respective  nations  were  a Bulgarian  maneuver.33 
The  problem  is  that  this  project  failed:  from  the  Bulgarian  point  of  view, 
Macedonian  national  independence  was  something  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  what  was  planned,  the  “Thracian  nation”  was  stillborn  because 
of  the  massive  Graecization  of  Western  Thrace,  and  the  partial  success 
in  Dobrudja  was  of  a different  nature.  In  the  context  of  late  communist 
nationalism,  the  communist  nationalism  of  the  interwar  period  became 
difficult  to  understand  and  even  to  recognize.  For  that  very  reason  it 
deserves  more  attention  by  present  historiography. 

The  communist  nationalism  of  the  1930s  and  1940s  long  remained  an 
underestimated  phenomenon.  The  “patriotic”  overtones  in  the  “popular 
front”  line  at  that  time  are  well-known,  but  many  scholars  from  the  region 
have  tended  to  see  the  “nationalism”  of  the  communist  parties  only  in 
neighboring  countries,  while  they  regarded  their  “own”  communist  party 
as  “anti-national”  and  fully  dependent  on  foreign  interests  for  a longer 
period  of  time.  In  fact  in  the  1940s  the  communists  themselves  often 
accused  one  or  another  neighboring  party  of  a “chauvinistic”  attitude. 
Bulgarians  saw  the  “nationalist”  deviations  among  Greek  communists  and 


32  See,  for  example,  Tismaneanu,  Stalinism  for  all  Seasons ; Ivaylo  Znepolski,  Balgarskiyat 
komunizam  (Sofia:  Ciela,  2010). 

33  Matthias  Esche,  Die  Kommunistische  Partei  Griechenlands  ig4i-ig4g  (Munich:  Olden- 
bourg,  1982)  31-32;  Catanus,  Cadrilateruk,  Sygkelos,  Nationalism  from  the  Left. 
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accused  the  Yugoslav  Macedonian  communists  of  being  “chauvinist.”  In 
turn  Macedonian  communists  accused  the  Bulgarians  of  the  same  sin,  and 
so  on.34  Yugoslav  communist  advisers  tried  to  teach  internationalism  to 
Albanian  communists,  and  from  the  Albanian  side  this  paternalistic  atti- 
tude was  called  “chauvinistic.”  Once  again,  present-day  historiographies 
often  repeat  the  same  accusations.35 

The  history  of  the  national  communisms  and  communist  nationalisms 
in  the  post-Stalinist  period  is  more  widely  known  and  less  controversial. 
What  is  also  important  is  that  the  roots  of  both  “national  communism”  and 
“communist  nationalism”  lay  in  the  previous  decades.  For  these  reasons 
our  study  will  concentrate  more  on  the  earlier  decades,  when  the  inter- 
play between  communism  and  nationalism  was  certainly  more  dynamic 
and  contradictory  but  also  much  more  fruitful.  It  will  try  to  examine  the 
process  at  a more  sophisticated  level  through  one  case  study — the  entan- 
glements between  communism  and  nationalism  in  the  Macedonian  case. 
That  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  examine  in  more  detail  several  of  the 
most  important  problems  related  to  the  topic  in  the  region.  First  of  all 
the  study  will  address  the  controversial  issue  of  the  “new  nations”  recog- 
nized by  the  Comintern  and  the  way  it  was  interrelated  with  the  interests 
of  the  other  communist  parties  in  the  region.  Second,  it  will  examine  the 
transition  from  communist-endorsed  nationalism  of  an  “oppressed  nation- 
ality” to  state  nationalism  of  a communist  regime.  The  problem  is  not 
only  the  case  of  Macedonia  itself,  nor  it  is  restricted  to  mutual  influences 
with  neighboring  countries.  It  is  inextricably  related  to  developments  in 
Bulgaria  and  especially  among  Bulgarian  communists,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Yugoslav  problematic.  In  parallel  the 
detailed  presentation  of  the  Macedonian  case  allows  us  to  examine  the 
historiographical  debates,  which  reflected  sharp  divisions  both  on  national 
and  political  lines  and  remain  heated  to  the  present  day. 

Macedonia — A Case  of  Communist  “Nation-Building”? 

A Look  from  the  Field  of  Historiography 

In  2005  Branko  Crvenkovski,  the  then-president  of  the  Republic  of  Mace- 
donia and  longtime  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  Union  (a  political 


34  Traycho  Rostov  to  Georgi  Dimitrov,  November  13, 1944:  TsDA,  i-b/7/114. 

35  Xhelal  Gjegovi,  Lufta  Antifashiste  Nacionalglirimtare  (Tirana,  1999);  Demir  Dyrmishi, 
Lujta  poiitike  ne  udjeheqjen  e PKSh  (PPSh),  1944-1960  (Tirana:  Toena,  20ir),  30. 
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party  identified  with  the  former  communists),  issued  an  unusual  initiative 
that  provoked  lively  public  debate.  He  suggested  that  a monument  to  Josip 
Broz  Tito  be  built  in  the  center  of  the  Macedonian  capital,  Skopje.  Crven- 
kovski  argued  that  the  Yugoslav  communist  ruler  deserved  such  recog- 
nition for  his  contribution  to  the  Macedonian  nation.  Combatants  from 
World  War  II — former  participants  in  an  armed  movement  led  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  but  glorified  under  the  acronym  NOB 
(. Narodno-osLoboditelna  borba — National  Liberation  Struggle,  1941-1944) — 
expressed  their  enthusiasm  for  the  president’s  proposal.  They  immediately 
erected  a bust  of  Tito  in  a central  location  in  Bitola,  Macedonia’s  second- 
largest  city,  with  no  formal  permission  from  the  municipal  authorities. 

Cases  like  these  are  often  treated  and  even  condemned  as  “nostalgia” 
for  the  communist  past.  They  are  regarded  as  relapses  of  an  anachro- 
nistic ideology  or  as  expressions  of  attachment  to  what  were  imagined 
to  be  better  times.  This  latter  aspect  is  especially  true  of  the  memory  of 
former  Yugoslav  citizens  about  life  under  Tito’s  rule,  with  its  freedom 
of  movement  abroad,  living  standards  based  on  a specific  economic  model 
different  from  Soviet  centralized  administrative  planning,  and  a more 
pluralistic  public  space.  But  in  the  Macedonian  case,  the  attitude  to  the 
Yugoslav  communist  past  has  a peculiar  nuance  that  is  difficult  to  accom- 
modate in  the  ordinary  “diagnosis”  of  the  so-called  “Yugo-nostalgia.”  The 
explanation  of  this  attitude,  a largely  positive  one,  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Macedonian  nationalism  and,  in  particular,  in  its 
relationship  to  Yugoslav  communism.  It  generated  specific  dilemmas. 

Namely,  after  the  southernmost  Yugoslav  republic  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence in  1991,  a rejection  of  the  ancien  regime  was  crucial  in  order  to 
affirm  the  new  state  of  sovereignty.  Yet  nearly  all  the  national  institutions 
and  symbolic  forms  were  constructed  during  that  same  regime.  In  1944 
the  Macedonian  state  was  created  as  a republic  within  the  framework  of 
the  new  federative  and  “people’s”  Yugoslavia.  It  was  the  successful  out- 
come of  a resistance  movement  in  which  Tito’s  Yugoslav  “National  Lib- 
eration” agenda  was  amalgamated  with  communism.  Only  after  1944  did 
the  Macedonians  obtain  their  own  alphabet,  officially  recognized  stan- 
dard language,  and  the  ability  to  develop  a full-fledged  national  culture.36 


36  The  "nation-building”  aspect  of  the  Yugoslav  regime  is  often  emphasized  by  scholars 
whose  research,  in  general,  does  not  enjoy  the  sympathies  of  the  Macedonian  specialists, 
such  as  Stephen  Palmer  and  Robert  King,  Yugoslav  Communism  and  the  Macedonian  Ques- 
tion (Hamden,  CT:  Archon  Books,  1971);  and  Stefan  Troebst,  ‘Yugoslav  Macedonia,  1943- 
1953:  Building  the  Party,  the  State  and  the  Nation,”  in  Stefan  Troebst,  Das  makedonische 
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The  first  Macedonian  schools  and  media — like  the  daily  newspaper  Nova 
Makedonija — were  established  by  Tito’s  combatants  in  1943-1944.  The 
first  Macedonian  theater  opened  in  1945.  The  Macedonian  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  was  set  up  in  1944,  while  the  first  Macedonian  opera  was  per- 
formed in  Skopje  only  in  1954.  In  1950  the  Marko  Cepenkov  Institute  for 
Folklore  was  created,  followed  in  1953  by  the  Krste  Misirkov  Institute 
for  Macedonian  Language  and  by  the  Macedonian  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Arts  (MANU)  in  1967.  The  role  of  the  Yugoslav  communist  regime  was 
decisive  even  in  the  creation  of  a distinct  Macedonian  Orthodox  Church 
in  1959,  which  was  proclaimed  autocephalous  in  1967.  National  history 
itself  took  its  final  shape  in  a Yugoslav  political  and  cultural  framework. 
Its  narrative  was  standardized  by  the  Institute  for  National  History,  which 
was  established  in  1948  in  Skopje. 

In  fact,  in  the  field  of  historiography,  communism  and  Macedonian 
nationalism  are  related  on  two  counts.  On  the  one  hand,  as  some  research- 
ers stress,  the  “patriotic”  mission  of  the  historical  research  in  Yugoslav 
Macedonia  prevailed  over  the  imperatives  of  Marxist-Leninist  doctrinal 
purity.37  This  was  certainly  not  exceptional  for  Eastern  European  histori- 
ographies during  communism:  in  most  cases,  they  perpetuated  classical 
national(ist)  narratives  and  interpretative  patterns,  and  even  reinforced  a 
series  of  inherited  cliches,  at  least  from  the  1960s  on.  This  was,  for  instance, 
the  case  for  Bulgarian  historiography,  whose  interpretations  and  claims 
have  traditionally  been  fought  by  Macedonian  scholars.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  "nationalist”  as  the  Macedonian  historiography  from  the  com- 
munist period  might  seem,  even  today  it  might  look  no  less  “communist.” 
In  the  specific  Macedonian  context,  there  is  no  pre-communist  historio- 
graphic tradition,  self-identified  as  Macedonian  in  a national  sense,  whose 
“classical”  authors  and  texts  could  be  resurrected  today  and  serve  as  an 
inspiration  for  the  construction  of  a non-communist  version  of  the  past.38 
The  Macedonian  “master  narrative”  has  inherited  a particular  interpreta- 
tion of  the  history  whose  first  draffs  are  to  be  found  in  the  opinionated 


Jahrhundert.  Von  den  Anfangen  der  nationalrevolutionaren  Bewegung  zum  Abkommen  von 
Ohrid  1893-2001  (Munich:  Oldenbourg,  2007),  241-258. 

37  For  instance,  Ulf  Brunnbauer,  “Historiography,  Myths  and  the  Nation  in  the  Republic 
of  Macedonia,”  in  (Re)Writing  History:  Historiography  in  Southeast  Europe  after  Socialism, 
ed.  Ulf  Brunnbauer  (Munster:  Lit-Verlag,  2004),  165-200. 

38  As  noted  by  James  Frusetta,  “Common  Heroes,  Divided  Crimes:  IMRO  Between 
Macedonia  and  Bulgaria,”  in  Ideologies  and  National  Identities:  The  Case  of  Twentieth- 
Century  Southeastern  Europe,  eds.  John  Lampe  and  Mark  Mazower  (Budapest  and  New 
York:  Central  European  University  Press,  2004),  110-130. 
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writings  of  leftist  and,  finally,  communist  circles  of  the  interwar  Macedo- 
nian movement.  Moreover,  the  Macedonian  communists  not  only  drafted 
Macedonian  national  history  but  also  placed  themselves  at  the  top  of  its 
teleology:  today,  Macedonian  historians  still  exalt  the  patriotic  character 
of  the  communist  National  Liberation  Struggle,  directed  mostly  against 
the  Bulgarian  occupation  during  World  War  II. 

As  the  example  of  historiography  shows,  in  the  Macedonian  case,  com- 
munism and  nationalism  are  intertwined.  It  is  difficult  to  indicate  which 
one  of  these  elements  has  priority.  First,  one  must  take  into  account  the 
link  between  Yugoslav  communism  and  Macedonian  “nation-building.” 
Although  cases  of  Macedonian  nationalism  are  attested  to  as  early  as  the 
1870s,  the  definitive  construction  of  Macedonian  national  identity  coin- 
cides with  the  construction  of  communist  Yugoslavia  and  was  visibly 
encouraged  by  it.  That  is  why,  following  Crvenkovski’s  2005  initiative,  for- 
mer communist  partisans,  politicians  from  the  Social  Democratic  Union 
of  Macedonia  and  historians  affiliated  with  this  party  reminded  the  public 
that  it  was  only  in  the  framework  of  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  that  the  Macedo- 
nians were  recognized  as  a separate  nation  and  obtained  their  own  state- 
hood ( drzavnost ),  language  and  culture.  Prior  to  the  communist  Yugoslav 
regime,  Macedonian  national  identity  was  not  institutionalized:  it  was 
able  to  develop  thanks  to,  not  despite,  Tito’s  regime. 

Second,  the  entanglement  of  nationalism  and  communism  within 
Macedonian  “nation-building”  after  World  War  II  has  historical  roots  in 
the  interwar  period,  when  Bulgarian  communism  played  a crucial  role 
in  the  development  and  the  international  legitimation  of  Macedonian 
nationalism.  The  leftist  and  communist  circles  that  produced  the  first 
drafts  of  the  Macedonian  historiographical  narrative  were  mostly  affili- 
ated with  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  and  through  it  to  international 
communism.  Bulgarian  communist  leaders  were  instrumental  in  the 
Comintern’s  recognition  of  Macedonian  national  identity.  Thus  it  would 
be  misleading  to  present  the  creation  of  a Macedonian  republic  in  1944  as 
a result  of  Tito’s  fiat.  In  various  periods  of  contemporary  history,  Yugoslav 
and  Bulgarian — as  well  as  Greek — communists  have  worked  to  promote 
Macedonian  national  identity. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  a number  of  scholars  have  already  taken 
an  interest  in  the  role  of  the  Balkan  communist  parties,  as  well  as  of  the 
Comintern,  in  the  construction  of  the  Macedonian  national  identity.  This 
aspect  often  seems  exaggerated.  For  instance,  Greek  scholarship  pres- 
ents Macedonian  nationalism  as  an  identity  “mutation”  launched  by  the 
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Balkan  communists  for  their  short-term  goals.39  The  Bulgarian  research- 
ers also  emphasize  the  communist  connections  to  Macedonian  nation- 
alism, although  their  argument  was  modified  somewhat  after  the  fall  of 
the  Bulgarian  communist  regime  in  1989.  If  previously  they  underlined 
the  demiurgical  role  of  the  Yugoslav  communists  and  treated  Macedo- 
nian nationalism  as  their  exclusive  creation,40  starting  in  the  1990s,  they 
launched  diatribes  against  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  which  they 
accused  of  sharing  “responsibility”  for  the  existence  of  a separate  Mace- 
donian nation  today.41  Ironically,  inside  the  Republic  of  Macedonia, 
right-wing  critics  of  Crvenkovski’s  initiative  have  noted  that  the  practice 
of  crediting  Tito  for  all  things  Macedonian  is  actually  quite  close  to  the 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  interpretations  of  history,  which  likewise  portray 
modern  Macedonia  as  a communist  creation  42 

Conscious  of  this  problem,  more  recent  Macedonian  historiography 
tries  to  reverse  the  link  between  communism  and  Macedonian  national- 
ism declared  by  the  rival  Balkan  scholarship.  Instead  of  being  a power 
that  “generated”  Macedonian  nationalism,  the  communist  movements 
from  the  interwar  period  and  World  War  II  are  presented  as  simple  tools 
of  political  promotion  that  were  employed  by  a pre-existing  Macedonian 
nationalism.  This  is  the  interpretation  suggested,  for  instance,  by  Cana- 
dian-Macedonian  historian  Andrew  Rossos.43  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
entanglement  of  the  Macedonian  national  cause  with  that  of  communism 
was  merely  a “marriage  of  convenience”:  the  Macedonian  patriots  were 
using,  for  purely  strategic  reasons,  communism’s  revolutionary  potential 


39  The  “standard”  Greek  assessment  is  that  of  Evangelos  Kofos,  Nationalism  and  Com- 
munism in  Macedonia  (Thessaloniki:  Institute  for  Balkan  Studies,  1964);  Evangelos  Kofos, 
“The  Macedonian  Question:  The  Politics  of  Mutation,”  Balkan  Studies  27  (1986),  157-172. 
For  a more  recent  survey  of  the  same  question,  see  Spyridon  Sfetas,  I diamorfosi  tis  slavo- 
makedonikis  taftotitas.  Mia  epodyni  diadikasia  (Thessaloniki:  Vanias,  2003). 

40  See,  for  example,  Kostadin  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya  i make- 
donskiyat  vapros  0919-1945)  (Sofia:  BAN,  1985)  and  Kosta  Tsarnushanov,  Makedonizmat  i 
saprotivata  na  Makedoniya  sreshtu  nego  (Sofia:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo,  1992)  (the  study 
was  written  during  the  communist  period). 

41  This  is  especially  true  of  the  studies  of  the  1944-1948  period,  when  the  BCP  encour- 
aged and  even  imposed  Macedonian  national  identity  inside  Bulgaria:  Veselin  Angelov, 
Hronika  na  edno  natsionalno  predatelstvo  (Blagoevgrad:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo,  1999). 

42  Antonio  Milososki,  “Republika  Makedonija  (vo  zagrada) — Tito,”  Utrinski  vesnik, 
June  4,  2005,  accessed  December  9,  2011,  http://star.utrinski.com.mk/?pBroj=i794&st 
ID=37300&pR=7- 

43  Andrew  Rossos,  “Macedonianism  and  Macedonian  Nationalism  on  the  Left,”  in 
National  Character  and  National  Ideology  in  Interwar  Eastern  Europe,  eds.  Ivo  Banac  and 
Katherine  Verdery  (New  Haven:  Yale  Center  for  International  Area  Studies,  1995), 
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and  international  connections.  And  certainly,  for  the  Macedonians,  just 
like  for  the  other  Yugoslav  nations,  the  communist  partisan  movement 
during  World  War  II  was  above  all  a national  liberation  movement 
directed  against  foreign  occupation:  the  class  ideology  was  secondary.  It 
was  a “mask”  of  purely  “patriotic”  aspirations. 

However,  a closer  inspection  of  the  policies  of  the  Balkan  communist 
parties  concerning  the  “Macedonian  question”  between  the  wars  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II  could  call  into  question  the  clear-cut,  simplified  inter- 
pretations put  forth  by  the  local  historiographies.  Throughout  this  period, 
the  relationship  between  communism  and  Macedonian  nationalism  was 
actually  much  more  complex  than  what  both  of  these  versions  imply.  It 
was  not  merely  a top-down  “nation-building”  planned  by  demiurgical 
communist  parties  or  by  an  almighty  Comintern.  Yet  it  was  less  instru- 
mentalist than  the  pure  disguising  of  a national  agenda  behind  commu- 
nist propaganda.  On  the  basis  of  their  common  radicalism  directed  against 
the  political  status  quo,  nationalism  and  communism  found  a common 
language  and  path  in  Macedonia.  During  this  “fellow  traveling,”44  ele- 
ments of  national  emancipation  were  sometimes  adopted  or  used  by  the 
communist  parties,  and  sometimes  those  parties  inspired  such  elements. 
On  some  specific  occasions,  communists  tried  to  arouse  national  feelings 
where  they  did  not  necessarily  exist,  but  on  other  occasions,  nationalists 
simply  used  communist  rhetoric.  At  the  same  time,  not  only  did  commu- 
nism and  Macedonian  nationalism  become  intertwined,  but  so  did  com- 
munism and  Bulgarian  irredentism,  and  communism  and  the  Yugoslav 
project  as  well.  This  entanglement  produced  competing  articulations  of 
Macedonian  identity  that  were  homogenized  only  after  World  War  II,  in 
the  framework  of  the  People’s  (later  Socialist)  Republic  of  Macedonia. 

The  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  and  the  Macedonian  Question: 
From  Bulgarian  Irredentism  to  Macedonian  Nationalism  . . . 
and  Vice  Versa 

The  convergence  of  Marxism  and  the  Macedonian  political  emancipation 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  local  socialist  movement  from  the  late  Otto- 
man period.  Generally,  its  beginning  is  attributed  to  Vasil  Glavinov  who, 
in  1896,  created  the  Macedonian(-Adrianopolitan)  Social  Democratic 


44  To  use  the  expression  of  Anastasia  Karakasidou,  “Fellow  Travelers,  Separate  Roads: 
The  KKE  and  the  Macedonian  Question,”  East  European  Quarterly  27  (1993),  453-477. 
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Group.  From  the  outset,  it  promoted  the  autonomist  slogan  “Macedonia 
for  Macedonians,”  as  well  as  the  internationalist  project  of  a Balkan  Feder- 
ation. The  programmatic  documents  and  publications  of  the  Macedonian 
socialists  harshly  criticized  “Bulgarian  chauvinism”  and  territorial  ambi- 
tions in  Macedonia.  Sometimes  they  even  claimed  that  the  Macedonians 
should  not  be  considered  Bulgarians,  Serbs  or  Greeks,  as  they  were,  above 
all,  oppressed  “slaves.”45 

It  would  nevertheless  be  farfetched  to  see  in  the  local  socialism  an 
expression  of  Macedonian  national  ideology.  For  instance,  the  newspa- 
per of  the  Macedonian  socialists  explicitly  opposed  the  Serbian  idea  that 
the  Macedonian  Slavs  represented  a kind  of  Serbo-Bulgarian  "paste”  and 
declared  their  “purely  Bulgarian”  character.46  The  “Adrianopolitan”  part 
of  the  group’s  designation  shows  its  commitment  to  the  destiny  of  the 
Bulgarians  in  Thrace  as  well.  It  is  difficult  to  place  the  socialist  articula- 
tion of  the  national  and  social  questions  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  entirely  under  the  categories  of  today’s  Macedonian 
and  Bulgarian  nationalism.  If  Bulgarian  historians  today  condemn  the 
“national-nihilistic”  positions  of  Glavinov's  group,  their  Macedonian  col- 
leagues seem  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  “conscious”  enough  of 
Macedonians’  distinct  ethnic  character.47 

In  any  case,  the  Macedonian  socialists  were  institutionally  affiliated 
with  the  Bulgarian  Social  Democratic  Party,  established  in  i8gi.  Its  founder, 
Dimitar  Blagoev,  himself  originated  from  Macedonia.  Blagoev’s  party 
shared  the  same  slogans  of  a Balkan  Federation  and  of  "Macedonia  for 
Macedonians.”  The  latter  was  understood  in  a supra-national  way  as  a 
polity  of  all  the  "national  elements”  of  the  region:  according  to  the  ethnic 
terminology  used  in  that  period,  these  were  “Bulgarians,”  Turks,  Greeks, 
Vlachs,  Albanians  and  so  on.  Hence  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  Bul- 
garian and  Macedonian  socialist  programs  prior  to  the  Balkan  Wars. 

Moreover,  the  motto  of  Macedonian  autonomy — also  called  “political 
separatism” — and  that  of  Balkan  federalism  were  by  no  means  exclusively 
socialist.  They  were  likewise  promoted  by  the  Macedonian  freedom  fight- 
ers, especially  by  those  from  the  Internal  Macedonian-Adrianopolitan 
Revolutionary  Organization,  founded  in  1893.  Based  on  their  common 


45  For  instance,  Politicheska  svoboda,  April  19, 1899. 

46  Poiiticheska  svoboda,  March  29, 1898. 

47  See  Natsionaino-osvoboditelnoto  dvizhenie  na  makedonskite  i trakiyskite  batgari 
18/8-1344,  vol.  2 (Sofia:  Makedonski  nauchen  institut,  Institut  po  Istoriya  pri  BAN,  1995), 
280-281,  284. 
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radicalism,  national  and/or  social,  the  national-liberation  agenda  and  the 
socialist  agenda  were  intermingled  in  the  ideology  and  activity  of  some 
of  the  leading  Macedonian  revolutionaries.  However,  their  supra-national 
agenda  of  an  autonomous  Macedonia  did  not  necessarily  contradict 
ethnic  conceptions  of  Bulgarian  nationalism.  In  a number  of  writings  of 
the  local  revolutionaries,  “autonomous  Macedonia,”  as  a member  of  a 
future  Balkan  Federation,  is  presented  as  a means  to  achieve  the  liberation 
of  the  “Macedonian  Bulgarians”  without  all  the  international  complica- 
tions that  the  agitation  for  “Greater  Bulgaria”  would  inevitably  provoke.48 

Thus  the  staunch  opposition  to  Sofia’s  irredentism  was  nevertheless 
compatible  with  a “soft  irredentism.”  In  the  revolutionary  agenda  of  the 
Internal  organization,  an  autonomous  “Macedonia  for  Macedonians”  was 
imagined  as  a way  to  protect  the  Bulgarian  population  in  the  Ottoman 
region  from  a possible  Greek  or  Serbian  occupation  and  assimilation. 
And,  in  some  cases,  “autonomous  Macedonia”  was  clearly  imagined  by  the 
revolutionaries  as  a “plan  B”  of  the  Bulgarian  national  “unification”:  that  is, 
as  a first  step  toward  the  final  annexation  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bulgarian 
state,  as  with  the  short-lived  Eastern  Rumelia  (1878-1885). 

The  socialist  discourse,  despite  its  harsh  criticism  of  Bulgarian  state 
"chauvinism,”  was  marked  by  the  same  ambivalences.  They  became  even 
more  pronounced  after  1919  in  the  national  program  of  the  Bulgarian  Com- 
munist Party,  the  newly  founded,  upgraded  version  of  the  intransigent 
Marxist  party  of  Blagoev.  During  the  Balkan  Wars  and  World  War  I,  his 
“Narrow  Socialists”  followed  a strictly  anti-imperialist  and  internationalist 
line  and  opposed  Sofia’s  military  activities.  In  this  respect,  they  differed 
from  the  activists  of  the  Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization, 
who  sided  with  the  Bulgarian  army  and  state.  This  was  the  case  even  for 
the  leftists  among  them,  including  the  Macedonian  socialist  Dimo  Hadzhi- 
dimov.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bulgarian  Narrow  Socialists  deployed  pro- 
paganda that  is  today  often  considered  “anti-Bulgarian.”  On  one  occasion, 


48  For  instance,  “Politicheski  separatizam,”  Pravo,  June  7,  1902.  On  the  ambiguities  of 
the  Macedonian  revolutionary  supra-nationalism  and  “political  separatism”  vis-a-vis  Bul- 
garian state  nationalism:  Tchavdar  Marinov,  “We,  the  Macedonians:  The  Paths  of  Mace- 
donian Supra-Nationalism  (1878-1912),”  in  We,  the  People:  Politics  of  National  Peculiarity  in 
Southeastern  Europe,  ed.  Diana  Mishkova  (Budapest:  Central  European  University  Press, 
2009);  Tchavdar  Marinov,  “Famous  Macedonia,  the  Land  of  Alexander:  Macedonian  Iden- 
tity at  the  Crossroads  of  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  Nationalism,”  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  present  series,  Entangled  Histories  of  the  Balkans.  Vol.  1:  National  Ideologies 
and  Language  Policies,  eds.  Roumen  Daskalov  and  Tchavdar  Marinov  (Leiden:  Brill,  2013), 
273-330- 
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from  the  rostrum  of  the  national  parliament  in  Sofia,  Blagoev,  who  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Zagorichani  (today  Vasileiada  in  Greek  Macedonia), 
even  denied  his  Bulgarian  origins  and  declared  himself  simply  a “Slav.”49 

The  defeat  of  Bulgaria  in  World  War  I and  the  re-annexation  of  almost 
all  of  Macedonia  by  Greece  and  by  the  newly  proclaimed  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  revived  the  slogan  of  the  autonomous  “Mace- 
donia for  Macedonians.”  It  was  quickly  embraced  by  the  leftist  revolu- 
tionaries from  the  former  Internal  Organization.  Hadzhidimov  published 
a brochure  with  the  telling  title  Back  to  Autonomy,  in  which  he  criticized 
“Greater  Bulgarian”  nationalism  and  “imperialism.”  Simultaneously,  he 
explicitly  indicated  that  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  autonomous  Mace- 
donia within  its  “geographical  boundaries”  and  outside  Bulgaria  was  a 
“Bulgarian  idea”  intended  to  save  the  “Bulgarian  element”  in  the  region.50 
A somewhat  similar  project  was  announced  in  May  1919  by  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  (Narrow  Socialists) — the  party 
that  Hadzhidimov  soon  joined,  followed  by  a number  of  Macedonian 
activists.  Instead  of  the  vague  slogan  of  Macedonian  autonomy,  the  BCP 
advocated  the  creation  of  a Soviet  Republic  of  Macedonia  within  a future 
Balkan  Socialist  Soviet  Federation.  This  was  hardly  surprising  from  the 
Bulgarian  communists,  given  their  earlier  socialist  programs.  But  they 
went  even  further,  calling  for  a similar  status  for  the  regions  of  Thrace 
and  Dobrudja. 

Today  anti-communist  analysts  interpret  the  BCP’s  advocacy  of  an 
independent  (but  Soviet)  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Dobrudja  as  a clearly 
“anti-Bulgarian”  policy.  Some  of  these  analysts  even  accuse  the  commu- 
nists of  having  called  for  the  extinction  of  Bulgaria.51  One  must,  however, 
imagine  the  map  of  this  country  after  World  War  I.  As  a result  of  its  alli- 
ance with  the  Central  Powers,  Bulgaria  had  lost  Macedonia,  and  it  would 


49  Blaze  Ristovski,  Istorija  na  makedonskata  nacija  (Skopje:  MANU,  1999),  503. 

50  Dimo  Hadzhidimov,  Nazad  kam  avtonomiyata  (Sofia,  1919). 

51  An  important  collection  of  documents  on  the  BCP,  the  Comintern  and  the  Macedo- 
nian question  is  meant  to  demonstrate  the  evolution  of  the  BCP  from  proletarian  inter- 
nationalism to  “national  nihilism”:  BKP,  Kominternat  i makedonskiyat  vapros,  1979-7946, 
vol.  1 (Sofia:  GUA  pri  MS,  1999),  10.  The  “Macedonian”  policy  of  the  BCP  and  the  Cl  was 
studied  by  Vasil  Vasilev,  “Balgarskata  komunisticheska  partiya  i makedonskiyat  vapros 
(1919-1934),”  in  Balgarskiyat  natsionaten  vapros  sled  Bertinskiya  kongres  (i8j8-ig44)  (Sofia: 
BAN,  1986),  170-236;  Petar  Semerdzhiev,  BKP,  Makedonskiyat  vapros  i VMRO  (Sofia:  Dike, 
n.d.);  Ivan  Katardziev,  Vreme  na  zreenje.  Makedonskoto  nacionalno  prasanje  megju  dvete 
svetski  vojni,  vol.  1 (Skopje:  Kultura,  1977),  495-560.  See  also  the  collection  of  documents: 
Makedonskoto  prasanje  vo  dokumentite  na  Kominternata,  vol.  1,  eds.  Vlado  Popovski  and 
Lenina  Zila  (Skopje:  Gjurgja,  1999). 
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keep  only  the  small  Pirin  region.  Even  the  area  of  Strumica  annexed  after 
the  Balkan  Wars  was  cut  off  and  given  to  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes.  Practically  the  whole  of  Dobrudja  was  outside  Bulgaria,  in 
the  interwar  “Greater  Romania.”  When  speaking  of  Thrace,  the  commu- 
nists (and  others  as  well)  were  certainly  thinking  more  concretely  of  the 
status  of  Western  Thrace  (or  Belomorska  Trakiya — “Aegean  Thrace” — as 
it  is  known  in  Bulgaria).  Until  this  area  was  annexed  to  Greece  in  rg2o, 
the  postwar  Agrarian  government  maintained  that  it  should  remain  Bul- 
garian. In  the  project  of  Macedonian,  Thracian  and  Dobrudjan  republics, 
there  was  clearly  not  much  to  separate  from  Bulgaria. 

In  this  initial  period,  the  Bulgarian  communists  certainly  sought  to 
“solve”  the  Bulgarian  “national  question”:  the  three  regions  concerned 
actually  represented  the  three  main  axes  of  Bulgarian  interwar  irreden- 
tism.  The  BCP  claimed  that  a viable  solution  was  impossible  in  the  old 
“bourgeois”  manner — through  a territorial  expansionism.  The  resolution 
of  its  First  Congress  stipulated  that  “the  bourgeoisie,  greedy  for  plunder 
and  conquest,  is  incapable  of  obtaining  the  unification  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  people/nation  ( naroda )”  and  that  “its  nationalist  and  belli- 
cose policy  has  gone  bankrupt.”52  Following  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly-sur-Seine  (November  rgrg),  which  was  disastrous  for  Bulgaria, 
Dimitar  Blagoev  even  accused  the  bourgeois  parties  of  national  “treason”: 
the  results  of  their  “nationalist  aggressive  policy”  were  only  defeats  and 
national  catastrophes.  Blagoev  labeled  the  “bourgeoisie”  a “killer  of  its 
people”  and  even  spoke  of  the  “mass  extermination”  of  Bulgarians  as  a 
consequence  of  Sofia’s  previous  imperialist  policy.53  The  leader  of  the  BCP 
also  condemned  the  “oppressive”  peace  treaty,  as  it  "dismembered”  the 
Bulgarian  people  and  doomed  parts  of  it  to  a national  “slavery.” 

The  party’s  official  resolutions  and  appeals  stated  that  the  “Greater  Bul- 
garia” plan  pursued  by  the  “bourgeois  nationalists”  was  a harmful  chimera: 
it  could  not  bring  about  the  desired  “liberation  of  Macedonia”  and  “national 
unification  of  the  Bulgarian  people.”54  Instead,  the  means  for  that  was 
the  creation  of  a Balkan  Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Republic.  Nothing  in 
the  available  documents  on  the  “national  question”  from  the  first  postwar 
years  shows  that  Macedonia  and  the  other  regions  concerned  (Thrace, 


52  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedcmskiyat  vapros,  33. 

53  Ibid.,  40-41. 

54  Ibid.,  42-44:  an  appeal  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  BCP  (Narrow  Socialists)  con- 
cerning the  Macedonian  question  and  the  creation  of  a Balkan  Federation  (November 

1919)- 
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Dobrudja  and  even  the  South  Morava  province  in  Serbia!)  were  not  imag- 
ined by  the  Bulgarian  communists  to  be  lands  populated  predominantly 
with  Bulgarians.55  Obviously,  the  “internationalism”  claimed  by  the  com- 
munists prevented  them  from  an  explicit  subscription  to  “chauvinist” 
territorial  aspirations:  thus  the  already  used  “political  separatism,”  in  the 
Macedonian  case  at  least,  was  put  back  in  action. 

It  would,  however,  be  too  simplistic  to  see  the  program  of  “free”  Mace- 
donia, Thrace  and  Dobrudja  within  a Balkan  Federation  as  a cleverly  cal- 
culated crypto-nationalistic  maneuver  of  the  Bulgarian  communists.  Their 
declarations  also  referred  to  all  the  other  “dismembered”  and  “subjugated” 
Balkan  peoples  and  to  their  right  to  “self-determination,”  “independence” 
and  “national  unification.”  This  "internationalism”  was  not  just  the  rhe- 
torical mask  of  a hidden  nationalism:  the  patriotic  ideal,  self-evident  and 
never  genuinely  questioned,  was  supposed  to  be  achieved  without  hinder- 
ing all  the  other  national  aspirations  taken  as  legitimate  as  well.  Nation- 
alism, deeply  entrenched  in  the  political  culture  of  the  Bulgarian  and, 
in  general,  of  the  Balkan  communists,  did  not,  however,  eliminate  their 
communism  and  “internationalism.”  Whether  naive  and  shortsighted  or 
not,  this  pattern  of  thinking  and  course  of  action  were  bound  to  produce 
paradoxical  results. 

When  discussing  the  attitude  of  the  international  communist  move- 
ment toward  the  “national  question”  in  the  Balkans,  the  focus  on  Bulgar- 
ian communist  activists  is  surely  justified.  Bulgarians  assumed  important 
positions  within  the  central  apparatus  of  the  Comintern:  from  1921-1922 
to  1943  (the  year  the  Third  International  ceased  to  exist),  Vasil  Kolarov 
(previously  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  BCP)  was  a member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  (ECCI)  and  of  its  Presidium, 
and  for  about  two  years  (1922-1924)  he  was  its  general  secretary.  The  most 
famous  Bulgarian  communist  leader — Georgi  Dimitrov — was  the  head  of 
the  ECCI  between  1935  and  1943  after  having  chaired  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Bureau  of  the  Cl.  In  1920  the  latter  set  up  a special  structure  called 
the  Balkan  Communist  Federation  (BCF),  which  was  supposed  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  communist  parties  in  the  Balkans.  This  structure 


55  In  February  1920,  Blagoev  allegedly  confessed  to  the  British  military  attache  in  Sofia 
and  to  a journalist  from  the  Times  that  he  was  “first  of  all  a Bulgarian  patriot”  and  that  only 
through  Bolshevik  principles  could  “the  thousands  of  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia,  Dobrudja 
and  Thrace”  achieve  their  self-determination.  According  to  the  report,  when  the  British 
interlocutors  noted  that  in  this  case,  his  party,  although  socialist  by  name,  was  imperi- 
alistic in  essence  and  aspired  to  “Greater  Bulgaria,”  Blagoev  agreed.  BKP,  Kominternat  i 
Makedonskiyat  vapros,  45. 
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was  headed  by  Dimitrov.  Concerning  the  Macedonian  question,  the  line 
of  the  BCP  greatly  influenced  the  policy  of  the  international  communist 
headquarters,  although  the  Bulgarian  activists  constantly  had  to  take  into 
account  the  political  imperatives  coming  both  from  the  Soviet  leaders  of 
the  Cl  and  the  interests  of  Moscow’s  foreign  policy.56 

From  the  outset,  the  Balkan  Communist  Federation  condemned  the 
nationalist  policies  of  the  Balkan  “bourgeoisies”  as  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  “peoples”  inhabiting  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Dobrudja.57  Given 
the  fact  that  Dimitrov — himself  of  Macedonian  origin — still  spoke  of  the 
oppression  of  “compact  masses”  of  “Bulgarian  population”  in  Macedonia,58 
the  “patriotic”  logic  of  the  Bulgarian  communists  is  more  than  visible 
behind  the  reference  to  the  “peoples”  in  the  mentioned  regions.  However, 
at  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the  Balkan  Communist  Federation  (November 
rg23),  Kolarov  stated  that  the  “Macedonian  population  wishes  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a nationality,  to  obtain  its  own  national  rights.”59  Before  then, 
the  term  “nationality,”  likely  to  imply  ethnic  difference,  and  the  reference 
to  national  rights  were  not  applied  to  the  Macedonians  by  the  Bulgar- 
ian communists.  In  retrospect,  Kolarov' s declaration  can  be  seen  as  an 
important  step  toward  the  recognition  of  a Macedonian  national  identity. 
Nevertheless,  this  step  did  not  go  too  far:  Kolarov  specified  that  the  wish 
in  question  existed  not  only  among  “the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia”  but 
also  among  the  other  elements  (Greeks,  Turks,  Albanians,  Serbs)  inhabit- 
ing the  region.60 

Yet  in  its  communist  articulations,  the  traditional  supra-national  pro- 
gram of  “Macedonia  for  Macedonians”  was  already  acquiring  a distinct 


56  In  his  memoirs,  Dimitar  Vlahov  (activist  of  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  movement 
in  the  Ottoman  era,  during  the  interwar  period  an  agent  of  the  Comintern’s  “Macedonian” 
policy,  later  the  founder  of  the  Yugoslav  republic  of  Macedonia)  emphasizes  that  “the  BCP 
had  a leading  position  in  the  Balkan  Communist  Federation  and  decisive  influence  within 
the  leadership  of  the  Comintern”:  Memoari  na  Dimitar  Vlahov  (Skopje:  Nova  Makedonija, 
i97o),  325.  Concerning  the  Macedonian  question  and  the  Soviet  foreign  policy,  see  the 
collection  of  documents  published  by  Lenina  Zila  and  Vlado  Popovski,  Makedonskoto 
prasanje  vo  sovetskata  nadvoresna  politika  (1922-1 940  god,).  Dokumenti,  vols.  1-2  (Skopje: 
Univerzitet  Sv.  Kiril  i Metodij,  2008).  On  the  complex  relationship  between  the  Comintern 
and  the  Narkomindel,  see  McDermott  and  Agnew,  The  Comintern. 

57  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  93. 

58  Makedoniya.  Sbornik  ot  dokumenti  i materiali  (Sofia:  BAN,  1978),  647. 

59  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  151. 

60  See  Katardziev,  Vreme  na  zreenje,  vol.  1,  544.  Katardziev  believes  that  Kolarov  imag- 
ined a kind  of  Macedonian  political  nation  intended  to  consolidate  the  local  “Bulgarians,” 
Turks,  and  others. 
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(ethno)national  aspect.  The  Bulgarian  leaders  were  obviously  drawing  on 
the  Leninist  theory  of  the  right  of  national  self-determination  but  also  on 
the  Soviet  experience  in  the  handling  of  the  “national  question.”  Of  par- 
ticular importance  in  this  field  was  the  doctrine  of  the  then-Commissar 
of  Nationalities — Stalin.61  However,  initially  at  least,  there  was  a good 
deal  of  uncertainty  and  vagueness  in  the  usage  of  terms  like  “national- 
ity” or  “nation”:  the  communist  leaders  also  referred  to  “Macedonian  and 
Thracian  nationalities”  in  the  plural.62 

In  any  case,  from  1924  on,  the  plan  to  separate  Macedonia,  Thrace  and 
Dobrudja  from  the  existing  Balkan  states — supported  by  the  Bulgarian 
leaders63 — was  imposed  by  the  Balkan  Communist  Federation  and  the 
Comintern  upon  the  other  Balkan  parties.  A number  of  leading  Greek 
communists  (such  as  Yanis  Kordatos  and  Thomas  Apostolidis)  and  Yugo- 
slav communists  (such  as  Sima  Markovic  and  Zivota  Milojkovic)  opposed 
the  slogan  of  “unified  and  independent  Macedonia  (and  Thrace).”64  For 
that  reason,  they  were  harshly  criticized  by  the  international  communist 
headquarters — in  particular  by  the  Bulgarian  Dimitrov.65  Later,  Kordatos 
declared  that  communism  in  Greece  behaved  like  an  ally  of  Bulgarian 
chauvinism,66  and  this  evaluation  was  perhaps  not  so  absurd.  In  1924,  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  program  of  independent  Macedonia  in  a Balkan 
Federation,  the  Bulgarian  communists  succeeded  in  establishing  coop- 
eration, albeit  only  briefly,  with  the  pro-Bulgarian  “chauvinists”  from  the 
right-wing  interwar  Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization. 

In  Moscow,  the  administrators  of  the  world  communist  headquarters 
believed  that  the  national  liberation  movements  possessed  a significant 
“revolutionary  potential.”  Thus  they  were  interested  in  bringing  under 
their  influence  the  (still)  important  Macedonian  organization  and  giving 
it  the  “right  direction.”  As  a result  of  a series  of  talks  with  its  leaders,  in 


61  On  the  Soviet  national  policy  during  the  interwar  period,  known  as  “indigenization” 
(, korenizatsiya ):  Terry  Martin,  The  Affirmative  Action  Empire:  Nations  and  Nationalism  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  1923-1939  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  2001). 

62  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiy  at  vapros,  160-162. 

63  In  May  1924  the  “Vitosha  Conference”  of  the  BCP  granted  to  the  Pirin  region — 
the  only  part  of  Macedonia  situated  in  Bulgaria — the  right  of  territorial  secession:  BKP, 
Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  238-243.  Tellingly,  the  conference  stated  that  the 
population  of  this  region  “felt”  Macedonia  to  be  a distinct  country  (otdeLna  strana). 

64  Alexandras  Dagkas  and  Giorgos  Leontiadis,  Komintern  kai  Makedoniko  zitima.  To 
Elliniko  paraskinio,  1924  (Thessaloniki:  Epikentro,  2008);  Kofos,  Nationalism  and  Commu- 
nism in  Macedonia,  68-87;  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  114-143. 

65  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  442-447;  467. 

66  Kofos,  Nationalism  and  Communism  in  Macedonia,  81. 
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1924  the  latter  signed  the  “May  Manifesto”  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a Macedonian  state  as  a link  between  the  Balkan  peoples.67  The  tone  of 
the  document  is  largely  influenced  by  communist  rhetoric:  it  condemns 
the  “chauvinist,”  “annexationist”  and  “imperialist”  Balkan  governments, 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a pan-Balkan  “united  revolutionary  front”  and 
declares  support  for  the  “progressive-revolutionary  movements”  in  Europe. 
Another  feature  of  it  is  even  more  striking.  The  manifesto  uses  exclusively 
the  terms  “Macedonians,”  “Macedonian  population”  and  “Macedonian 
people”:  the  last  one  is  even  distinguished  as  separate  from  the  “Bulgar- 
ian people.”  Paradoxically  perhaps,  while  the  Bulgarian  communists  were 
increasingly  successful  in  promoting  their  own  platform  on  the  Macedo- 
nian question — deemed  nationalist  by  other  Balkan  communists — their 
rhetoric  was  in  fact  becoming  less  and  less  Bulgarian  nationalist.  This  pro- 
cess became  obvious  in  subsequent  years. 

As  the  IMRO  leader  Todor  Aleksandrov  disavowed  his  signature  on  the 
May  Manifesto  and  under  his  successor,  Ivan  Mihaylov,68  the  Macedonian 
organization  became  ruthlessly  anti-communist,  the  Comintern  function- 
aries created  in  1925  their  own  IMRO,  called  IMRO  (United).  While  it  had 
the  task  of  promoting  the  Balkan  policy  of  the  international  communist 
headquarters,  the  organization  was  practically  controlled  by  the  Bulgar- 
ian communists.69  Neither  their  Yugoslav  nor  their  Greek  comrades  were 
consulted  before  its  creation:  it  was  clearly  imposed  on  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece,  despite  the  res- 
ervations of  some  of  their  activists.70  Although  the  IMRO  (United)  never 
succeeded  in  extending  its  influence  over  large  parts  of  the  Macedonian 
population,  the  analysis  of  its  ideology  is  important,  as  it  shows  the  devel- 
opment of  the  communist  commitment,  that  of  the  Comintern  and  of  the 
BCP,  to  Macedonian  nationalism.  Some  of  its  leaders  also  became  impor- 
tant in  the  long  run,  either  as  political  activists,  or  at  least  as  symbolic 
figures  mentioned  in  later  historical  accounts. 

Even  without  making  a thorough  discourse  analysis  of  the  publications 
and  of  the  documents  of  the  organization,  one  can  easily  observe  that 
expressions  such  as  “Macedonian  people”  and  “Macedonian  population” 


67  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  216-222. 

68  Aleksandrov  was  killed  in  August  1924,  probably  also  because  of  his  negotiations 
with  the  communists. 

69  Decho  Dobrinov,  VMRO  (obedinena)  (Sofia:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo,  1993),  41-42. 

70  See  Todor  Zografski  and  Danco  Zografski,  KPJ  i VMRO  (obedineta)  vo  Vardarska 
Makedonija  vo  periodot  1320-1330  (Skopje:  INI,  1974),  138-139. 
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definitely  replaced  the  traditional  references  to  “Macedonian  Bulgarians” 
(which  were  never  abandoned,  for  instance,  by  the  right-wing  IMRO).71 
In  the  language  of  the  IMRO  (United),  the  term  “Bulgarian”  was  gradually 
modified  with  adjectives  such  as  “reactionary,”  “chauvinist”  and,  finally, 
“fascist”:  these  were  the  designations  used,  for  instance,  for  the  IMRO  of 
Mihaylov  and  for  the  governments  in  Sofia.  Conversely,  “Macedonian” 
was  increasingly  tied  to  words  like  “revolutionary,”  “progressive,”  and 
“people’s”  ( naroden ).  As  early  as  October  1925,  the  first  public  declaration 
of  the  IMRO  (United)  underlined  the  oppressed  status  of  the  “Macedonian 
people”  in  the  three  Balkan  states,  mainly  in  Bulgaria.72 

However,  the  question  of  the  Macedonian  (ethno)national  identity 
remained  largely  confused.  From  the  very  beginning,  some  of  the  activists 
of  the  IMRO  (United)  claimed  the  distinct  national  character  of  the  Mace- 
donians, but  in  their  arguments  the  old  supra-national  doctrine  comes 
through:  they  still  referred  to  Macedonians  “regardless  of  their  confession 
and  nationality”  and  not  to  ethnic  Macedonians  as  a distinct  element.73 
The  idea  that  the  Macedonians  were  ethno-culturally  different  was,  how- 
ever, promoted  in  August  1928  by  the  Bulgarian  Comintern  functionary 
Vasil  Kolarov.  At  the  Eighth  (and  last)  Conference  of  the  Balkan  Commu- 
nist Federation,  Kolarov  announced  that  the  Bulgarian  bourgeoisie  was 
engaging  in  “assimilation”  of  the  “Macedonian  population”  in  the  Petrich 
department  (the  Pirin  region).74  But  in  a draft  addressed  to  the  Balkan 
communist  parties  and  elaborated  by  the  Balkan  Communist  Federation 
in  August-September  1928,  reference  is  made  to  a “Macedonian  popula- 
tion of  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  Jewish  and  Aromanian  origin”  in  Greece.75  At 
the  same  time,  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Yugoslavia,  the  document  refers  only  to 
“Macedonians”  and  the  “Macedonian  population.” 


71  See  Ivan  Katardziev,  ed.,  VMRO  (Obedineta).  Dokumenti  i materijali,  vols.  1-2  (Skopje: 
INI,  1991-1992);  Ivan  Katardziev,  ed.,  Makedonskata  nacionaino-poiiticka  misia  megju  dvete 
svetski  vojni  (Skopje:  Kultura,  1991). 

72  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  485-491. 

73  See  Pavel  ShateVs  “Makedonskoto  natsionalno  osvoboditelno  dvizhenie.  Edna 
harakteristika,’’  Makedonsko  delo,  February  10,  1926.  The  resolutions  voted  by  the  First 
General  Conference  of  the  IMRO  (United)  in  July  1929  include  a reference  to  “the  non- 
Bulgarian  Macedonian  population,”  which  also  presupposes  the  existence  of  a “Macedo- 
nian Bulgarian”  one.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  same  document, 
the  old  Internal  Macedonian(-Adrianopolitan)  Revolutionary  Organization,  the  one  from 
the  Ottoman  period,  is  criticized  for  having  had  a “purely  Macedono-Bulgarian  character”: 
BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  653-654. 

74  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  602-609. 

75  Ibid.,  624-631. 
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Nevertheless,  even  in  1930,  the  newspaper  of  the  Federation,  La  Federa- 
tion batkanique — edited  by  Dimitar  Vlahov,  the  IMRO  (United)  leader — 
attacked  the  theory  about  the  Macedonian  Slavic  ethnicity  of  the  Serbian 
geographer  Jovan  Cvijic  and  affirmed  the  Bulgarian  ethnic  character  of 
the  “majority  of  the  Macedonian  population.”76  Given  all  these  contradic- 
tory statements,  one  can  understandably  be  perplexed  by  the  concept  of 
“Macedonians”  shared  by  the  Balkan  agencies  of  the  Comintern  by  the 
end  of  the  1920s. 

In  general,  their  discourse  generously  granted  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  it  tended  to  put  pell-mell  in  the  same  rubric  nations  in 
“oppressed”  status  but  also  multinational  regions,  with  many  “oppressed” 
communities,  each  one  related  to  traditional  irredentisms  of  neighboring 
states.  There  was  clearly  a collision  between  the  internationalist  ideol- 
ogy of  the  communists — which  prevented  them  from  supporting  explic- 
itly “bourgeois”  irredentist  policies — and  the  attempt  to  instrumentalize 
nationalism  under  the  mask  of  the  Leninist  principle  of  self-determination. 
As  a result,  the  number  of  the  “oppressed”  with  their  own  “national  ques- 
tions” increased  dramatically.  In  an  article  on  the  national-revolutionary 
movements  in  the  Balkans  from  October  1928, 77  Georgi  Dimitrov  speaks 
of  the  following  “national  questions”:  “Macedonian,  Thracian,  Dobrud- 
jan  and  Albanian”  (s/c!)  as  well  as  “Bessarabian,  Croatian,  Montenegrin, 
Dalmatian,  Slovene,  Transylvanian,  Bucovinian.”  In  this  context,  it  is  obvi- 
ously difficult  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  the  Macedonians  were  con- 
sidered (ethno)nationally  distinct.  Was  their  case  more  similar  to  that  of 
the  “Dobrudjans”  or  the  “Bucovinians,”  or  instead  to  that  of  Croatians  or 
the  Albanians? 

Dimitrov  certainly  did  not  imagine  a distinct  nation  behind  each  of 
the  “national  questions”  he  listed.  He  did  not  refer  to  separate  “Thracians” 
and  “Dobrudjans”  when  speaking  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Roma- 
nia, but  he  did  refer  to  “Macedonians”  when  discussing  the  situation  in 
Serbia,  as  well  as  to  the  “local  Macedono-Slavic  population”  in  Greece. 
In  Dimitrov’s  treatment  of  Bulgaria  there  is  also  a certain  “ethnicizing” 
of  the  concept  of  Macedonians.  He  reproached  the  Bulgarian  bourgeoisie 
for  considering  the  Macedonians  from  the  Pirin  region  to  be  a “pure  Bul- 
garian population”:  the  Petrich  area  is  considered  to  be  “oppressed”  by  a 


76  “Makedonskiyat  sfinks,”  Balkanska  federatsiya,  March  20,  1930,  quoted  by  Tsar- 
nushanov,  Makedonizmat  i saprotivata  na  Makedoniya  sreshtu  nego,  124-125. 

77  BKP,  Komintemat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  617-624. 
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regime  that  is  “more  onerous  and  harsher”  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

But  there  is  still  a touch  of  hesitation:  Dimitrov  refers  to  the  “similarity 
of  language  and  culture”  between  Bulgarians  and  Macedonians  (allegedly 
used  by  the  Bulgarian  bourgeoisie  in  its  nationalist  claims),  and  he  draws 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  Petrich  area,  “national  oppression”  is  practiced 
“mostly  through  economic  spoliation  and  political  oppression.”  Kolarov’s 
idea  of  the  “assimilation”  of  Macedonians  in  Bulgaria  seems  downplayed 
but  not  completely  excluded. 

Dimitrov’s  discourse  is  certainly  difficult  to  parse,  but  it  does  seem  that, 
although  the  Bulgarian  communist  leader  used  the  term  “Macedonians” 
and  avoided  reference  to  “Bulgarians”  in  Yugoslav  and  Greek  Macedonia, 
he  was  still  reluctant  to  imagine  (ethno)nationally  oppressed  Macedo- 
nians in  Bulgaria.  In  his  use  of  the  notion  of  a "Macedono-Slavic  popula- 
tion” in  Greece,  there  is  certainly  a nod  to  the  Greek  communists,  who 
were  already  accused  in  their  country  of  backing  the  Bulgarian  irredentist 
aspirations.  But  the  accent  on  the  economic  and  class  “oppression”  of  the 
Macedonians  in  Bulgaria  and  the  indication  of  their  ethno-cultural  “simi- 
larity” with  the  Bulgarians  instead  shows  the  “politically  correct”  character 
of  the  usage  of  the  term  “Macedonians.” 

The  communists’  Leninist  rhetoric,  however,  imposed  national  con- 
tent on  the  idea  of  class  struggle  against  “oppression”  in  the  problematic 
region.  In  July  ig2g  the  branch  of  the  IMRO  (United)  in  the  Bulgarian/Pirin 
Macedonia  characterized  the  latter  as  a “colony  of  Bulgaria,”  subjected 
to  merciless  exploitation  both  by  the  bourgeois  state  and  by  the  right- 
wing  IMRO  of  Ivan  Mihaylov.78  A month  or  so  later,  the  Second  Enlarged 
Plenum  of  the  CC  of  the  BCP  defined  Pirin  Macedonia — as  well  as  the 
Bulgarian  part  of  Thrace — as  nationally  “enslaved”  ( porobenite ) regions. 
The  members  of  the  party  were  exhorted  to  support  the  struggle  of  the 
“Macedonians”  and  the  “Thracians”  in  Bulgaria  for  self-determination 
until  their  secession  and  reunification  in  independent  states.  Similar  slo- 
gans were  accepted  also  for  Dobrudja  and — conspicuously  enough — for 
the  Western  Outlands  ( Zapadni  pokraynini),  the  areas  of  Serbia  (Tsaribrod 
and  Bosilegrad)  populated  by  Bulgarian  ethnic  majorities.79  In  these  last 
cases,  the  BCP  was  almost  openly  subscribing  to  a Bulgarian  irredentist 
agenda.  And  the  equal  treatment  of  the  “Western  Outlands”  case,  as  well 


78  BKP,  Komintemat  i Makedonskiy  at  vapros,  646-652. 

79  Ibid.,  688. 
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as  of  the  Dobrudjan,  with  the  Macedonian,  again  shows  a lack  of  com- 
mitment to  a separate  Macedonian  national  identity.  In  an  address  to  the 
CC  of  the  BCP  from  May  1931,  Georgi  Dimitrov  once  again  identified  as 
analogous  the  cases  of  the  Macedonian,  Thracian  and  Dobrudjan  “popula- 
tions,” “masses”  and  “peoples,”  while  calling  for  their  secession  from  the 
“oppressor  states.”80 

Finally,  how  can  we  define  this  peculiar  relationship  between  com- 
munism, Bulgarian  nationalism  and  Macedonian  nationalism?  It  is  clear 
that,  at  least  initially,  the  national  program  of  the  Bulgarian  communists 
was  directed  by  a “soft  irredentism.”  The  BCP  was  not  inclined  to  aban- 
don those  whom  it  considered  compatriots  in  Dobrudja,  in  Thrace  and 
in  Macedonia  to  the  “assimilationist”  policies  of  Bucharest,  Athens  and 
Belgrade.  Despite  the  internationalist  slogans,  it  did  not  offer  the  same 
population  to  the  authority  of  the  “brotherly”  Balkan  communist  par- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  thanks  to  their  position  in  the  Comintern  and  in 
the  Balkan  Communist  Federation,  the  Bulgarian  leaders  obliged  the 
same  parties  to  give  their  support  to  “national-liberation”  organizations 
like  the  IMRO  (United).  Then — concerning  more  specifically  Dimitrov’s 
and  Kolarov’s  intention — was  it  not  to  put  the  Balkans  under  Bulgarian 
communist  control?  If  so,  despite  the  success  of  their  line,  they  neverthe- 
less advocated  the  existence  of  separate  Dobrudjan,  Thracian  and  Mace- 
donian “peoples.”  And,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Macedonians,  there  was 
a clear  trend  toward  the  recognition  of  their  (ethno)national  distinctive- 
ness. Then  were  the  Bulgarian  communists  instead  “national  nihilists” 
who  did  not  object  to  the  proliferation  of  “new  nations”  in  place  of  the 
Bulgarians? 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  most  likely  negative.  The 
Bulgarian  communists  did  not  cease  to  be  “patriots,”  educated  with  the 
traditional  narratives  of  the  official  Bulgarian  national  history  and  ideol- 
ogy. However,  though  their  mindset  might  have  been  somewhat  national- 
ist, they  did  not  cease  to  be  communists  and  “internationalists.”  As  such, 
they  were  not  able  to  back  any  expansionist  “chauvinist”  policy.  They 
also  had  to  take  into  account  the  position  of  their  fellow  communists  in 


80  BKP,  Komintemat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  796-797.  In  August  1933  the  Fourth 
Enlarged  Plenum  of  the  CC  of  the  BCP  approved  a manifesto  to  the  “Macedonian,  Thra- 
cian, Dobrudjan  and  Western  Outlands’’  comrades  [sic!- — zapadnopokraintsi]’’  in  support 
of  their  “national  and  social  liberation,”  which  is,  of  course,  expressed  in  relation  with  the 
“struggle  of  the  working  class  against  fascism”:  BKP,  Komintemat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros, 
844-846. 
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the  Balkans,  who  often  held  different  ideas  about  the  national  composi- 
tion of  the  problematic  regions — and,  especially,  on  the  identity  of  the 
Macedonian  population.  The  vagueness  of  terms  like  "people,”  "popula- 
tion,” “nationality,”  “nation”  and  “self-determination”  in  Marxist-Leninist 
discourse  also  played  a certain  role  in  the  formation  of  the  Bulgarian  com- 
munist line.81  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  practice  in  “solving”  national  ques- 
tions through  the  indigenization  policy  ( korenizatsiya ) tended  to  privilege 
the  ethno-cultural  aspect  of  national  identity. 

Finally,  one  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  processes  of  Mace- 
donian national  emancipation  underway:  they  were  intertwined  with  the 
communist  policy  without  necessarily  being  inspired  by  it.  It  would  be 
quite  erroneous  to  see  these  processes — as  most  Bulgarian  historians 
do — as  a phenomenon  fully  orchestrated  by  Moscow  (or  by  both  Moscow 
and  Belgrade).  During  the  1920s  and  early  1930s,  different  factions  within 
the  Macedonian  movement — in  particular  that  in  Bulgaria — developed 
patterns  of  Macedonian  identity  more  or  less  emancipated  from  Bulgarian 
identity.  This  was  the  case  with  the  “Federalists”  and  of  other  wings  and 
individuals  with  whom  the  communists  maintained  communication  and 
whom  they  finally  won  over  to  the  Comintern’s  cause. 

These  Macedonian  activists  were  the  “schismatics”  from  the  “main- 
stream” Macedonian  movement  in  Bulgaria,  represented  by  the  right- 
wing  IMRO.  With  the  latter  they  were  leading,  literally,  a bloody  struggle 
in  which  many  of  them  perished.  The  activists  in  question  demonstrated 
a salient  Macedonian  identity  that  they  contrasted  to  their  rival  Alek- 
sandrov’s and  Mihaylov’s  organization,  which  they  stigmatized  as  an 
instrument  of  Sofia’s  policy.  Thus  their  Macedonian  nationalism  (or  quasi- 
nationalism) was  itself  intertwined  with  their  weak  position  as  persecuted 
“dissidents”:  one  can  say  that  in  their  case,  the  identity  categories  were 
shaped  by  a purely  political  struggle.  In  turn,  the  communist  recognition 
of  Macedonian  national  distinctiveness  would  strengthen  it  further. 

This  recognition  was  made  official  in  January  1934  through  a resolution 
on  the  Macedonian  question  and  on  the  activity  of  the  IMRO  (United) 
adopted  by  the  Political  Secretariat  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern.  The  act  was  preceded  by  a series  of  steps:  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber 1932,  the  questions  about  the  existence  of  a Macedonian  nation  and 


81  As  Yannis  Sygkelos  argues,  despite  the  numerous  communist  musings  on  the 
"national  question,”  Marxian  theory  prevented  systematic  theoretical  analysis  of  national- 
ism: Sygkelos,  Nationalism  from  the  Left,  9-13. 
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a Macedonian  Language  were  debated  at  the  international  communist 
headquarters.82  In  February  1933  it  confirmed  that  the  “Macedonian  and 
Thracian  regions”  in  Bulgaria  were  nationally  “enslaved.”83  Later  that 
year,  this  thesis  was  confirmed  by  the  BCP,  which — in  accordance  with 
the  new  line  of  the  Comintern — abandoned  the  traditional  slogan  of  the 
Balkan  Federation:  the  self-determination  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  was 
supposed  to  be  accomplished  without  the  creation  of  a new  supra-national 
union.  Naturally,  the  IMRO  (United)  also  subscribed  to  this  line.  More- 
over, its  leaders  decided  that,  from  a national  point  of  view,  the  Mace- 
donians were  different  from  the  Bulgarians.84  This  was  certainly  the  only 
logical  manner  to  maintain  the  preceding  thesis  that  the  Pirin  region  was 
enduring  national  oppression  ( natsionalen  gnet).  From  IMRO  (United), 
the  question  of  the  Macedonian  identity  returned  to  the  Comintern,  or 
more  precisely,  to  its  Balkan  Secretariat. 

The  Comintern’s  January  1934  resolution  referred  to  the  existence  of  a 
separate  Macedonian  nation  and  Macedonian  language.85  The  last  aspect 
shows  quite  an  “ethnic”  understanding  of  national  identity,  which  is  pres- 
ent in  the  Stalinist  emphasis  on  a “common  language”  (together  with  ter- 
ritory, economic  life,  “psychological  makeup”  and  “common  culture”)  as 
a basic  characteristic  of  the  nation.  As  Stalin  wrote  in  his  classic  treatise 
from  1913,  there  is  “no  nation  that  speaks  several  languages  at  the  same 
time”  (Net  natsii,  kotoraya  by  govoriLa  srazu  na  raznyh  yazykah).86  Lan- 
guage standardization  was  also  an  essential  tool  in  Soviet  indigenization 
policies. 

Hence  the  communist  concept  of  the  “Macedonian  nation”  differed 
fundamentally  from  the  previous  supranational  concepts  of  "Macedonian 
people”  used  throughout  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  liberation  move- 
ment: it  no  longer  covered  all  the  “national  elements”  of  the  region  but 
only  the  “Macedonian  Slavs,”  here  deemed  ethnically  different  both  from 
Bulgarians  and  Serbs.  The  resolution  of  the  Political  Secretariat  of  the  ECCI 
attacked  in  particular  “Bulgarian  chauvinism”  which,  “using  the  similar- 
ity between  the  Macedonian  and  the  Bulgarian  language,  proclaims  that 


82  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  854. 

83  See  NatsionaLno-osvoboditelnoto  dvizhenie  na  makedonskite  i trakiyskite  baigari 
18/8-1344,  vol.  4 (Sofia:  Makedonski  nauchen  institut,  Institut  po  Istoriya  pri  BAN,  2003), 
322-326. 

84  See  Ristovski,  Istorija  na  makedonskata  nacija,  566. 

85  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  881-884. 

86  Marksizm  i natsional’nyy  vopros,  first  published  in  Prosveshchenie  3-5  (March-May 
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[the  Macedonians]  are  Bulgarians  and,  in  this  way,  justifies  the  regime  of 

occupation  in  the  Petrich  Macedonian  area ” In  the  reference  to  “the 

similarity  of  language,”  one  can  see  the  aforementioned  statements  of 
Dimitrov. 

The  Comintern’s  act  has  provoked  diverging  historiographical  inter- 
pretations. Bulgarian  historiography,  especially  nowadays — after  the  fall 
of  the  communist  regime — refers  to  it  frequently  in  order  to  denounce 
the  Macedonian  national  identity  as  an  “artificial  construction”  invented 
by  the  communist  headquarters  in  Moscow  and/or  by  the  BCP,  Georgi 
Dimitrov  and  Vasil  Kolarov.  Macedonian  historiography  rarely  refers  to 
the  document,  but  on  those  occasions  when  it  is  cited,  it  is  considered  a 
“natural”  consequence  “imposed”  by  the  process  of  national  maturation  of 
the  Macedonians.87  Yet  the  story  is  certainly  more  complicated. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Comintern  administrators  had  such  a clear  vision 
of  the  identity  issues  in  Macedonia.  Actually,  quite  the  opposite  is  con- 
firmed by  the  memoirs  ofDimitar  Vlahov,  the  IMRO  (United)  leader  whose 
intervention  seems  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.88  The 
trend  to  identify  the  Macedonian  case  with  others  like  that  of  Thrace  or 
Dobrudja,  clear  in  the  Comintern’s  discourse,  only  confirms  the  adminis- 
trators’ vagueness.  However,  as  confirmed  again  by  Vlahov,  the  national 
emancipation  of  the  left-leaning  and  communist  Macedonian  activists  has 
certainly  shaped  the  formula  blessed  by  the  world  communist  headquar- 
ters. Hence,  one  cannot  speak  of  a purely  communist  invention  with  no 
connection  to  reality.  At  the  same  time,  far  from  being  truly  concerned 
with  the  actual  aspirations  of  the  Macedonians,  the  1934  resolution  was 
certainly  a part  of  a political  conjuncture  that  soon  changed. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Comintern  (July-August 
1935)  launched  the  creation  of  “popular  fronts”  with  leftist  and  bourgeois 
democratic  parties  on  an  antifascist  basis.  The  new  line  authorized  and 
even  encouraged  certain  “patriotic”  discourse  in  the  propaganda  of  the 
communist  parties.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  main  report  at  the  congress 
was  delivered  by  Georgi  Dimitrov,  who  was  actually  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  popular-front  tactics.89  In  his  speech,  Dimitrov  explicitly  attacked 
“national  nihilism” — a concept  that  would  enjoy  a long  future,  particu- 
larly in  the  rhetoric  of  the  Bulgarian  communist  regime  between  the  1960s 


87  Ristovski,  Istorija  na  makedonskata  nacija,  580. 

88  Memoari  na  Dimitar  Vlahov,  355-358. 

89  McDermott  and  Agnew,  The  Comintern,  132. 
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and  the  1980s.  From  this  moment  on,  the  communists  tried  to  inscribe 
their  “antifascist”  activity  in  the  long  continuity  of  the  national  history 
and  presented  themselves  as  heirs  of  indigenous  radical-democratic  tra- 
ditions. National-romantic  images  of  allegedly  patriotic  outlaws  like  the 
South  Slavic  and  Romanian  hajduks\hayduti.\haiduci  or  the  Greek  klephts 
were  especially  instrumentalized  in  the  communist  discourse.90 

The  leadership  of  the  BCP  immediately  embraced  the  new  tactics  at  its 
Sixth  Plenum  in  February  1936.  In  its  rhetoric,  an  emphatic  patriotism  was 
added  to  the  already  existing  defense  of  the  “people’s  interests”  against 
the  manipulations  of  the  “treacherous  bourgeoisie.”  The  national  program 
also  changed:  the  party  had  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
intern had  stopped  calling  for  the  dissolution  at  all  costs  of  the  existing 
nation-states.  This  was  valid  also  for  the  Bulgarian  neighbors.  Yet  it  did 
not  mean  abandoning  the  Bulgarian  claims  regarding  groups  of  popula- 
tion in  these  countries — quite  the  contrary.  By  the  end  of  1936,  the  Work- 
ers’ Party — the  legal  representative  of  the  BCP — called  for  equal  rights 
for  the  “Bulgarian  minorities”  in  Romania,  Yugoslavia  and  Greek  Thrace, 
and  even  for  the  return  to  Bulgaria  of  Southern  Dobrudja  and  of  the  West- 
ern Outlands.91  Obviously,  it  was  only  in  the  last  case  that  speaking  of  a 
“Bulgarian  minority”  in  Yugoslavia  was  acceptable:  the  separate  national 
identity  of  the  Macedonians  and  their  right  to  have  their  own  state  was 
confirmed. 

In  short,  the  declaration  shows  two  important  transformations  that 
would  not  be  seriously  reconsidered  through  the  years  just  before  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  On  the  one  hand,  the  new  agenda  of  the  international 
communist  movement — the  establishment  of  popular  fronts — entailed 
a certain  tolerance  toward  the  canonical  aims  of  Bulgarian  irredentism. 
On  the  other,  the  Macedonian  case  was  clearly  distinguished  from  that  of 
Thrace  and  Dobrudja.  The  slogan  of  self-determination  of  the  “Thracians” 
and  the  “Dobrudjans”  was  discarded:  they  were  treated  again  as  parts 
of  the  Bulgarian  population.  This  change  certainly  cannot  be  explained 
without  taking  into  account  both  the  complexity  of  the  Macedonian  case 
(the  “apple  of  discord”  between  Greeks,  Bulgarians  and  Yugoslavs)  and 
the  identity  evolutions  inside  Macedonia  that  had  no  parallel  in  Thrace 
or  Dobrudja.  As  early  as  1927,  the  newspaper  of  the  IMRO  (United)  indi- 
cated that  the  members  of  the  young  generation  in  the  part  of  Macedonia 


90  See  Sygkelos,  Nationalism  from  the  Left,  63-65. 

91  Natsionalno-osvoboditelnoto  dvizhenie  na  makedonskite  i trakiyskite  balgari,  vol.  4, 329. 
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under  Serbian/Yugoslav  rule  were  developing  a Macedonian  national  con- 
sciousness irrespectively  of  their  origin  (“Bulgarian”  according  to  the  ter- 
minology of  the  periodical,  Vlach,  or  other).92  The  development  of  a local 
partisan  movement  against  the  Bulgarian  occupation  during  World  War  II 
would  show  that  this  impression  was  not  wrong.  And  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  Macedonian  activists  in  Bulgaria  close  to  the  Communist  Party 
were  just  as  emancipated. 

However,  the  exact  political  status  of  “free”  Macedonia  was  becoming 
less  clear.  The  traditional  ideal  of  “Balkan  Federation,”  inherited  from  the 
late-nineteenth  century  Balkan  social  democracy,  was  abandoned  with 
the  ECCI  resolution  on  the  Macedonian  nation  in  1934.  At  the  same  time, 
the  popular-front  tactics  of  the  Comintern  also  tended  to  discard  the 
slogan  of  “independent  Macedonia”  as  “harmful”  at  that  particular  time. 
The  result  was  utter  confusion  among  the  Balkan  communists.  In  1937 
new  guidelines  elaborated  by  the  Bulgarian  communists  Vasil  Kolarov  and 
Vladimir  Poptomov — the  latter  was  also  leader  of  the  IMRO  (United) — 
called  for  the  creation  of  a “Macedonia  for  Macedonians”  but  without 
specifying  its  exact  political  form.93  In  fact,  by  then,  the  Macedonian 
“agency”  of  the  Comintern — the  IMRO  (United) — was  itself  disbanded  by 
the  international  communist  headquarters  as  being  useless  given  the  new 
developments.  As  the  next  part  of  this  study  will  show,  the  absence  of  a 
precise  program  for  the  future  of  Macedonia  led  to  a nationalist  dispute 
between  the  Balkan  communists  during  World  War  II. 

The  evolution  of  the  BCP’s  interwar  policy  concerning  the  Macedonian 
question  can  give  the  impression  of  a historical  dialectic,  worthy  of  real 
Marxists.  This  was  represented  in  the  party’s  numerous  manifestos,  reso- 
lutions and  other  documents.  As  a result  of  this  dialectical  turn,  the  initial 
concern  with  “the  parts  of  the  Bulgarian  people”  who  had  fallen  under  for- 
eign “national  and  class  oppression,”  in  particular  in  Macedonia,  finished 
with  a clear  recognition  of  Macedonians  as  a distinct  nation  even  inside 
Bulgaria.  On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  Macedonian  nationalism  flour- 
ished in  activist  milieus  related  to  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party — like 
the  Macedonian  Literary  Circle  in  Sofia.  Its  members  took  on  the  task  of 
creating  Macedonian  literature,  and  they  researched  the  history  and  the 


92  Makedoniya.  Sbornik  ot  dokumenti  i materiaii,  727. 

93  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  1000. 
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folklore  of  Macedonians94 — even  if  many  of  them  were  able  to  express 
themselves  only  in  the  Bulgarian  language. 

As  already  stated,  the  reasons  for  this  about-face  of  the  BCP’s  national 
program  were  certainly  complex.  Comintern  tactics  to  “recruit”  national- 
liberation  movements  for  the  cause  of  world  communism  failed  as  early 
as  1924,  after  the  dominant  Macedonian  organization — the  IMRO — 
discarded  the  May  Manifesto.  From  this  moment  on,  the  party’s  line  was 
clearly  intertwined  with  groups  and  individuals  in  an  inferior  and  vulner- 
able position  within  the  Macedonian  movement  based  in  Bulgaria.  It  was 
these  activists  who  developed  Macedonian  nationalism:  initially,  what 
they  were  rejecting  was  the  official  state  nationalism  and  “chauvinism” 
of  the  Bulgarian  state,  but  gradually  they  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  Bulgarian  national  identity  as  such.  However,  this  emancipation  hap- 
pened in  and  thanks  to  an  ideological  osmosis  with  communism:  it  was 
not  an  independent  force  that  was  only  searching  for  an  ally  and  found, 
by  chance,  sympathetic  communist  parties. 

Yet  does  the  support  by  the  latter  mean  that  they  had  completely  given 
up  their  “traditional”  nationalisms?  Did,  for  instance,  the  BCP  renounce  its 
Bulgarian  national(ist)  goals  for  the  sake  of  a straightforward  internation- 
alism? Did  it  really  favor,  in  a “nationally  nihilistic”  way,  the  ultimate  sep- 
aration and  loss  of  Macedonia — Bulgaria’s  primary  irredentist  dream? 

According  to  the  anti-communist  polemicists  in  Bulgaria  today,  this  is 
exactly  what  the  BCP  did.  Strong  evidence  of  the  communist  “national 
treason”  is,  along  with  its  interwar  national  program,  the  official  policy 
of  the  Bulgarian  state  after  the  coming  to  power,  in  September  1944,  of 
the  “Fatherland  Front”  (Otechestven  front  or  OF),  a version  of  the  pop- 
ular front  advocated  by  Dimitrov  ten  years  earlier.  The  new  authorities 
in  Sofia  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  “people’s”  Yugoslavia  of  Josip 
Broz  Tito  with  the  aim  of  creating  a big  federation  of  the  South  Slavs, 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  stakes  again  included  the  future  of 
Macedonia  and  the  “unification”  of  its  three  geographic  parts.95  The  small 
Pirin  region,  which  has  been  part  of  Bulgaria  ever  since  the  Balkan  Wars, 
was  prepared  by  the  OF  and  the  PCB  leaders  to  one  day  join  the  newly 
proclaimed  Macedonian  republic  in  the  framework  of  Yugoslavia. 


94  See  Mihail  Smatrakalev,  Makedonskiot  literaturen  kruzok  (Skopje:  Misla,  1993). 

95  The  project  of  Bulgarian-Yugoslav  federation  has  been  studied  by  many  authors. 
See,  for  instance,  Milcho  Lalkov,  Of  nadezhda  kam  razocharovanie.  Ideyata  za  federatsiya  v 
baikanskiya  Yugoiztok  (1944-1948 g.)  (Sofia:  Vek  22, 1994);  Novica  Veljanovski,  Makedonija 
vo  jugoslovensko-bugarskite  odnosi  1944-1999  (Skopje:  INI,  1998). 
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For  that  reason,  the  communist  authorities  took  a series  of  measures  to 
establish  the  “cultural  autonomy”  of  the  Pirin  area:  the  propaganda  stress- 
ing the  “Macedonian  character”  of  the  region  was  intensified  in  1947,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Macedonian  language  and  of  the  history  of  the 
“Macedonian  people”  as  subjects  taught  at  the  local  schools,  and  with  the 
opening  of  a Macedonian  theater,  bookstores  and  so  on.  In  December  1946, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Pirin  population,  as  well  as  a number  of  former 
immigrants  from  the  Greek  and  the  Yugoslav  parts  of  Macedonia,  were 
registered  as  ethnic  Macedonians  by  the  first  census  in  communist  Bul- 
garia.96 This  context  only  reinforced  the  anti-communist  evaluation  of  the 
BCP’s  rule  as  “anti-national”:  the  communists  had  supported  the  “loss  of 
national  sovereignty”  and  the  ditching  of  Bulgarian  “statehood  traditions” 
for  the  sake  of  an  internationalist  South  Slavic  federation,  and  they  had 
initiated  a “de-nationalization”  of  Bulgarian  citizens.  All  this  happened  at 
a time  when  official  propaganda  constantly  castigated  “bourgeois  Greater 
Bulgarian  chauvinism.” 

But  again,  the  situation  is  more  complex.  While,  since  the  autumn  of 
1944,  the  Yugoslav  Macedonian  leaders  constantly  insisted  on  the  immedi- 
ate unification  of  the  Pirin  region  with  their  country,  the  Bulgarian  lead- 
ers reacted  with  extreme  caution  and  opposed  the  attempts  to  transform 
Pirin  into  “state  within  a state.”97  At  the  same  time,  Sofia  tried  to  make  the 
cession  of  the  Pirin  area  contingent  on  the  return  of  the  Western  Outlands. 
Finally,  during  the  Bled  negotiations  (July-August  1947),  the  Bulgarians 
succeeded  in  imposing  their  visions  on  the  unification  of  Macedonia:  it 
was  to  be  done  after — not  before — the  Bulgarian-Yugoslav  union,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  restitution  of  the  Western  Outlands.  Moreover, 
while  Tito’s  administration  proposed  the  integration  of  Bulgaria  into 
Yugoslavia  as  the  seventh  republic,  with  a status  identical  to  that  of  Ser- 
bia, Croatia  or  Macedonia,  Sofia’s  leaders  insisted  on  the  establishment  of 
an  Austro-Hungarian-type  federation,  in  which  Bulgaria  and  the  existing 
Yugoslavia  would  have  equal  political  status. 

The  “cultural  autonomy”  of  Pirin,  so  often  indicated  by  the  anti- 
communist analysts  in  Bulgaria,  was  in  fact  a replica  of  the  Soviet  practices 
of  indigenization  ( korenizatsiya ).  That  is,  despite  all  the  anti-“chauvinist” 
and  internationalist  rhetoric,  the  task  in  that  case  was  the  reinforcement — 


96  Traditionally  instrumentalized  by  Macedonian  polemicists,  the  1946  census  has  been 
well  researched  by  Bulgarian  historians.  See,  in  particular,  Angelov,  Hronika  na  edno  nat- 
sionatno  predateistvo. 

97  TsDA/i-b/6/2/3-4;  TsDA/i-b/6/4/8. 
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not  abandonment — of  communist  control  over  the  targeted  population. 
Indeed,  the  BCP  encouraged  and  even  imposed  in  Pirin  a non-Bulgarian 
identity,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  campaign  was  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory to  “unified  Macedonia.”  But  this  was  to  be  done  in  the  framework  of 
a state  federation  in  which  Bulgaria  was  going  to  participate.  The  project 
was  far  from  “nationally  treacherous”:  the  available  party  documentation 
speaks  constantly  of  the  urgency  to  consolidate  Bulgarian  state  author- 
ity in  the  Pirin  region  and  of  the  need  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
political  border  between  the  region  and  Bulgaria.98 

In  any  case,  the  national  policy  of  the  Bulgarian  communists  during 
the  first  three  decades  of  their  existence  was  ambiguous.  In  their  heavily 
ideological  longue  de  bols,  communism  and  nationalism  were  intercon- 
nected in  such  (often  paradoxical)  ways  that — despite  the  contradictions 
between  them — neither  of  the  two  poles  was  sacrificed.  One  cannot  say 
that  the  BCP  was  unilaterally  internationalist  and  even  less  that  it  was 
a-national  or  “nationally  nihilistic”  (the  last  expression  was  itself  part 
of  Dimitrov’s  vocabulary).  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  it  was  plainly 
nationalist  and  irredentist.99  The  communist  leaders  were  instead  trying 
to  reconcile  the  political  agenda  of  the  larger  international  context  in 
which  they  were  involved  with  the  patriotic  imperatives  taken  for  granted 
via  their  national(ist)  education  and  culture.  Until  the  end  of  the  1940s, 
this  synthesis  was  rife  with  contradiction.  Later  developments,  however, 
showed  how  far  the  Bulgarian  communist  rulers  were  from  being  anti-  or 
a-national. 

A rare  opportunity  for  a reassertion  of  the  national  interest  concern- 
ing the  Macedonian  question  came  up  with  the  Tito-Stalin  split  in  1948, 


98  See  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  1278-1284.  Last  but  not  least,  on  a rhe- 
torical level,  the  communists  were  trying  to  present  themselves  as  champions  of  the  “true” 
national  cause.  The  “chauvinist  bourgeoisie”  has  paradoxically  been  accused  of  having  sold 
out  the  Bulgarian  national  interests  (to  German  imperialism),  of  having  transformed  the 
country  into  a “colony,”  and  so  on.  See  Sygkelos,  Nationalism  from  the  Left,  206-208. 

99  This  is  how  Yannis  Sygkelos  ( Nationalism  from  the  Left)  tends  to  interpret  its  policy. 
It  would  certainly  be  strange  to  subsume  under  the  term  “nationalism"  even  paeans  of 
loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union  such  as  Dimitrov’s  famous  statement  that  friendship  with  the 
USSR  was  as  necessary  as  the  “sun  and  air  for  a living  organism.”  Indeed,  even  in  declara- 
tions of  this  kind  (frequently  brought  up  today  by  anti-communist  critics),  one  can  find 
“patriotic”  argumentation  and  references  to  the  “national  independence  and  prosperity”  of 
Bulgaria.  However,  it  is  questionable  to  what  extent  nationalist  logic  can  be  found  behind 
such  rhetoric  and  to  what  extent  its  “patriotism”  was  instead  a classical  tool  of  political 
legitimation  of  a not-necessarily-popular  cause.  Of  course,  the  ideological  language  of  the 
communists  was  quite  successful  in  presenting  every  necessity  of  the  day  as  part  of  the 
“national  interest,"  as  Sygkelos  shows  perfectly  well. 
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in  which  the  BCP  immediately  took  the  Soviet  side.  Already  in  Bucha- 
rest, during  the  Second  Session  of  the  Cominform,  where  the  leaders  of 
Yugoslavia  were  accused  of  treason  toward  the  “socialist  front,”  Traycho 
Kostov,  the  secretary  of  the  CC  of  the  BCP,  vigorously  denounced  the 
Yugoslav  “nationalist”  policy  in  Macedonia.  Two  supreme  forums  of  the 
party  in  1948  (the  Sixteenth  Plenum  of  the  CC  and  the  Fifth  Congress) 
quickly  marked  a certain  reorientation  in  the  recognition  of  a Macedo- 
nian national  identity.  The  label  “chauvinism,”  previously  used  for  the 
Bulgarian  “bourgeoisie,”  was  immediately  foisted  upon  the  Yugoslav  com- 
munist rulers  as  well  as  upon  the  “agents  of  Skopje”  with  their  “national- 
ist propaganda”  in  the  Pirin  region.  Georgi  Dimitrov  even  declared  that 
the  population  there  spoke  only  Bulgarian  and  that  “since  time  immemo- 
rial, it  feels  related  to . . . the  Bulgarian  people  and  does  not  want  to  part 
from  it.”  He  likewise  condemned  the  authorities  of  Yugoslav  Macedonia 
for  having  staged  “a  systematic  campaign  against  all  things  Bulgarian”  in 
their  country.100 

For  another  decade,  the  official  stance  on  Macedonian  identity  remained 
ambiguous.  On  the  one  hand,  the  communist  state  took  all  possible  mea- 
sures to  consolidate  its  “statehood”  in  the  Pirin  region.  Until  1955 — and 
especially  up  to  Stalin’s  death  in  1953 — Bulgaria  actively  participated  in 
the  propaganda  war  of  the  Cominform  against  Yugoslavia,  which  was 
more  than  useful  for  its  specific  need  to  reassert  a more  patriotic  posi- 
tion on  the  Macedonian  question.  The  Macedonian  national  identity — 
in  its  definitive  version  developed  in  the  framework  of  Yugoslavia — was 
rejected:  this  holds  true  in  particular  for  the  Macedonian  standard  lan- 
guage, castigated  as  “Serbihed”  as  early  as  1948.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Sofia  continued  to  recognize  a Macedonian  population  in  the  Pirin  area: 
in  the  propaganda  language  of  the  early  1950s,  both  “Titoism”  (“Tito  fas- 
cism,” Yugoslav  "chauvinism”)  and  “Mihaylovism”  (that  is,  the  Bulgarian 
“chauvinism”  of  IMRO/lvan  Mihaylov  pattern)  were  condemned.101  Inside 
Bulgaria,  the  party  authorities  tried  to  inculcate  some  sort  of  Macedonian 
identity,  but  different  from  that  of  Yugoslav  Macedonians  and  as  close 


100  See  the  collection  of  documents  Makedonskiyat  vapros  v baigaro-yugosLavskite 
otnosheniya  ('7944-7952  g.)  (Sofia,  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo,  2004),  458-463.  This  stance 
of  Dimitrov  (who  died  in  1949)  certainly  contributed  to  the  Macedonian  leader  Vlahov’s 
evaluation  of  him  (as  well  as  of  Vasil  Kolarov)  as  a “Bulgarian  nationalist”:  Memoari  na 
Dimitar  Vlahov,  365. 

101  See  the  statements  by  Pirin-area  party  authorities  that  show  their  perplexity  on  this 
issue:  ODA  (Regional  Archive — Blagoevgrad)/2-b/i/5/5ii;  ODA/2-b/i/54i/67. 
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as  possible  to  Bulgarians.  They  even  attempted  to  use  the  recognition  of 
such  identity  against  Yugoslavia.102 

Todor  Zhivkov’s  acquisition  of  supreme  power  from  1956  on  cut  off  the 
futile  efforts.  In  the  early  1960s,  the  official  line  of  Sofia  concerning  all 
things  Macedonian  finally  became  clear.  The  communist  power  firmly 
rejected  the  existence  of  Macedonians  in  Bulgaria  but  also  the  histori- 
cal foundations  of  the  separate  identity  claimed  by  the  Macedonians  in 
the  Yugoslav  republic:  both  were  (again)  proclaimed  ethnic  Bulgarians. 
Zhivkov’s  national  policy  dredged  up  all  the  traditional  “bourgeois”  and 
“chauvinist”  argumentation  concerning  the  history  and  the  ethnic  belong- 
ing of  the  Slav-speaking  population  in  geographical  Macedonia.103  Endless 
disputes  followed  between  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  party  and  state  leaders, 
historians,  journalists,  linguists,  writers  and  ethnographers  on  the  identity 
of  a long  series  of  historical  personalities  from  Macedonia,  as  well  as  on 
the  meaning  of  historical  events  from  the  Middle  Ages  until  World  War  II. 
The  Politburo  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  CC  of  the  BCP  tirelessly  issued 
a stream  of  guidelines,  theses,  directives  and  resolutions  summoning  all 
possible  state  institutions  and  cultural  and  research  institutes  (the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  universities,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  media, 
the  secret  services,  even  the  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church)  to  denounce  the 
“falsification  of  history”  by  the  Yugoslav  Macedonians  and  to  propagate 
their  unshakable  ethnic  Bulgarian  belonging.104 

As  some  analysts  have  noted,  the  aggressively  nationalist  tones  of  the 
“Macedonian”  quarrel  between  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  were  unparal- 
leled in  the  other  political-historiographic  arguments  between  Eastern 


102  As  witnessed  by  the  “Theses”  on  the  Macedonian  question  elaborated  by  the  end  of 
1951  by  the  party  and  state  official — and  former  IMRO  (United)  activist — Vladimir  Popto- 
mov:  TsDA/i-b/64/160. 

103  The  new-old  line  was  formulated  during  a plenum  of  the  CC  of  the  BCP  held  in 
March  1963.  Its  minutes  are  available  in  TsDA/i-b/5/568/268-324  and  were  partially  pub- 
lished in  BKP,  Kominternat  i makedonskiyat  vapros,  1286-1294,  and  by  Stoyan  Germanov, 
“Nachaloto  na  preotsenka  na  balgarskata  politika  po  makedonskiya  vapros  (1948-1963  g.),” 
Makedonski  pregled  1 (2003),  113-136.  During  the  plenum,  Zhivkov  openly  stated  his  soli- 
darity with  the  historical  and  ethnic  interpretation  of  Macedonia  previously  expressed  by 
the  “chauvinist  talk”  of  the  Bulgarian  “bourgeoisie”  ( burzhoaziyata  go  govoreshe  v svoite 
shovinistichni  rechi). 

104  On  the  Bulgarian-Macedonian  historiographical  “wars,"  see  Robert  King,  Minorities 
Under  Communism:  Nationalities  as  a Source  of  Tension  among  Balkan  Communist  States 
(Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1973);  Stefan  Troebst,  Die  bulgarisch-jugo- 
slawische  Kontroverse  um  Makedonien  1967-1382  (Munich:  Oldenbourg,  1983);  Tchavdar 
Marinov,  La  Question  macedonienne  de  1 944  a nos  jours.  Communisme  et  nationalisme  dans 
les  Balkans  (Paris:  L’Harmattan,  2010). 
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European  communist  countries.105  They  certainly  show  to  what  extent  the 
Bulgarian  communists  had  not  abandoned  nationalism.  It  was  present  in 
Dimitrov’s  period,  despite  all  its  ambiguities,  and  it  was  completely  set 
free  by  Zhivkov’s  “communist  nationalism,”  which,  in  some  respects,  even 
surpassed  the  standards  of  the  old  “bourgeois  chauvinism.”106  In  the  field 
of  the  Macedonian  question,  this  was,  of  course,  hardly  possible  without 
the  existence  of  an  appropriate  counterpart. 

The  Yugoslav  Communist  Project  and  Macedonian  Nationalism: 
In  Search  of  a Formula  of  Compatibility 

The  contribution  of  the  Bulgarian  communists  to  the  international  rec- 
ognition of  the  Macedonian  nation  and  to  the  formation  of  a part  of  its 
ideology  (especially  of  the  Macedonian  historical  narrative)  is  important. 
However,  it  did  not  generate  a real  national  movement.  For  instance, 
during  World  War  II,  the  BCP’s  policy  did  not  inspire  the  formation  of 
a Macedonian  communist-styled  National  Fiberation  Struggle — in  the 
Pirin  region  at  least,  if  not  in  the  parts  of  Yugoslav  and  Greek  Macedo- 
nia occupied  by  Sofia.  Although  mainstream  historiography  in  Skopje 
normally  holds  that  the  (BCP-controlled)  partisan  movement  in  the  Pirin 
area  was  part  of  the  Macedonian  National  Fiberation  Struggle  ( Narodno - 
osloboditelna  borba  or  NOB),  recently  this  thesis  was  put  in  question  by 
the  Macedonian  historian  Ivan  Katardziev.  According  to  the  researcher 
(a  Pirin  native  himself),  the  local  communist  resistance  had  an  “exclu- 
sively social-class  and  antifascist  character  ( isklucitelno  klasno-socijalen  i 
antifasisticki  karakter).”107  As  Katardziev  noted,  in  the  Bulgarian  context, 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  a separate  Macedonian  nation  was  instead 
limited  to  “theoretical  debates.”108  At  the  same  time,  in  the  Vardar  area  of 


105  King,  Minorities  Under  Communism,  219. 

106  The  “crown”  of  this  policy  was  undoubtedly  the  Bulgarization  of  the  large  Turkish 
minority  in  1984-1985,  officially  called  the  “Revival  process.” 

107  Ivan  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini  po  Ilindenskoto  vostanie  (Skopje:  Kultura, 
2003),  280.  So  far,  the  specialists  know  of  only  one  document  where  the  local  partisan  com- 
mander Nikola  Parapunov  speaks  in  a very  general  manner  about  “the  future  of  Bulgaria 
and  of  Macedonia,”  without  any  reference  to  the  national  identity  of  the  latter:  Dokumenti 
za  borbata  na  makedonskiot  narod  za  samostojnost  i nacionaina  drzava,  vol.  2 (Skopje:  Uni- 
verzitet  Kiril  i Metodija,  1981),  381-382.  Despite  this,  Parapunov  is  glorified  in  the  Mace- 
donian mainstream  narrative  as  the  one  who  actually  initiated  the  struggle  against  “the 
Bulgarian  occupier.” 

108  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini,  229. 
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Macedonia,  which  was  part  of  Yugoslavia  before  and  after  the  war,  thou- 
sands of  partisans  embraced  the  Macedonian  national  cause  and  fought 
against  the  Bulgarian  occupation.  This  would  certainly  have  been  impos- 
sible without  the  support  and  the  practical  organization  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Yugoslavia. 

For  a long  time,  the  CPY  did  not  have  a clear  stance  on  the  Macedonian 
identity — at  least  not  clearer  than  that  of  the  Bulgarian  communists.109 
Established  in  1919-1920,  the  party  initially  subscribed  to  the  official  uni- 
tary doctrine  of  the  newly  founded  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes, that  these  represented  three  “tribes”  ( plemena ) of  essentially  the 
same  nation  ( narod ).  This  thesis  was  certainly  not  helpful  as  far  as  the 
definition  of  the  Macedonians  was  concerned:  were  they  part  of  the  same 
nation?  What  about  the  Bulgarians,  who  also  speak  a South  Slavic  lan- 
guage? And  what  about  the  non-Slavic  Muslim  communities  in  the  region 
around  Vardar — Albanians  and  Turks? 

The  Yugoslav  communists  shared  diverse  ideas  on  the  national  compo- 
sition of  Macedonia  but  were,  in  general,  conscious  of  its  ethnic  diversity: 
the  Macedonian  question  was  a “Balkan”  question,  not  strictly  Yugoslav. 
Quite  often  the  activists  of  the  different  wings  of  the  CPY  emphasized  that 
the  Macedonian  population  was  a “mosaic”  of  national  elements,  including 
Bulgarians,  Turks,  Albanians  and  Vlachs  but  also — if  not  mostly — Serbs. 
In  some  versions,  the  Macedonians  were  seen  as  an  ethnic  “transition” 
between  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  (a  thesis  inspired  by  the  Serbian  geogra- 
pher Jovan  Cvijic  and  previously  accepted  by  the  founder  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Serbia  Dimitrije  Tucovic)  or  between  Serbs,  Bulgar- 
ians and  Greeks. 

Following  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the  Balkan  Communist  Federation 
(during  which  the  “nationally  oppressive”  character  of  the  Yugoslav  state 
was  severely  denounced),  in  January  1924,  the  Third  Conference  of  the 
CPY  accepted  the  right  of  “self-determination”  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  Thus  the  party  was  able  to 
endorse  the  resolution  of  the  BCF  on  the  Macedonian  (and  the  Thracian) 
question.  Although  regarded  as  oppressed  by  Belgrade  and  as  asking 
for  self-determination,  (Vardar)  Macedonia  was  clearly  not  treated  as  a 


109  This  question  has  been  the  focus  of  research  by  the  Macedonian  authors  Kiril 
Miljovski,  Makedonskoto  prasanje  vo  nacionainata  programa  na  KPJ  0919-1937)  (Skopje: 
Kultura,  1962);  Aleksandar  Hristov,  KPJvo  resavanjeto  na  makedonskoto  prasanje  1937-1944 
(Skopje:  Kultura,  1962);  Katardziev,  Vreme  na  zreenje,  vol.  1,  373-435;  and  by  the  Bulgarian 
Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya. 
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separate  national  entity:  the  text  of  the  resolution  referred  to  Bulgarians, 
Turks,  Albanians  and  Vlachs  and  stated  that  all  the  neighboring  nations 
were  represented  in  the  disputed  region,  without  any  of  them  enjoying 
an  absolute  majority.110  The  emphasis  on  the  mixed  character  of  Mace- 
donia— on  the  fact  that  it  was  a macedoine — surely  reflected  the  Serbian 
communists’  need  to  oppose  Bulgarian  irredentism.  At  the  same  time,  the 
resolution  countered  the  official  “bourgeois”  and  “nationalistic”  assertion 
that  Vardar  Macedonia  historically  constituted  part  of  southern  Serbia 
and  that  its  population  was  ethnically  Serbian. 

Very  soon,  between  these  two  poles  a third  one  crystallized:  the  eth- 
nic Macedonian.  The  reference  to  a separate  Macedonian  element  is 
already  visible  in  a 1924  brochure  written  by  the  Yugoslav  communist 
Kosta  Novakovic.* 111  Yet  there  the  “Macedonians”  are  paradoxically  cat- 
egorized alongside  the  “Serbs”  and  the  "Bulgarians”  (and  the  non-Slavic 
nationalities  of  the  region)  as  if  there  were  three  Slavic  elements.  The  gen- 
eral trend  was  nevertheless  clear:  the  mention  of  Bulgarians  or  Serbs  in 
Vardar  Macedonia  was  gradually  abandoned  in  favor  of  expressions  such 
as  “Macedonian  people”  and  “Macedonians.” 

This  is  certainly  not  unique  to  the  Yugoslav  communist  discourse:  as 
previously  indicated,  these  were  the  canonical  terms  also  used  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Bulgarian  communists,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  activists  of  the 
1MRO  (United).  However,  just  as  in  the  last  case,  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  notions  in  question  was  not  clear.  In  many  statements  made  by  Yugo- 
slav communists,  the  term  “Macedonian  people”  sounds  instead  like  a 
supra-national  category,  but  in  others  there  are  also  references  to  a “Mace- 
donian language,”112  which  suggests  an  (ethno)national  particularity  of 
the  Macedonian  Slavs. 

The  resolution  on  the  Macedonian  nation  and  language  adopted  in 
January  1934  by  the  Political  Secretariat  of  the  ECC1  made  official  the 
latter  option:  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  CPY  (December  1934)  accepted 
the  existence  of  a distinct  Macedonian  national  identity  and  called  for  the 
creation  “in  the  near  future”  of  a separate  Communist  Party  of  Macedonia. 
The  Bulgarian  specialist  Kostadin  Paleshutski  even  believes  that  it  was 
the  Yugoslav  communists  who  implanted  in  Moscow  the  idea  that  the 
Macedonians  were  neither  Bulgarians  nor  Serbs:  throughout  the  ig2os, 


110  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  123-125. 

111  Kosta  Novakovic,  Makedonija  Makedoncima!  Zemlja  zemljoradnicima!  (Belgrade: 
NRPJ,  1924). 

112  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  178-179. 
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there  were  complaints  by  representatives  of  the  CPY  and  also  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Greece  that  the  reference  to  “Bulgarians”  in  Macedonia 
favored  Greater  Bulgarian  aspirations.113  Indeed,  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Yugoslav  communists  were  stigmatized  in  their  countries  as  traitors  to 
the  national  cause  who  promoted  Bulgarian  irredentism  in  Macedonia.114 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  designation  of  the  Macedonian  population 
as  simply  “Macedonian”  was  perhaps  expedient  for  the  two  parties.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  would  be  exaggerated  to  see  the  elimination  of  the  reference 
to  “Macedonian  Bulgarians”  in  these  discourses  as  a clear  result  of  either 
Greek  or  Serbian  nationalism. 

The  Yugoslav  party  was  far  from  being  “Serbian.”  The  Yugoslav  com- 
munists had  to  come  up  with  ways  to  handle  a number  of  “national  ques- 
tions,” and  the  Macedonian  question  was  just  one  of  them  (although  it 
was  certainly  very  complicated  with  its  Balkan  context).  The  “Serbian 
chauvinism”  traditionally  discovered  by  Bulgarian  commentators  in  every 
aspect  of  the  Yugoslav  communist  policy  is  not  visible  either  in  the  cri- 
tiques of  “Greater  Serbian  oppression”  or  the  plans  for  the  disintegration 
of  Yugoslavia  supported  by  the  CPY  in  the  early  1930s.  In  this  case,  as  good 
internationalists,  the  Yugoslav  activists  followed  a line  blessed  by  the 
international  communist  headquarters.  The  conspicuous  change  in  the 
CPY’s  national  program  from  1935  on,  with  the  call  for  the  preservation 
of  Yugoslavia,  although  on  a federative  basis,  again  followed  the  direc- 
tives coming  from  Moscow.  The  new  popular-front  tactics  dictated  the 
consolidation  of  the  antifascist  forces  in  the  Balkans:  it  largely  suspended 
the  previous  programs  of  destruction  of  the  existing  bourgeois  states  and 
allowed  a noticeable  degree  of  “patriotism.” 

In  this  context,  the  CPY’s  endorsement  of  a separate  Macedonian  Slavic 
identity  cannot  be  understood  without  taking  into  account  the  very  exis- 
tence of  such  an  identity.  During  the  interwar  period,  it  was  surely  still  in 
development,  and  it  was  getting  more  and  more  visible.  In  the  1920s,  in  the 
Vardar  region,  there  was  still  pro-Bulgarian  political  activism  maintained 


113  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  214-215. 

114  This  accusation  was  perhaps  not  totally  unfounded.  In  1920,  prior  to  the  elections 
for  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  the  IMRO 
leader  Todor  Aleksandrov  called  on  the  population  of  Vardar  Macedonia  to  vote  for  the 
communist  candidates:  finally,  the  Communist  Party  was  the  only  one  claiming  that  Mace- 
donia, as  far  as  its  ethnic  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  (only)  Serbian.  As  a result, 
the  CPY  won  a surprisingly  high  percentage  of  the  votes  in  the  province  around  the  Vardar 
River.  After  the  municipal  elections  the  same  year,  Skopje  became  a “red  commune,”  with 
the  CPY  winning  a majority  of  the  votes. 
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by  the  IMRO  and  the  bands  sent  by  it  across  the  eastern  border.  How- 
ever, during  the  next  decade,115  the  political  and  cultural  agenda  of  the 
local  Macedonians  became  less  radical  and  clearly  less  pro-Bulgarian. 
The  young  Macedonian  intellectuals  and  activists  of  the  1930s  were  trying 
to  develop  a Macedonian  literature  and  literary  language;  in  the  sphere 
of  politics,  their  claims  were  limited  to  the  idea  of  federalization  of  the 
existing  Yugoslavia,  where  Vardar  Macedonia  would  find  its  place  as  a 
distinct  entity.116  This  was  particularly  the  case  for  Macedonians  schooled 
in  Yugoslav  higher  education  institutions. 

Yet  just  as  in  the  case  of  interwar  Bulgaria,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  Macedonian  nationalism  of  the  young  Yugoslav  Macedonians 
without  considering  its  connection  to  communism.  The  most  important 
political  expression  of  this  nationalism  was  again  set  up  with  the  help  of 
the  Communist  Party:  this  was  the  MANAPO  (Makedonski  narodni  pokret 
or  "Macedonian  People’s/National  Movement,”  in  Serbo-Croatian).  Cre- 
ated in  1936,  it  was  a leftist  (“progressive”)  organization  of  Macedonian 
students  in  Zagreb  and  Belgrade  and  was  inspired  by  the  popular-front 
tactics.  The  movement  opposed  the  “monarcho-fascist  dictatorship”  and 
the  “Greater  Serbian  hegemony”  and  sought  to  achieve  autonomy  for 
Vardar  Macedonia  in  the  framework  of  an  antifascist,  federalized  Yugosla- 
via. Like  all  the  popular-front-type  movements,  the  MANAPO  was  not  uni- 
form itself:  among  the  participants  were  Bulgarian  nationalists  who  later, 
during  the  Bulgarian  occupation  of  the  region,  received  important  posi- 
tions. The  same  heterogenous  milieu  in  1937-1938  edited  the  review  Luc, 
which  contained  numerous  texts  in  Macedonian  and  historical  accounts 
focusing  on  the  history  of  the  region  and  of  its  “Slavs.”117  If  in  this  case, 
Macedonian  (and  Bulgarian)  nationalism  was  necessarily  camouflaged, 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  launched 
illegal  periodicals  that  expressed  it  clearly.  For  instance,  Bitten  and  Iskra 
(Skopje,  1940)  not  only  used  the  Macedonian  language  but  also  referred  to 
historical  figures  like  the  medieval  tsar  Samuil  or  the  revolutionary  Goce 
Delcev  as  Macedonian  Slavs. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  measure  the  degree  of  influence  of  the  Mace- 
donian national  identity  supported  by  the  Yugoslav  communists  prior  to 
World  War  II.  The  Macedonian  nationalist  intelligentsia  was  still  being 


115  In  1934  the  IMRO  was  banished  by  the  Bulgarian  government. 

116  As  noted  by  Ivo  Banac,  The  National  Question  in  Yugoslavia:  Origins,  History,  Politics 
(Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1984),  327. 

117  On  Luc,  see  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini,  231. 
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formed — a fact  that  only  helps  the  Greek  and  the  Bulgarian  historians  to 
present  the  Macedonian  identity  as  a communist  product  of  the  (post-) 
World  War  II  setting.  The  earliest  representatives  of  this  intelligentsia,  like 
the  poet  Koco  Racin,  were  most  often  communists,  it  is  true,  but  the  CPY 
had  relatively  few  members  in  Macedonia.  The  party  organizations  were 
virtually  nonexistent  after  a series  of  arrests  in  1937 — the  moment  when 
Josip  Broz  Tito  took  the  party  leadership.118 

The  local  communists  themselves  provided  part  of  the  explanation  for 
this  weakness:  the  “Macedonian  masses”  lacked  the  will  to  work  for  the 
preservation  of  Yugoslavia,  even  in  a new  democratic  and  "popular”  form. 
In  fact,  the  slogan  of  “independent  Macedonia,”  traditionally  associated 
with  the  right-wing  pro-Bulgarian  IMRO,  had  not  disappeared  even  within 
leftist  and  communist  circles — although  it  was  contrary  to  the  new  party 
line.  Under  Tito’s  leadership,  the  CPY  took  on  the  delicate  task  of  giving  the 
Macedonian  national  emancipation  the  “right”  political  articulation  and 
directing  it  into  the  “right”  direction:  the  “common  struggle”  of  all  the  Yugo- 
slav peoples  against  class  oppression  and  fascism.  By  ruling  out  the  idea 
of  Macedonian  independence  or  by  postponing  it  for  some  ideal  time  in 
the  future,  the  official  line  of  the  Yugoslav  communists  also  tended  to 
neglect  the  question  of  the  “unification”  of  the  three  parts  of  geographic 
Macedonia  and  to  focus  only  on  the  Yugoslav/Vardar  part. 

At  the  beginning  of  Yugoslavia’s  occupation  by  Axis  forces,  the  different 
articulations  of  Macedonian  identity  and  ideology  among  local  commu- 
nists— pro-  and  non-Yugoslav — clashed.  Moreover,  the  “internationalist” 
relationship  between  the  Yugoslav  and  the  Bulgarian  communists  almost 
turned  into  a conflict.  In  its  origin  was  the  formation,  in  1940,  of  a Regional 
Committee  ( Pokrainski.  komltet ) of  the  CPY  in  Macedonia  headed  by 
Metodi  Shatorov/Metodija  Satorov.  Also  known  as  Sharlo,  Shatorov  was 
a former  activist  of  the  IMRO  (United),  of  the  BCP  (then  known  as  the 
Bulgarian  Worker’s  Party)  and  of  the  Comintern.  Often  debated  in  the 
Bulgarian,  Yugoslav  (and)  Macedonian  historical  publications,  Shatorov’s 
case  indeed  deserves  a more  detailed  presentation,  as  it  shows  all  the 
entanglement  of  nationalism  and  communism  in  the  policies  of  both  the 
Yugoslav  and  the  Bulgarian  communist  parties  as  well  as  the  dilemmas 
facing  Macedonian  nationalism  during  World  War  II. 

Since  the  very  beginning,  Sharlo’s  Regional  Committee  recognized  a 
distinct  Macedonian  national  identity:  in  November  1940,  the  Committee 


118  See  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  256-258. 
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issued  an  antimilitarist  appeal  saying  that  the  Macedonians  were  “neither 
Serbs  nor  Bulgarians  but  only  Macedonians.”119  However,  in  other  docu- 
ments of  the  committee,  the  expression  “Macedonian  people”  ( makedon - 
ski  narod ) also  covers  the  non-Slavic  populations  inhabiting  the  region 
(Albanians,  Turks  and  Vlachs),120  which  attests  to  certain  lingering  hesi- 
tations concerning  the  exact  ethnic  contents  of  the  term.  In  any  case,  in 
April-May  1941,  thus  immediately  after  the  Axis  invasion  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria’s  occupation  of  most  of  Vardar  Macedonia,  Shatorov  unex- 
pectedly cut  the  links  between  the  Regional  Committee  and  the  CPY. 
Moreover,  he  put  the  local  communist  organization  under  the  authority 
of  the  Bulgarian  Workers’  Party.  He  renamed  his  structure  the  “Regional 
Committee  of  the  Workers’  Party  in  Macedonia”  and  even  expelled  its  two 
ethnic  Serbian  members. 

Shatorov’ s anti-Yugoslav  and  visibly  pro-Bulgarian  actions  naturally 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  CPY’s  leadership,  which  did  not  hesitate  to  send 
its  loyal  commissioners  (Mara  Naceva  and  Lazar  Kolisevski)  to  Macedo- 
nia. The  conflict  between  the  pro-Yugoslav  communists  and  Sharlo — also 
labeled  in  the  Yugoslav  documents  as  “the  Old  Bulgarian” — reached  its 
peak  in  July  1941  when  Tito  himself  sent  a letter  to  the  Regional  Commit- 
tee accusing  it  of  “nationalism,”  sabotage  of  the  CPY’s  line  and  counter- 
revolutionary activity.121  The  last  point  was  not  quite  true.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  USSR,  the  Macedonian  communists,  like  all  the 
others,  were  obliged  to  organize  a partisan  resistance  movement  against 
the  Axis  occupiers:  as  a good  communist,  Shatorov  initiated  such  a strug- 
gle. But  he  tended  to  cast  it  as  resistance  against  the  fascist  Bulgarian 
government — not  necessarily  against  the  annexation  of  Vardar  Macedo- 
nia by  Bulgaria.  At  the  same  time,  the  Yugoslav  headquarters  needed  a 
genuine  “national-liberation”  movement  in  Macedonia — just  like  in  the 
other  parts  of  Yugoslavia. 

As  a result,  Shatorov  was  excluded  from  the  party  but,  in  turn,  his  com- 
mittee excommunicated  the  Yugoslav  representative,  Kolisevski.  The  con- 
troversy reached  all  the  way  to  the  CPY  and  BCP  leaderships.  The  fact  that 
the  latter  did  not  condemn  Shatorov’s  policy  shows  how  far  the  Bulgarian 
communists  were  from  “national  nihilism”:  Macedonia  was  welcome  to 
the  BCP’s  sphere  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  party  did  not  seem  disposed  to 


119  Dokumenti  za  borbata  na  makedonskiot  narod,  vol.  2, 190-192. 

120  Ibid.,  181. 

121  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  288. 
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give  the  region  back  to  the  Yugoslav  “comrades.”  The  latter  were  not  likely 
to  give  up  Macedonia  either.  Obviously,  the  conflict  around  Sharlo  had  a 
certain  similarity  with  the  “bourgeois”  Serbo-Bulgarian  quarrel  on  the  his- 
torical and  ethnic  belonging  of  Macedonia.  However,  unlike  the  national 
bourgeois  parties,  the  communists  were  able  to  resort  to  a higher,  inter- 
national instance:  Tito  addressed  to  the  Comintern  his  complaint  against 
Sharlo’s  “national  chauvinism”  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Macedonian 
Regional  Committee  into  the  BCP. 

For  strategic  reasons,  the  international  communist  headquarters  pro- 
nounced itself  in  favor  of  the  Yugoslav  party.  The  Regional  Committee 
was  restored  to  Tito,  and  the  Bulgarians  had  to  accept  this  solution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  balanced  enough:  the  ECCI,  whose  secretary  at  that 
time  was  the  Bulgarian  Dimitrov,  called  for  a “close  co-operation”  between 
the  BCP  and  the  CPY  in  Vardar  Macedonia  and,  despite  its  submission 
to  the  CPY,  the  local  organization  was  actually  put  under  a kind  of  dual 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian  tutelage.122  The  solution  adopted  by  the  international 
communist  leadership  undoubtedly  shows  a certain  skepticism  concern- 
ing the  capacity  of  Macedonian  communists  to  organize  a real  partisan 
resistance  but  probably  also  doubts  over  the  distinct  character  of  their 
national  identity.123  Concerning  the  Bulgarian  communist  leadership,  it 
recognized  the  “grave  political  and  organizational  mistakes”  of  Shatorov 
but  refused  to  consider  him  a “class  enemy”  or  a “counter-revolutionary 
element”  and  opposed  the  capital  punishment  demanded  by  the  CPY.124 

Did  Sharlo,  along  with  his  (former)  comrades — the  Bulgarian  com- 
munists— try  to  “Bulgarianize”  the  Macedonian  communist  movement? 
Macedonian  historiography  during  the  Yugoslav  communist  period 
answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Yet  after  1991,  the  leader  of  the 
regional  communist  organization  was  also  praised  and  was  officially  reha- 
bilitated by  a scholarly  conference  held  in  2005  in  Skopje.  It  was  decided 
that  Shatorov  was  a great  “Macedonian  patriot”  and  by  no  means  a traitor 
of  “the  Macedonian  cause.”125  How  was  this  revision  possible? 


122  See  Dokumenti  za  borbata  na  makecLonskiot  narod,  vol.  2,  355. 

123  At  least  according  to  the  Macedonian  historian  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini, 
263. 

124  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  1060-1061.  Finally,  Shatorov  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bulgaria,  where  he  spent  the  war  in  a partisan  detachment  and  died  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September  1944  in  circumstances  that  some  authors  still  consider  unclear. 

125  See  Viktor  Cvetanoski,  “Sarlo  bil  golem  Makedonec,  a ne  predavnik,”  Utrinski  vesnik, 
November  24,  2005,  accessed  December  9,  2on,  http://2i7.i6.70.245/default.aspx?pbroj= 
!938&stID=57093&pdate=2005ii24. 
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As  already  mentioned,  documents  issued  by  the  Macedonian  Regional 
Committee  during  Shatorov’s  rule  attest  to  a certain  form  of  Macedonian 
nationalism.  In  an  open  letter  from  May  1941  signed  by  Shatorov  and 
known  as  the  “Letter  to  Stojan,”  the  head  of  the  Regional  Committee  of 
“the  Workers’  Party”  traced  the  continuity  of  the  Macedonians’  struggles 
for  “national  and  political  liberation,”  represented  by  figures  such  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Internal  Macedonian  organization  from  the  Ottoman  period 
(Goce  Delcev,  Jane  Sandanski  and  Gjorce  Petrov).126  At  the  same  time, 
the  circular  expressed  indignation  against  the  Bulgarian  regime,  which 
presented  Macedonian  culture  as  Bulgarian  while  replacing,  in  the  local 
administration,  the  “Sumadinians”  (that  is,  Serbians)  with  Bulgarians. 

Yet  Shatorov’s  appeal  stated  that  “the  Macedonians  do  not  struggle  only 
in  order  to  have  their  priests  and  teachers  ( popovi  i daskali),  be  they  Bul- 
garian, Albanian  or  Vlach ” In  this  case,  one  can  see  that  Shatorov  was 

inclined  to  understand  the  concept  of  “Macedonians”  in  the  old  supra- 
national way,  typical  of  the  (Macedono-)Bulgarian  political  tradition:  as  a 
community  of  different  “national  elements”  where  the  Macedonian  Slavs 
were  in  fact  Bulgarians. 

A letter  of  his  addressed  to  the  CC  of  the  BCP  attests  to  his  relative  indif- 
ference, or  perhaps  exasperation,  concerning  the  issue  of  Macedonians’ 
ethnicity — particularly  the  debates  over  to  what  extent  they  constituted 
a nation  different  from  the  Bulgarians.  According  to  him,  these  “doctri- 
nal and  sectarian  disputes  and  provocations”  ( doktrinersko  sektantski  spo- 
rove  i drazneniya ) had  to  be  ended.  Simultaneously,  Shatorov  criticized 
what  he  called  the  “Greater  Macedonian  chauvinism”  ( velikomakedonski : 
shovinizam)  of  the  activists  who  condemned  all  those  who  did  not  feel 
themselves  to  be  “Macedonian  Slavs.”127  Obviously,  he  tried  to  reverse  the 
traditional  communist  stigmatization  of  “Greater  Bulgarian  chauvinism” 
and  to  instrumentalize  it  against  the  communists  with  clearly  Macedo- 
nian (and  possibly  pro-Yugoslav)  nationalism.  Moreover,  he  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  party  organization  had  to  struggle  only  against  the 
“imperialism”  of  the  official  Bulgaria,  while  he  accepted  the  occupation  of 
Macedonia  as  a fait  accompli  that,  in  the  eyes  of  much  of  “the  Macedonian 
and  Bulgarian  population,”  was  “the  solution  to  our  century-old  national 
questions.” 


126  Dokumenti  za  borbata  na  makecLonskiot  narod,  vol.  2,  349-353. 

127  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  1053-1054. 
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Contrary  to  the  point  of  view  of  Macedonian  historians  today,  Shato- 
rov  was  not  necessarily  a “Macedonian  patriot”  as  they  would  define  the 
term.  And,  again  contrary  to  their  interpretation,  the  BCP  was  not  that 
nationalist  and  was  not  trying  to  Bulgarianize  the  Macedonian  commu- 
nist movement  by  any  means  possible.  In  fact,  Shatorov’s  views  were  not 
politically  correct  for  the  Bulgarian  leadership:  the  secretary  of  the  CC  of 
the  BCP  Traycho  Kostov  responded  to  him  that  the  Macedonians  were 
not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  Bulgarian  occupation  and  that  the  pro- 
cess of  their  transformation  into  a distinct  “nation”  had  “gone  very  far,” 
with  over  80  percent  of  the  locals  considering  themselves  Macedonians 
and  not  Bulgarians.128  Kostov' s reply  actually  shows  that,  after  the  Bul- 
garian occupation  of  Vardar  Macedonia,  the  Bulgarian  communists  did 
not  have  a coherent  program  for  the  political  future  of  the  region.  While 
urging  a fight  against  “Greater  Bulgarian  chauvinism”  and  “imperialism,” 
Kostov  called  neither  for  the  return  of  Macedonia  to  Yugoslavia  nor  for 
its  independence. 

Apparently,  the  leaders  of  the  BCP  found  themselves  in  a deadlock,  as 
the  Comintern  had  suspended  their  call  for  a Balkan  Federation,  and  their 
demand  for  an  independent  Macedonia  was  revised  with  the  popular-front 
tactics.  At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  want  to  see  the  region  returned  to 
Yugoslavia:  in  the  aftermath  of  the  scandal  with  Sharlo,  in  October  rg4r, 
the  CC  of  the  BCP  asked  its  Yugoslav  “comrades”  not  to  identify  the  situ- 
ation in  Macedonia  with  that  in  Serbia  or  Croatia.  The  Bulgarian  leaders 
insisted  that,  apart  from  certain  regions  like  “Kumanovo,  partially  Skopje,” 
the  local  population  was  not  prepared  for  an  “active  struggle”  against  the 
occupiers,  as  it  detested  the  former  Yugoslavia.129  Here,  the  reference  to 
these  specific  regions130  presupposes  that  only  the  Serbophile  elements 
were  ready  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  CPY. 

To  a certain  extent  the  Bulgarian  communists  were  right.  The  CPY 
leaders  took  measures  to  discipline  the  Regional  Committee  in  Macedo- 
nia, but  because  their  envoy  Lazar  Kolisevski  was  arrested  by  the  Bul- 
garian police,  the  committee  was  headed  by  another  local  activist — Bane 
Andreev.  As  a result,  Sharlo’s  story  was  almost  repeated.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Andreev,  the  Macedonian  communists  re-established  close  contact 


128  Ibid.,  1058. 

129  Ibid.,  1063.  See  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini,  264-265. 

130  The  inhabitants  of  Kumanovo  even  today  speak  a peculiar  dialect,  transitional  to 
Serbian.  Both  Kumanovo  and  a part  of  the  Skopje  region  have  the  reputation  of  being 
largely  Serbified,  and  not  only  linguistically. 
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with  the  BCP.  Moreover,  they  exhorted  the  population  to  struggle  for  “free 
Macedonia”  against  the  fascist  Bulgarian  government  and  monarch  but 
not  for  a new  Yugoslavia.  The  instructor  sent  by  the  CC  of  the  CPY — the 
Serbian  Dragan  Pavlovic-Silja — had  to  accept  the  lack  of  reference  to  the 
CPY  in  the  proclamations  issued  by  the  committee. 

Only  in  September  1942  did  the  new  envoy  of  the  CC,  Dobrivoje 
Radosavljevic-Bobi  (who  also  was  Serbian),  succeed  in  forming  a new 
regional  committee  composed  of  activists  loyal  to  the  Yugoslav  line.  Led 
by  Kuzman  Josifovski,  the  party  structure  was,  however,  again  obliged  to 
avoid  the  reference  to  Yugoslavia.  In  its  proclamations  to  the  local  popu- 
lation, it  proclaimed  itself  the  “Regional  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Macedonia,”  even  if  such  a party  did  not  exist  yet:  Radosavljevic 
explained  to  the  CPY  leaders  that  the  Macedonians  (aside  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  regions  of  Azot,  Porece  and  Skopska  Crna  Gora)  were  “incred- 
ibly afraid  of  a return  of  Yugoslavia,”  although  they  “already”  detested  the 
“Greater  Bulgarian  hegemonists”  as  well.131  Thus  the  Yugoslav  activist 
only  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  BCP’s  assessment  from  the  previ- 
ous year.132 

Apart  from  the  tactical  concealment  of  the  dependence  of  the  local 
party  organization  from  the  CPY,  the  CPYs  envoy  suggested  a more  active 
instrumentalization,  in  the  local  communist  propaganda,  of  historical  ref- 
erences and  traditional  slogans  like  the  “unification  of  Macedonia.”  Thus 
the  CPY’s  activists  compromised  the  official  line  somewhat  in  order  to 
attract  the  Macedonian  population.  Relaunching  the  slogan  of  a “unified 
Macedonia”  was  not  approved  by  Tito’s  headquarters  or  by  Moscow. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Macedonian  communists  more  and  more  explic- 
itly claimed  to  be  the  genuine  inheritors  and  promoters  of  a specific 
centuries-old  tradition  of  Macedonians,  exemplified  by  figures  such  as  the 
creators  of  the  Slavic  script  Cyril  and  Methodius,  revolutionaries  from  the 
Ottoman  period  like  Goce  Delcev  and  events  like  the  Ilinden  Uprising  or 
the  so-called  Krusevo  Republic.133  Gradually,  the  Yugoslav  Macedonian 
partisans  constructed  a historical  continuity  linking  their  own  agenda 
and  that  of  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  movement  from  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries:  a continuity 


131  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  298. 

132  Azot,  Porece  and  Skopska  Crna  Gora  are  traditionally  pro-Serbian  regions. 

133  See  Dokumenti  za  borbata  na  makecLonskiot  narod,  vol.  2,  375.  The  Krusevo  Repub- 
lic was  a revolutionary  government  proclaimed  during  the  anti-Ottoman  Ilinden  Uprising 
(!903)  in  the  multi-ethnic  town  of  Krusevo,  western  Macedonia. 
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postulated  also  by  Macedonian  historiography,  which  speaks  of  “the 
Ilinden  traditions  in  the  National  Liberation  Struggle.”134  The  parti- 
san leaders  and  detachments  chose  names  of  heroes  from  the  Internal 
Macedonian(-Adrianopolitan)  Revolutionary  Organization.  For  instance, 
Kuzman  Josifovski  was  named  “Pitu”  after  Pitu  Guli,  the  famous  (Vlach) 
defendant  of  the  short-lived  Krusevo  Republic  in  1903. 

However,  the  Macedonian  nationalism  promoted  by  the  CPY  had  to  be 
carefully  domesticated  for  the  sake  of  the  party’s  line.  How  to  achieve  the 
perfect  unison  between  the  two  agendas  was  not  obvious.  Macedonia’s 
final  destiny  remained  unclear  throughout  1942  as  a result  of  the  Com- 
intern’s (to  a certain  extent)  compromise  solution  following  the  scandal 
around  Shatorov.  The  BCP  had  also  its  representative  within  the  Mace- 
donian partisan  headquarters — Boyan  Balgaranov — whose  figure  still 
provokes  the  ressentiment  of  the  Macedonian  historians.  In  contrast  with 
the  CPY’s  stance  in  favor  of  preserving  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Balgaranov 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  an  “independent  and  unified  Macedonia,”  a 
slogan  which  is  even  today  considered  by  Macedonian  researchers  to  be 
a “very  suspicious  idea.”135  Furthermore,  it  was  the  Bulgarian  commu- 
nists who  insisted  on  the  creation  of  a separate  Macedonian  Communist 
Party.136 

In  fact,  the  suspicion  of  Macedonian  historiography  concerning  the 
activity  of  the  BCP  makes  visible  the  Yugoslav  “format”  of  the  Macedo- 
nian national  identity  that  the  CPY  finally  succeeded  in  imposing.  It  is 
undoubtedly  paradoxical  that  researchers  from  an  independent  Republic 
of  Macedonia  still  reject  as  inappropriate  the  encouragement  of  indepen- 
dentism  within  the  Macedonian  partisan  resistance  during  World  War  II. 
Yet  their  reaction  represents  a relatively  good  understanding  of  the  motives 
of  the  BCP.  Even  if  the  latter  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  unambiguous 
“Bulgarization”  of  the  Macedonian  movement  (as  supposed  by  certain  his- 
torians in  Skopje),  its  initiatives  did  not  lack  a certain  “patriotic”  motiva- 
tion. The  Bulgarian  communists  were  clearly  not  inclined  to  cede  Vardar 
Macedonia  completely  to  their  Yugoslav  “brothers”  and  probably  consid- 
ered the  establishment  of  a Macedonian  Communist  Party  as  a means 
to  maintain  their  influence  in  the  region.  The  autonomist  and  essentially 


134  See,  for  example,  Mihailo  Apostolski,  Tradiciite  na  Ilinden  i NOB  (Skopje:  Radio- 
Televizija,  1968). 

135  The  expression  comes  from  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini,  266. 

136  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini,  262. 
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pro-Bulgarian  policies  of  Metodi  Shatorov  and  of  Bane  Andreev  only  con- 
firm this  possibility. 

Conscious  of  such  risks,  at  the  beginning  of  1943,  Tito’s  leadership 
decided  to  avoid  them  and  sent  a new  special  envoy  to  Macedonia — the 
Montenegrin  Svetozar  Vukmanovic-Tempo.  He  was  supposed  to  set  up  a 
Macedonian  Communist  Party  within  the  framework  of  the  Yugoslav  one. 
According  to  the  CPY’s  plan,  this  structure  would  be  active  only  on  the 
territory  of  Vardar  Macedonia  and  would  include  only  activists  loyal  to 
the  Yugoslav  agenda.137  Tempo’s  mission  was  not  without  frictions  with 
the  Bulgarian  representative,  but  very  soon  the  Yugoslav  activist  man- 
aged to  impose  himself  as  the  real  leader  of  the  Macedonian  commu- 
nist resistance.138  In  February-March  1943,  Svetozar  Vukmanovic-Tempo 
formed  the  first  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Macedonia 
(Komunisticka  Partija  na  Makedonija),  which  was  supposed  to  spread  the 
idea  of  the  re-establishment  of  Yugoslavia  under  a new  democratic  and 
“people’s”  form.139 

Ironically,  at  different  times,  the  concept  of  the  “Macedonian  Com- 
munist Party”  has  served  the  particular  interests  of  both  the  Bulgarian 
and  the  Yugoslav  communists.  Although  suggested  by  the  CPY  as  early  as 
1934  (during  the  party’s  Fourth  Conference),  it  was  a consequence  of  the 
Comintern’s  policy  of  dissolution  of  the  existing  states.  For  this  reason, 
it  was  no  longer  expedient  for  the  patriotic  National  Liberation  Struggle 
of  the  Yugoslav  communist  resistance  during  the  war — the  same  reason, 
for  which  it  was,  this  time,  expedient  for  the  Bulgarian  communists.  In 
November  1942,  the  First  Session  of  AVNOJ,140  held  in  Bihac  (Bosnia), 
confirmed  that  the  future  Yugoslavia  would  include  its  prewar  territories, 
including  Vardar  Macedonia.  By  then,  Tito  had  explicitly  criticized  the 
idea  of  an  autonomous  communist  party  in  Macedonia.  Yet  the  need  to 
block  the  autonomist  trends  in  the  region,  to  better  control  the  local  par- 
tisan movement  and  to  win  more  massive  support  from  the  population 


137  Ristovski,  Istorija  na  makedonskata  nacija,  643. 

138  Today,  certain  Macedonian  historians  consider  this  fact  an  “usurpation”  of  the 
Macedonian  movement  by  the  Montenegrin  Tempo:  see  ibid.,  653. 

139  According  to  Ivan  Katardziev,  Tempo  set  up  the  CPM  “in  a very  non-democratic 
manner"  (na  krajno  nedemokratski  nacin):  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini,  271.  Initially, 
the  CC  was  based  in  western  Macedonia  (which  was  under  Italian-Albanian  occupation). 

140  In  Serbian/Croatian  Antifasisticko  V(ij)ece  Narodnog  Oslobodenja  Jugosiavije,  or 
Antifascist  Council  of  the  People’s  Liberation  of  Yugoslavia — a wartime  provisional  delib- 
erative body  of  the  Titoist  resistance  that  administered  the  territories  under  partisans’ 
control. 
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made  the  Yugoslav  leaders  reconsider  the  idea.  Otherwise,  under  the  label 
of  the  CPY,  they  risked  continuing  to  be  regarded  by  many  of  the  Mace- 
donians as  “Serbs”  fighting  for  a new  “Greater  Serbian”  Yugoslavia.  This 
stigmatization  of  the  communist  partisans  persists  even  today  in  certain 
anti-communist  discourses  in  the  Republic  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  in  the 
arguments  of  the  Bulgarian  historical  polemicists. 

The  legitimacy  desired  by  Tito’s  communists  was  still  not  obvious,  as  the 
activists  of  the  newly  formed  CPM  faced  the  old  problem:  the  local  popu- 
lation’s lack  of  enthusiasm  for  being  part  of  one  or  another  kind  of  future 
Yugoslavia.  The  CC  of  the  CPM  did  not  dare  to  exhort  the  Macedonians 
to  struggle  for  a future  Yugoslav  Macedonia.  Yugoslavia  is  not  mentioned, 
for  instance,  in  the  appeal  from  June  1943  to  “all  Macedonians,”  regard- 
less of  their  national  allegiances  in  the  past:  “Serbomans,”  “Bulgarophiles” 
or  “Graecomans”  (" srbomani “bugarofili"  Hi  “grkomani”).  In  this  case,  the 
local  communists  launched  only  slogans  such  as  the  “national  freedom” 
of  Macedonia  and  its  “brotherly  cooperation  ( bratska  sorabotuvacka)  with 
all  the  Balkan  peoples.”141  The  text  referred  to  the  “National  Liberation 
armies  of  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Greece”  as  well  as  to  the  Bulgarian 
Fatherland  Front  and  partisan  detachments  of  the  “brotherly  Bulgarian 
people.”  Obviously,  the  CC  of  the  CPM  was  trying  to  show  a certain  neu- 
trality vis-a-vis  Tito’s  emerging  Yugoslavia  and  to  present  its  own  agenda 
in  a larger  Balkan  context. 

The  October  1943  manifesto  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Macedonian 
partisan  army  (“National  Liberation  Army  and  Partisan  Detachments  of 
Macedonia” — NOV  i POM)  was  composed  in  the  same  style.142  The  docu- 
ment (probably  dictated  by  Svetozar  Vukmanovic  himself)  addressed  not 
only  the  Macedonians  (regardless  if  one  “felt  Bulgarophile,  Graecoman 
or  Serboman  in  the  past”)  but  also  the  members  of  the  ethnic  minori- 
ties (Albanians,  Turks,  Vlachs).  After  the  already  compulsory  historical 
references  to  the  Ilinden  Uprising,  the  Krusevo  Republic  and  the  figure  of 
Goce  Delcev,  the  manifesto  called  for  a “free”  and  “people’s  Macedonia” 
in  a “fraternal  union  with  the  Yugoslav  peoples.”  The  “brotherly  Bulgar- 
ian people”  was  invited  to  join  the  Slavic  union,  and  the  manifesto  did 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  forming  a “brotherly  federative  union”  of 
all  the  Balkan  peoples  as  well.  However,  despite  the  concessions  to  the 


141  See  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  302-303. 

142  See  Mihailo  Apostolski,  Manifestot  na  Glavniot  stab  na  NOV  i POM  (Skopje:  Radio- 
Televizija,  1968). 
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Bulgarophile  elements  among  the  Macedonian  population  and  the  refer- 
ence to  a pan-Balkan  perspective,  the  document  of  the  partisan  army’s 
headquarters  declared,  for  the  first  time  publicly,  that  Macedonia’s  future 
was  to  be  within  Yugoslavia. 

Although  balanced  and  conscientious  in  its  formulas,  the  manifesto 
provoked  negative  reactions  among  some  local  activists — particularly 
those  from  the  Committee  of  National-Liberation  Action  (ANOK),  a 
“popular  front”-styled  body  established  by  the  Communist  Party  earlier 
in  1943.  In  December  they  addressed  to  the  headquarters  a declaration 
(. Prlgovor ) insisting  that  the  fate  of  Macedonia  could  not  be  solved  in  the 
narrow  framework  of  prewar  Yugoslavia.143  The  latter  was,  according  to 
the  ANOK,  a “foreign,”  “artificial  combination”  which  was  a symbol  of 
“the  darkest  slavery”  of  Macedonia.  For  the  same  activists  (including  Kiro 
Gligorov,  later  to  become  the  president  of  the  Republic  of  Macedonia), 
the  Macedonian  question  was  a “pan-Balkan”  issue,  and  its  solution  was 
possible  only  within  a “federation  of  the  Balkan  peoples”:  it  was  a “spe- 
cific” case,  different  from  the  other  Yugoslav  cases.  The  ANOK  even  ques- 
tioned how  well  Tito  was  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  revolutionary 
struggles  of  the  “Macedonian  people”  and  with  its  national  aspirations. 
The  declaration  explicitly  stated  the  main  aspiration:  a “unified  Macedo- 
nia,” which  would  be  impossible  in  the  framework  of  Yugoslavia.  It  laid 
particular  emphasis  on  the  Greek  and  the  Bulgarian  part  of  geographic 
Macedonia,  which  were  seen  as  neglected  by  the  Yugoslav  project  of  Tito’s 
resistance.  The  ANOK  attacked  the  “non-democratic”  methods  of  elabora- 
tion of  the  “national  liberation  program”  by  the  partisan  headquarters  and 
even  criticized  the  Serbian  influence  on  the  language  of  its  manifesto. 

Obviously,  the  Yugoslav  project  and  Macedonian  nationalism  did 
not  necessarily  go  together.  Of  course,  as  already  mentioned,  since  the 
interwar  period  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  encouraged  Mace- 
donian national  emancipation.  During  World  War  II,  especially  after  the 
denouement  of  Sharlo’s  interlude  in  1941,  the  CPY  managed  to  organize  a 
Macedonian  partisan  movement  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a national 
liberation  struggle  against  the  Bulgarian  occupation  of  the  Vardar  region. 
Yet  in  this  way,  the  CPY  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a Macedonian 
national  project  that  did  not  necessarily  fit  into  its  strategic  aims.  This 
project  was  autonomist  and  irredentist:  it  was  not  satisfied  with  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  the  Yugoslav  “artificial  combination.” 


143  Dokumenti  za  borbata  na  makedonskiot  narod,  vol.  2,  415-425. 
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Socially,  its  advocates  were  more  “bourgeois”:  some  of  them,  although 
antifascists,  were  not  actually  communists — like  Metodija  Andonov- 
Cento,  later  to  become  the  first  president  of  the  Macedonian  branch  of 
AVNOJ.  To  a certain  extent,  their  discourse  had  also  some  Serbophobe 
nuances  similar  to  those  of  Sharlo’s  policy,  while,  as  already  indicated, 
ethnic  Serbs  often  had  leading  positions  and  even  made  some  of  the  most 
important  decisions  within  the  Macedonian  communist  resistance.  The 
CPM  was  itself  created  by  the  Montenegrin  Tempo.  At  the  same  time,  the 
autonomist  or  independentist  overtones  of  the  Macedonian  “bourgeois” 
activists  were  in  harmony  with  both  bourgeois  and  communist  Bulgarian 
traditions. 

In  September  1943  the  Politburo  of  the  CC  of  the  BCP  addressed  a 
letter  to  its  representative,  Balgaranov,  stating  that  the  “future  form  of 
the  relations  between  the  Balkan  peoples  and  states”  would  be  discussed 
only  after  the  end  of  the  war.144  The  Bulgarian  leaders  clearly  preferred  to 
postpone  addressing  the  question  of  the  definitive  status  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  one  hand,  “independent  Macedonia”  and  the  “Balkan  Federation” 
were  discarded  slogans.  On  the  other,  the  Bulgarian  communists  were 
reluctant  to  imagine  Vardar  Macedonia  back  in  Yugoslavia. 

Not  surprisingly  the  Yugoslav  leaders  (both  from  the  CPY  and  the  CPM) 
reacted  harshly  to  the  ANOK’s  declaration:  member  of  the  CC  of  the  CPM 
Kuzman  Josifovski-Pitu — later  glorified  as  “the  second  Goce  Delcev” — 
condemned  the  theses  of  the  “intellectuals”  from  the  ANOK.  He  accused 
them  of  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  the  National  Liberation  Strug- 
gle and  of  narrow-minded  “nationalism”  close  to  the  pro-Bulgarian  inde- 
pendentism  of  the  right-wing  IMRO  of  Ivan  Mihaylov.145  The  placement 
of  the  Macedonian  questions  in  a larger  Balkan  context  was  definitely  not 
expedient  for  the  Yugoslav  communists’  state-building  purposes.  In  late 
November  1943,  the  Second  Session  of  the  AVNOJ,  held  in  Jajce  (again  in 
Bosnia),  endorsed  the  creation  of  a federative  Yugoslavia  with  six  con- 
stituent republics,  one  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  Macedonia.  The  clear 
formulation  of  the  postwar  Yugoslav  project  was  followed  by  a new  con- 
flict with  the  Bulgarian  communists. 


144  g](p  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  1077. 

145  Dokumenti  za  borbata  na  makedonskiot  narod,  vol.  2,  425-428.  It  is  nevertheless 
groundless  to  assert,  along  with  the  Bulgarian  authors,  that  the  members  of  the  ANOK 
were  people  with  a “preserved  Bulgarian  national  consciousness”:  see,  for  example,  Pale- 
shutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya,  306. 
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At  almost  the  same  time  as  the  AVNOJ  session,  the  National  Commit- 
tee of  the  Fatherland  Front  (OF)  issued  a special  declaration  in  which 
the  Bulgarian  antifascists  called  for  the  establishment  of  a “unified  free 
and  independent  Macedonia”:  a “Macedonia  for  Macedonians”  supposed 
to  unite  all  the  pieces  of  the  divided  region  and  put  an  end  to  the  rival- 
ries between  the  Balkan  nations.  Thus,  instead  of  being  an  “apple  of  dis- 
cord,” Macedonia  was  going  to  represent  a link  between  the  peoples  of  the 
Balkans.  In  fact,  the  OF  declaration  resurrected  traditional  (Macedono-) 
Bulgarian  ideological  points  that  have  also  played  a significant  role  in  the 
development  of  a separate  Macedonian  nationalism.  Nevertheless,  some 
passages  of  the  text  promote  a noticeably  more  “patriotic”  Bulgarian  atti- 
tude: the  OF  stresses  that  “every  Bulgarian  bows  down  humbly  and  rever- 
ently” before  Macedonia,  as  it  is  “the  cradle  of  the  Bulgarian  [National] 
Revival.”  The  document  also  speaks  of  “the  common  struggles”  of  Bulgar- 
ians and  Macedonians  against  “the  Turkish  yoke”  and  even  refers  to  the 
fallen  whom  Bulgaria  has  sacrificed  for  the  “liberation”  of  Macedonia.146 

The  OF  declaration  provoked  highly  critical  reactions  from  the  Yugo- 
slav communist  leaders  in  Macedonia  (Kuzman  Josifovski)  and  from  Tito 
himself.147  Just  like  them,  Macedonian  historiography  still  supposes  that, 
behind  the  independentist  slogans,  the  OF  offered  a “Greater  Bulgarian” 
solution  to  the  Macedonian  question.148  Following  the  CPY’s  protests,  the 
Bulgarian  communist  leaders  reverted  to  their  previous  position:  they 
postponed  the  question  of  Macedonia’s  status  until  after  the  war. 

However,  a new  idea  was  cautiously  launched  by  Georgi  Dimitrov,  the 
Bulgarian  head  of  the  Comintern  (until  its  dissolution  in  1943):  “friend- 
ship” and  "union”  between  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  as  a prerequisite  to  the 
solution  of  the  Macedonian  question,  naturally  under  Soviet  supervision.149 
In  fact,  as  early  as  April  1941,  Dimitrov  expressed  in  Stalin’s  presence  his 
“personal  opinion”  concerning  the  status  of  Macedonia:  the  best  way  to 


146  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiy  at  vapros,  1083-1085.  The  rhetoric  of  the  document 
shows  that,  to  a certain  extent,  it  represented  a compromise  on  behalf  of  the  BCP  vis-a-vis 
the  more  traditional  nationalist  attitudes  of  its  allies  within  the  Fatherland  Front  and/or  a 
means  to  achieve  bigger  public  support. 

147  Dokumenti  za  borbata  na  makedonskiot  narod,  vol.  2,  435-437. 

148  See  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini,  266-267.  Then  one  can  certainly  ask  if  the 
“right”  solution  was  only  the  Yugoslav  one. 

149  Guidelines  of  Georgi  Dimitrov  from  January  1944:  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiy  at 
vapros,  1086-1087. 
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settle  it  was  within  the  framework  of  a South  Slavic  federation  comprising 
all  the  Yugoslav  nations  plus  Bulgaria.150 

This  fact  should  be  highlighted:  although  Bulgarian  specialists  have 
tried  to  present  the  aforementioned  negotiations  between  Sofia  and  Bel- 
grade for  a bigger  South  Slavic  state  as  a Yugoslav  imperialist  scenario,151 
its  origin  is  clearly  not  Yugoslav.  None  of  the  AVNOJ  sessions  had  made 
the  decision  to  absorb  Bulgaria  into  the  future  people’s  Yugoslavia.  At 
the  same  time,  the  South  Slavic  union  was  expedient  for  the  Bulgarian 
communists — although  it  entailed  a necessary  compromise.  Bulgaria  had 
to  accept  that  Macedonia’s  future  lay  in  Yugoslavia;  its  separation  from 
Yugoslavia  was  not  acceptable — as  Dimitrov  put  it — after  all  those  among 
the  “Yugoslav  peoples”  who  had  fallen  in  the  antifascist  struggle.152  Unlike 
the  Yugoslav  resistance  led  by  Tito,  the  communist  partisan  struggle  in 
Bulgaria  was  feeble.  The  Bulgarian  communists  were  not  able  to  organize 
a national  liberation  struggle  similar  to  that  of  their  Yugoslav  “comrades.” 
Their  country  was  not  occupied  by  the  Axis — it  was  an  Axis  ally — and 
Sofia’s  official  propaganda  insisted  that  the  Bulgarian  nation  had  achieved 
its  “centuries-old  dreams”  by  occupying  considerable  parts  of  Macedonia, 
Aegean  Thrace  and  so  on.  By  1944  the  BCP  had  only  minor  political  signifi- 
cance, while  Tito’s  army  enjoyed  high  international  prestige.  This  was  a 
significant  reversal  of  fortunes,  given  the  important  position  of  Bulgarian 
communists  within  the  world  communist  headquarters  and  the  marginal- 
ity  of  the  CPY  during  the  interwar  period. 

Yet  the  project  of  South  Slavic  union  allowed  Bulgaria  to  be  part  of  the 
same  political  framework  as  Macedonia  would  be:  within  such  a federa- 
tion, Bulgaria  would  not  lose  its  connection  with  the  region  where  the  Bul- 
garian communists  were  still  trying  to  assert  their  influence.  This  aspect 
should  certainly  be  taken  into  account:  it  shows  that  the  project  of  South 
Slavic  federation  was  anything  but  a result  of  “national  nihilism”  of  the 
Bulgarian  communists.  Another  aspect  of  the  idea — the  “unification”  of 
Macedonia — is  also  important:  this  point  was  a traditional  part  of  the  Bul- 
garian ideological  programs.  But  in  fact,  after  a certain  period  of  ambigu- 
ous and  even  hostile  attitudes  toward  this  plan,  the  Yugoslav  communists 
succeeded  in  appropriating  it  as  well.  Thus  Yugoslav  communism  and 
Macedonian  nationalism  found  the  definitive  formula  of  compatibility. 


150  BKP,  Komintemat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  1102-1103. 

151  Lalkov,  Of  nadezhda  kam  razocharovanie,  91. 

152  Dimitrov  instead  proposed  to  Tito  “the  closest  friendship”  between  the  future  demo- 
cratic Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia:  BKP,  Komintemat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  1109. 
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As  already  suggested  by  the  conflict  between  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Macedonian  National  Liberation  Army/the  CPM  and  the  ANOK,  two 
articulations  of  Yugoslav  and  Macedonian  identity  crystallized  within  the 
Macedonian  antifascist  resistance.  The  first  one  was  totally  committed 
to  the  idea  of  reconstructing  Yugoslavia,  ft  was  satisfied  with  the  future 
federal  status  of  the  Vardar  part  of  Macedonia  and  was  relatively  unin- 
terested in  the  destiny  of  the  Bulgarian  or  the  Greek  part  of  Macedonia. 
This  was  the  agenda  of  the  Macedonian  “progressive  students”  back  in 
the  1930s,  grouped  in  short-lived  associations  like  the  MANAPO.  In  some 
cases,  the  Yugoslav  loyalty  of  the  Vardar  Macedonian  communists  was 
striking.  For  instance,  the  partisan  leader  Vera  Aceva  attests  that,  follow- 
ing the  Bulgarian  occupation,  the  local  communist  organization  in  the 
town  of  Prilep  protected  the  Serbian  colonists  settled  there  by  the  royal 
Yugoslav  administration — even  the  “most  eminent  Greater  Serbians” 
among  them.153  Insofar  as  the  same  activists  called  for  struggle  against 
the  Bulgarian  occupation  even  before  it  was  implemented,  their  Yugoslav 
loyalty  shows  also  a high  degree  of  acculturation  that  is  not  necessarily 
of  a Macedonian  character.  The  local  communists  often  expressed  them- 
selves in  Serbian:  as  Zoran  Todorovski,  an  anti-connnunist  Macedonian 
historian,  emphasized,  none  of  them  objected  to  the  compulsory  Serbian/ 
Croatian  suffix  -ic  at  the  end  of  his  or  her  family  name.154 

The  second  articulation  of  Macedonian  identity  was  less  adherent  to 
the  program  of  the  CPY.  It  rejected  the  reconstruction  of  Yugoslavia  in 
its  prewar  boundaries  and  Macedonia’s  total  dependence  on  a Yugoslav 
state.  Represented  by  former  participants  in  the  Macedonian  revolutionary 
movement — in  particular  in  the  IMRO  (United) — this  orientation  aspired 
to  a “bigger”  Macedonia  in  its  “ethnographic  and  geographic  boundaries”: 
the  slogan  inherited  from  the  movement’s  tradition.  Moreover,  often  it 
clearly  did  not  regard  the  Yugoslav  nations  as  culturally  closer  to  it  than 
the  Bulgarians.  In  general,  the  activists  holding  this  position  were  ten  to 
twenty  years  older  than  the  clearly  anti-Bulgarian  partisans  who  were 
loyal  to  Yugoslavia:  the  generation  cleavage  was  not  necessarily  between 


153  Tsarnushanov,  Makedonizmat  i saprotivata  na  Makedoniya  sreshtu  nego,  206,  citing 
the  memoirs  of  Aceva. 

154  Zoran  Todorovski,  “Uste  robuvame  na  starite  podelbi,”  Omda,  accessed  December  9, 
2011,  http://www.omda.bg/bulg/news/makedonia/Todor_Aleksandrov.htm.  The  interview 
was  initially  published  in  the  online  magazine  Tribune,  June  27, 2005,  on  http:/ /www.tribune 
.eu.com/articles/79.html. 
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different  national  identities,  but  it  was  certainly  between  two  cultural 
belongings.155 

Facing  the  question  of  the  “unification”  of  Macedonia,  often  addressed 
by  activists  with  a more  autonomist  attitude  vis-a-vis  the  Yugoslav  project, 
the  CPY  leaders  took  measures  to  appropriate  it.  This  actually  meant  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  region  would  be  joined  together  within  a future 
Yugoslavia  as  an  extension  of  its  prewar  territory.  The  unification  slogan 
was  promoted  by  Svetozar  Vukmanovic-Tempo,  although  quite  cautiously: 
it  was  able  to  provoke  complications  not  only  with  the  Bulgarian  and 
the  Greek  communists  but  also  with  Moscow  and,  certainly,  with  Lon- 
don. In  the  summer  of  1943,  Tempo  held  meetings  with  representatives 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Albanian  resistance  where  he  put  forward  the  idea 
of  a “Balkan  Headquarters”  intended  to  exercise  control  over  the  partisan 
movements  in  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Albania  and  Bulgaria.  Although  Tem- 
po’s idea  was  not  endorsed  even  by  the  Yugoslav  leadership  and  failed, 
he  managed  to  “export”  the  Macedonian  national  liberation  movement. 
After  his  meetings  with  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece  and  of 
the  Greek  National  Liberation  Army  (ELAS),  these  leaders  consented  to 
the  establishment  of  a particular  Slavic-Macedonian  National  Liberation 
Front  (SNOF)  in  the  western  part  of  Greek  Macedonia.156  Thus,  from  then 


155  As  a German  historian  notes:  “The  relationship  between  the  victorious  Partisans  in 
1944  and  the  tradition  of  the  Macedonian  movement  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  by 
no  means  as  unbroken  as  it  has  seemed  to  be  since  the  1970s.  Many  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  were  not,  like  the  Communists  of  the  1920s,  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Macedo- 
nian movement.  This  led  to  a great  dispute  with  the  older  and  traditionally  pro-Bulgarian 
generation  within  the  party  during  the  Partisan  War  of  1941-44.  In  this  controversy,  the 
group  of  pro-Yugoslav  members  who  were  10-20  years  younger  than  the  pro-Bulgarians 
came  to  assert  itself.  This  group  also  included  present-day  president  Kiro  Gligorov.  Origi- 
nating mostly  from  the  regional  rudimentary  middle  class,  many  of  them  had  studied  in 
Belgrade  or  Zagreb.  There  they  had  quickly  joined  a movement  related  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia,  the  so-called  ‘progressive  students.’  After  1944  they  threw  themselves 
with  great  energy  into  the  project  of  Macedonian  nation-building.”  Heinz  Willemsen, 
quoted  by  Stefan  Troebst,  “IMRO+ioo=FYROM?  The  Politics  of  Macedonian  Historiogra- 
phy,” in  Troebst,  Das  makedonische  Jahrhundert,  421.  In  reality,  the  relationship  between 
generation  (and  revolutionary  record)  and  national  orientation  is  not  so  straightforward 
and  deterministic.  Among  the  members  of  the  “old”  generation  who  have  been  part  of 
the  tradition  of  the  Macedonian  movement,  one  can  find  Dimitar  Vlahov  who  during  the 
war  took  a clearly  pro-Yugoslav  stance.  And  as  we  have  seen,  some  younger  activists  like 
Gligorov  were  perhaps  initially  not  so  pro-Yugoslav,  without  being  pro-Bulgarian  either. 

156  See  Spyridon  Sfetas,  “Autonomist  Movements  of  the  Slavophones  in  1944:  The  Atti- 
tude of  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece  and  the  Protection  of  the  Greek-Yugoslav  Bor- 
der,” Batkan  Studies  36  (1995),  297-317;  Ioannis  Koliopoulos,  Leitasia  fronimaton,  vol.  1:  To 
Makedoniko  Zitima  stin  katechomeni  Dytiki  Makedonia  (1941-1944)  (Thessaloniki:  Vanias, 
1995),  114  ff- 
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on,  the  Yugoslav  communists  were  able  to  influence  political  struggles 
outside  the  territory  of  Vardar  Macedonia. 

At  the  Second  Session  of  AVNOJ,  its  “Presidium”  included  representa- 
tives not  only  of  Yugoslav  Macedonia  but  also  of  Greek  Macedonia  (Dimi- 
tar  Vlahov)  and  Bulgarian  Macedonia  (Vladimir  Poptomov).  The  act  was 
fraught  with  symbolism:  Vlahov  and  Poptomov  were  absent  from  Jajce, 
and  furthermore,  they  were  members  of  the  BCP.  This  circumstance 
almost  provoked  renewed  conflict  with  the  Bulgarian  communists.  Never- 
theless, the  Macedonian  irredentist  project  was  gradually  assimilated  to 
the  Yugoslav  agenda:  in  1944  it  was  asserted  in  a number  of  documents 
of  the  Macedonian  resistance.  It  was  also  officially  declared  at  the  First 
Session  of  ASNOM — the  Macedonian  branch  of  AVNOJ — which  was  held 
in  1944,  on  August  2,  the  anniversary  of  the  1903  Ilinden  Uprising.  The 
Macedonian  antifascists  clearly  sought  to  obtain  legitimacy  as  inheritors 
of  a long  historical  tradition  that  included  the  struggle  for  the  “unity”  of 
Macedonia.  In  his  speech,  the  former  leader  of  the  Regional  Committee 
Bane  Andreev  stated  that  Yugoslav  Macedonia  would  play  the  role  of  a 
Piedmont,  leading  the  way  to  the  unification  of  all  the  parts  of  the  geo- 
graphic region. 

A kind  of  Yugoslav  mini-imperialism  supported  by  Tito’s  leadership 
swept  away  the  possible  irredentism  of  the  Bulgarian  communist  lead- 
ers and  of  their  sympathizers  in  Macedonia.  The  Bulgarian  and  the  Greek 
parts  of  the  region  were  not  the  only  targets  of  this  policy.  In  its  first  few 
years  the  Yugoslav  federation  sought  to  annex  Italy’s  Trieste  and  Gorizia, 
as  well  as  the  Slovene-speaking  areas  in  Austria,  and  tried  to  dictate  the 
situation  in  Albania.  Given  this  "Greater  Yugoslav”  background,  another 
statement  of  Andreev  sounded  quite  unorthodox.  He  mentioned  the  right 
of  the  “Macedonian  people”  to  “self-determination,  secession  and  unifica- 
tion with  other  peoples.”157 

Very  soon,  similar  assertions  would  lead  to  imprisonment  and  other 
punishments  for  those  who  dared  utter  them.  From  1944  on,  the  new 
authorities  of  people’s  federative  Yugoslavia  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
tolerate  separatist  and  independentist  aspirations.  Part  of  the  politically 
active  population  was  to  be  “educated”  how  to  be  “genuinely”  Macedo- 
nian. As  the  historian  from  Skopje  Ivan  Katardziev  put  it,  “the  homogeni- 
zation of  the  Macedonian  national  feeling”  also  required  the  application  of 
repressive  methods  ( primenuvani  i represivni  metodi),  especially  between 


157  See  Ristovski,  Istorija  na  makedonskata  nacija,  660. 
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1944  and  1964.158  For  several  decades  after  World  War  II,  the  right  Mace- 
donian identity  was  a Yugoslav  identity. 

In  a way,  since  the  1920s,  the  communist  parties  replaced  what  had 
hitherto  been  the  main  agents  of  identity  construction  in  Macedonia:  the 
churches.  During  the  late  Ottoman  era,  thanks  to  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate 
and  the  Constantinople  Patriarchate,  the  Macedonian  Slavs  were  evolv- 
ing into  Bulgarians,  Greeks  and  Serbs.  During  the  interwar  period  and 
World  War  II,  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist  Party 
of  Yugoslavia  were  the  forces  that  institutionalized  and  diffused  Macedo- 
nian nationalism.  The  case  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece  (KKE)  was 
similar,  as  a short  comparison  would  demonstrate. 

As  already  mentioned,  in  1924  the  CPG  endorsed  the  Comintern’s  line 
of  a “united  and  independent  Macedonia”  within  a Balkan  Federation, 
despite  the  opposition  of  some  of  its  leaders.  The  new  general  secretary 
of  the  party  (until  1926),  Pandelis  Pouliopoulos,  was  a staunch  advocate 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  “Slav-Macedonian  people.”  The 
CPG’s  newspaper  Rizospastis  published  a number  of  articles  condemning 
the  oppression  of  the  Slav-Macedonians  in  northern  Greece,  especially 
after  the  Comintern’s  recognition  of  a Macedonian  nation  in  1934.159  Only 
a year  later  the  project  of  independent  Macedonia  was  dropped  in  accor- 
dance with  the  new  popular-front  tactics — in  order  to  be  resurrected 
in  January  1949,  in  the  dramatic  circumstances  of  the  Greek  Civil  War.160 
Especially  in  the  last  case,  through  its  internationalist  rhetoric,  the  party 
was  trying  to  achieve  popularity  among  the  Slav-speaking  population 
in  Greek  (or  “Aegean”)  Macedonia.  At  the  same  time,  it  sought  to  limit 
Yugoslav  interference  and  influence  among  the  same  population.  Since 
Tempo’s  mission  in  1943,  and  particularly  after  the  retreat  of  the  Bulgarian 
authorities  in  the  autumn  of  1944,  this  influence  was  growing:  after  SNOF, 
another  National  Liberation  Front  (NOF)  of  the  Macedonians  appeared 
in  1945. 

Throughout  the  civil  conflict  in  Greece,  Greek  communism  and  Mace- 
donian nationalism  maintained  an  uneasy  cohabitation:  they  were  “incom- 
patible allies,”  as  Andrew  Rossos  put  it.161  On  the  one  hand,  the  CPG  was 


158  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini,  12. 

159  See  Josif  Popovski,  ed.,  Makedonskoto  prasanje  na  stranicite  od  “Rizospastis”  megju 
dvete  vojni  (Skopje:  Kultura,  1982). 

160  More  on  the  CPG  (KKE)  and  the  Macedonian  question:  Sfetas,  I diamorfosi  tis  slavo- 
makedonikis  taftotitas,  113-131. 

161  Andrew  Rossos,  “Incompatible  Allies:  Greek  Communism  and  Macedonian  National- 
ism in  the  Civil  War  in  Greece  1943-1949,  "Journal  of  Modern  History  69  (March  1997),  42-76. 
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trying  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Yugoslav  communist  leader- 
ship which,  after  the  inevitable  compromises  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  party, 
made  possible  the  instrumentalization  of  the  local  Macedonians  for  its 
“revolutionary”  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  just  like  the  other  Balkan 
communists,  the  CPG  had  organized  a resistance  movement  with  a clearly 
patriotic  character:  the  acronym  of  its  National  Liberation  Army  (ELAS) 
during  World  War  II  was  conspicuously  close  to  the  archaized  version 
of  the  country’s  name  (Hellas).  The  party  had  two  faces — one  patriotic- 
national,  directed  toward  Greek  society,  and  another  one,  revolutionary- 
internationalist,  used  in  its  communication  with  the  Yugoslav  and  the 
(Slav-)Macedonian  leaders.162 

In  fact,  in  each  of  the  three  cases — that  of  the  Bulgarian,  the  Yugo- 
slav and  the  Greek  communist  party — internationalism  and  nationalism 
were  intermingled  in  peculiar  ways.  At  different  periods  of  time,  interna- 
tionalist campaigns  like  that  for  the  Balkan  Federation  served  the  “patri- 
otic” interests  of  the  communists.  A number  of  “compromises”  with  the 
national  cause  in  fact  sought  to  reinforce  this  cause  tactically.  At  the  same 
time,  as  nationalist  as  they  could  have  been,  especially  during  the  period 
under  scrutiny  (the  interwar  period  and  World  War  II),  the  communists 
never  shed  their  internationalist  rhetoric  and,  in  many  cases,  logic. 

A different  situation  arose  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Yugoslavia  after  the  com- 
munists took  power  in  both  countries  in  1944.  The  state-building  logic 
of  the  communist  regimes  tended  gradually  to  reduce  internationalism 
to  pure  rhetoric.  Under  Zhivkov,  the  traditional  Bulgarian  “bourgeois” 
nationalism  was  rehabilitated  and,  in  many  respects,  the  national  policy 
of  the  BCP  replicated  the  “fascist”  chauvinism  of  the  1930s  and  the  early 
1940s.  Under  Tito,  Yugoslavia  developed  an  imperialist  project  that  never- 
theless was  soon  stopped.  Yet  as  the  case  of  Macedonia  shows,  Tito’s  rule 
was  no  less  brutal  vis-a-vis  the  influences  of  foreign  national  projects  and 
the  slogans  of  “national  self-determination”  and  independence. 

To  make  things  more  complicated,  in  each  of  the  three  cases — that 
of  the  Bulgarian,  the  Yugoslav  and  the  Greek  communist  movement — 
the  respective  national  agenda  was  intertwined,  through  the  mediation  of 
internationalism,  with  Macedonian  nationalism.  The  latter  was  certainly 
not  the  product  of  a communist  conspiracy  directed  by  the  Comintern 


162  Koliopoulos,  Leilasia  fronimaton,  vol.  1,  m-112.  On  the  Macedonian  question  during 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War:  Ioannis  Koliopoulos,  Leilasia  fronimaton,  vol.  2:  To  Makedoniko 
Zitima  stin  periodo  tou  Emjyiiou  Polemou  (1945-1949)  sti  Dytiki  Makedonia  (Thessaloniki: 
Vanias,  1995). 
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and  Moscow.  But  it  went  hand  in  hand  and  was  able  to  develop  on  the 
ground  of  the  communist  movement:  it  was  used  and  manipulated  but 
also  encouraged  and,  sometimes,  imposed  by  the  communists.  The  Mace- 
donian case  actually  shows  the  importance  of  the  communist  parties  as 
social  and  political  agents  of  “nation-building”  processes  that  otherwise 
developed  within  a longer  historical  continuity  and  in  a larger  cultural 
context. 


Communism  and  Nationalism: 

The  Dynamics  of  an  Ideological  Interplay 

The  relationship  between  communism  and  nationalism  was  a long  and 
dynamic  interplay  that  could  not  be  explained  as  a “turn”  or  “evolution” 
to  nationalism.  Even  in  periods  when  the  communists  seemed  to  have 
“betrayed”  national  interests  (like  the  BCP  and  its  encouraging  of  Mace- 
donian nationalism  in  the  1930s  and  1940s),  they  were  instead  trying  to 
save  the  same  interests  in  another  manner.  After  all,  even  right-wing 
nationalists  and  fascists  had  to  make  compromises  not  only  through  their 
allegiance  to  Hitler’s  Germany  but  also  in  agreeing  to  territorial  “amputa- 
tions.” For  instance,  Romania  had  to  accept  the  loss  of  Southern  Dobrudja 
and  Northern  Transylvania  in  1940.  Communist  nationalism  certainly 
did  not  appear  ex  nlhiLo.  Here  we  can  only  recapitulate  the  factors  that 
made  possible  the  entanglement  of  communist  ideology  and  the  national 
agenda.163 

Despite  all  the  pages  dedicated  by  the  classics  of  Marxism  to  the 
“national  question,”  one  cannot  really  speak  of  a coherent  Marxist  the- 
ory of  nationalism.  The  latter  was  instead  underestimated  as  a bourgeois 
phenomenon  that  would  disappear  with  the  end  of  capitalism.  Marx 
and  Engels  already  considered  it  “reactionary”  in  some  cases  but  “pro- 
gressive” in  others.  The  last  point  made  it  possible  for  their  followers  to 
endorse  nationalism  and  in  particular,  for  European  socialists  to  adopt 
the  “national  ideal”  during  World  War  I — with  the  important  exception 
of  the  Balkan  socialists.  This  kind  of  wartime  experience,  as  well  as  the 
victory  of  Marxist  revolution  in  a country  like  Russia,  provoked  crisis  in 
the  very  “scientific”  foundations  of  Marxism,  both  as  theory  and  practice. 
The  Leninist  concessions  to  nationalism  followed,  made  with  the  purpose 


163  See  also  Sygkelos,  Nationalism  from  the  Left,  244-249. 
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of  using  its  “revolutionary  potential”:  they  were  justified  by  the  rhetoric  of 
anti-imperialism,  anti-colonialism,  protection  of  “oppressed  nationalities” 
and  “self-determination.”  Thus  communists  also  launched  or  supported  a 
series  of  nation-building  efforts  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  Comintern’s  flirtation  with  nationalism  continued  under  Stalin. 
The  hallmarks  of  his  “socialism  in  one  country”  were  state  consolidation, 
reinforcement  of  “patriotism”  and,  finally  (although  not  in  these  terms), 
of  the  traditional  “Greater  Russian  chauvinism.”  The  dynamics  of  nation- 
alism in  Europe  itself,  beyond  communist  politics,  should  be  taken  into 
account  as  well:  in  particular,  the  development  of  fascism  and  the  need  to 
counter  it.  This  was  the  reason  for  launching  the  popular-front  tactics  in 
the  mid-ig30s  and  during  the  World  War  II  resistance,  with  all  its  patriotic 
overtones.  Another  aspect  that  compelled  more  nationalist  discourse  was 
the  isolation  and  the  banning  of  the  communist  parties  in  many  coun- 
tries: the  communists  had  to  prove  they  were  not  “national  traitors,”  as 
official  propaganda  stigmatized  them. 

As  these  points  show,  communist  parties  tried  to  use  national  feelings 
in  different  ways  and  in  some  cases  experimented  with  little  respect  for 
the  people  concerned.  They  often  instrumentalized  nationalism  in  a cyni- 
cal way  and  used  patriotic  slogans  at  certain  occasions  only  to  abandon 
them  in  the  next  moment.  But  more  than  propaganda  maneuvering  was 
involved.  As  the  Macedonian  case  demonstrates,  the  communists  them- 
selves sincerely  shared  nationalist  beliefs.  Most  of  them  were  communists 
and  “patriots”  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  hardly  surprising.  Many  of  the  “nationalism  studies”  argue  that 
nationalism  is  not  simply  an  ideology,  an  -ism:  it  is  something  more  than, 
or  at  least  something  different  from,  an  ideology,  even  from  such  a power- 
ful ideology  as  communism.  It  is  instead  an  expression  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  functioning  of  the  modern  state164  and  an  integral  part  of  the  very 
road  to  modernity.165  Although  often  deemed  anachronistic  atavism  in  the 
modern  age  and  thus  anti-modern  and  anti-democratic  as  well,  nation- 
alism was  no  less  related  to  the  post-Enlightenment  articulation  of  the 
“democratic  consciousness”  of  modernity.166  Historically,  nationalism  was 


164  See  John  Breuilly,  Nationalism  and  the  State  (Manchester:  Manchester  University 
Press,  1993). 

165  Liah  Greenfeld,  Nationalism:  Five  Roads  to  Modernity  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1992). 

166  Brendan  O'Leary,  “Ernest  Gellner’s  Diagnoses  of  Nationalism:  A Critical  Overview, 
or,  What  Is  Living  and  What  Is  Dead  in  Ernest  Gellner's  Philosophy  of  Nationalism?”  in  The 
State  of  the  Nation:  Ernest  Gellner  and  the  Theory  of  Nationalism,  ed.  John  Hall  (Cambridge: 
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intertwined  with  liberalism167  before  it  evolved  in  various  forms  of  con- 
servatism, rightist  ideologies  and  fascism.  Nationalism  has  deeply  perme- 
ated modern  society  while  replacing  older  social  and  political  solidarities 
and  forms  of  kinship  and  Gemeinschaft}88  “Imagined”  though  they  are,  the 
modern  national  communities  became  self-evident  collective  notions. 
Thanks  to  common  sources  of  influence  such  as  the  media,  school  and 
the  army,  national  categories  had  become  routine,  and  they  were  “banal”169 
by  the  time  the  communists  began  theorizing  on  the  “national  question.” 

In  this  context,  nationalism’s  entanglement  with  communism  (follow- 
ing its  entanglement  with  liberalism  and  in  parallel  with  its  own  mutation 
into  fascism)  seems  easier  to  explain.  It  is  not  a question  only  of  tactical 
needs  or  of  doctrinal  resemblances  between  communism  and  nationalism 
indicated  by  some  authors  (collectivism,  populism,  belief  in  “the  bright 
future,”  radicalism,  tactics  of  mass  mobilization)  that  presumably  made 
possible  the  “marriage”  of  the  two  phenomena.  In  fact,  the  communists, 
even  the  top  leaders  of  the  Stalinist  period,  started  their  careers  as  “ordi- 
nary” people  who  internalized  the  national  agenda  even  before  becoming 
communists.  Although  the  internationalist  character  of  their  ideology  led 
the  communists  to  severely  criticize  “bourgeois  chauvinism”  and  “Greater 
Bulgarian/Serbian/etc.  nationalism,”  the  categories,  narratives  and  sym- 
bols of  national  identity  were  rarely,  if  ever,  questioned.  Even  the  most 
radical  rejections  of  national(ist)  ideology — like  some  of  the  Bulgarian 
and  Macedonian  socialists  and  early  communists  cited  above — had  by 
no  means  abandoned  the  national  agenda. 

As  this  survey  of  the  “Macedonian”  policy  of  the  BCP  and  of  the  CPY 
shows,  the  idea  that  the  communist  regimes  had  "frozen”  the  forms  of 
traditional  nationalism — which  presumably  resurfaced  after  rg8g — is 
particularly  irrelevant.  National  imperatives  determined  the  logic  of  deci- 
sions and  actions  undertaken  by  the  Balkan  communists  as  early  as  the 
interwar  period  and  during  World  War  II.  Hence  it  is  not  a question  of 
some  phenomenon  from  the  late  ig50S,  rg6os  or  rgyos:  an  evolution  that 


Cambridge  University  Press,  1998),  122-137.  For  a general  discussion  of  the  interpretations 
of  the  relationship  between  nationalism  and  modernity,  see  Mark  Haugaard,  “Nationalism 
and  Modernity,”  in  Making  Sense  of  Collectivity:  Ethnicity,  Nationalism  and  Globalization, 
eds.  Sinisa  Malesevic  and  Mark  Haugaard  (London:  Pluto  Press,  2002). 

167  On  the  entwinement  of  liberalism  and  nationalism,  see  Diana  Mishkova’s  chapter 
in  this  volume. 

168  It  is  a Gesellschaft  articulated  as  a Gemeinschaft : Ernest  Gellner,  Nationalism  (Lon- 
don: Phoenix,  1997),  74. 

169  Michael  Billig,  Banal  Nationalism  (London:  Sage,  1995). 
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had,  allegedly,  reversed  the  hitherto  “internationalist”  policy  of  the  com- 
munist parties.  Likewise,  a series  of  “smaller”  cliches  that  underpin  these 
interpretations  have  to  be  revised. 

The  first  such  cliche  is  the  obsolete  dichotomy  of  “Muscovites”  and 
“home  communists”:  the  latter,  being  “nationally  minded”  unlike  the  for- 
mer, presumably  launched  a particular  “national  communism.”  As  indi- 
cated above,  the  national  policy,  including  the  “turn”  to  a more  “patriotic” 
line  in  the  mid-ig30s,  was  launched  by  Moscow.  It  was  advocated  by  typi- 
cal “Muscovites”  like  Georgi  Dimitrov,  while  the  “home  communists”  were 
often  reluctant  to  subscribe  to  it.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  leaders  tra- 
ditionally considered  by  Western  observers  to  be  “home  communists” — 
like  the  Bulgarian  Traycho  Kostov — had  in  fact  spent  a period  of  time  in 
Moscow,  in  the  Comintern  apparatus. 

Second,  the  nationalism  of  the  communist  regimes  did  not  (or  at  least, 
not  only)  originate  “from  below.”  For  instance,  Katherine  Verdery,  in  her 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  national  ideology  under  socialism  in  Romania, 
focuses  on  intellectuals  and  on  their  traditional  legitimacy  as  guardians 
and  promoters  of  the  national  cause.  Thus  the  nationalism  existing  within 
the  Romanian  party  and  state  leadership  and  launched  in  most  extreme 
forms  during  Ceau§escu’s  rule  is  interpreted  as  result  of  a “pressure  of 
the  national  sentiment  from  below.”170  A more  thorough  assessment  of 
the  available  documentation  would  show  that — on  the  contrary — it  was 
in  fact  the  intellectuals  who  were  addressed  by  the  party  authorities,  as 
“experts”  of  the  national  agenda.  They  readily  subscribed  to  a regime  that 
satisfied  their  own  needs,  visions  and  conditions  of  legitimacy  as  national 
Kulturtrager.  This  particular  interaction  between  the  commands  coming 
from  the  top  of  the  party-state  hierarchy  and  the  “patriotic”  enthusiasm  of 
intellectuals  is  to  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the  cultural  policy  of  Bulgaria 
that  was  directed  by  Lyudmila  Zhivkova,  the  daughter  of  Todor  Zhivkov, 
in  the  1970s.171 

Another  part  of  the  “from  below”  thesis  is  the  reference  to  economic 
factors  of  nationalist  effervescence  under  communist  regimes.  Verdery 


170  Verdery,  National  Ideology  under  Socialism,  123-124.  For  Verdery,  nationalism  was 
clearly  not  an  initiative  of  the  party:  “Although  Ceau§escu  may  have  brought  the  national 
discourse  back  into  public  usage,  he  assuredly  did  not  do  so  from  a position  of  dominance 
over  its  meanings.  Instead,  he  presided  over  the  moment  when  the  Marxist  discourse  was 
decisively  disrupted  by  that  of  the  Nation.  From  then  on,  the  Party  struggled  to  maintain 
the  initiative  in  the  use  of  this  rhetoric”  (124-125). 

171  On  the  cultural  policy  of  the  Bulgarian  communist  regime:  Ivan  Elenkov,  Kulturniyat 
front  (Sofia:  IIBM,  Institut  "Otvoreno  obshtestvo,”  Ciela,  2008). 
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focuses  on  the  “economy  of  shortage”  in  communist  Romania  and  draws 
quite  a direct  link  between  the  miserable  effects  of  the  centrally  planned 
socialist  economy  and  the  excesses  of  “protochronism,”  an  ideology  claim- 
ing that  Romanians  have  anticipated,  or  indeed  invented,  most  of  the 
important  discoveries  and  innovations  of  modern  civilization.  The  eco- 
nomic shortages  allegedly  tended  to  emphasize  the  allocative  functions 
of  the  nation-state  and  to  foster  hostility  toward  competitors  who  were 
not  of  “Romanian  blood.”172  Authors  researching  the  most  economically 
developed  communist  states,  like  East  Germany,  also  tend  to  focus  on 
the  xenophobic  reactions  induced  by  central  planning.173  However,  offi- 
cial nationalism  triumphed  precisely  in  the  relatively  “prosperous”  phase 
of  the  “socialist  consumerist”  Bulgaria  from  the  1960s,  as  well  as  during  the 
era  of  Hungarian  “goulash  communism.” 

The  theory  of  “nationalism  from  below”  has  one  final  point  that  must  be 
rejected:  the  idea  that  the  communist  regimes  were  actually  “subverted” 
by  nationalist  ideology.  Once  again,  this  idea  is  formulated  most  clearly 
by  Katherine  Verdery.174  It  is  based  entirely  on  the  false  premise  that  com- 
munists were  initially,  by  definition,  only  Marxists,  hence  internationalists 
and  anti-nationalists.  “Contaminated”  by  intellectuals  and  activists  with  a 
nationalist  outlook,  the  regime  presumably  lost  its  Marxist  legitimacy  and 
finally  collapsed. 

Indeed,  many  nationalist  intellectuals  who  had  enjoyed  full  recognition 
by  the  rulers  and  held  key  positions  in  the  academic  and  the  public  sphere 
during  the  communist  regimes  would  later  denounce  the  respective  com- 
munist leadership,  accusing  it  of  insufficiently  protecting  national  inter- 
ests because  of  its  “Marxist” /"internationalist”  character.175  Yet  despite  the 
biographical  illusio  of  these  intellectuals,  their  career  and  prestige  are  the 
best  proof  of  the  contrary.  In  their  last  two  or  three  decades,  the  commu- 
nist regimes  recruited  many  intellectuals  initially  persecuted  for  alleged  or 


172  Verdery,  National  Ideology  under  Socialism,  212-213. 

173  Sandrine  Kott  and  Stephane  Michonneau,  Dictionnaire  des  nations  et  des  national- 
ismes  dans  I’Europe  contemporaine  (Paris:  Hatier,  2006),  350. 

174  Verdery,  National  Ideology  under  Socialism,  99:  “. . . I suggest  that  the  national  dis- 
course was  so  powerfully  instituted  in  Romanian  cultural  and  political  life  that  it  at  length 
subverted  the  discourse  of  Marxism,  on  which  Party  rule  was  based.”  See  the  expression 
cited  above:  “. . . Marxist  discourse  was  decisively  disrupted  [italics  added]  by  that  of  the 
Nation.” 

175  See  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Bulgarian  writer  Nikolay  Haytov,  discussed  in  Maria 
Todorova,  Bones  of  Contention:  The  Living  Archive  of  Vasil  Levski  and  the  Making  of  Bul- 
garia’s National  Hero  (Budapest  and  New  York:  Central  European  University  Press,  2011), 
51-58- 
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real  fascist  activity:  Legionari  of  the  Iron  Guard  in  Romania  and  Legioneri, 
right-wing  IMRO  activists  and  nationalist  Bulgarian  activists  of  the  Muslim 
faith  in  Bulgaria.  These  intellectuals  often  had  greater  expectations  than 
a regime  that  was  nominally  Marxist — or  one  simply  taking  into  account 
the  actual  possibilities — could  fulfill.  However,  the  credo  of  these  people 
was  shared  and  even  encouraged  by  top  party  leaders:  we  certainly  cannot 
speak  of  “subversion.”  Moreover,  many  nationalist  activists  of  this  kind 
were  recruited  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  regimes. 

Nevertheless,  communist  parties  did  not  become  less  communist 
with  the  adoption  of  a “patriotic”  line  in  the  1930s,  and  not  even  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  traditional  nationalism  from  the  late  1950s  on. 
Until  the  very  end  of  their  existence,  the  communist  regimes  did  not  give 
up  the  ideology  that  legitimized,  no  less  than  nationalism,  their  power. 
It  was  only  the  mutual  articulation  of  communism  and  nationalism  that 
changed  over  time.  Initially,  communists  genuinely  promoted  interna- 
tionalist slogans,  friendship  with  neighboring  “peoples”  and  protection  of 
ethnic  minorities,  and  they  attacked  “bourgeois  nationalism.”  If,  by  the 
end  of  the  1980s,  these  programs  were  completely  reconsidered  and  can- 
celed— the  minorities  were  often  persecuted  and  the  good  neighborhood 
spoiled — or  reduced  to  empty  slogans,  communist  ideology  as  a whole 
was  not  questioned. 

In  this  context,  the  promotion  of  nationalist  ideology  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  a purely  instrumental  way,  as  foreign  observers  often  explained 
it:  namely  as  a means  of  legitimizing  the  regimes  following  the  “discredit- 
ing” of  the  initial  proletarian-internationalist  slogans  in  the  eyes  of  soci- 
ety. On  the  one  hand,  these  slogans  were  not  necessarily  more  popular 
when  these  regimes  began  than  when  they  ended.  On  the  other,  the  com- 
plete reintroduction  of  the  traditional  nationalist  programs  and  cliches 
happened  in  a period  of  internal  stabilization  of  the  regimes  and  even  of 
relative  popularity:  for  instance,  the  case  of  Romania  immediately  after 
Ceau§escu’s  refusal  to  invade  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  This  fact  was  omit- 
ted in  the  theory  that  nationalism  was  the  last  refuge  of  communism, 
which  appeared  only  around  1989.176  Communism  and  nationalism  went 
hand  in  hand,  not  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Hence  neither 
the  instrumentalist  explanation  nor  the  perspective  “from  below”  that 
opposes  it  is  able  to  clarify  the  phenomenon  of  communist  nationalism. 


176  Adam  Michnik,  “Nationalism,”  Social  Research  58  (1991),  757-763. 
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It  must  be  added  that  the  latter  had  particular  characteristics.  In  some 
cases,  the  communist  regimes  censored  historical  references  and  com- 
memorations as  well  as  specific  publications  that  bluntly  contradicted  the 
official  ideology.  Later  these  became  favorite  arguments  of  anti-communist 
critics  who  sought  to  prove  the  “national-nihilist”  nature  of  communism.177 
Yet,  in  a rather  selective  way,  this  diagnosis  ignores  ah  the  aspects  in  which 
the  nationalist  policy  launched  by  communists  exceeded  the  “results”  of 
the  old,  and  nationalist,  bourgeois  regimes.  Bulgaria  and  Romania  became 
much  more  “ethnically  homogenous”  as  a consequence  of  communist  rule. 
The  forced  assimilation  of  the  large  Muslim  Turkish-speaking  community 
in  Bulgaria  was  never  initiated  by  the  “bourgeois  chauvinist”  governments. 
The  number  of  Magyars  in  Romania  was  substantially  reduced,  and  the 
Germans  of  this  country  virtually  disappeared,  following  the  expulsion  of 
the  latter  from  Yugoslavia  and  the  other  Eastern  European  states. 

The  fact  that  the  regimes  in  question  were  communist  had  a great  impact 
on  the  way  they  were  also  nationalist:  their  ideology  was  more  etatist 
and  collectivist  than  the  nationalism  of  some  earlier  “liberal-bourgeois” 
periods.  With  regard  to  these  characteristics,  communist  nationalism 
largely  reproduced  patterns  from  the  most  authoritarian  period  that  imme- 
diately preceded  communist  rule:  the  dictatorial  and  fascist  regimes  from 
the  1930s  and  throughout  World  War  II.  This  articulation  of  nationalism 
was  the  one  that  was  reproduced  by  the  communists:  the  era  of  “liberal” 
and  “modernizing”  nationalism  remained  in  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
the  same  time,  the  homogenizing  discourse  that  opposed  cultural  plural- 
ism and  the  emphasis  on  “national  unity”  were  effects  of  the  etatist  and 
centralist,  authoritarian  and  bureaucratic  functioning  of  the  communist 
parties  and  states.178  The  closed  character  of  the  communist  state  and  its 


177  For  instance,  in  Bulgaria,  neither  the  anniversary  of  independence  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  (September  22)  nor  even  the  anniversary  of  the  “liberation”  from  the  Ottomans  and 
of  Greater  Bulgaria  of  San  Stefano  (March  3)  was  made  a national  holiday.  The  first  one 
was  compromised  by  its  link  to  the  monarch  from  the  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  dynasty,  while 
the  second  traditionally  provoked  Yugoslav  indignation:  San  Stefano  Bulgaria  included 
almost  all  of  Macedonia.  March  3 was,  however,  commemorated,  and  not  only  for  nar- 
rowly patriotic  reasons:  it  was  ideologically  expedient  insofar  as  it  focused  on  the  role  of 
the  “Russian  liberators.”  Suddenly,  this  made  it  not  patriotic  enough  in  the  eyes  of  anti- 
communist circles  after  1989,  when  it  was — because  of  its  patriotic  meaning — proclaimed 
a national  holiday  and  replaced  September  9.  The  latter  is  the  anniversary  of  the  victory 
of  the  communist-led  Fatherland  Front  in  1944 — which  was,  of  course,  also  patrioticaiiy 
connoted  during  communism.  This  example  demonstrates  all  the  complexity  of  what  is 
generally  defined  by  such  hazy  concepts  as  "nationalism.” 

178  That  is  why  some  authors  see  communist  nationalism  as  a consequence  of  the 
bureaucratic  system  and  of  the  etatist  “modernization”  launched  by  the  regimes:  Maria 
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relative  isolation  from  the  outside  world — including  the  controlled  and 
generally  difficult  access  to  the  “fraternal  countries” — made  both  the  cul- 
tural homogenization  and  the  nationalist  indoctrination  of  people  much 
more  efficient.179  Moreover,  in  many  cases,  the  nationalist  interpreta- 
tions of  history  and  of  cultural  heritage  prior  to  the  communist  regimes 
sounded  more  “polyphonic”  and  seemed  more  pluralistic  than  the  strictly 
dogmatic  nationalist  postulates  produced  by  official  scholarship  from  the 
1960s  to  the  1980s.  And  the  wider  audience  was  indoctrinated  into  endors- 
ing the  more  dogmatic  approach,  without  any  alternative. 

National  homogenization  was  undoubtedly  the  big  “achievement”  of 
these  regimes.  In  cases  like  Macedonia,  the  nation-building  imperatives 
of  the  Yugoslav  communists  erased  the  traditional  non-Yugoslav  national 
allegiances.  Ironically,  the  theory  of  nationalism  as  a bourgeois  ideology 
turned  into  a communist  practice  of  constructing  nationalism:  the  com- 
munists invented  alphabets,  wrote  histories  of  the  Romanian,  Bulgarian, 
Macedonian  or  other  “people”  and  published  great  national  encyclope- 
dias. Finally,  instead  of  being  a “marriage  of  convenience,”  the  relationship 
between  communism  and  nationalism  constituted  a mutual  attraction.  It 
was  more  visible  in  the  last  decades  of  the  communist  regimes.  But  it  was 
no  less  powerful  in  the  early  phases  of  the  communist  movement  and  of 
its  National  Liberation  Struggle. 


Todorova,  “Ethnicity,  Nationalism  and  the  Communist  Legacy  in  Eastern  Europe,”  East 
European  Politics  and  Societies  7 (1993),  135-154.  For  that  reason,  they  believe  that  the 
nationalist  evolution  of  communism  did  not  start  before  the  1950s. 

179  Even  the  early  critics  of  “socialism”  from  the  liberal  camp — such  as  Friedrich  Hayek 
in  The  Road  to  Serfdom  (London:  Routledge,  1944) — noted  that  the  planned  economy 
required  a strictly  closed  state,  as  a result  of  which  internationalism  would  evolve  into 
nationalism. 
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